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_ relative to a Renewal o/’^lie Clun ler^ 3 

of trade was advocated or claimed. Three such BOOK vi. 
repr^s were exhibited. They were in the first 
ilfstance referred to the Committee of the Privy 
Council relating to trade and plantations ; and in the 
proper stage of tlie business were submitted to the 
House of Commons. 

On the 25th of February, Mr. Dundas, in the 
House of Commons, made a display of the pecuniary 
state of the Company. Fortunately for the designs 
which were in agitation, the accounts of receipt and 
disbursement presented, just at that moment, a 
balance of a large amount, on the favourable side. 

Of this circumstance, the greater possible advantage 
was taken. Every thing which could be effected by 
the confident assertions, so potent in persuasion, of 
men of influence and power, was done, to' captivate 
the general mind with a prospect of Indian prosperity ; 
to generate a belief that a great fountain, whence a 
perennial stream of wealth would flow upon the 
British nation, was, by the wisdom of its rulers, 
secured to them in India. Estimates were formed, 
with all the airs of accuracy, or rather of modera- 
tion, by which it was made to appear, that the 
surplus, exhibited by the accounts of the year imme- 
diately passed, u ould, in future years, rather increase 
than diminish. And with profound solemnity an ap- 
propriation, as if for perpetuity, was proposed, of a 
large superabounding sum, which would, it was said, 
be annually received from India. The eyes of men 
were successfully dazzled; and when Mr. Dundas 
called out to them, “ Will you stop the tide of so 
much prosperity for untried theories,” those who 
knew but little either about the theory or the practice 
of the case, that is, the greater number, were easily 
made tp bglieve, that* there was a gr€at certainty of 
securing what they -Were told was the actlial influx of 
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Supposip surplus Revenue, 
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BOOK VI. wealth, if they persevered in the prejent course ; a 
great danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves 
1793. to be drawn, by delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of Mr. Dundas, and, as well from in- 
tellect as from office, the advocate of his schemes, Mr. 
Bruce, the historiographer of the Company, says, 
“ Upon no occasion, perhaps, have men’s minds been 
less prepared for a decision, on a subject of such mag- 
nitude and importance.” ' It is, indeed, true, that 
the people were deplorably ignorant of the history 
and management of their East India affairs ; and it 
was, on this account, the more easy to make them 
throw themselves, with blind confidence, upon the 
assertions of men, wdiose knowledge was presumed 
from their situation and pretensions. 

An annual surplus of 1,239,241/. from the revenues 
and Commerce of India, after paying the Company’s 
Tfidian charges of every description, was assumed. 
Of this magnificent sum, the following distribution 
was to be made. In the first place, as most due, it 
was proposed, that 500,000/. should be annually 
appropriated to liquidate the debt of the Company 
contracted in India. But in the next place, it was 
patriotically determined, that 500,000/. should be an- 
nually given to the nation, as a tribute from its 
Indian dominion. With regard to the remainder of 
the grand surplus, it was represented, by the Indian 
minister, as no more than equitable, that the merito- 
lijous proprietors of East India stock should not be 
forgotten. He recommended an increase of dividend 
from eight to ten per cent. By this, 100,000/. more 

> Report on the Negotiation between the Honourable East India 
Company and the Public, respecting the renewal of the Company's 
exclusive Privilege of Trade, for Twenty Years from March 1794. By 
John Bruce, Esq. M. P., F. R.S. Historiographer to tl.e Honourable 
East India Company, p. 13. 



how to be a[ipropr^'f.tcd, 5 

of the annual surplus would be absorbed. A civcum- book VI. 
stance, which might have excited suspicion, but which 
appears to have been perfectly guiltless of any such dis- 1793. 
agreeable effect, was this ; that, amid all these promises 
of wealth, the Company was in want of pecuniary 
assistance; and was to receive immediate authority 
for raising what was equivalent to a loan of 2,000,000/. 

It was not indeed to be called a loan. The name of a 
loan, associated with the idea of poverty, was at this 
time to be avoided. TheCompany were to be empot^r- 
ed to add 1,000,000/. to their capilalstock,whi3i,being 
subscribed, on the faith of a dividend of ten "per cent'., 
at 200 per cen t., produ ced to theCompa ny’s treasui^ 
sum of 2,000,000/. By this, it was said, the Com- 
pany’s bond debt Tn England would be reduced to 
1,500,000^ The dividend upon this new capital 
would exhaust 100,000/. more of the surplus revenue. 

Of the appropriation of the lemainder, which, to show* 
accuracy, and because even small sums are of great 
importance, was carried to the last degree of minute- 
ness, it would here, however, be out of place to render 
any account. 

After some affectation of discord between the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dundas 
having even pretended in parliament to beleive it 
possible that the Company might decline to petition 
for the renewal of their charter on the terms which 
the minister desired to impose, the petition of the 
Company was presented to the House of Commons, 
and taken into consideration on the 23d of April. 

It was, to some of the opposing members, a source 
of complaint, when a measure, on which interests of 
so much importance depended, and about which so 
profound an ignorance prevailed, was to be considered 
and determined, thaf a committee, to collect and to 
communicate information, had not, ^s oh former 00 
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BOOK VI. casions, preceded the decision, for wjiich a call upon 
the legislature was now about to be made. Such a 
1793. committee, by which ministerial purposes were more 
likely at the present moment to be thwarted than 
served, the ministers represented as altogether unne- 
cessary ; because, there was no material circumstance, 
they asserted, relating to India, about which there 
was not sufficient information, in the valuable and 
numerous documents, which they had communicated 
to the House. 

The speech of Mr. Dundas displayed and recom- 
mended the projected plan. In all the great and 
leading particulars, the scheme which had been intro- 
duced by Mr. Pitt’s bill of 1784, and better adapted 
to ministerial or national purposes by the amendments 
or declarations of succeeding acts, I’emained without 
alteration. 

^ The powers of the Board of Control, and of the 
Court of Directors, were established on the same 
footing, on which they had been placed by the de- 
claratory act of 1788. The powers of the Governor- 
General and his Council, of whom was composed the 
supreme organ of government in India, with the 
powers of the Governors and Councils at the sub- 
ordinate presidencies, remained as they had been 
established by the act of 1784, and the amending act 
of 1786. The monopoly of the Eastern trade was 
still secured to the Company. The appropriations 
recommended by Mr. Dundas, of a supposed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed in the formalities of law. 
The increase of dividend, and the increase of capital, 
were authorized. And the lease of the exclusive pri- 
vileges was renewed for a term of twenty years. 

Oply two alterations were introduced, of sufficient 
importance to require statement and explanation. 

When ths bill of Mr. Pitt entered the lists'*affainst 
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of certain Commissioners <f the India Boat d. 

that of Fox, the ground of patronage) was theBf^OKVl. 
field of contenliun. On this it was, that, as the ' 
demerit of the one was to suffer defeat, the merit of 1793- 
the other was to be crowned with victory. On the 
part, therefore, of iNIr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and their 
party, was required, either the reality, or, in place of 
the reality, the affectation, of a sort of horror at the 
enormity of increasing ministerial influence. To 
evade objections from this soui’ce ; objections which 
they themselves had raised to such a height of im- 
portance, it was arranged, on the introduction of the 
plan, that no salary should be annexed to the duties 
of the Board of Control. These duties were to be 
executed by Members of His Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, who had good emoluments, on some other score, 
and so little to do for them, as to be very well paid 
for discharging the duties of the Board of Control 
into the bargain. This make-shift, unless it b^ con- 
templated in the light of a trick, to amuse the specta- 
tors till their attention relaxed, when paid function- 
aries of the usual sort might be quietly introduced, is 
a species of burlesque on legislation. To attach to 
one office a salary whose magnitude is out of all pro- 
portion to the duties ; next to create another office 
with ample duties but no salary : and then to jumble 
both sets of duties, however heterogeneous, into one 
set of hands, exhibits a singular contrast with the 
rule of securing every service by its own appropriate 
reward ; and paying no more for any service, than 
the performance of the service strictly demands. The 
time was now come, when the same aversion to 
patronage was not necessary to be displayed. It was 
therefore enacted, that a salary, to be paid by the 
Company, should be annexed to the office ef certain 
of the Commissiopers of the India Board ; and that, 
in^the appointnjent of those Commissioners, the circle 
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BOOK VI. of the Pri#y CouncU should no longer bt the boun- 
dary of His Majesty’s choice. 

1793 . The second altei^ion^egarded the Indian trade. 
A s an expedient, f or softening the opposition of the 
commercial bodies, it was devised, that the Company 
should afford annually not less than 3,000 tons of 
shipping, in which private individuals might on their 
own account traffic with India, subject to the restric- 
tion of not importing military stores^jar importing 
piece goods, and subject also to the restriction of 
lodging imports in the Company’s warehouses, and 
disposing of them at the Company’s sales-. 

In adducing motives for the approbation of these 
measures, Mr. Dundas was successful and unsuccess- 
ful : unsuccessful in offering any reasons which can 
now satisfy an enlightened inquirer, but completely 
successful in offering reasons which satisfied the bulk 
of his auditory. He began with what he knew to 
be a favourite topic for a British Parliament— the 
wisdom of contempt for theory. On this occasion, 
however, theory was treated by him with unusual 
lenity; for though Mr. Dundas affirmed that the 
theories to which he was opposed did not hold true in 
the case for which he had to provide ; he was not 
very unwilling to allow that they held good in all 
other cases. The propositions, which Mr. Dundas 
here vilified by the name of theories, were two ; 
the fir^t. That the business of government, 'and the 
business of commerce, cannot, with advantage to the 
governed, be lodged in the same hands ; the second. 
That freedom is the life of commerce, and restr ain t, 
and' monopoly its bane. What argument did Mr. 
Dundas produce to show that these propositions 
did not • hold true in the case of India ? India, 
said he, has hitherto been governed in contempt of 
them : ergo, they do not hold true in the case'' of 



in favour, of his Plan. ^ j 

India. JlrJDundas, it is true, asserted also, ^ that India book v; 

had been governed well; but “ governed well,” in 

this case, means simply governed, and nothing more; ngs. 

“ governed,” somehow or other. As to the quality 
of the government, besides that it was the gratuitous 
and interested assumption, therefore worth nothing, 
of Mr. Dundas, what is the standard of comparison ? 

India had been governed well, as compared with 
what ? As compared with the highest state of advan- 
tage in which human nature is capable of being placed? 

This is what Mr. Dundas himself would not have 
ventured, even in his boldest moments of affirmation, 
to state. As compared with the ancient Mogul go- 
vernment ? Was that the meaning of Mr. Dundas ? 

A mighty boast ! That the pride of British legisla- 
tion should produce something not quite so bad as the 
despotism of barbarians. And this, even at that, time, 
was a matter of doubt. It is, now, something more. 

If this, however, was the meaning ; the logic of the 
ministers and of parliament, the one inventing, the , 
other assenting, stood as follows : “ I ndia, in the hands ' 
of a civilized people, has be en g overned, not quite ^ 
badly, ~say th e minist e rs ; quite as ba dly, say other 
persons r as when it was under the despot ism o f bar- 
barians : Therefore, it is true, that the union of com- 
merce with government, and the monopoly of trade, 
are good things in India.” This is a logic by which 
a man may be helped to a gieat variety of convenient 
conclusions. With Mr. Dundas, the Grand Vizir of 
Constantinople might say. The empire of the Sub- 
lime Port is “ governed well ergo, janisaries, ,and 
the bow-string, are excellent in the empire of the 
Sublime Port. The above reasoning Mr. Dundas 
corroborated by an established parliamentary axiom, 
which he often fouad of unspeakable utility, That all 
chame w matters of government » bad. Allow 
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this, and if followed, with undeniable certttin^y, that 
all change in the government of India was bad. On 
the other hand, if the absolute and universal truth of 
that celebrated axiom should Ijc susceptible of dispute, 
all the oratory which Mr. Dundas expended on the 
topic of change in general, falls, unsupported, to the 
ground. 

The particular change which his opponents con- 
templated, the removal of the government of India 
from the hands of a commercial corporation, would, 
he said, produce the following effects ; It would retard 
the payment of the Company’s debts ; it would check 
the growing commerce between the two countries ; 
and it would endanger the allegiance of India. He 
asked, if it would be wise to incur so much danger 
for a theory ? With regard to the first two of these 
bare, jinsupported assumptions, which ought to have 
passed for nothing, experience has provided the 
answer. The government has remained as Mr. 
Dundas desired, and the Company, so far from paying 
its debts, has enormously increased them; it has 
remained as Mr. Dundas desired, and the commerce, 
instead of increasing, has dwindled to a trifle. That 
in a well-ordered attempt to improve the mode of 
governing the people of India, there was any thing 
to weaken their allegiance, is so evidently untrue, 
that it is only wonderful there should be a legislative 
assembly, in a civilized country, in which it could be 
asserted without derision and disgrace. 

“ All this danger, said the Indian minister, “ to 
be incurred for a theory ? ” First, Mr. Dundas’s 
eagerness to escape from theory has not avoided the 
danger, but realized a great part of it. Secondly, 
when htf treats the word theory; when all that class 
of politicians, to which he belonged, treat the word 
theory, with «o much contemnt. what is if thev 
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in favour of fits Plan. 
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mean ? Thought : All application of the thinking BOOK VI. 
powers to the business of government, they call 
theory ; every thing, in short, except mechanical 1793. 
trudging in a beaten track. In the present case, 
thought, applying the results of experience to the 
circumstances of India, endeavoured to foresee what 
mode of government would be attended with the 
happiest effects : But if ever thought, in consequence 
of this operation, recommends any thing different in 
government from that which actually exists, it is by 
Mr. Dundas and his fellows, to receive the name of 
theory, and to be exploded. “ All the good which 
now exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory?” When 
thought has accurately weighed the value of that 
which exists, and accurately weighed the value of 
that which may be got by a change ; and, after all 
that is good and evil on both sides is maturely con- 
sidered, pronounces deliberately that the second value 
is greater than the first ; what is meant by asking, 
whether it is wise to sacrifice so much good to a 
theory ? Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sa- 
crifice the less good to the greater ? In such cases the 
answer is, That it is wise, to sacrifice so much good 
to theory. It is only an abuse of language to express 
the facts in such inappropriate terms. 

Mr. Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, in 
the substitutes which were proposed for the present 
plan. This, too, however ridiculous, is a standing 
argument against improvement. Yet it is not the 
question, whether few or many schemes are proposed; 
but whether* any of them is good. It would be a 
strange maxim of government, that, where a great 
end is in view, and men have different opinions about 
the means, in that case all power of choice should be 
extinguished, and things must refnain as they are. 

How numerous sbever the opinions, it is still the busi- 
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BOOK VI. ness of wisdom to inquire what is best ; And take the 
most effectual measures for carrying it into happy 
1793. execution. It is worthy of particular regard, that 
almost all the general arguments of those who oppose 
the impovement of political institutions, may thus 
be traced up to one assumption ; viz. That the ori^ 
I nal condition of human beings, the brutal savage 
state, ought never to have been altered : and that all 
those men who have laboured to make human nature 
what it is, ought to be condemned as wicked. 

Among his other arguments, or more properly 
speaking his assertions, Mr. Dundas affirmed, that the 
surplus revenue of India could not be carried to Eng- 
land, which he affectedly called realizing, but by the 
Company’s trade. There is nothing, it appears from 
experience, too absurd to pass for an argument in an 
aristocratical assembly. That neither money nor 
goods could be conveyed from India to England, ex- 
cept by the East India Company, was a proposition 
which it required no ordinary share of credulity to 
digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory of man would have foretold, 
that there would be no surplus revenue to bring. 

Mr. Dundas made use of other assertions. He 
asserted, that free trade would produce colonization ; 
and that colonization would produce the loss of 
India. Unhappily, it is almost impossible to establish 
any jconsiderable number of Europeans in India; 
because the natives subsist upon so little, that the 
wages of labour are too low to enable Europeans to 
live. If it were possible, nothing would be of so 
much advantage, both to the people of India, and to 
the people of England. 

As a^weight to counterbalance the arguments of 
those who pleaded for the separation of the co^tinjerce 
from the govel^nment of India, and for the dissolution 
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In favour of his Plan, 
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of the Compiny, Mr. Dundas delivered it as his old, BOOK^VI. 
and, after much time and experience, his present and 
confirmed opinion, that, if the patronage of Iiidia 1793. 
were added to the other sources of the influence of 
the crown, it would he suflicient to ensure to the 
crown a majority in both houses of parliament, and 
would destroy the substance of the constitution, 
through the medium of its forms. The patronage 
of India was transferred to the crown. It was the 
express purpose of the declaratory act of 1788» to 
place the government of India fully and completely 
in the hands of the ministers. Is the patronage of 
the Admiralty Board, the patronage of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or that of the Lord Chancellor 
less ministerial patronage, because it is by these func- 
tionaries it is dispensed ? Was it possible to give to 
ministers the unlimited power over the govenin»ent 
of India, and not to give the benefit of the patrooa^ 
along with it? 

The two great crimes of which the government in 
India had been accused were ; pillage of the natives ; 

I and wars of conquest. The present bill, Mr. DuUdas 
asserted, would cure these evils. How ? It had two 
expedients for that purpose : The land-tax was now 
fixed : And the Governor-General was responsible to 
parliament. 

For annexing salaries to the Board of Control, and 
enabling his Majesty to make any body a Compis- 
sioner, little trouble in search of a reason seents to 
have been thought necessary. Without a salary, and 
without a choice of other persons than members of 
the Privy Council, no body, said Mr. Dundas, could 
be got who would keep the oflice so long, or attend 
to its business so much, as to be capable of taking a 
useful part in its fiianagement. Nine years before, 
was this incapable of being foreseen ? * But foresight 
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BOOK VI. is theory. When the Commissioners of Control were 
Chap. 7. appointed, there were persons who had so miieh 
1793 . salary, and so little to do for it, that they would be 
very well paid for both services, viz. those of the 
India Board, and those attached to the salary, 
added together. After an additional salary was got 
for the India Commissioners, what was done with 
the surplus salary of those who had too much for the 
services which it was intended to pay ? Was any of 
it taken away ? No. Why ? To this last question, 
no answer is required. 

By allowing 3,000 tons for private trade in the 
Company’s ships. Sir. Dundas took credit for having 
done something considerable in favour of the manu- 
facturers and mercliants. The source of advantage 
in private trade would be found in the more expe- 
ditious and economical methods to which private in- 
terest would give birth. By subjecting the private 
trader to the delays and expenses of the Company, 
Sir. Dundas cut off the possibility of advantage ; and 
the merchants declined to occupy the unprofitable 
channel which he had opened. 

In every one of the particular objects which this 
bill pretended to have in view ; the enlargement of 
British commerce ; the extinction of debt ; and the 
prevention of conquest ; its failure, on experience, 
has proved to be complete. 

It encountered very little opposition till its third 
reading in the lower house. On that occasion it was 
furiously assaulted by Sir. Fox. The House of Com- 
mons, he observed, had, in the year 1780, proclaimed 
their solemn opinion, that, “ the influence of the 
Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” In defiance of this alarming decla- 
ration, in violation of the solemn protestation;, with 
which the nationvwere amused, u’jpon the first intro- 
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duction of tha present system of Indian government, BOOK An. 
a new lot of influence was avowedly created. This Chap. 7. 
was little. The mighty mass of evil existed in the 1793. 
influence which was warehoused for ministerial use 
Avith the Court of Directors. This was the most 
dangerous patronage at the disposal of the Crown. 

Why ? becase it was irresponsible. “ Is it,” said 
Mr. Fox, “ to be placed in the hands of those who 
really have the power over it ? No ! it is to be given 
to their agents and dependents ; whose responsibility, 
from the nature of their situation, it is absurd to 
speak of. — It has been asserted,” he cried, “ that 
the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writers. If there is a man in this House ! 
if there is a man in this country ! if there is one man 
in the British territory in India ! who can believe 
this assertion, I wish him joy of his credulity ! I ask 
any man, who is not insane, — in whom, if this bill 
shall pass into a law, will the whole of the patronage 
of India be invested ? Will not the Company and their 
Directors be the mere tools of the minister ? Who 
appointed Lord Cornwallis? who Sir John Shore? 

The clear effect of the measure is to give to the 
minister all the power, and screen him from all 
responsibility” ' 

Mr. Pitt answered ; By complaining that his op- 
ponent had deferred to the last stage the statement 
of his objections ; And by endeavouring to shew, that 
the appointment of writers to India, who begin as 
clerks, and rise by seniority to places of importance, 
could not greatly increase the influence of ministers, 
even if their power over Directors were as complete 
as the argument of the opposition supposed. This, 
however, was not to deny, that ministers possessed 


‘ Parliamihtary Debates, 24th May, 1793. 
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BOOK VI. all the influence created by the patroijage of India ; 
a fact which, at this time, Mr. Pitt did not affect to 
1793. dispute : It was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importance. 
This was to contradict his own arguments against 
the bill of Mr Fox ; and to recant every assertion by 
which he had successfully covered it with odium. 
It was also to contradict the principal argument by 
which Mr. Dundas had defended the propriety of con- 
tinuing the government of India in the hands of a 
commercial company. But it did not subvert the 
truth, that a mass of wealth equivalent to all the 
lucrative offices in India, ready to be employed by 
the Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those 
who were appointed to check it, would contribute 
largely to convert the checking into a confederate 
body ; arid to establish a fatal union of King and par- 
liament upon the ruin of the people. 

The views of the parties who demanded, on this 
occasion, a change in the management of Indian 
affairs, are too nearly the same with the views, which 
have already been discussed, of preceding parties, 
to require any particular examination. The mer- 
chants petitioned chiefly for freedom of trade. On 
what grounds of reason, has been, as far as compa- 
tible with the nature of the present undertaking, 
already disclosed. The political change which most 
of the complaining parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from 
the Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers. 
On what ground, it appears to me, that the transfer 
of power which has already been made from the 
Court of Directors to his Majesty's ministers is not 
an intiprovement, and, by parity of reason, that any 
further transfer would not be an improvement, has 
been seen in m;^ explanation of the nature'^of the 
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instrument for^thl good govermment of India, which book VI. 
was provided, by Mr. Pitt, in the Board of Control. 

To communicate the whole of the impression, made 1793. 
upon a mind, which has taken a survey of the go- 
vernment of India, by the East India Company, more 
completely through the whole field of its action, 
than was ever taken before, and which has not spared 
to bring forward into the same light the unfavourable 
and the favourable points, it may be necessary to 
state, and this I conceive to be the most convenient 
occasion for stating. That, in regard to intention^ 

I know no government, either in past or present 
times, that can be placed equally high with that 
of the East India Company ; That I can hardly 
point out an occasion on which the schemes they 
have adopted, and even the particular measures 
they pursued, were not by themselves considered as 
conducive to the welfare of the people whom they 
governed ; That I know no government which has 
on all occasions shown so much of a disposition to 
make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 
the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, 
made so. many and such important sacrifices ; That, 
if the East India Company have been so little suc- 
cessful in ameliorating the practical operation of their 
government, it has been owing chiefly to the disad- 
vantage of their situation, distant a voyage of several. ; 
months from the scene of action, and to that imper- ■ 
feet knowledge which was common to them with 
almost all their countrymen : But that they have 
never erred so much, as when, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed the directions of men 
whom they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, 
viz. practical Statesmen, and Lawyers; And that, 
lastly, in the highly important point of the servants, 
or suboTdihate agents of government, thejeis nothing 
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Sir John Shore Governor-General. 


BOOK VI. in the world to be compared with the Ejist India Com- 
pany, whose servants, as a hod)', have not only exhi- 
1793. bited a portion of talent which forms a contrast with 
that of the ill-chosen instruments of other govern- 
ments : but have, except in some remarkable in- 
stances, as that of the loan transactions with the 
Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue, which, under 
the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis, 
choice was mude of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the 
Company, whose knowledge of the revenue system 
of India was held in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, 
and skill in revenue, were possibly regarded as means 
abundantly necessary for realizing those pecuniary 
promises, which had been so loudly and confidently 
made to both the parliament and people of England. 

' About the same time that Mr. Shore, dignified jjpr 
his new station jvith the title of Sir John Shore, 
succeeded to the substantial power of the government 
-of Bengal, its nominal sovereign, the Nabob Muba- 
rek ul Dowla, died, after a life of thirty^seven years, 
and a reign of twenty-three. He left twelve sons 
and thirteen daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Uzeer ul Dowla, who was solemnly pro- 
claimed at Calcutta on the 28th of September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited 
the attention of the new Governor-General, was the 
appearance of an approaching rupture between two 
of the late confederates ; the Nizam, and the Mah- 
rattas. The views, upon one another, of these two 
states, had undergone no permanent alteration from 
the union to which the desire of sharing in the spoils 
of Tippoo had given a temporary existence. Inter- 
vening circumstances had nearly matured into act 
their inimical designs. * 
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Relations with the Nizam. 

The treatyt of alliance, offensive and defensive, book VI. 
between the English, the Nizam, and Mahrattas, 
included a mutual guarantee against the common 1793. 
object of their hatred and apprehensions, the sove- 
reign of Mysore. This guarantee Lord Cornwallis 
appears to have thought of great importance for 
English security. It follows, that he must have ex- 
pected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of an attack, than 
mischief from entanglement in the wars to which the 
turbulent politics of these native states would cer- 
tainly give occasion. The mode in which the con- 
tracting parties were to act, in accomplishing the ob- 
jects of the guarantee, was left, in the treaty concluded 
previously to the war, to be settled by subsequent 
regulation. So much had the Governor-General this 
affair of the guarantee at heart, that he endeavoured, 
as soon after the war as possible, to secure it by aft 
express treaty devoted to that particular object. It 
''was, however, to be an extraordinary treaty; for 
Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether without fore- 
sight of the evils likely to abound from an obligation 
to take a part in the wars which the Nizam and 
Mahrattas might kindle, was for inserting an article, 
by which the allies were not to assist one another, 
except, just when they pleased ; or, as he chose to 
express it, “ until they were convinced that the party 
requiring assistance had justice on his side, and all 
measures of conciliation had proved fruitless.” ‘ 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was trans- 
mitted to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah. The 

■ Letter from Governor-General to tlie Resident at Poonah, dated 7tb \ 

August, 1792. Colonel Wilks says, on this occasion, “ The policy ] 
of his Mahratta allies was in direct and systematic opposition to every 
thing explicit and definite ift its connexion with other powers.’' In i 
this way, ^ Iftight be supposed, that this was a clause exactly to suit ^ 
them. * 
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ROOK VI. Nizam, thoug h full y sensible that the» English alone 
stood between him and destruction, was yet encou- 
1793. ragged to the hope of drawing his profit out of the 
eagerness for this treaty which the Governor-General 
displayed. A dispute had already sprung up between 
Kim and Tippoo Sultan. The Nabob of Kernoul was 
the dependant of the Nizam. On that chief Tippoo 
was urging claims which the Nizam contested. When 
solicited on the subject of the treaty, the Nizam de- 
manded, as the price of his consent, the support of 
the English in the affair with Tippoo. This beha- 
viour, the English, who knew their advantages, 
treated as a crime ; and expressed so much of anger, 
that the Nizam was eager to redeem his offence by 
unlimited complaisance. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, so 
was their temper. The Poonah Councils were still 
governed by Nana Furnaveze, who now despairing 
of as.sistance from the English to support him against 
the designs of Scindia, opposed to the importunities 
of the Governor-General, on the subject of his treaty, 
evasion and delay. At last the Mahratta minister 
produced a sketch of a treaty of guarantee to which 
he expressed his willingness to accede, but involving 
terms, the acceptance of which, it is probable, he did 
not expect. Among these was an engagement for 
realizing the claims of chout upon the dominions of 
Tippoo. 

The ]\Iahrattas were jealous of the enlarged, and 
growing power of the English. They were impa- 
tient to reap the spoils of the feeble Nizam ; an acqui- 
sition, to which they regarded the connexion of 
that prince with the English as the only obstruction. 
Scindia, whose power had been so greatly increased, 
now exerted a decisive influeilce on the Mahratta 
councils ; and entertained design^ of future grandeur 
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Situation of flu Nhani. 

with which the ascendancy, or rather the existence, BOOK VI. 
of the English in India was altogether incompatible. 

He was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of the 1794 . 
connexion between them and the Nizam ; or the 
satisfaction with which he regarded the power of 
Tippoo, as a counterpoise to the still more formidable 
power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the acces- 
sion of the Mahrattas to the union so fondly projected 
by Lord Cornwallis, was regarded as hopeless. The 
Nizam, who saw in their aversion to the proposed 
engagements, a design of holding themselves at liberty 
to fall upon him, was kindled to an ardent pursuit of 
the guarantee and urged upon the English govern- 
ment the propriety of concluding the treaty singly 
with him ; as it could be no reason, because a third 
party swerved from its engagements, that the other 
/two should abandon theirs.* It_ ento’ed, however, 

^ into the policy of S ir John Shore, to avoid ^atever 
r niild pxr itp the jpnlniisy of the J\Iahrattas : The 
En glish governm ent, accordingly, declared its satis- 
faction with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam ; 
and ’bn" the part of the Mahrattas, with -a -promise, 
incidentally given, that they would act agreeably to 
existing treaties. 

The Nizam became at last so much impressed with 
the prospect of the dangers around him, that on the 
1st of January, 1794, Sir JohnKennaway, theEnglish 
resident at Hyderabad, described him to the Governor- 
General, as prepared to form, with the English, en- 
gagements, which would render them masters of his 
I country for ever ; and urged the wisdom of not al- 
lowing so favourable an opportunity to escape.® 

■ Sir John Malcolm thinift this good reasoning, p. 142. 

* See 15is*dispatch to jhe Governor-General, dated Hyderabad, 1st 
Jan. 1794. The words of Sir John Malcolm, reporting and applauding 
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BOOK VI. The course into which the Mahrattas had been 

Chap. 7. ]jy impulse of the circumstances in which 

l794f. they were placed, very highly favoured the extension 
of their dominion, by gradual encroachments upon 
the slothful and improvident governments of India. 
Enabled from the nature of their country, and their 
state of society, to exercise with advantage a conti- 
nual war of depredation against the surrounding 
states, they were often bribed to forbearance, by 
those who could find no other security against their 
ravages. The terms of this agreement came at last 
to be fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was 
an opening, at which the stronger party generally 
found the means of introducing whatever was required 
for the final subjugation of the country. The fourth 
part of the revenues was always a disputed sum ; 
and as the iMahrattas endeavoured to make it appear 
to be greater than it really was, the government of 
the country endeavoured to make it less. Nothing 
is ever paid by an Indian government, so long as it 
can help it ; least of all, an odious tribute. The 
Mahratta chout therefore was seldom paid, except 
by the terror of a Mahratta army ; and by conse- 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the 


this advice, are worthy of insertion. “ In this [the dispatch in qnes- 
tionl tlie resident states his conviction, that tlic circumstances in which 
the court of Hyderabad was then placed, and the character of those by 
whom it was ruled, were such, as gave us an opportunity, which it 
was wise and politic to use, to establish, an influence and power in its 
councils, which would enable us to command its future exertions, and 
benefit from its resources under any events that could occur.” Sketch, 
&c. p. 144. The opinion of two such distinguished functionaries of 
the Company, so thoroughly conversant in the politics of India, respect- 
ing the veal import of those engagements, by which the native Princes 
accepted the Company’s troops as the instalment of their defence, is 
more instructive as throwing light upon the hypocrisy of premdlng, than 
the plain dealing of, subsequent, times. , 
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pretension of security against imposition and delay in BOOK VI. 
the receipt of the chout, the Mahrattas as often as 
possible insisted upon sending their own officers into 1794. 
the country to collect it. This gave them a power 
of interference in every measure of the government, 
and the support of a body of partisans, who, exer- 
cising the powers of Indian tax-gatherers, were 
mastei’s of the property, and to a great degree of the 
person of every man subject to their exactions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained 
the Mahratta chout ; and previous to the connexion 
which was formed between the Hyderabad govern- 
ment and Lord Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised 
so great an authority in his country, that the minister 
of the Nizam was more attentive to the wishes of 
the Mahrattas than the commands of his Master. 

During the necessity of exertion against Tippoo, and 
the union formed for his subjugation, the Mahrattas 
had yielded to a temporary relaxation of their influ- 
ence over the count! y of the Nizam, But they now 
intended to resume it with improvements ; and a long 
arrear of chout afforded the pretex t for in terfere nce. 

'Tt'he En^sh government offered its mediation. 

The ready acceptance of the Nizam was not a 
matter of doubt. The Mahrattas employed evasion ; 
and as soon as they were convinced that the inter- 
position of the Governor-General would certainly 
not be with arms, they treated his mediating propo- 
sitions with frigid indifference. 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English 
government, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army 
in the field, and either intended, or under terror was 
suspected of intending, a confederacy with the Mah- 
rattas for the subjugation of the Nizam. T^e ques- 
tion jwas, what cdiirse it now behoved the English 
government to pwsue. 
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BOOK VI. By the treaty of alliance, the Nizam, it might be 
urged, was entitled to the assistance of the English 
1794. against Tippoo; and so little were they released 
from their engagement, by the infidelity of the Mah- 
rattas, that they were rather bound to compel them 
to fulfil the conditions of a treaty, of which the par- 
ties were implied guarantees. Besides, the Nizam 
had declared, that his accession to the alliance against 
Tippoo was founded, not upon any confidence which 
he could place in Mahratta, but on that alone which 
he reposed in English, faith ; Receiving him into the 
alliance upon this declaration was a virtual pledge, 
that the protection to which he looked from the 
English was not to depend upon that security which 
he expressly rejected : To make it depend upon that 
security, was, therefore, a breach of engagement. At 
the time when the Nizam, confiding in the security 
of English protection, took part with the English, 
the' value attached to his alliance was such, that it 
would have been purchased with eagerness at the 
expense of an engagement offensive and defensive 
with himself. Would the Nizam, being attacked by 
Tippoo, have been entitled to assistance from the 
English, if defended by the Mahrattas? And was his 
title less, when about to be attacked by Tippoo, with 
the Mahrattas conjoined? Such a disappointment 
in hopes, on which he had staked the very existence 
of his throne, could not do less than ensure to the 
English the enmity of the Nizam. Nor could the 
English abandon him, without the appearance at once 
of weakness and infidelity ; without descending from 
that high station in which they now over-awed the 
Princes of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
as the purity of their faith. 

Considerations presented themselves of an ^^posite 
tendency. If the ^co-operation of all the parties in a 
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treaty were necessary to the attainment of its end, BOOK VI. 
and the defection of any one of them rendered the at- 
tainnient of the end no longer possible, the defection 179"4. 
of one dissolved, of course, the obligation of all. 

Again, the treaty of alliance between the English, 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound the parties not 
to assist the enemies of one another. In the case, 
therefore, of a war between any two of the parties, 
the third could not interfere. In such a case, the 
neutrality of the third party was that which the terms 
of the treaty expressly required. If the friendship 
of the Nizam would be lost if the opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of 
English engagements, should endure a slight and 
temporary diminution, war was beyond comparison a 
greater evil. It was imp ossible for any body t o 
suppose, that a warag aihst 'ilppoo and the Mahratt as 
woiHff^eTfasilf'sustain^d. And as the revenue 'of 
the^Company^aTc^essedly unequal to the expen- 
diture of war, a protracted contest was to be regarded 
as pregnant with ruin. Even the destruction of the 
Nizam could not be considered as adding to the 
dangers of the English ; since, after subverting that 
power, the Mahrattas and Tippoo were much more 
likely to make war upon one another than to combine 
their arms for an attack upon the British state. Fi- 
nally, by the act of parliament the Company’s servants 
were clearly prohibited from interfering in the quarrels 
of the native princes, and from taking up arms against 
them, unless to oppose an actual invasion of the British 
provinces. 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor- 
General was determined ; and he purposed to leave 
the Nizam to his fate. That such a detenpination 
was jiQptrary to fhe expectations upon which the 
Nizam was ^ induced to enter , into the alliance. 
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^ Nature of the English Policy. 

expectations which for that purpose he was encour- 
. aged to entertain, there seems no reason to doubt. 
The difficulties of the Governor-General, and the dis- 
appointment of the Nizam, were created by the 
looseness of the treaty. Two obvious cases, the 
authors of that treaty had not been able to foresee ; 
Firet, if one of the three contracting parties were at- 
tacked by Tippoo, and one of the two who in that 
case were bound to assist should decline ; Secondly, 
if one of the three were attacked, and one of the two, 
who ought to assist, instead of assisting, should join 
the aggressor. There was nothing in the treaty 
which determined what was to be done by the third 
party in either of those cases. 

If Tippoo had attacked the English, and the Mah- 
rattas had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, 
it may be strongly suspected that the English, in 
that case, would not have held the Nizam released 
from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not with- 
out probability, that, by declaring themselves bound 
to protect the Nizam, the English would not have 
involved themselves in the calamities of war, but 
would have prevented hostilities by the terror of their 
interference.' 

When once the English have thoroughly imbibed 
the dread of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other ; that 
dread, after the cause of it is weakened, or, peradven- 
ture, wholly removed, continues for a long time to 
warp their policy. In th e opinion of the Governo r- 
General, great danger'still impended over the Com - 
pan F-bC^ffiFex iitin ce of Tippoo: The Nizam ho 
regarded as too weak ; the M ahrattas alone as suffi - 
cientlye powerful to yield a jiounterpoise to that de- 

' This opinion is Kiven with confidence bj’«Sir John Malcolm. 

• a 
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tested sovereign : His policy, therefore, was to retain, BOOK VI. 
a t some cost, the friends hip of th e Mahrattas : an d 
for this purpo se not to grudge the sacrific e of the 1794. 
Nizam. 

He was relieved from a portion of his difficulties 
by the assurance that, if Tippoo had entertained the 
project of an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid 
aside. In the dispute between the Nizam and Mah- 
rattas, the treaty, he thought, created, certainly, no 
obligation to interfere. 

In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation 
existed, which cannot fail to be considered as a little 
extraordinary. He seems to say, for it is seldom that 
a rhetorical writer is entirely free from ambiguity, 
that the native powers, by joining the English in any 
war in which they were engaged, established a right, 
which nothing but their own misconduct could ever 
forfeit, to their friendship, and to protection againit 
any power to whom by that conduct they might have 
given offence.' He adduces Lord Cornwallis as a 
party to this speculation ; who, “ in his letter, under 
date the 28th of February, 1790, to the resident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, by acting 
against Tippoo in concert with the British govern- 
ment, becaine entitled, in reason and equity, to a de- 
fensive alliance against that prince, even though no 
previous engagement existed.” If this proposition 
means any thing real; and if assistance in war creates 
an obligation to assistance in return, except an obli- 
gation of which the party obliged is alone to judge, 
in other words an obligation binding him only when 
agi’eeable, that is, no obligation at all ; the receipt of 
assistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in its 
consequences, and jought for ever to be shunned. 


' Sketch, &c. p. 167. 
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BOOK VI. One little consequence, in the present instance, it 
would appear that Sir John INIalcolm overlooked. 

1795. The Nizam and Alahrattas were about to go to war : 
The English had received assistance from both of 
them : The English were therefore bound to lend 
assistance to both of them ; that is, to send one body 
of English troops to fight against another. 

Before hostilities commenced between the Subah- 
dar and the Mahrattas, Mahdajee Scindia died. The 
power of this chief, and his ascendancy in the Mah- 
tatta confederacy, had lately been so great, that his 
death was expected to produce considerable changes ; 
and the resident at Poonah thought it probable, that 
the opportunity might be so improved, as to effect an 
adjustment between the Nizam and IMahrattas. The 
Governor-Gen eral how ever would not r isk offence to 
the Poonah governme nt, b y any sort^f i nterfe rence 
nlore forcible than w ords ; and the successor of Mah- 
dajee Scindia, his nephew Doulut Row, soon assembled 
his army from the remotest parts of his dominions, 
and obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
councils, and in the confederacy which was forming 
against the dominions of the Nizam. 

The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first 
in the field. lie advanced to Beder, if not with a 
view to actual aggression, at least with a view to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Mahratta go- 
vernment, a considerable lime before the movement 
of the Mahratta ai’mies. Early in March, 1795, the 
advanced corps of the JMahratta army, under the com- 
mand of Doulut Row Scindia approached ; and the 
Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him. A general 
action took place. Both armies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of the Nizpo" were 
frightened; and under their inflrfence he retreated 
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firom the scene of action during the night. He sought BOOK VI. 
protection in tlie small fort of Ivurdlah, where the 
Mahrattas' had the advantage of terminating the war 1795. 
without another blow. The fort is completely sur- 
rounded by hills, except at one particular spot. The 
Mahrattas took possession of this outlet, by which 
they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut him off 
from supplies. After remaining some weeks in this 
miserable situation, he found himself at the mercy of 
his eneriiy, and concluded a peace on such terms as they 
were pleased to dictate. The par ticulars of the 
treaty were not fully made known ; but, beside es- 
tablishing all their former claims, the Mahrattas com- 
pelled him to cede to them a country of thirty-five 
lacs re venue, includi ng the celebrated fort of Doulu t- 
abad ; to pay three crores of rupees, o ne-third imm e- 
diately, ~the~ Test'by instalment s of tw e nty-five lacs per 
annum; and to give up, as a liostag^f OT the perform- 
anceljFthese conditions, his minister Azee m ul Om- 
rah, whose abilities had for some time been the great 
support of his throne ; who was the zealous friend of 
the English connexion ; and a firm opponent of the 
Mahrattas. 


No part of the conduct of the English had more 
offended the Nizam, than the refusal to permit his 
two battalions of British troops to accompany him to 
the war. As the Mahrattas were the great source 
from which he apprehended danger, an expensive 
force which could not be employed against the Blah- 
rattas, was a loss, rather than advantage. He, there- 
fore, shortly after his return to Hyderabad, intimated 
his desire to dispense with the service of the English 
battalions ; and they marched to the territories of the 
Company. • 

The Subahdar oP Deccan had never, from the time 
of Bussy, been without French officers in his service. 
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The English jealous of the French Corps 

C 

BOOK VI. In the confederate war against Tippoo, he had two 
^‘***’‘ battalions of regular infantry, nffirci’cd by Frenchmen, 
1795 . and commanded by a gentleman of the name of Ray- 
mond ; who began his military career in India, at an 
early age, in the disastrous campaigns of Lally. At 
first his establishment amounted to no move than 300 
men ; and he hired their arms from a merchant of his 
own country, at the rate of eight annas * a month. 
By his services and address, he rapidly increased the 
favour and liberalities of the Subahdar ; of which he 
availed himself for the augmentation and equipment 
of his corps. It had received great accessions both to 
its numbers, and appointments, since the peace of 
Seringapatam ; and the English resident reported, 
probably with great exaggeration, that twenty-three 
battalions of this description, with twelve field pieces, 
accompanied the Nizam in his campaign against the 
Mahrattas. 

After the return of that Prince to his capital, he 
ordered new levies of this corps ; and assigned a por- 
tion of territory for its regular payment. The ex- 
postulations of the British resident, and his intima- 
tions that so much encouragement of the French 
portended serious changes in his relations with the 
English, were but little regarded. 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the dis- 
tricts of Kurpah, and Cummum. These districts lay 
upon the frontier of the Company’s possessions ; and 
the Governor-General took the alarm. “ The measure 
itself,” he remarked,^ “ had a suspicious not to say 
criminal appearance ; ” and he directed “ the strongest 
representations to be made, to induce the Nizam to 
recall the detachment of Monsieur Raymond.” In 
case of^, refusal, the resident was even instructe(^to 


• Is.Sd. 
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'* In his Minute, 45th June, 1795. 
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in tlw Service of the Nizam. 

tly’eaten him with the march of a body of English BOOK VI. 
troops to his fronti er. The apprehensions of the 
^glish government were_increased_by_some French 1795. 
officers, prisoners at Madras, who were detected in a 
projec t o f escape, and suspected of a design to jo in 
M. Raymond. 

Whether the Nizam could have been led on to 
risk the displeasure of the English, or whether the 
knowledge of his defenceless condition would soon 
have brought him back to court their support, suffi- 
cient time was not afforded to try. On the 28 th of 
June, his eldest son Ali Jah fled from the capital, and 
placed himself in open rebellion; when his fears 
were so vehemently excited, that he applied him- 
self with the utmost eagerness to recover the friend- 
ship of the English.^ He agreed to the recall of 
Raymond’s corps from the district of Kurpah ; and 
warmly solicited the return of the subsidiary force. 

The battalions were ordered to join him with the 
greatest possible expedition; but before they were 
able to arrive, an action had taken place, in which 
Ali Jah was made prisoner. He did not long sur- 
vive his captivity. The Nizam, however, enjoyed 
but a few months tranquillity, when another member 
of his family revolted, at the head of a large body of 
troops. In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the 
fort of Rachore, which the insurgents had occupied, 
the English battalions had an opportunity of ren- 
dering conspicuous service. 

The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient 
sense of his dependance upon the English, could not 
help reflecting that from them he had nothing to ex- 
pect in seeking the means of his defence against that 
insatiate neighbour, whom nothing less than his ruin 
would content ; nor could he forbear turning with 
particular favour ta that body of his troops, on whom. 
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BOOK VI. in contending with the Mahrattas, his principal de- 
pendance must rest. The value of INI. Raymond’s 
1795. corps had risen in his estimation by the activity 
which it had displayed in the reduction of Ali Jah. 
Its numbers and appointments were increased ; ad- 
ditional lands for its support were assigned to its 
commander: and arsenals and foundaries were es- 
tablished for its equipment. The abilities of M. 
Raymond qualified him to improve the favourable 
sentiments of his prince; the discipline and equip- 
ment of his corps were carried to the highest per- 
fection, of which his circumstances would admit; 
and his connexions with the principal officers of the 
government were industriously cultivated and en- 
larged. He was not anxious to avoid those little 
displays, by which the fears and hatred of the English 
were most likely to be inflamed. The colours of the 
French republic were borne by his battalions ; and 
the cap of liberty was engraved on their buttons. 
While a detachment of this corps was stationed on 
the frontier of the Company’s territories, a partial 
mutiny was raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys. 
It was ascribed, of course, to the intrigues of the 
French abominable officers. Whether this was, or 
was not the fact ; two native commissioned officers, 
with a number of men, went over to the French. 

It was by no means without jealousy and appre- 
hension, that the English government beheld the 
progress of a French interest in the councils of the 
Nizam. Tha t Prince d eclared his readiness to dis- 
miss th e rival corps, p rovid ed the English subsid iary 
force was so increased, and its service so regulated, as 
to rend er it availa ble for his defence. This, however, 
the desire of standing fair with the Mahrattas dis- 
suaded, and a succedaneum was devised. It was 
thought expedient to encourage the entranc^of Ener- 
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lish adventurers into the service of the Nizam, who BOOK VI. 
might form a rival corps to counterbalance the 
French. But the English were less qualified than 1795. 
the French for this species of adventure ; there was no 
man to be found whose abilities and address could 
balance those of M. Raymond ; and this project to- 
tally failed. 

An event, in the mean time, occurred, which ma- 
terially affected the politics of this part of India. 

On the 27 th of Octob er, 1795, happe ned t he de^h 
of the young Peshwa, Madhoo Row ; and introduced 
the most serious divisions among the Mahratta chiefs. 

Nanah Furnavese desired to place upon the vacant 
throne an infant whom he could use as a tool. 

Bijee Royv, undoubted heir, the son of Ragoba, was 
supported by the influence of Scindia. In these cir- 
cumstances, Nanah Furnavese was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizanf. 

He released Azeem ul Omrah, opened a negotiation 
with that minister on behalf of his master ; and con- 
cluded a treaty, by which all the cessions extorted at 
Curd lagh were r esigned. In the mean time, Scindia 
hastened to Poonah, with an array which his rival 
was unable to oppose ; aud Bajee Row was placed 
upon the musnud of Poona. The treaty with the 
minister of the Nizam was of course annulled ; but a 
new one was concluded, bv which the Nizam was re- 
quii’ed to make good only one fourth of the cessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the conven- 
tion of Curdlah. 

The intercourse with Tippoo, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir John Shore, was bou nded by thg„exe.- 
cution of the treaty of Seringapatam. W hen the 
sons of Tippoo w^ere restored, ^ the officer whp con- 
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E/fpctt of Misi’ovcimncnl in Oudc, 

BOOK VI. ducted them was empoAvered to make overtui’es to- 
wards a more amicable connectioiij provided a fa- 
1795. vourable disposition appeared on the part of the 
Sultan. But the pride of that Prince was too much 
wounded to consort with friendship ; and on this oc- 
casion, the tyrant, as the English called him, dis- 
dained to practise hypocrisy. He received the officer 
with frigid civility. 

Though Lord Cornwallis, upon taking the reins of 
fhe Company’s government, had agreed with the 
.Nabob of Oude, that the government of his country 
should be divided into two parts, of which the one, 
namely, the business of defence, and all transactions 
with foreign states, should belong to the Company, 
and the other, namely, the internal administration, 
including the collection of the revenue, the coercion 
of the people, and the distribution of justice, should, 
without interference or control, belong to himself ; 
the English rulers had, nevertheless, observed the 
extraordinary vices of his government with great 
solicitude, as leading necessarily to that desolation of 
the country, with which the payment of the Com- 
pany’s subsidy would soon be Incompatible. On the 
visit of Lord Cornwallis to Lucknow, in the first 
year of his administration, “ I cannot,” he said, ex- 
press how much I was concerned, during my short 
residence at the capital of the Vizir, and my progress 
through his dominions, to be Avitness of the disordered 
stale of his finances and government, and of the de- 
solated appearance of the country.” ' The Directors, 


' Letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated, « On the Ganges, 16th Nov. 
178r Papers relating to India, printed by the House of Commons in 
1800, IJo. 2. p. 4. In the same letter his Lordship says, the Nabob, 
« urged, as apologies — that whilst he was eiot certain of the extent of 
our demands upon him, he had no real interest in beinp^onomical 
in his qgpenses ; and.;hat while we interfered in the internal manage- 
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with an extraordinary candour, declared, that the BOOK VI. 
vices of the native guvernineut were not the only 
{cause of this desolation; that for a great p art of i t 1795^, 

( the vices of their own administration were justly^ac- 
countable. “ Under "a system,” they say, “ defective 
in almost every part of it, and the abuses which arose 
out of that fsystem, the present unfortunate state of 
the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attributed 
to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim 
which is now very wisely relinquished, of right of 
pre-emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the 
province of Oude ; made, and exercised, by con- 
tractors employed in providing the investment ; and 
Avhich, in the opinion of Lord Cornwallis, has essen- 
tially contributed to its ruin. The immense drain of 
specie from that country ol late years, amounting, 
from February 17^4, to September 178S, to the 
enormous sum of two crores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent down 
to Calcutta to answer the bills drawn for the pay- 
ment of the troops, and on private account, stands 
foremost in our opinion, among the causes that have 
operated so much to its prejudice.” * Though the Di- 
rectors saw but imperfectly the mode in which con- 
nexion with their government had been ruinous to 
Oude, they had the men't of tracing, in a general 
way, the relation between cause and effect. ^ 

In the year 1793 died Hyder Beg Khan, the mi- 
nister. As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of 
his minister, and the minister was a mere instrument 


meat of his affairs, his own aathonty, and diac of his ministers, were 
despised by his own subjects.’’ 

I Political Letter to Gov.-Gen. 8th April, ITBh ; piinted papers, ut 
supra, p. a ^ * 

• The n\jjtpiv Is C\plainod 111 a subsequent page 
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Mugotermnenl in Oiidc 

BOOK VI. in the hands of the Company, this was an event 
which deeply interested the Company’s government. 

1795 . The Nabob appointed a person of the name of, 
Ilossein Eeza Khan, who had enjoyed the principal 
share of his confidence even in the time of the de- 
ceased minister, to execute provisionally the duties of 
the vacant ofiBce. As this person, however, was but 
' little acquainted with the business of revenue, Raja 
Tickait Roy, to whom that business was confided 
under Hyder Beg, was placed at the head of the 
financial department. The final election remained 
till the pleasure of the Governor-General should be 
known ; who, satisfied of the inclination of both the 
men to I’ely upon the English government, and not 
acquainted with any persons who were better qua- 
lified, signified his approbation of the choice of the 
Nabob ; and, on condition of their good behaviour, 
“gave to the new ministers assurance of his support. 
The influence of the new ministers was still less able, 
than that of their predecessor, to limit either the ex- 
penses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon the 
people which those expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers, imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Cornwallis thought it 
necessary to write to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex- 
postulation and advice. “ On my return,” said he, 
“ from the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification 
to find that, after a period of five years, the evils 
which prevailed at the beginning of that time had in- 
creased ; that your finances had fallen into a worse 
state by an enormous accumulated debt ; that the 
same oppressions continue to be exercised by rapa- 
cious and overgrown aumiis towards the ryots ; and 
that-^not only the subjects and merchants of your own 
dominions, but those residing under the Company’s 
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protection, suffered many exactions contrary to the book VI. 
commercial treaty, from the custom-house officers, 
from Zemindars, aumils, and others.” 1795. 

The Governor-General t hen in pon n<l- 

vices, which, though they were lost upon a sensual 
and profligate prince, will not be lost upon the 
people of England. “ As in a state,” said he “ the 
evils that are practised, by the lower class of men, 
are to be attributed to the example held out to them 
by their superiors, and to their connivance, or to their 
weak government ; so am I obliged to represent, that 
all the oppressions and extortions committed by the 
aumils on the peasantry, take their source in the 
connivance and irregularities of the administration 
of Lucknow.” 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is. That 
an expensive government is, by the very nature of 
things, an unjust and oppressive government; and 
that expense, when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is 
the cause, not of misery alone, but of ruin and deso- 
lation. “ Though the Company’s subsidy,” said he, 

“ is at present paid up with regularity, yet I cannot 
risk my reputation, nor neglect my duty, by remain- 
ing a silent spectator of evils which will, in the end, 
and perhaps that end is not very remote, render 
abortive even your Excellency’s earnest desire that 
the subsidy should be punctually paid. Thus, I 
recommend economy in your own household disburse- 
ments, as the first measure, whence all other correc- 
tions are to take place. — I do not neglect the dignity 
of your station : nor am I actuated by views for the 
Company’s subsidy only. Your dignity does not 
flow from a splendid retinue ; and unnecessary estab- 
lishment of household servants, elephants, sumptuous 
ceremonias, and other circumstances of similar na- 
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, lia'pejise described by Cornwallis 

BOOK VI. ture : But from a just and wise administration of 
your government and finances.” ' 

1795. Just before the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the 
new ministers repaired to Calcutta ; in order more 
fully to explain the deplorable state in which the 
government and population of the country were 
placed, and to pray for counsel and support in con- 
ducting the affairs of a prodigal government and an 
impoverished people. The Governor-General, before 
leaving India, addressed to the Vizir another letter, 
of great length, from Madras. In this he repeats, 
that the effects of an expensive government are two, 
^ First, the oppression and misery of the people ; and 
-secondly, the fall of the government itself. " It is 
well known,” says he ; “ not only throughout Hin- 
dustan but to all Europe, that the revenues of your 
Excellency’s dominions are diminished beyond all 
bonjecture.— Does not this consideration alarm your 
Excellency? — Can any thing but ruin result from 
such circumstances ?— Are not these facts a decisive 
proof of tyranny, extortion, and mismanagement, in 
the aumils? — And, what must be the situation of the 
ryots who are placed under such people ? — But your 
Excellency knows, that the prayers of the oppressed 
are attended to by the Almighty ; and often call 
down his vengeance upon their oppressors. — History 
confirms the observation, by exhiMting ■ innumerable 
examples of monarchies overturned, and families 
effaced from the earth, by a violation of justice in 
the sovereign, or neglect in him to enforce its laws.” 

He continues ; “ The evils flowing from this source 
would have been less felt, if, in proportion as the 


' Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Vezir, dated 29th Jan. 1793 ; 
printed papers nt supra, p. 11 — 13- 
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revenues declined, a diminution of expenses had taken book vi. 
place. But profusion, in fact, was the cause of the 
first evil : and- the continuance of it increased its 1795. 
magnitude.” 

He adds, “ All the world concurs in encomiums 
upon the dignity and splendour which adorned the 
court of your illustrious father; but his splendour 
did not arise from the gaudiness of equipage, from 
frivolous dissipation, or from profuse expenditure. 

He well knew, that the best ornament of sovereignty 
) is justice : that due economy is the source of order 
\ and dignity : that the true splendour of a court is 
L derived from equity and wisdom.” 

“ If,” says he, “ the information which I have re- 
ceived of the state of the country be true, the dis- 
orders ^ exceed all bounds, and all description. The 
consequence is, that the revenues are collected, with- 
out system, by force of arms ; that the aumils (revd- 
nuc agents) are left to plunder uncontrouled ; and 
the ryots have no security from oppression, nor means 
of redress for injustice exercised upon them.” ‘ 

In May 17 9^ S ir John Shore, in his letter to the 
Resident at Lucknow, said; “ It has long been.my 
anxious wish, no less than that of m y pre dej^sor, 
the Marquis Cornwallis, to prevail upon the Nabob 
Vizir to an'ange the internal administration of Im 
country, and establish it upon pi’inciples calculated 
to promote the happiness of his subjects and the p er- 
manency of his own authority. I cannert, therefore, 
observe, without regret, that his Excellency does not 
appear to have adopted any measures for this pur- 
pose, in consequence of the letter ad dressed to hi m 
by Marquis Cornwallis- from Madras, and jvhich I 
delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the most 


Printed papers, uC supra, p. 17, 19. 
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BOOK VI. serious recommendation to them to use their utmost 
exertions in giving effect to the advice and represen- 
1795 . tations of his Lordship.” ’ 

Fyzoollaii Khan, the Rohilla chief, to whom the 
district of Rampore had been preserved, at the time 
when the rest of his nation were exterminated from 
the country to which they had given their name, 
died, at an advanced age, in 1794, leaving the coun- 
try over which he had ruled, in a high state of culti- 
vation and prosperity. The succession went to 
Mahommed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly con- 
firmed by the Vizir, and acknowledged by the prin- 
cipal Rohilla chiefs. His younger brother Gholaum 
Mahomed, an ambitious man, contrived in a little 
time to get him into his power ; when he put him to 
death ; and sent a large present to the Vizir, with a 
promise of augmented tribute, if he were confirmed 
in the government of Rampore. Though the mur- 
dered Prince left a son, in a state of nonage, the 
Vizir was by no means disinclined to the proposition 
of Gholaum Mahomed. It was, however, a proceed- 
ing of too much importance to be concluded without 
the permission of the British government ; and that 
was refused. The British troops, under Sir Robert 
Abercromby, joined by such forces as the Vizir could 
afford, were ordered to march against the usurper, 
and treat him as a rebel. It was the pu^ose of the 
Go vernor-General, to w rest tfi^ country ent irel y * from 
th e fami ly of Fyzoollah Khan, notwithstanding the 
ri ghts of_the_ son of Mahomed Ali , guar anteed by 
thejritish gov ernment ; ® and notwithstanding the 
rights of the people of the Country, happy under the 
frugal government of the Rohilla chief, menaced with 


> Printed papers, ut supra, p. 14. ^ 

’ Sir John Malcolm,. Sketch of the Political History of India, p. ig5. 
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the Affairs of Oude. 

misery and ruin under the exactions of the Vizir, to BOOK VI. 
which, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
the British ruler was about to condemn them. The 1795. 
rapidity of Sir Robert Abercromby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions which were forwarded to 
this effect. A battle was fought at Bi ttawra h ; in 
which, after making a partial impression upon the 
British line, the Rohillas were defeated. Negotiation 
followed, and an arrangement was made. The trea- 
sures of the late prince, Fyzollah Khan, were given 
up to the Vizir. And a jaghire, of ten lacs of reve- 
nue, under the express guarantee of the English 
government, was granted to Asoph Ja h, the son of 
Mahomed Ali.^ 

The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in 
the Nabob’s affairs. “ The exigencies of his govern- 
ment,” as we are informed by the Directors, “ were 
supplied by loans, on terms increasing in proportion 
to the sums demanded, and the discharge of one 
debt was effected, not from the revenue, but by con- 
tracting another of an increasing interest.” The 
ministers Hussein Reza Khan, and Rajah Tickait 
Roy, had become odious to him, by opposing ob- 
structions to his will : and he accused them of the 
embarrassments which had grown upon him during 
their administration. His desire was to make Rajah 
Jao Loll his minister ; who had been one of his inti- 
mates for several years, and professed absolute sub- 
serviency. The aversion of the English government 
to this minion was not unknown. The Nabob there- 
fore was advised to assume the appearance of acting 
as his own minister ; while the business and power, 
in reality, passed into the hands of Jao Loll. 

> Colleton of Treatie^ and Engagements, with the Native Princes 
and States of Asia, &c.,()rinted for the East India Company in 1812, 
p. 150—161. 
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BOOK VI. The English troops, employed in the country ol 
Chap. 7. Vizir, were always on the inci’ease. Instead ol 
1796 ’. the single brigade, which Hastings had pronounced 
sufficient, even the two brigades, for which Lore 
Cornwallis had made provision, in the subsidy of 
fifty lacs, were now exceeded. In their dispatch of 
the 22d of April, 1796, the Directors commanded the 
two re^ments of native cavalry, serving under the 
Presidency of Bengal, to be augmented to four ; and, 
“ in order to relieve the Company from a consi- 
derable part of the expense, they directed that 
every possible effort should be made to induce the 
Vizir to disband his own useless cavalrv, and to 
apply a part of the sums expended in their support to 
defraying a part of the charges which the Company 
incurred by the proposed augmentation.” * With 
this proposition, the Vizir, at first, would by nc 
means comply. And in IMarch, 1797» the Governor- 
^ Gene ral paid a .visit to_Lucknow, _ib£_J;he “two 
^C- avowed j)bjects,” as he himself expresseeHt, “ of in- 
ducing the Vizir to establish a reform jn his adminis- 
tration, and to pay part of the ne\v cavalry establish- 
ment, which he had already peremptorily I’efused.” ® 
The influence of the British ruler was not entirely 
without success ; an agreement was obtained from 
the wretched Vizir to add to his former subsidy the 
expense of one Europeein and one native regiment 
of English cavalry, provided the annual amount 
should not exceed five and a half lacs of rupees ; and 
Tuffeizel Hussein Khan, a man in whose probity and 
talents the Governor-General placed great reliance, 
was appointed minister. 

Only a few months elapsed, when, after a short 
illness) the Vizir expired. The eldest of his brothers 
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and Succession of Mirza Ali, his San. 

Was Saadut Ali, who, in fear of intrigues, had been BOOK. VI. 
compelled to reside on a pension at Benares. To the ' 
Tsuccession of Mirza Ali, the eldest son of Asoph ul 1797. 
Dowlah, Saadut Ali offered objeetions, asserting that 
neither he, nor any other of the reputed children of 
the late Vizir, was really his offspring ; And he urged 
his own pretensions to the vacant throne. T he arbi- 
ter in this grea t dispute was Bie dove rnor-General . 

The acknowledgement of the late Vizir, who had 
treated Mirza Ali as his son and successor ; the un- 
doubted principle of the Moslem law, which renders 
that acknowledgeinent a valid title ; the acquiscence 
of the Begums, the wife and mother of Asoph ul 
Dowlah; the concurrence of the capital; and the 
danger of admitting reports on the filiation of princes 
to decide the question of their succession, swayed the 
mind of the Governor-Genei'al ; and Mirza Ali, com- 
monly known by the name of Vizir Ali, was placed 
on the musnud, and recognised by the English go- 
vernment as Nabob of Oude. 

The young sovereign had not long enjoyed his 
power and dignity, when complaints were received 
by the Governor-General, both respecting his title, 
and respecting his conduct. The situation of affairs 
appeai’ed to require the presence of the English ruler ; 
and he began his journey to Lucknow. Upon his 
arrival, he found a scene of intrigue of extraordinary 
activity, and extraoi’dinary complication. The elder 
Begum, having interfered with the conduct of the 
Nabob, had been urged to return to Fyzabad ; and 
animosity succeeded to fi'iendship. Almas Ali Khan, 
who had been an object of distrust to the British go- 
vernment for many years, and forced to keep aloof 
from public affairs, had so successfully emplo;fed his 
leisure^^in carrying on the business of renter, that a 
great proportion .of th ciiuntry 'y:i» now placed in his 
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book vr. hands ; and he was the most powerful individual in 
' the state. Upon her quarrel with the Nabob, the 
1797. Begum had resigned hei’self to the councils of this 
man ; who advised an apparent reconciliation with 
the Nabob. “ On my arrival at Lucknow,” says 
the Governor-General, “ the confeder acy b et wee n the 
Nab ob and Be gum appeared indissoluble, and it was 
the opinion of the minister that theyiiouldjnot be 
d^nited. The principal adviser of the Begum was 
Almas, either directly, or through (her principal 
eunuch) Jewahur Ali Khan. And Hossein Reza 
Khan, and Tickait Roy, ranged under their banners. 
With the Nabob, his father-in-law Sherf Ali Khan 
was supposed to have the most influence. — The object 
of alLparties was to oppose the English influence.” 

Presently the views of the actors began to dfsclose 
themselves. And a malady which attacked the Nabob, 
tfie measles, or small-pox, shortly after the arrival of 
the Governor-General, afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity for intrigue. — “ I confess,” says the Governor- 
General, “ without reserve, that I never was involved 
in a scene of more perplexity and profligacy.” 

“ On the 29 th of December,” (I still use the lan- 
guage of the Governor-General’s report,) “ Almas, 
who has most sedulously studied appearances, waited 
on the minister, and entered into conferences with 
him which lasted several days. He began with strong 
con)plaints of the conduct of Vizir Ali, whom he de- 
signated by a most opprobrious term. He spoke of 
him as spurious and profligate ; as a man who would 
ruin the country by his vices and profusion. He 
mentioned the earnest wish of the Begum and him- 
self, that he should be deposed, and some one of the 
sons of Suja ud Dowlah, be placed on the musnud, 
excluding all the sons of Asoph ul Dowlah,.. as spu- 
rious.” The sane representations were successively 
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repeated to the Governor-General, and to the Gover- BOOK vi, 
nor-General in company with the Commander-in- 
Chief. Mirza Jungly, a brother of the late Nabob, 1797, 
younger than Saadut Ali, was the person whom the 
Begum and Almas combined in recommending. And 
" a large pecuniary sacrifice,” says the Governor- 
General, “ was promised, as a compensation for my 
acquiescence.” — “ Almas,” he continues, “ acts in the 
name of the Begum ; and while he pretends to dis- 
avow, on her part, all wish to interfere in the admi- 
nistration, his propositions to me were directly calcu- 
lated to place it in her power.” 

Great industry and skill had been employed in 
prepossessing the mind of the Governor-General with 
the most unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, 
as a man between whose character, and the interests 
of the English, an irreconcileable contrariety was 
placed. He was represented as extremely profuse m 
his expenditure, and therefore likely to absorb the 
funds from which annual payments to the English 
might proceed ; as of a violent, ungovernable will, 
and therefore unlikely to be obedient to the English ; 
and finally, as altogether averse to the English, and 
likely to use his utmost endeavours to free himself 
from their yoke. 

The belief of these representations, communicated 
to the Governor-General, appeal’s to have decided the 
question. It prepared his mind for annexing weight 
to any e\ idence which might be preferred of the spu- 
riousness of the man whom he wished not to reign. 

It was no objection to the legitimacy of the Nabob, 
that he was not the son of the Begum, who had no 
child ; that he was the son of a female, menially em- 
ployed in the zenana. He was acknowledged by 
Asoph-al Dowlah as his son, and, according to the 
law of the ]\foslen*s, that w’as enongli. Tehzeen Ali 
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BOOK VI. Khan, however, a confidential eunuch of the late 
Vizir, told the following story ; That the mother of 
1797. Vizir Ali had a husband of lier own rank ; was never 
confined to the zenana, but quitted it daily, as is cus- 
tomary with menials of the same description, and 
went to her husband’s house ; that Vizir Ali was not 
the son of the Nabob, but purchased of his mother 
for 500 rupees after his hirth ; that it was customary 
for the Nabob, having no progeny, to purchase women 
who were pregnant, and bring up their children as 
his own ; and that this was the origin of all the chil- 
dren who were now regarded as the offspring of 
Asoph ul Dowlah.* 

In this statement, the only point of real importance 
was, whether Asoph ul Dowlah was, or thought that 
he was, the fatlier of the cliild produced by the 
mother of Vizir Ali. Tehzeen Ali Khan said, that 
he was not, and did not know of her pregnancy till 
after the birth of the child. And upon this story, 
told privately to the Governor-General by Tehzcen, 
who complained of having been treated with injustice 
by the Nabob, and who might Iiave been suborned 
by his enemies ; told without confrontation with the 
public, v/ithout confrontation with the Nabob, with- 
out cross examination, without counter evidence, 
without hearing any thing tlie party affected might 
have to adduce in his behalf, w ithout pushing the in- 
quiry by examination of other pcisons to whom the 
secrets of the zenana might be Icnown, and corrobor- 
ated only by w hat he was told w'as the public opinion, 
did the Governor-General declare, that a man whom 
he had acknowledged as Nabob of Olude, anJL who 
succeeded to the throne with the apparent concur- 

' Minute <)f Sii John ^lioie, dclailing the tneasiures which'^d to the 
deposition 'pf Vi7ir ill. printed papetj, ul'supra, No. 1. p t. 
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declared 2ip(m wsujficient Proof. , 

nance of all ranks, except the single voice of Saadut noOK VI. 
AH, was not the son of the late Vizir, and ought to be 
displaced from the throne. 1797. 

It is impossible, to read the account of this transac- 
tion, drawn up by the Governor-General, and not to 
be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity, and 
his desire to do justice. But it is easy also to perceive 
how much his understanding was bewildered; and 
impossible not to confess that he decided against the 
unfortunate Nabob the great question of a kingdom,, 
upon evidence upon which a court of English law 
would not have decided against him a question of a 
few pounds.” ’ 

■ When the resolution of deposing Vizir Ali was 
taken, the choice of a successor was easily made. 

Saadut Ali was the eldest surviving son of Suja 
Dowlah ; and would not, as Blirza Jungly, become a 
tool in the hands of the Begum and Almas. Whefi 
the treaty proposed by the Governor-General was 
communicated to Saadut Ali, it was not the time to 
dispute about terms. He gave his consent to every 
particular. He then proceeded to Cawnpore ; from 
which he was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow. The military force of the 
country was almost wholly English. The Nabob 
was, therefore, completely helpless ; and Saadut Ali 


‘ The tale of Tehzeen, said the Governor-General, concorded vfith 
public opinion. But what knew the Governor-General about the 
public opinion of Oude, e\cept what he was told ? And what was he 
told except by a few individuals who surrounded him ; and who con- 
curred, fur their own purposes, in nishing Vizir All to be deposed } The 
utmost that can be said for the tale of Tehzeen is, that it is not in itself 
incredible, or, perhaps improbable. But that was not the question. 
The only question was, whether there was or was not evidence to estab- 
lish the allegations. Undoubtedly his private conversation with the 
Governor-General, aided b^ what a few individuals told the Governor- 
General adbut public opinion — was not evidence sufficient to vest alle- 
gations with the character of facts. 
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Fis/r Ali deposed, and Saadut All proclaimed. 

* I 

BOOK VI. was proclaimed, without opposition, on the 21st of 
January. 1798. 

1798. The terms, to which he had at first assented, were 
somewhat modified after he came to the throne. It 
was finally established, that the annual subsidy should 
be raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the 
fort of Allahabad should be made over to the English. 
It was also arranged, that the regular amount of the 
English forces stationed in Oude should be 10,000 
men, including all descriptions ; that, if at any time 
the amount should exceed 13,000 men, the expense 
of all the troops above that number should be de- 
frayed by the Nabob ; if it should fall below 8,000, a 
proportional deduction should be made. The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the 
English, as compensation money, for the expense of 
placing him on the musmid ; and not, without their 
•'consent, to hold communication with any foreign 
state, to employ no Europeans in his service, or 
to permit any to settle in his dominions. Finally he 
agreed to allow a lac and a half of rupees as an an 
nual pension to tlie deposed Vizir Ali, who was re- 
moved to Benares ; and to afford a suitable main- 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of his 
brother, the deceased Nabob.' 

The tr ansaction had one attract ive feature ; that of 
gain iQ- t he C ompany : ^nd it received the most cor- 
dial approbation of the powers, ministerial, and direc- 
toi ial, at home. The political letter to Bengal, dated 
15th IMay, 1799, after a full commentary upon the 
proceedings, thus declares ; “ Having taken this 
general view of the subject, with a minute attention, 
however, to all the papers and proceedings, we are, 


* Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 19- 
supra. u. 177. 
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upon the whole, decidedly of opinion, that the late BOOK VI. 
Governor-General, Lord Teignmouth, in a most ar- 
duous situation, and under circumstances of much 1795. 
deucacy and embarrassment, conducted himself with 
great temper, impartiality, ability, and firmness ; and 
that he finished a long course of faithful services, by 
planning and carrying into execution an arrangement, 
which not only redounds highly to his own honour, 
but which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage 
of the Company, and the Nabob Vizir.”* 

On the 1st of August, 1792, Sir Charles Oakely 
succeeded General Medows, as Governor of Fort St. 

George, and President of the Council at Madras. Sir 
Charles remained in the government till the 7th of 
September, 1794, when Lord Hobart was placed at 
the head of the Carnatic Presidency. On the 13th 
of October, 1795, died, at the age of seventy-eight, 
the Nabob Mahomed Ali, Walau Jaw ; and was suefi 
ceeded by Omdut ul Omrah, his eldest son. From 
the date of the treaty, framed by Lord Cornwallis in 
1792 , the payments of the Nabob, being in years of 
peace, had, through the agency of the money-lenders, 
been regular. But the country, made over to the 
cruel exactions of this description of men, had rapidly 
declined. The continued operation of the same 
causes threatened to extinguish the resources of the 
government ; and, though no attempt had been made 
to ameliorate the state of affairs, during the life of 
Mahomed Ali, the succession of Omdut ul Omrah 
appeared to Lord Hobart to present a favourable 
opportunity for introducing those reforms of which 
the necessity had become so urgent. 

On the 24th of the same month, in which the 

Nabob died, the President deemed it exiiedicmt to 

* 

■ FrmteS Papers, ut supra, p.^1. 


VOL. VI. 
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Effects of Cornwallh's 

BOOK VI. place on record, by a INIinute in Council, a descrii)* 
tion of the ruinous coui-se in wliich affairs had pro- 
1795. ceeded, under the arrangement of 1792. The source 
of the evil was laid in “ the usurious loans, which,” 
says he, “ it has long been the practice, principally 
among the European gentlemen of the Presidency, 
to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon the differ- 
ent provinces of the Carnatic.” Some of the prin- 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said the Governor, 
or even some of the Company’s servants, enter into 
an agreement with the Nabob for the payment of 
the sums which may have become due to the Com- 
pany’s treasury. They receive a mortgage upon a 
portion of the territory. To render this availing, 
they stipulate for the appointment of the manager 
of the territory. It is also requisite to establish an 
understanding with the military commanding officer 
"bf the district. And, then, the chain of power is com- 
plete. Then, the unhappy ryots are delivered over 
to the uncontrolled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in 
the shortest time, of men “ hardened by practice, and 
with consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate 
of interest upon interest.”* 

It is not in the way of direct exaction alone, that 
the mischief was accomplished. Another “ endea- 
vour,” said the President, “ of those engaged in a 
concern of this nature is to enhance the price of grain 
by artificial means, lest the ordinary price of that 
article, the sole subsistence of the natives, should fail 
to answer the large advance of money, and the ex- 
orbitant advantage expected upon it, by the soukars,” 
or subordinate money lenders, to whose ruinous as- 


« Papers relating to the Affairs of the Carnatic, No. printed by 
order of the House of Commons, in 1803. 
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Arrqfigemenl with Ihe Nabob. . 

sistance the ryots are compelled to have recourse. BOOK VI. 
“ The means of effecting this purpose,” continues 
the magistrate, “ is easy ; for the necessitous con- 1795. 
dition of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it comes into their possession, 
in order to satisfy the urgent demands upon them 
which I have already described : the purchasers of 
this grain monopolize it, until the demand advances 
the price. If, towards the expiration of the season, 
any part of the grain should yet remain on hand, the 
expedient is, to divide the whole quantity, in what- 
ever condition it may be, among the inhabitants; 
and the people are compelled (in general the manu- 
facturers) to take it at a valuation considerably above 
the market price.” 

Such was the general course of oppression. The 
modes were infinite. “ The subject,” says the indig- 
nant Governor, “ is exhaustless.” ’ 

“ After this exposition, no comment,” he cries, 

“ can be required, to show that this species of go- 
vernment, if it deserves the name of government, con- 
I tains the most grievous oppression of the people, the 
I certain impoverishment of the country, and, conse- 
! quently, the inevitable decay of revenue.” 

A fact is here very forcibly urged upon our atten- 


‘ “ I should hesitate,” he says, “ to advance if I was not supported 
hy the authority of public record, that dating a late scarcity of grain in 
the southern provinces, the Manager had the hardiness to write a pub- 
lic complaint, to the Company’s collector, against the Polygars, for 
selling grain to the inhabitants. — Nor was the evil removed, without 
the interposition of this government, who, by sending vessels loaded 
with grain, induced the monopolizers, from regard to their own in- 
terests, to restore their usual supplies to the market." He adds; “ As 
the means of cultivation decrease, the price of grain is enhanced^ — and 
it is a notorious, but inhuman maxim of eastern finances, [Query, how 
much if differs from the principle of an lUiglish corn law] — that a time 
of scarcity is more productive to the Sirkar than a time of plenty, owing 
to the price at which the diminished quantity is sdld.” Ibid. 

E 2 
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Depemkw'e on the Engi'sh 

BOOK VI. tioii, of which it is important to find the true expla- 
nation. Under tlieir dependence upon the English 
1795. government, it has been seen, that the people of Oude 
I and Carnatic, two of the noblest portions of India, 
\ were, by misgovernment, plunged into a state of 
A wretchedness, with which no other part of India, 
hardly any other part of the earth, had any thing to 
compare. In what manner did the dependence of 
the native states upon the English tend to produce 
those horrid effects ? The difficulty of the answer is 
not very great. The oppressions of the native go- 
vernments were limited by their weakness. When 
they received the use of English strength, their op- 
pressions were limited by nothing, but the physical 
powers of the people to exist under oppression. So 
ill has the science of government been hitherto un- 
derstood, that under all the governments which ever 
yet existed, except perhaps one or two, there is no 
regular and effective restraint upon bad government, 
except from the dread of the insurrection and re- 
bellion of the people. In the governments of Asia, 
this produces no inconsiderable effects ; as the fre- 
quent revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly 
demonstrate. When misery had produced disaffec- 
tion, and disaffection had increased to a certain height, 
there was generally some popular leader who offered 
himself to the nation as an instrument of revenge, 
and cast the unworthy possessor from his throne. 
The progress, in general, was rapid, and easy. When 
oppression produced a decline of revenue, the evi- 
dent instability of the government deterred lenders ; 
money became wanting to pay the troops ; the troops 
first clamoured and then mutinied ; the voice of the 
nation joined that of the array ; a revolution took 
place ; and commonly, for two or three generations, 
the new family governed comparatively well. Among 
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inn eased flip Vices of native Governments. 

the small sovereignties of India, misgovernment pro- book vi. 
duced weakness, and weakness invited conquest. 

The misgovernment, for example, of Carnatic and 1795. 
Oude, would infallibly have produced the conquest, 
of the one by Tippoo, and of the other by the Mah- 
rattas ; and as a Prince was commonly strong, only 
because he governed well, to be conquered was 
among the happiest results which the people knew. 

Till, indeed, governments attain that high pitch of 
excellence, at which they really perform in the best 
manner, and at the cheapest rate, the services of go- 
vernment to the people, all changes are, in general, 
for the good of the people. It is the stability of go- 
vernments, which, before this state of excellence, 
human nature has to dread. Now it is evident that 
when the uncontrollable force of a British army is 
lent to an Indian prince, his subjects are immediately^ 
placed without the pale of hope. The Prince is 
completely set above the only fears, which, in his 
situation, could operate as a restraint upon his dis- 
position to oppress ; that of insurrection, and that of 
being conquered. The source of almost all oppression, 
in Asiatic and European goveraments alike, is the rage 
of extorting more and more of their earnings from 
the people. This passion, instead of being abated by 
connexion with the English, is prodigiously inflamed ; 
when the tributary prince is carried to all the ex- 
cesses of taxation, not only by his own rapacity, but 
the necessity of supplying the enormous demands of 
his European masters ; and when his soldiers, as well 
as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection, 
by the terror of European arms. 

The progress of this oppression produced in the 
English any determinate resolution of reform, only 
when the visible desolation of the country presented 
the prospect of a rapidly approaching moment, at 
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• Lord Hobart’s Plan for as^'^imiiig 

which the English subsidy could no longer be found. 
We have seen what anticipations of this disastrous 
period the English rulers had already expressed 
with regard to Oude. The danger was still more 
imminent in the case of Carnatic. “ I cannot,” 
says Lord Hobart, " but look with extreme anxiety 
to the nature of the security, provided by the treaty 
of 1792, for those resources on which the British in- 
terests on the coast of Coromandel materially depend. 
I cannot but see that the present system of collecting 
the revenues of the Carnatic manifestly invalidates 
that security : And that, whenever a failure may 
happen in the payment of his Highness’s kists, we 
shall in vain have recourse to it for the recovery of 
the defalcation.” 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, in the 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Europeans ; be- 
cause, “ though the dealings of Soukars (native money 
lenders) in the collection of revenue, were not of re- 
cent establishment, yet the terms of loans had never 
been carried to so usurious an extent as since the 
practice had been introduced among Europeans.” 

This, however, the Governor declared to be com- 
pletely ineffectual. “ The prohibitoiy orders hitherto 
published, have,” he says, “ all failed of their object : 
Because the evasion of them is easy to Europeans, 
through the agency of their native servants ; and be- 
cause the enormous profits which arise from those 
usurious loans, hold out an irresistible temptation 
to adventurers. To prohibit the intercourse of 
Europeans at the Durbar, is ineffectual. Other chan- 
nels of communication are open ; and the superin- 
tendant of an usurious loan at Falamcotah conveys 
his demands to the ears of the Nabob with no less 
certainty than he who lives in the precincts of Che- 
pauk. As long,-, therefore, as his Highness shall be 
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SO regardless of his true interests, as to deliver up his book vi. 
provinces, and his people, to public depredation, so 
long will there be found men, who, in the pursuit of 1795. 
extravagant advantages, will overleap Jhe bounds of 
discretion and moral obligation.” 

In these circumstances, what is to be done ? “ So 
desperate a malady,” said the President, “ requires a 
remedy that shall reach its source. And I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion, that there is no mode 
of eradicating the disease, but by removing the ori- 
ginal cause ; and placing those districts, which are 
pledged for the security of his kists, beyond the reach 
of his Highness’s management;” in other words, 
assuming the collection of the revenue, and the whole 
of the internal government. And even this was a 
partial remedy ; for though it might alleviate the dis- 
tress of those particular districts, it left the remainder 
of the country to all the deplorable consequences df 
the misgovernment of the Nabob. 

Th e Governor describes, in a style i nstructive fo r 
other occasio ns, the tissue o f interest s by which radical 
refo rm was oppos^ “ The disposit io n,” says he, 

“ which his Highness has already evi nc ed to oppose 
su ch an arrangement, leaves me no doubt of the real 
ca use. It is not possible to calculate the extent and 
variety of interests which are involved in this one 
pursuit. And, though they are subdivided in every 
direction of the Carnatic, yet at the call of danger they 
all rally round a common centre. The great houses 
of business, who are the principal money-lenders at 
the Durbar, borrow from individuals, who, though not 
absolutely engaged in the loan itself, are partakers of 
the speculation in a remote degree, and feel, with no 
less sensibility than their principals, the approach of 
danger. of intere st makes ^ ^mmon 

cause. An3TK^reat body of intgrest which is con- 
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The Plan of Lord Plob^irt 

BOOK VI. densed upon this principle, is uniformly exerted to 
support his Highness in an inflexible resistance against 
1795. a melioration of system, and to oppose a reformation 
which I consider essential to the national welfare.” * 
This representation is the more worthy of regard, as 
it is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to every govern- 
ment under the sun, in which there is need of re- 
form. 

On the day following the date of the Rlinute from 
which these particulars have been taken, the Governor 
of Fort St. George addressed a letter to the Governor- 
General in Council, in which he represents, that, incon- 
sequence of several communications which he had with 
Mr. Dundas, and with Lord Cornwallis, before leaving 
England, respecting the necessity of a change in that 
state of things which was established by the treaty of 
1792, he had opened a negotiation for that purpose 
with Omdut ul Omrah ; and that he had not com- 
municated his intention to the Supreme Government, 
or waited for its concurrence, on account of the in- 
trigues of those, who, from personal interest, endea- 
voured to prevent the accomplishment of his object. 

The first of the points, which the Governor endea- 
voured to gain, was the transfer of the collections, 
including all the powers of internal government, in 
the districts pledged for the subsidy. The benefits 
would be ', to the Nabob, the saving of the exorbitant 
interest which the usurers received ; to the people, 
deliverance from extortion ; to the Company, security 
against the desolation of the country. The second 
point regarded the Southern Polygars. The right of 
collecting the tribute from the country of the Polygars 
had been yielded to the Company by the treaty of 


See llic Miimto of Lord Hobart, priutud papers, ut supra, p. 
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1792, but the nominal right of sovereignty reservecr BOOK VI. 
to the Nabob. This proved a source of obstruction 
to the right ordering of the country ; and the Cover- 1795, 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In the third 
place he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 
in Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty of Cornwallis, were to be garrisoned by the 
troops of the Company. 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
offered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The influence of 
those who had opposite interests prevailed. “ It has 
been with the deepest regret,” said the Governor, 

“ that I have found the Nabob unmoved by my en- 
treaties and remonstrances upon this subject : Not 
that he has been insensible to the justice and expe- 
diency of what I have proposed : but, as he has canj 
didly confessed at several interviews with me, that 
he has not the resolution to comply ; informing me, 
that his native ministers and European advisers, so 
perplexed, plagued, and intimidated him, that he 
could not venture upon the measure, notwithstanding 
his conviction that he ought to do so.” ^ 

The Members of the Supreme Government carried 


‘ President’s Minute in Council, 24th November, 1795 j printed 
papers, ut supra, p. 104. Lord Hobart felt whnt reformers are sore to 
experience, wherever the interests opposed to reform continue to exist : 
“ I am aware,” said he, “ of the numerous enemies who will start up 
against me, for the part I have taken. But I have a shield in the con- 
sciousness of an honest execution of my duty, which blunts their arrows, 
and which will ultimately render all their efforts impotent and unavail- 
able. — 1 have forborne to bring forward the names of individuals, not 
because I am not able to do so, but because tbe subject is above personal 
considerations. — Let those who have amassed wealth, by such jneans, 
enjoy it as well as they can.^ Let it be my pride to have paid this tribute 
to suffering humanity, by 'deterring others from the commission of 
similar enormities.” Ibid.* The enemies of reform in India, and the 
enemies of reform in England, are of one and tbeSame caste. 
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BOOK VI. their expectations even farther than the President of 
the Council of iNIadras ; for no sooner was the decease 
1795 . of the preceding Nabob known than they sent to that 
Gk)vemor their instructions, dated the 28th of October, 
1795, to endeavour to obtain the consent of Omdut ul 
Omrah to the cesssion of all his territories. 

Upon the failure of his endeavours to obtain the 
concurrence of the Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated 
his intention, to assize the district of Tinivelly, for 
the liquidation of the debt termed the cavalry loan ; 
and to insist upon possession of the Carnatic forts. 
To this the Supreme Government objected, as an 
indirect mode of compelling the N abob. They argued, 
that the treaty, in which that loan was not mentioned, 
gave no right to any assumption of territory for its 
liquidation ; and, although the treaty did say abso- 
lutely, and without any specification either of time or 
circumstances, that “ all the forts in the Carnatic 
were to be garrisoned with the troops of the Com- 
pany;” as some case had not occurred which was 
specified in one of the negotiating letters of Lord 
Cornwallis, the Supreme Government contended that 
even this measure it was not lawful to enforce. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion. That the Nabob had 
himself infringed the treaty, and thereby liberated 
the Company from its engagements, by granting as- 
signments, which the treaty prohibited, upon the dis- 
tricts mortgaged for security of his annual payments ; 
That self-preservation, threatened by the rapid deso- 
lation of the country, and the loss of resources which 
it implied, justified the Company in such interference 
as the necessity of the case required : And, above all, 
that the people of the Carnatic, to whom, beside the 
claims of humanity, it would be, infamous to suppose, 
that the Company had not, by ^^haring the fruits of 
their labour, contracted sacred obligations, ought not 
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to be sacrificed in millions, to any obligations, to any BOOKVI. 
one man, which it was possible to contract. 

On this subject, the Supreme Government declared 1795. 

“ That their principles were fairly at issue with those 
of the Governor of Fort St. George,” and appealed 
to the authorities at home. That jealousy, which 
was so apt to arise between the heads of the two Pre- 
sidencies, especially when the head of the Supreme 
was inferior in rank to the head of the subordinate 
government, appears on this occasion to have embit- 
tered the opposition of the Governor-General. In 
the address from the Supreme Government to the 
Court of Directors, commenting upon the arguments 
of the Governor of Fort St. GJeorge, it is said ; “ On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supreme Government; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the ob- 
servation and notice of your Honourable Court.” On 
this expression Lord Hobart remarked ; “ If I am 
not to defend my conduct, when attacked — attacked 
in terms, not indeed of intemperance and declamation, 
but of cool, deliberate censure and severity, impeach- 
ing my character, as a public servant, in a manner not 
possible to be misunderstood, I am placed in a situa- 
tion wholly incompatible with a due regard to my 
own reputation.” 

As for the principles stated by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded " rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called 
for specific measures of government ; but that prin- 
ciples, professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating 
with circumstances,^ neither alluded to, nor enume- 
rated, but to be est^ated, as they arise, by the exist- 
ing government — ^the propriety, or impropriety of that 
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BOOK VI. estimation to depend, not upon precedent, analogy, 
- or any written law, but upon the subsequent opinion 

1795. of the world — can never be productive of those bene- 
ficial effects, avowedly sought for by the Supreme 
Board.” ^ In this instance, the Governor of Fort St. 
George saw clearly, and justly exposed, the futility 
of those loose and indefinite expressions of obligation, 
which are so fondly and frequently made use of by 
the half-informed pernons at the heads of govern- 
ments ; expressions which are so effectual in mislead- 
ing their understandings ; but, at the same time, so 
fortunately adapted to enlarge the sphere of their 
arbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound opposition of the Su- 
preme Government, and of the powerful class of 
individuals whose profit depended upon the mis- 
government of the country, no reform could be in- 
troduced, the war, which the progress of the French 
revolution brought on with the Dutch, provided for 
the Governor a sort of triumph, to which the 
enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have seldom 
any objection. In 1795 , an armament was fitted out 
at Madras, which, aided by a squadron of his Majes- 
ty’s fleet under Admiral Ranier, completely reduced 
the settlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, 
Banda, and Amboyna, without any incident of suf- 
ficient importance to require a particular description. 
Their possessions on the Peninsula were likewise 
subdued; Cochin, after a great resistance. And 
their grand settlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
fell into the hands of the Fnglish, the same year. 
In 1797, preparation was made for expeditions against 
Mauritius, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla. 


■ Letter from Lord Hobart to the Court oPDirectors ; printed papers, 
ut supra, p. 87—93. ** 
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The first division of the armament against Manilla BOOK VI. 
had actually sailed to Penang, the port of rendez- 
vous; when the accounts received of the treaty of 1798 . 
Campo Formio, and the suspicions excited of Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas, frightened the government, after 
incurring the expense, into a renunciation of both 
enterprises. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Sir John 
Shore, who had been raised to the peerage, by the 
title of Lord Teign mouth, resigned the government 
of India, and sailed for England. Lord Clive, who 
was appointed to succeed Lord Hobart in December, 

1797 , arrived at Madras on the 21st of August, 1798. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Lord Mornington Governor-General — Agents of 
Tippoo at the Isle of France — Governor-General 
resolves on immediate War — Import of the Ch'- 
cumstances — Opinions in India — Nizam AH re- 
caves more English Troops and dismisses the 
French — Unfruitful Negotiations at Poonah — 
Progression of Governor-General's Demands — 
War begins — Plan of the Campaign. — March of 
the Army — Siege of Seringapatam— Alarming 
Situation of the British Army in regard to 
Food — Seringapatam taken^ and the Sultan killed 
— Division and Settlement of the conquered 
Country. 

BOOK VI. When the play of private interest is not instruc- 
tive. either by the inferences which may be drawn 
1798. from it, or by the consequences to which it leads, it es- 
capes the curiosity of the historian, whose views ai’e 
directed by utility alone. Whatever share ministerial 
intrigues may have had, in the fluctuations of counsel, 
which attended the choice of a new Governor-General, 
it is sufficient for us to relate, that after Lord Hobart 
was appointed, on the 23d of October, 1793, to be 
Governor at Madras, he was nominated, on the 24th 
of December, in the same year, to succeed the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, as Governor-General of India. That, 
enjoying honourable and affluent prospects at home, 
and at that time filling an office of high dignity and 
trust. Lord Hobart would not h^ve left his country 
for less than the assurance of the highest place in 
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India, was well understood. Ministerial volition, of BOOK VI. 
course, was the origin of both the one appointment 
and the other. The administration, however, of Sir 1793. 
John Shore, who succeeded to the place of Governor- 
General, as senior member of the council, immediately 
upon the resignation of Lord Cornwallis, was not 
interrupted till the month of March, in the year 1797; 
when Lord Cornwallis was nominated a second time 
to fill the ofiices of Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief. The appointment was announced to the 
different Presidencies in India; and a measure, so 
extraordinary, seemed to declare that there was 
something extraordinary in the cause of it. Extra- 
traordinary as it was, it remained without effect. In 
the month of October, of the same year, it was 
notified to the different Presidencies, that the Earl 
of Mornington was appointed to be Governor-General^ 
in lieu of Marquis Cornwallis. He was appointed, 
it was said, .under circumstances, and for reasons, 
of a peculiar nature.” The Directors added, that 
“ various circumstances had induced the Marquis to 
resign his appointments.”^ Such were the myste- 
rious terms to which the actors thought fit to confine 
themselves. 

The Earl of Mornington had recently distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech, in the House of Lords, 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles, and 
of good abilities. The breach of faith to Lord Ho- 
bart it was proposed to compensate, viz. by money ; 
and that out of the Company’s purse. A proposition 
was brought forward for bestowing upon him a pen- 
sion of 1,500/. per annum, and this after being once 

' Public Letter to Fort St. George, 18th Oct. 1797. Papers relating 
to the Affairs of the Carnclic, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed 10th August, 1803, i. 244, 
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BOOK VI. rejected in the General Court, was, nevertheless, by 
Chap. 8. application of influence, finally confirmed. 

1798. The Directors, when pushed for their reasons, hinted, 
that the attempt of Lord Hobart to transfer to the 
Company the civil, as well as the military, govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which they 
said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren- 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longer 
in India. “ That attempt,” they observed, “ whether 
owing to the ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other 
cause, unfortunately failed. This failure involved his 
Lordship in an altercation with the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; upon which the Court of Directors thought it 
right to support their Government-General and to 
recall Lord Hobart.” ‘ 

Lord IMornington arrived at Calcutta on the 17th 
' of May, 1798, carrying out with him a mind more 
‘ than usually inflamed with the ministerial passions 
then burning in England ; and in a state peculiarly 
apt to be seized both with dread and with hatred of 
any power that was French. He had possessed but 
little time for acquainting himself with the com- 
plicated affairs of India, when all his attention was 
attracted to a particular point. On the 8th of June, 
about three weeks after his arrival, a paper was 
received at Calcutta, which purported to be a procla- 
mation issued by the Governor at the Isle of France. 
The paper imported, that two ambassadors had ar- 
rived from Tippoo Sultan, with letters addressed to 
the constituted authorities of the island, and dis- 
patches to be forwarded to the government of France ; 
that the object of the embassy was, to propose an 

alliance offensive and defensive with the French; 
«, 

< Speech of the Chairman in the General Court, 6th Feh. 1798. 
See the Report of th&Debate, in the Asiatic Annual Register, vol. i. 
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and to request a supply of ti’oops for the purpose of a BOOK VI. 
war against the English ; a war, which, with an 
earnest desire to expel the said English from India, 1798. 
the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive to assist him. The proclama- 
tion then invited the citizens to offer their services, 
on the liberal terms, which the ambassadors of the 
Sultan were ready to offer. 

This paper, which the Governor-General calls truly 
an “ extraordinary publication,” he was at first in- 
clined to regard as a forgery ; because, if a scheme^ 
of the nature here described, were really entertained, 
it was so much the interest both of Tippoo and the 
French, to conceal, and an act of such contemptible 
folly, to divulge it, that such a total want of all 
capacity for business was scarcely credible, on the 
part either of a man entrusted with the government 
of the Isle of France, or of men whom Tippoo would * 
choose for a delicate and important commission. 

The Governor-General, nevertheless, received so 
violent an impulse from the paper that he dis- 
patched a copy of it, even on the following day, to 
General Harris, the Comraander-in-Chief on the 
coast of Coromandel, at that time occupying, tem- 
porarily, the station of Governor of Fort St. George. 

His doubts respecting the authenticity of the docu- 
ment were declared ; but General Harris was com- 
manded “ to consider without delay the means of 
assembling the army on the coast of Coromandel, if 
necessity should unfortunately require such a precau- 
tion.” 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written 
by the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the purpose of conveying to the Indian govetn- 
ment intelligence, thdt such a proclamation had in 
fact been issued at the Isle of Franc^. And about 

VOL. VI. F I 
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BOOK VI. the same time, several persons arrived at Calcutta, 
who had been present on the island, when the inci- 
1798. dent occurred. “ A strict examination ” of those, whom 
the Governor-General calls “ the most respectable of 
those persons,” was performed. Iftheir information was 
to be relied upon, it appeared that toward the close of 
the month of January, 1798, two persons arrived at 
the Isle of France, by a ship from Mangalore ; that 
they were received with great demonstrations of 
respect, treated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and, 
during their stay on the island, entertained at the 
public expense ; that, without any previous rumour 
or notion on the island that aid was about to be given 
to that prince, or a war about to commence between 
him and the English, the proclamation in question, 
two days after their arrival, was fixed up, and cir- 
^ culated •, that the persons, thus treated as ambassa- 
dors, were so far from disowning the publication, that 
they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of 
their residence, and made promises in the name of 
the Sultaun, according to its terms ; and that on tlie 
7th of Jlarch they embarked on board the French 
frigate La Preneuse, accompanied by the men on 
whom the inducements held out by them had pre- 
vailed, to the amount of about two hundred, including 
some officers. * From other sources the Governor- 


* This is the account which is given in tlie Governoi^Gcneral’s Letter 
to the Court of Diiectors, dated 20tli March, 1T99. In his minute, iii 
the secret department, 12th of August, 1T98, tlie following is tlie 
account. “ 1 he ambassadors aided and assisted in the levy of ISO 
officers and privates, for the service of Tippoo, under the terms, and 
for the purposes, stated in the proclamation. Few of the officers are 
of jny experience, and the privates are the refuse of the democratic 
rabble of the island. Some of them are volunteers; others were taken 
from the prisons, and compelled to embark. Several of them are Calfrees, 
and people of half cast. With such of* these troops as were volun- 
eers, the ambassad&rs entered into several stipulations and engagements. 
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General was informed, that the French frigate ar- BOOKVI. 
rived at Mangalore on the 26 th of April ; that both , 

the Frenchmen and the persons by whom they 1798. 
had been brought, were received with great marks 
of satisfaction by the Sultan, and that the principal 
part of the Frenchmen were admitted into his 
service. 

That the Governor-General should have regarded 
these incidents as tokens of the hostile mind of Tippoo, 
was natural. The only material question relates to 
the nature of the impression on the mind of a wise 
man, which that inference was calculated to pro- 
duce. That the mind of Tippoo, in regard to the 
English, was full of hatred, and the spirit of revenge, 
it needed no new incident to disclose, or to confirm. 

In fact, the peace of Seringapatam was concluded 
with him, under a perfect conviction that his mind^ 
was breathing all the rage of disappointed ambition 
and humiliated pride ; and if the hostility of his sen- 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opi- 
nion of the persons in India and Europe, who at that 
time composed the compound government of India, 
that peace would never have been made, as it was 
made, abroad ; nor applauded, as it was applauded, 
at home. The basis on which the wisdom of that 
agreement rested was the supposed soundness of the 
conclusion, that the power of Tippoo, far from able 
to resist the British when entire, was so little formid- 
able when diminished to one half, that the hostility 
of his sentiments, however intense, and however 
certainly known, was a matter unworthy of particular 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all 
increase of territory unfavourable to their interests, 

in the name of Tippoo.” ll( Tippoo's own letter to the French Direc- 
tory, under date die 30th of August, 1798, he says he received only 
sixty soldiers. 
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■ and who, in the opposition of interest between Tippoo 
and the JMahrattas, could not fail to behold a security 
against the most formidable of the enemies whom 
India could raise them up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Go- 
vernor-General, by the incidents of which the above 
is the account, appears to have been strong and agi- 
tating in the highest degree. “ Under all these cir- 
cumstances, an immediate attack,” says he, *' upon 
Tippoo Sultan, for the purpose of frustrating the ex- 
ecution of his unprovoked and unwarrantable projects 
of ambition and revenge, appeared to me to be de- 
manded by the soundest maxims both of justice and 
policy. — Such was the tenor of my opinions as early 
as the 20th of June, 1798 ; ” that is, only two days 
after any authentic information of the facts had been 
^received. “ I therefore,” continues he, “ recorded 
my decided judgment, that it was necessary to as- 
semble the armies on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar without delay, and I issued my final orders 
for this purpose on that day. I have no hesitation 
in declaring, that my original intention was — if cir- 
cumstances would have admitted — to have attacked 
the Sultaun instantly, and on both sides of his domi- 
nions, for the purpose of defeating his hostile prepa- 
rations and of anticipating their declared object. I 
was concerned, however, to learn, from persons most 
conversant in military details at Fort St. George, that 
the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Co- 
romandel, and certain radical defects in its establish- 
ments, would render the assembling a force equal to 
offensive movements against Tippoo, a much more 
tedious and difficult operation than I had appre- 
hended.” ‘ 


> Letter from Lor^Mornington to the Court of Directors, dated 80th 
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Either the Governor-General condemned the po- BOOK vr. 
li<7 of the treaty which was concluded by Lord 
Cornwallis, and highly applauded by the ministers, 1798. 
by the parliament, and by the people of England ; 

Or, such was the change in circumstances, that the 
enmity of Tippoo, which was neither formidable, nor 
offered any reasonable prospect of being formidable, 
in 1792 , had become intensely formidable in 1798; 

Or, lastly, the mind of the Governor-General was in 
a state of inflammation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally different from a cool and accurate contem- 
plation of the circumstances of the case. 

No where, in his official correspondence, as he lays 
down the reasons of his conduct, does he state any 
disapprobation of the treaty of Seringapatam. It 
seems, therefore, a proper conclusion, that no disap-' 
probation of it existed in his mind. > 

Whether, in the circumstances of Tippoo or the 
English, there was any thing at that time, which ren- 
dered the inimical mind of Tippoo more alarming, 
than at the date of the peace, is the next point of ra- 
tional enquiry. The English, unless we are to sup- 
pose that the government which they had established 
in India was too bad to admit of progression, must 
have advanced in all the elements of political power. 

They had enjoyed -uTiintewupied peace; they had 


March, 1799. Papers presented to the House of Commons relating to 
the late War in the East Indies with Tippoo Sultaim; ordered to be 
printed 26th Sept. 1799. “ The necessarily dispersed state of the 
troops,” (says Col. Beatson, View of tho Origin and Conduct of the 
War with Tippoo Sultaun, i. 15,) “ would have been of less impor- 
tance hut for those radical defects, which bare in a certain degree at all 
times existed. These proceed from a iystem of economy, which pre- 
cludes the expense of establishing depots of grain in dilferent pbrts of 
our possessions, and of maintaining a fixed establishment of draught 
and carriage cattle; without which no portion of the Madras army, 
however amply it might have been supplied with every other requisite 
for field operations, was in a condition to act t^th promptitude and 
effect.” 
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BOOK VI. taken possession, almost unresisted, of both the 
French and Dutch settlements in India ; time had 
1798. been given to improve their experience, and their in- 
stitutions, and to reap the greatest possible fruit from 
the extensive districts which the partition of one half 
of Tippoo’s former territories had added to their do- 
minions. On the side of Tippoo no change could 
possibly have taken place, except by the exertions 
which he might have made to improve his revenues, 
and his army — revenues completely exhausted, and 
an army conquered and reduced — out of the resources 
of a country desolated in every quarter, by the ra- 
vages of war ; and reduced to one half of that extent, 
over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail. 

It would be ridiculous, and at the same time the 
.deepest imputation upon the English government, to 
suppose, that, intrinsically, the power of the English 
had not risen upon that of Tippoo, and rendered its 
preponderance still greater, during the interval of 
only six years which had elapsed since the pacifiea- 
tion of Seringapatam. If then any danger to the 
English now accrued from Tippoo greater than the 
danger of 1793, it must be sought for in causes ex- 
terior to the condition and resources of the countries 
appertaining to each. The connection with allies 
was the only circumstance from without, by which 
the power of either government was affected. 

With respect to the English, it was indeed alleged 
that their allies, the Nizam and tlie IMahrattas 
yielded a prospect rather of danger than of aid. 
This, however, was a circumstance which presented 
consequences of two different sorts. If the want of 
allies increased the causes of their dread of Tippoo, it 
rendered them less able to fight with him, and there- 
fore increased tile motives to peace. If they were 
perfectly able to fight with him, notwithstanding the 




want of allies, this very circumstance proved, that book VI. 
they had nothing to apprehend from remaining at 
peace. If it was alleged that they were able to 1798. 
fight now, but should not be able, after the lapse of 
some time, it implied that Tippoo’s government was - 
better than theirs, and would more rapidly increase 
his resources. 


Besides ; it was not true, that the English were 
to a considerable, if to any degree, less sure of 
auxiliary operations, than at the commencement, or 
any moment since the commencement of the peace. 
The Mahrattas, it was supposed, would stand aloof, 
even if the Company were attacked. But, in the first 
place, it was to be remembered, that as the Mahrattas 
dreaded nothing more than the increase of Tippoo’s 
power, the natural conclusion was, that, if they saw 
the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to 
offer effectual assistance, and if at present they 
showed indifference to the dispute, or rather a 
jealousy of the English, the reason was, because 
they saw the English not likely, by suffering at 
the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo formidably 
strong, but much more likely, by crushing Tippoo, 
to raise their own power to a great and formidable 
height. It was also true, that at the moment 
when Lord Cornwallis concluded the treaty, a 
knowledge of the case was all that was necessary 
to convince any man, that hardly any dependance 
could, even then, be placed on assistance from the 
Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute ; and 
in fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 


co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in e^ual 
force at the present 'hour, and was as likely to pro- 


duce the desired effect. 

The only source of jealousy whim regarded the 
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Nizam, the second of the English allies, was the 
corps of sepoys commanded by Frenchmen. In the 
state of mind by which the Governor-General, and 
Englishmen of his intellectual and moral cast, were at 
that time distinguished, the very existence of a 
Frenchman was a cause of alarm : and a military 
corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, assumed the 
dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil. It was, at 
the same time, however, a circumstance perfectly 
known, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended 
upon the English themselves, by an act totally free 
from difficulty, completely to remove. The Nizam 
had already proposed to Sir John Shoi’e the dismissal 
of the French officei's in his service, and the abolition 
of the corps, provided the English troops in his pay 
were so increased, and their services so extended, as 
to enable them to defend him against the aggressions 
of the INIahrattas. The English themselves indeed 
were eager to hold forth, that the French officers, by 
the avidity with which they absorbed the powers of 
the state, had become odious to the Nizam, who was 
now alarmed at their daring encroachments, and eager 
for their destruction. In point of fact, it was found, 
that, as soon as the Governor-General proposed to 
agree to the conditions upon wliich the Nizam had 
already offered to dismiss the French, his assent was 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is to be deemed, of 
seeking the destruction of Tippoo, was speedily taken 
away. The truth is, that the English were, in the 
first place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in the next 
place, not weaker, on any rational gi'ound of com- 
putation, in respect of allies, in the year 1798, than 
in the year 1793. If there was any thing real, 
therefore, in the ground of alarm, it is not in the cir- 
cumstances of the English, but in those of Tippoo, 
that it is to be^found. 

The revenue which it was possible for the very li- 
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mited territory of the Sultan to yield, and the mode- book vr. 
rate army which that revenue could maintain, it is ®- 
miserable to contemplate as having been a subject of 1798 . 
alarm, to a people, possessing the resources of the Eng- 
lish, and so many degrees advanced beyond their oppo- 
nents in the art and science of war. Of course, it is 
in circumstances extrinsic to his dominions, if in any, 
that Tippoo can be regarded as having been for- 
midable to the English, or as laying them under any 
obligation, beyond that which existed in 1792 , to 
adopt extraordinary measui’es of self-defence. But 
of such circumstances one only can be named ; and 
that is, his union with the French. To clear up, 
therefore, every difficulty in this question of policy, it 
only remains to inquire how much of danger was im- 
plied in the connexion which he had formed with that 
formidable people. 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with* 
the French at the date of the treaty of Seringapatam. 

A French corps had formed a distinguished part of 
his army from the moment he ascended the throne. 

When that treaty was concluded, a war was impend- 
ing between the English and the French ; and no 
man could have a doubt that Tippoo would gladly 
join the enemies of those whom he regarded as his 
inveterate foes, should those enemies think of carry- 
ing their arms to that distant part of the globe. 

With all these circumstances fully before him, Lord 
Cornwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had 
any new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in 
Lord Wellesley to come to the determination, which 
he says he had formed on the 20 th of June, 1798, 
of attacking Tippoo immediately, if he had found it 
possible to assemble the troops ? Two men had ap- 
peared at the isle of France, and a proclamation had 
been issued by the Governor. From ^his, as far as then 
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BOOK VI. was known, only one of three inferences could ra* 
tionally be drawn : Either that it set forth a number 
1798. of falsehoods, for the purpose of precipitating the Eng- 
lish into an Indian war : Or that it was the act of a 
naadman making public a communication which it 
was so much the interest of both parties to keep in 
the profoundest secresy : Or, which was by far the 
most probable supposition, that it was nothing but an 
act of boasting, bragging, folly, with something of very 
small importance for its foundation. Nothing was 
more likely than that Tippoo, seeing the increase 
which had taken place in the French corps in the ser- 
vice of other native powers, both in that of the Nizam, 
and that of the principal JMahratta power, was very 
desirous of increasing his own ; and might have sent 
agents to the Isle of France for the purpose of en- 
gaging both officers and men. It is well known, 
‘how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, enters 
into the verbal intercourse of the East ; it is well 
known, also, that Tippoo carried this weakness to ex- 
cess, and might be rcgariled as a braggart even 
among orientals. It is still further known, that 
on nothing was he fonder of bragging, than his 
power in relation to the English, and the vengeance 
which, if provoked by them, he should one day in- 
flict. It was, tiiereforc, not incredible, it was highly 
probable, that with a view to obtain a more favour- 
able reception to Jiis application for leave to enlist 
soldiers in the Isle of France, his agents were in- 
structed to talk very high, to boast of his enmity to 
the English, and even his power, if well supported by 
the French, to expel them from India. Vapour, of 
this kind, was a thing too common in India to excite 
any particular regard. But it was not surprising, if 
it produced on the French Governor a very different 
effect. It was v^ry well known, at the period when 
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the Governor-General was called upon to deliberate, BOOKVI. 
or to decide without deliberation, upon the question *^“**‘' 
of peace or war, that a high degree of excitability 1793. 
had, by the events of their revolution, been conveyed 
to the minds of Frenchmen ; that they were almost 
as much disposed to the language of vanity and os- 
tentation as the orientals themselves : and the only 
rational conclusion was, that the French Governor, 
evidently a very ignorant and foolish man, had been 
eager to adopt any occasion, however insignificant, of 
indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration, 
and display ; that the loose, hyperbolical talk of In- 
dians had been held forth as the momentous language 
of a solemn negotiation ; and that two agents for 
recruiting soldiers had been transformed into ambas- 
sadoi’s, for the purpose of contracting an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between the Sultan of My- 
sore, and the Republic of France. 

But, even should we go so far as to allow the wis- 
dom of supposing that Tippoo had made an overture 
of the most serious kind for an alliance offensive and 
defensive against the English, an important question 
is still to be asked. Did this, in the smallest degree, 
alter the circumstances of the English in regard to 
Tippoo ? W as their danger, in any respect, increased ? 

Would they have been perfectly safe to remain at 
peace, had not this overture been made ? If so, in 
what respect did this overture increase the probability 
of evil ? It may be affirmed, without any dread of 
refutation, that it produced no effect of that descrip- 
tion whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed 
nothing with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which 
was not perfectly known, believed, and acted upon 
before ; namely, his eager desire to do mischief to the 
English, and to uniti with any power that would em- 
bark in the same design, more es^^ecially with the 
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BOOK VI. French, whose power and hatred appeared to offer so 
great a resource. In fact, the incident made a dis- 
1798 . closure, which might have been regarded as agreeable ; 
that the connection between Tippoo and the French 
was so trilling, and their mode of intercourse so very 
' childish and absurd. It might have been expected, 
and it ought to have been beforehand supposed, that 
a perfect and regular channel of communication was 
opened between them, and tliat their conjoint means 
of annoying the English had been well digested, and 
perfectly understood. 

But, if this incident disclosed nothing with regard 
to the minds of Tippoo, and the French, except that 
they were less capable of doing mischief to the English, 
than might before have been reasonably expected, it 
can hardly be supposed, that an overture so loose, in- 
^ definite, full of negligence and mismanagement, could 
add any thing to the motives of the French for carry- 
ing hostilities to India, if their circumstances admitted 
so costly an experiment. And, lastly, if this overture 
intrinsically altered nothing, either in regard to the 
dangers of the English, or their knowledge of that 
danger, except by showing that it was less than they 
might have supposed, was there any thing (for that 
is the last hypothesis) in the state and condition of 
the French nation, at that particular time, which ren- 
dered it more likely they should now send an army 
to India, than at any period since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Seringapatam ? During tlie two days 
between the IStli and the 20th of .Tune, 1798, in 
which coAtracted space the Governor-General made 
up his mind, upon the strength of the incident in 
question, to attack the sovereign of Mysore instantly ; 
it may be affirmed, that he had no rational ground for 
supposing it more likely that the French would then 
mf ke war upoiji^India, than it had been at any period 
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since the war between them and England began. It book VI. 
evidently follow's*, that there was no reason for destroy- 
ing Tippoo, at this particular moment, which had not 1798. 
existed at every moment since the commencement of 
the negotiation for peace. 

Still, the character of the policy which was pursued 
by the Governor-General remains to be determined, 
by the solution, not of the question whether more 
reason, than at any preceding period, existed for the 
destruction of the Sultan, but of the question, wheth- 
er then sufficient reason existed as W'ell as, if 
such were the coincidence, at any antecedent time. 

More obscurity rests upon this determination. If it 
be true, that the Governor-General ought to have 
been guided by the act of parliament, made and pro- 
vided for the express regulation of his conduct, the 
answer is not doubtful. By that act, all augmentation ^ 
of territory, and every act of war against an Indian 
prince, except for self-defence, in the case of actual 
hostilities, was declared to be contrary to the interest, 
and injurious to the honour of the British nation. It 
will be impossible to show, that the war into which 
the Governor-General was so eager to plunge, was a 
war of self-defence, except by such arguments as will 
show, that no war which has a prospect of adding to 
the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a differ- 
ent sort. If it was pi’oper in the Governor-General 
to treat the act of parliament with contempt ; as the 
parliament itself soon after declared that it was, by 
thanking and applauding him for his flagrant viola- 
tion of that act; and if the only question was, whether 
or not the British interests were to be promoted, 
or the contrary, by the ruin of this dreaded foe, the 
inquiry is more complicated. What was to be gained 
was abundantly obvifcus ; it was the saving of the 
ej^pense, which the maintenance of amorce, sufficient 
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. to guard against any chance of evil from his malignity, 
would have required. This expense, if the war by 
good fortune had not been so very short, would not 
perhaps have equalled the intei’est of the money ex- 
pended by the war. Had this been the fact, more 
would have been lost, it is evident, than gained by 
the destruction of Tippoo; for as to the mere increase 
of dominion, independent of security, that, in the 
shape of a good, was not less violently renounced by 
Lord Mornington, than by the parliament, and by 
the nation at large. It was on tliis foundation, or 
otherwise it will be difficult to find one, on which, 
after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, instead of 
keeping the whole for the benefit of his country, ho 
gave to others an important part, and even urged 
upon the Mahrattas a portion which they refused. 
With regard to what was lost to the British interests 
by the destruction of Tippoo (for even the power of 
Tippoo was an evil not without its good), it is much 
less easy to form any thing like a determinate opinion. 
While Tippoo existed, the Mahrattas might be con- 
fidently expected to be much more subservient to the 
English, on w'hom alone they depended for assistance 
against this their greatly dreaded foe, than they were 
likely to be after his destruction, when every source of 
apprehension was taken away. What amount of evil 
might be involved in thus relieving the Mahrattas 
from all dependance upon the English cannot of 
course be exactly defined. The English were able 
to chastise them when they thought chastisement 
requisite. A case might even be supposed, in which 
Tippoo, instead of being an opponent, might have 
been a confederate of the Mahrattas against the 
En^ish. This supposition, however, is obviously 
confined to one case, that in which the English, re- 
nouncing their pacific policy, should bring the Mah- 
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rattasinto greater dread of unprovoked evil from the BOOK Vi. 
English, limn they lay under in regard to Tippoo. 

As affairs were actually situated, the effects of their 1793. 
emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began 
to appear ; and the Governor-General found himself 
under the supposed necessity of checking their auda- 
city by a war. 

That the contemplation of the facts made, on other 
occasions, an impression, correspondent to the in- 
ferences whicJi have here been drawn : made such an 
impression, at the time, on the minds of the most in- 
structed men in India, there is a remarkable document 
to show. On the 24th of July, 1798, a meeting was 
held of the British inhabitants of Calcutta, on the 
subject of the voluntary contributions in support 
of the war against the French, contributions pro- 
moted with great zeal, by all expectants and depend- 
ants on government, in every part of the British 
dominions. To this meeting great importance was 
attached ; and all the persons highest in their conse- 
quence, and warmest in their aspirings, were forward, 
by the exhibition of their persons, and of their fer- 
vour, not to omit so easy an opportunity of establish- 
ing a new title of merit in the eyes of their superiors. 

In this splendid, and numerous assembly, the Advo- 
cate-General, Mr. Burroughs, made the introductory 
address, at great length, and with the best of his 
eloquence. He introduced in it the following observa- 
tions, which constitute an article of evidence, of some 
weight, in determining the questions which arise out 
of the circumstances of that important era. “ Every 
man,” he said, “ at all acquainted with our situation, 
must know that in India we never before were so 
powerful and so unassailable, as at the present 
moment. We havrf an array infinitely stronger, in 
number and discipline, than we ever had before in 
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BOOK VI. India. We are without an enemy who can venture 
to attack us ; and he would assert that there was not 
179s. a single native who would now even wish to attack 
us, unless, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might have 
such a wish. Eut that Prince had received such a 
lesson in the last filysore war, as must deter him from 
any such enterprise again, even if he could have the 
aid of France in doing so. Any aid from Europe it 
was impossible he could have, considering the total 
want of ships in France, on which troops could be 
transmitted ; and we know besides, that the English 
fleets maintained the entire dominion of the seas, and 
that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inability to send one sail in safety from any of their 
ports, as they were all blocked up by the British 
navy. The French islands in India had thrown off 
all connection with France, and, instead of taking 
*any part against us, must now look to us as friends, 
to protect them from any attempts which might be 
made on them by France.” * 

Compelled reluctantly to abandon the design of 
immediately invading Mysore, the Governor-General, 
nevertheless, renewed his orders for assembling the 
army with the smallest possible delay. In the policy 
of this measure the Madras council by no means con- 
curred. Besides the length of time necessary for as- 
sembling the army, the expense, they said, would be 
M enormous ; and so much danger would be una- 
^ voidably created of provoking hostilities with Ti])poo, 
by vast preparations importing the design of war ; 
that they could not think themselves justified, without 
a strong representation, in obeying the orders which 
they had received. * « Not discouraged,” says the 

‘ See n Report of the business of this meeting : Asiatic Annual 
Register, vol. i. Chronicle, p. 31 . ^ 

* A Review of the ^te War in Mysore, in a Letter from an officer in 
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Governor-General, “ by these suggestions and repre- BOOK VI. 
sentations, I insisted on the immediate execution of 
my orders.”* 1798. 

During the interval which was required for assem- 
bling the army, the Governor-General found employ- 
ment in negotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission 
of the French officers, and the dissolution of their 
corps. Ilis minister, to whom the business of the 
state was almost wholly committed, was a partisan of 
the English, and well disposed for the annihilation of 
the French party ; as soon as the British government 
would consent to replace them by a force adequate to 
the service which the French performed in the pro- 
tection of the country. The Nizam was not altoge- 
ther blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 
of helpless dependance upon a superior power. But 
totally unequal, as he knew that he was, to the de- 
fence of himself, against the Mahrattas, against the 
Sultan, or against the English, it was easy for the 
minister to convince him, that he was safer in the 
hands of the English than of either of the other two. 

From the attainment ot what he regarded as an ob- 
ject of unspeakable importance, the dissolution of a 
French corps in the service of the Nizam, Lord Morn- 
ington was far from allowing himself to be restrained 
' by any dread of offending the Mahrattas; the motive 
by Avhich the mind of his predecessor had been swayed. 

His instructions were issued to the acting resident at 


India. Published by Wood, Esq. M. P. Colonel, and late Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, p. 10. The Governor-General’s Letter, ut supra, 
parag. 38. 

* Ibid. Colonel Beatson says (View of the Origin and Conduct of 
the War with Tippoo, i. 4), “ The apprehensions entertained Scorn 
the designs of Tippoo Sultan were certainly, at that period, considerably 
iqpreased by the bold and deetded measures of preparation and defence, 
which the Marquis Wellesley judged proper to adopt, a very few weeks 
after be had taken charge of the supreme goverumeij^ of India.” 

VOL. VJ. 
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BOOK VI. Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a negotiation 
with the Nizam ; and on the Isl of September a 
179 S. treaty was concluded, by ^\h^ch four battalions of 
British troops were added to the former two, and the 
British government was pledged for the protection of 
the Nizam, against any unjust demands of the Mah- 
tattas. The Nizam, on his part, engaged to disband 
the French corps in his service ; to deliver over its 
officers to the British government, whenever the whole 
of the British force should arrive in his capital ; and 
to raise the subsidy, which he paid for the mainte- 
nance of the British troops, from 57,713, to S,01,425 
rupees per month. 

Though the force which the French officers com- 
manded consisted, after all the alarm w hich it occa- 
sioned, of less than 14,000 men, it was necessary to 
. take precautions against the chance of their resistance. 
Pending the negotiation, tlieadditional troops destined 
for the service of the Nizam were collected in that 
part of the Company’s territory which touched upon 
his frontier ; and on the 10th of October joined the 
two former haltalions at Hyderabad. Fortunately 
for the schemes of the Governor-General, Raymond, 
whose talents and great influence might have been 
formidably exerted for the preservation of his power, 
had died a few months before ; and a struggle for 
Ascendancy liad introduced great animosity and dis- 
union into the corps. Not only the Nizam, but 
even the minister himself, waveied, however, and 
drew back, v, lien the euterpiLe came to the verge of 
execution. In so little respect was this greatly 
dreaded corps really held by the British officer, who 
commanded the six subsidiary battalions, that he did 
not hesitate to take a decisive step. He declared his 
determination, unless the Nizam came to the imme- 
diate resolutio'A of fulfilling his engagements, to make 
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an attack on the French camp with his own forces, BOOK VI. 
and proclaim the want of faith in tlie Nizam’s go- ^‘^***' 
vernment as the cause of all the consequences which 1798 . 
might ensue. A proclamation was soon after sent to 
the French camp, announcing the dischai'gd of the 
officers, and declaring it treason in the soldiers fo 
obey them. The soldiers were already in a staid 
approaching to mutiny. The disorders novi^ proceeded 
to greater violence ; and the officers were imprisbned 
by their men. In this helpless situation, the camp, 
which at the time did not contain above 11,000 men; 
the rest of the corps being on a distant detachment, 
was surrounded by the whole of the Britisli battalions, 
and a strong body of the Nizam’s hbrse. The men, 
upon a promise of their pay, and continuanefe bf ser- 
vice, laid down their arms; and the arrest of thd 
officers was accomplished without difficulty or datiger. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendly passions which 
Frenchmen at this moment excited in the Iireast of the 
Governor-General, he was careful to insure to the 
individuals, who had fallen into his power, that gene- 
rosity of treatment which a gallant mind eVer 
prompted to bestow. Their property, together ^ith 
such arrears as were due to them by the Nizam, were 
secured to their use; they were conveyed to Calcutta, 
under every indulgence compatible with the security 
of their persons ; and on their arrival in England the 
Governor-General provided that they should riot bd 
treated as prisoners of war, but transported to their 
country without detention.* 

> Letter of the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 
21st Nov. 1798. Printed papers, ut supra, p. 6. M.olcolm’s Sketch, 
p. 236—244. Beatson tells us (1. 50) that the sebret was well kept ; 
that the cause of sending the^detachmeiit from Guntoor to Hyderabad 
was not made known to the government of Madras ; and that the in- 
telligence of the annihilation of the French corps cai.-^ by surprise upon 

&Si 
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The Govemw-General fails 

The chances of good or evil from the Mahrattas, 
also, forced themselves upon the attention of the 
British government ; and negotiations were carried 
on at Poonah, at the same time with those, which, 
at Hyderabad, were conducted to an issue deemed so 
exceedingly favourable. The negotiations, however, 
attempted with the Mahrattas, produced not equal 
results. The substance of the treaty negotiated at 
Hyderabad was communicated to the Peshwa, both 
before and after its conclusion. “ And at both 
periods,” says the Governor-General to the Court of 
Directors, “ he expressed his entii'e approbation of 
the nature and tendency of the new engagements, as 
well in their operation upon the interests of the Mah- 
ratta empire, as upon those of the Nizam.” ^ On 
the other hand, Sir John Malcolm says, “ The mea- 
sures taken at Hyderabad were regularly commu- 
nicated to the Peshwa : but that prince, either in- 
fluenced by his weak counsellors, or acting under the 
control of Dowlut Row Scindia, obstinately continued 
to withold his formal consent to any acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the British government to arbi- 
trate in his disputes with the court of Hyderabad.” 
Of course, it may be said, the Governor-General knew 
best. It may also, however, with equal certainty be 
said, that he had the greatest temptation to lay on 
a colour ; that if none except agreeable consequences 
were supposed to flow from his measures the favour 
of his employers would be enhanced ; that from this 
species of art, which had been amply practised by 
his predecessors. Lord Mornington must have been a 
man far superior to his predecessors to stand always 

the English of Calcutta and Madras. He tells U3 also, that their minds 
were in such a state as to regard the trans. ction as a perfect master-piece 
•of policy. 

' Letter, ut supre, parag. 34. 


* Malcolm's Sketch, p. 844. 
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exempt ; and that of those expedients for a cdlour, BOOK VI. 
the two letters which have just been quoted appear 
to present us with instances. In the first place, when 1798. 
mention is made of the time which would be required 
for assembling the army of the Carnatic, no mention 
whatsoever is made of the disapprobation expressed 
by the Madras council In the next place, when the 
execution is described of the measures taken for the 
destruction of the French corps, in the service of the 
Nizam, the reluctance exhibited by the Nizam, when 
the crisis arrived, ^ is not only covered with silence, 
but with a language which implies uninterrupted 
alacrity and zeal. Beside the difficulty, in such a 
situation as that of Sir John Malcolm, of remaining 
long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation, 
for all the eflforts of the Governor-General to draw ^ 
the Mahrattas into an intimate connection with him, 
totally failed. And again ; as Scindia, not the 
Peshwa, was at this time predominant over the Mah- 
ratta councils, the assent of the Peshwa had little 
value ; and if presented to people ignorant of the 
state of the facts, as equivalent to that of the Mah- 
ratta power, was only calculated to produce decep- 
tion. It seems to be affirmed, fi-om private informa- 
tion, by Colonel IFiilts, that both Scindia and the 
Peshwa, under alarm at the symptoms of ambition 
which at this moment distinguished the movements 
of the British power, were actuated by favourable 
dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore; but 
Scindia was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English 
had an army ready to invade; and the Peshwa, 
beside the imminent danger to which the hostility of 
the English would expose him, had no liberty to act 
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Book Yl. but as Scindia directed. The Governor-General, 
accordingly, >vhen at last he found that assistance 
1799 . from the ISIahrattas was not to be obtained, encou- 
raged by the probability that he would receive no 
opposition, resolved to proceed in his warlike opera- 
tjpps without thein,^ 

On the 18th of June, the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors wrote from England to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that they had just received 
from his Majesty’s ministers, information of a large 
armament which had sailc<l from Toulon on the 19th 
of the preceding month; and liiat amid the various con- 
jectures respecting its destination, it was not conceived 
Impossible that India might he the object of attack, 
by way of the lied Sea, or its coast, after conquest of 
Egypt ; “ or even,” the Directors add, “ by the Black 
Sea, or by Bussora. His Majesty’s ministers,” they 
continue, “ have therefore informed us, that imme- 
diate measures will he taken for a considerable aug- 
mentation of tile European force in the East Indies : 
You may expect that not less than 4,000 seasoned 
and disciplined troops, and perhaps a larger number, 
may be sent to the Company’s settlements with all 
possible expedition, pai't of which will, we trust, 
reach India not many months after the receipt of this 
dispatch.” 

It Was not before the 18th of October that the 
Governor-General first received authentic intelligence 
of the expedition from Toulon, and the invasion of 
Egypt ; u hen his preparations against Tijipoo were 
approaching maturity. The constituted authorities 
in England, under impression of the danger which 
the invasion of India by so great an army would 
produce, gave directions to the Governor-General, to 

Hist. Sketches, iii, SCI — 356 , ’ PrinteJ papers, ut supra, No. 1 , 
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make war upon Tippoo, if he appeared to be actually book VI. 
accumulating the means of seconding invasion by the 
French. They seem not to have regarded the pro- 1798. 
clamation at the Mauritius as satisfactory evidence of 
any such design ; of which they express themselves 
in the following words ; “ We are unable to judge, 
whether this proclamation be in reality what its im- 
port declares it to be ; or intended merely as a feint, 
with a view to embroil us with Tippoo.” And they 
marked out unambiguous preparations for war, as the 
circumstance by which the judgment of their subor- 
dinates in India ought to be determined. “ It is 
highly improbable,” they say, “ that Tippoo should 
have entered into any league with the French, with- 
out some apparent preparation, on his part, of an 
hostile nature, in furtherance of their designs. If 
such shall have been the case, it would be neither , 
prudent nor politic to wait for actual hostilities on his 
part.” Preparation for war, in the only sense which 
can here be applied, is such an augmentation, or such 
a disposition, of the instruments of war, as, to some 
considerable degree, is both unusual, and inci’eases 
the danger of tlie suspecting state. That any such 
augmentation or disposition of the instruments of war 
had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no evidence 
was ever produced ; while evidence to the contrary 
appears in abundance.^ Even with the permission 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted 


> “ It was supposed ” (says Colonel Bcalsoii, p. 57) " tliat Tippoo 
SuUaun’s army had sulTered essentially, both in numbers and dispiphne, 
since the last war : his finances were in disorder : his councils were 
perplexed by discordant opinions; and his spirits dejected and broken 
by the disappointment of his hopes of French assistance ; by thergtient 
of Zemaun Shah ; by the failure of bis intrigues at tlie courts of Foonab 
and Hyderabad ; and by thy unexampled vigour, alacrity, and extent of 
our military preparations." “ Tippoo Sultaun's field army " (he says 
p. S04) was estimated 8^47,470 fighting men." . 
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BOOK VI. from the Directors, they thought proper to enjoin 
that in resorting to hostilities, “ the utmost discre- 
1798, tion” should be used ; “ that we may not,” they say, 
“ be involved in a Avar in India, without the most 
inevitable necessity.” — That inevitable necessity ex- 
isted, or any necessity at all, will not easily, after 
the first impartial exposition of the facts, be again 
alleged. The war might be advantageous, or it 
might be not advantageous. But the word must be 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be deno- 
minated necessary. 

On the last day of October, that is, in less than a 
fortnight after he was informed of the invasion of 
Egypt, the Governor-General received intelligence of 
the destruction of the French fleet by Sir Horatio 
Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding 
this decisive event ; “ I did not,” he says, “ relax 
any part of the naval or military preparations which 
had been commenced under my orders ; — being still 
/ uncertain of the fate of the French army in Egypt, 

and ignorant whether an additional force miglit not 
have been intended to co-operatc with it in India, by 
the ordinary passage round the Cape of Good Hope.” * 
The chance of the invasion of India, from either 
quarter, will not at the present moment be regarded 
as having been very great. It will not come up to 
the description of what constituted an “ inevitable 
necessity” for going to war with Tippoo. 

“ The immaturity, however,” says Sir .John Mal- 
colm, “ of the Sultan’s plans formed, in Lord Welles- 
ley’s opinion, the strongest reason for an immediate 
attack upon his possessions; but the delay, which 
was_ likely to occur in assembling the army on the 
coast of Coromandel, which had been reduced to a 


< I’rinted papers, ut supra; No. 8. 
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very low establishment, and was in a very divided BOOK vr. 
and unequipped state, obliged him to alter it ; and 
he made no communication whatever to Tippoo Sul- 1798. 
taun on the subject of his proceedings, till the military 
preparations, both at Madras and Bombay, were 
complete ; and the alliance with the Nizam had not 
merely been restored, but rendered so efficient, as to 
secure the full application of the resources of that 
Prince in aid of the common cause.” ‘ 

During all the time of these remarkable proceed- 
ings, it is singular that Tippoo was either without 
the means, or without the inclination, of making any 
considerable addition to his habitual state of equip- 
ment for war, and, with an appearance of insensi- 
bility to all that surrounded him, forbore even to 
remonstrate against the accumulation which was 
going forward of the instruments of his destruction. , 

When the beginning of November arrived, the Gover- 
nor-General thought the opportunity was now favour- 
able to exhibit his complaints. On the 8 th of that 
month, he addressed a letter to the Sultan, in which 
the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, 
but ill which he informs him of the connection which 
he was aware had been formed between him and the 
French, “ Whom you know,” says he, “ to be the 
inveterate enemies of the Company, and to be now 
engaged in an unjust war with the British nation.” 

He then gives him a lecture, on French principles ; 
which will be appealed to hereafter as a monument 
of the times. “ It appears not,” he adds, “ either 
necessary or proper, that I should any longer conceal 
from you the surprise and concern with which I per- 
ceived you disposed to involve yourself in all the 
ruinous consequences of a connexion, which threatens, 


‘ Midcolm’s Sk«tcb, p, 854. 
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BOOK VI. not only to subvert the foundations of friendship 
betwreen you and the Company, but to introduce, 
1708. into the heart of your kingdom, the principles of 
anarchy and confusion; to shake your own authority; 
md to destroy the religion which you revere.” On 
the disposition of the Company to preserve inviolate 
the obligations imposed by the relation of amity and 
peace, the Governor-General cited the remarkable 
instance which had recently occurred ; of a district 
of country to which, though possessed by the Com- 
pany, tlie Sultan laid claim, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution had been made. As the result of these 
premises, the Governor-General proposed to send to 
him a British officer, whom he already knew, to com- 
municate to him, on the part of the English, and of 
, the Peshwa and Nizam, their allies, the plan which 
in their opinion was calculated “ to remove all exist- 
ing distrust and suspicion, and to establish peace and 
good understanding on the most durable founda- 
tions.” ' 

Of the terms which, at different periods, the Go- 
vernor-General was disposed to allow Tippoo Sultaun, 
he himself has given a very instructive history, in his 
letter to the Court of Directors, under date the 3d 
of August, 1799. ^ What was the extent of his views 
in relation to the attack which he was so eager to 
make immediately after he first received intelligence 
of the foolish proclamation at the Isle of France, he 
has no where disclosed. Vv hen he found the execu- 
tion of this design impossible, and how much time it 
would require to put the army in a condition for 

* LiCtter from lx)rd IVlomlngton to Tippoo Sult&o, printed pupors, ut 
supra, p. Si, 

» See the papers relating to East India Affairs, printed by order of 
the House of Commons in the year 1800, 
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action, he would, he says, have been “ contented QOOK yi. 
with any adjustment which offered a reasonable 
prospect of detaching Tippoo from his connexion 1798. 
with the French; ” and that, “in the arrangement 
which then occurred to him, his views were litpUed 
to the establishment of permanent residents, on the 
part of the Company, and of the allies, at Seringa-! 
patam, to the dismission of all the French then in 
the Sultaun’s service, and to the perpetual exclusion 
of the French from his armies and dominions.” 

Before preferring these demands, he first, however, 
deemed it politic, to place the armies in a postpre 
for action ; and to take measures for lessening the 
chances of evil, as well as improving the chances of 
good, at tl)e hands of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

The month of November had thus arrived before he 
was ready to make Lis first communication. But, ^ 
at that time tlie French had invaded Egypt, which 
appeared to increase the dangers of the English 
dominion in India ; on the othei hand, the mili- 
tary preparations of the English were advancing to 
maturity on a great scale, the French party at 
Hyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the Nizam’s 
country were by the late arrangement placed at the 
disposal of the Company’s servants, and the English 
now had power to enforce whatever demands they 
might think proper to advance. The Governor- 
General, therefore, resolved not to content himself 
with the terms which, without having communicated 
them, he would have thought sufficient for all 
necessary purposes before. If, however, the real 
ground of the war was not the love of conquest, 
which was so fervently disclaimed, but the chance of 
danger from the power of Tippoo, as was the grand 
pretence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for wai** 
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BOOK VI. but peace. The additional chance of invasion, by 
the presence in Egypt of the French, presented, as 
1799. far as it went, a demand for additional security. But 
that chance was to be weighed, and its value ascer- 
tained. Except to an eye surrounded by the mists of 
ignorance or passion, which saw its object hideously 
enlarged, it could not appear to be great. Besides, 
as the British government would not long remain 
without a grand effort to expel the enemy from 
Egypt, the Company might liave quietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring the mischievous expen- 
diture, not to speak of any more of the detestable 
consequences of actual war, at least for a little time, 
till they understood what was the result of the mea- 
sures adopted against the invaders of Egypt, and 
whether a few months would not set India free from 
any danger on account of the French. However, the 
terms, beyond which the Governor-General did not 
think as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant. 
Beside the conditions first meditated, he meant to 
demand the cession of Canara, a maritime province 
on the western coast, which appeared to facilitate 
the communication of Tippoo with the French ; but 
to allow him an equivalent in some other quarter 
distant from the coast. I’liis, then, in the opinion of 
the Governor-General, who now felt himself in a 
condition to enforce any demand, and whose apprehen- 
sion from French invasion, and the rooted enmity of 
Tippoo, was then at its height, was all the security, 
as against Tippoo, which the British interests really 
required. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of the hated foe, was made either 
in the spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest ; 
for no other solution remains. ‘ 

The Governor-General professes, and with all the 
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marks of sincerity, his expectation to have been, that BOOK vi. 
Tippoo, overawed by the discomfiture of the French 
fleet in Egypt, by the ascendancy of the English at 1799- 
Hyderabad, the strength of the English array, and 
an English fleet on the coast of Malabar, would accede 
to the terms which he meant to propose, and that the 
calamities of war might still be avoided. For the 
purpose of accelerating measures, whether of a pacific 
or hostile description, he thought it expedient to be 
near the scene, aud in a letter dated the 10th of 
December acquainted the Sultan with his intention 
of repairing shortly to Madras. He arrived on the 
Slst of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an answer from Tippoo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressions were 
not less pacific than those of the Governor-General. 

He declares the highest satisfaction at the naval vie- 
tory gained on the coast of Egypt by the English 
over the French ; the former of whom he describes 
as possessing almost every virtue, the latter every 
vice. The charge which had been urged by the Go- 
vernor-General, of soliciting an hostile connexion with 
the French, he endeavoured to answer thus ; “ In this 
Sircar (state) there is a mercantile tribe, who employ 
themselves in trading by sea and land. Their agents 
purchased a two-masted vessel, and having loaded her 
with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It hap- 
pened that she went to the Mauritius, from whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom 
ten or twelve were artificei’s, and the rest servants, 
came here in search of employment. Such as chose 
to take service were entertained, and the remainder 
departed beyond the confines of this Sircar : And the 
French, who are full of vice and deceit, have perhaps 
taken advantage of ^the departure of the ship to put 
about reports with* the view to ruffle ^the minds of 



T'lppoo's Letter deemed evasive, 

B(3c)K VI. both Sircars.” He then made protestation of his 
earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen the bands 
1799. of peace between himself and the Company ; described 
his own occupations as all in the highest degree 
Jjacific ; and added, “ In this case, the allusion to W’ar 
in your fiiendly letter, and the following passage, 
tiamely, that prudence required that both the Com- 
pany and their allies should adopt certain measures 
tf precaution and self-defence, have given me the 
l^reatest surprise.” As the proposition of sending to 
him a deputy, and opening a negotiation, appeared to 
imjily, that new sacrifices were to be exacted of him, 
he appealed to the existing treaty, as affording the 
proper and adeftuate adjustment of the rights and 
interests of the contracting parties ; and said, “ I 
cannot imagine that means more effectual than these 
can be adopted, for giving stability to the founda- 
tions of friendship and harmony, promoting the se- 
curity of states, or the welfare and advantage of all 
parties.” * This letter the Governor-General regarded 
as marked by prevarication and falsehood, in respect 
to his intercourse with the French ; and by criminal 
evasion, in regard to the moderate and amicable pro- 
position for opening a negotiation. He replied, ac- 
cordingly, by a letter, dated the 9th of January, 1799, 
in which he described the embassy to the Isle of 
France ; and explicitly declared, that the new en- 
gagements into which he affirmed that Tippoo had 
thus entered nitli the enemies of the allies required a 
new arrangement for tlieir security. lie recommended 
that only one day should be taken to reply to this 
letter ; intimating that dangerous consequences might 
residt from a greater delay.'' That time might not 
be wanting for the campaign before the commence- 

* Printed papers, nt supra, No. 8, inclosure/ No. 4. * Ibid. No. 5, 
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ment of the rains, was the motive wliich impelled the BOOK vi. 
Governor-General to hasten ; and, beside the estah- 
lished practice, and inveterate haLits of all Oriental 1799. 
courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient 
for delay. 

The end of January approached, and an answer 
from the Sultan had not 3'et arrived. This was in- 
terpreted contempt and obstinacy. It is even assigned 
as proof of more determined enmity than was pre- 
viously supposed. The army was now irresistible, 

“ On these grounds,” says the Governor-General, 
towards the close of the month of January, 1799 , 
my intention was to have required from Tippoo 
Sultaiin, in addition to the terms already stated, the 
payment of a considerable sum of monej', as an in- 
demnification for the expense to whiclr his hostile and 
treacherous conduct had subjected tire allies.” * 

Before the 3 d of February, Lord Mornington re- 
ceived intelligence, that Tippoo had prepared two 
native vakeels, who, together with one of the French 
officers who had lately arrived fi-om the Isle of France, 
were v/aiting at Tranquebar, to embark on a mission 
to the Executive Directory of France. This cannot 
be regarded as a very extraordinary proceeding in a 
prince who knew that a vast army had been levied 
against him before any complaint had been preferred, 
or so much as an explanation asked, of his conduct ; 
and might by himself have been represented, with 
surely not less plausibility than by the English their 
preparations for attack, as a proceeding purely defen- 
sive, and imperiously called for by the dangers with 

which he was conspicuously threatened. At this 

• 

> Letter from the Governdt-General to the Court of Directors, dated 
3d August, 1799, ut supra* 
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BOOR VI. time, however, the Governor-General determined to 
suspend all negotiation, until the united forces of the 
1799. Company and their allies should, to use his own ex- 
pressions, “ have made such an impression on the 
territories of Mysore, as might give full effect to our 
just representations.” * 

On the 3 d of February, his Lordship dispatched his 
commands to General Harris, to enter the territory 
of Mysore, with the army which had been assembled 
at Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with 
the Bombay army from Malabar ; while at the same 
time he gave intimation to the allied courts, and the 
British admiral on the coast, that he now considered 
the Company as at %var with Tippoo Sultan. 

Another addition was now made to the severity of 
the terms. From this time nothing less was to be 
exacted of the Sultan than a cession of his maritime 
provinces in perpetuity to the English; an equal terri- 
tory on their respective frontiers to each of the allies, 
amounting to about a fourth part of his dominions, and 
a crore and a half of rupees. But, in the second place, 
if any decisive advantage should be obtained in the 
field, or the operations of the war should be advanced 
to the opening of the batteries upon Seringapatam, 
the General was not to content himself with less than 
the cession of one whole half of the territories of 
which the Sultan was in possession at the commence- 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to 
any of the places, on the frontiers of the Company 
and their allies, about which there was any dispute, 
and the payment of two crores of sicca rupees. The 
dismission of all Europeans belonging to any country 
at war with the English, the renunciation of all con- 
nexion with the French, an engagement never to 


‘ Letter, 20tb March, 1799) ut supra. 
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retain any individual of that nation in his service, or BOOK VI. 
even to permit him to reside within his dominions, 
to receive at his court a permanent ambassador from 1799. 
each of the allies, to keep with each of them an 
ambassador of his own, and to give up certain forts 
and hostages as security for the execution of the treaty : 

These were articles common to this, with the former 
catalogue of terms.' 

On the 13th of February, the Governor-General 
received a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknow- 
ledging the receipt of his letters, he desires, as he is 
going upon a hunting excursion, in which he fre- 
quently indulged, that he would send the deputy 
(about whom his friendly pen had repeatedly written), 
slightly attended. This consent, which was sufficiently 
cold and ungracious, the Governor-General describes, 
as reluctant and insidious; and he answered it by ^ 
referring him to General Harris, to whom all his 
communications were now to be addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, 
who had orders to forward it to the Sultan, on the 
same day on which the army should pass the frontier. 

The army, now assembled at Velore, exceeded 
20,000 men, whereof 2,635 were cavalry, and 4,381 
Europeans : It was joined, before the commencement 
of its march, by the whole of the British detachment 
serving with the Nizam, 6,500 strong, by about an 
equal number of the Nizam’s infantry, including a 
portion of Sepoys lately commanded by the French, 
but now by British officers, and a large body of 
cavalry ; “ an army,” than which, says the Governor- 
General, one “ more completely appointed, more 
am ply and liberally supplied in every department,^ or 


' Inclosuies A. and B. of uie Gov.-Gen.’s Letter to tlie Commander- 
in-Chief, dated 23d Januarf, 1799. 
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Disproportion of the English Force. 

more perfect in its discipline, and in the acknowledged 
experience, ability, and zeal of its officers, never took 
the field in India:” The army of the western coast, 
equal in excellence, assembled at Cananore, under 
General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 fighting men, of 
■whom 1,617 were Europeans : And a force, described 
as considerable, but of which the amount is not spe- 
cified, under Colonels Read and Brown, were to join 
or co-operate with the Commandcr-in-Chief from the 
southern districts of Caraatic and Mysore. All this 
was directed against the chieftain of IMysore, who, six 
years before, was stripped of one half of his dominions ; 
and left in possession of a territory yielding a revenue 
of little more than a crore of rupees, or one million 
sterling ; while the revenue of the Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment alone, without speaking of that of its ally, 
exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent the 
petty prince of a petty country must have been siqv 
posed to possess ! * 

The array of Bombay, under the command of Ge- 
neral Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21st of 
February ; it arrived at the head of the Poodichernmi 
Ghaut on the 25th of the same month ; and took post 
at Seedapore and Seedasere. on the 2d of March, 
where it both protected the large supplies which had 
been collected in the district of Coorg; and could 
readily communicate with the main army as it ap- 
proached to Seringapatam. General Harris entered 
the IMysore territoiy on the 5th of March, and com- 
menced his operations by the reduction of several forts 


' “ The victories of the Marquis Cornwallis (says Col. Beatson, i. 47) 
had greatly facilitated any future plan of operation against the power of 
Tipnoo Sultaun. By diminishing his resources, and increasing onr own, 
they bad produced a twofold effect. And the extension of our frontier, 
by the extension of the Barramaul and Salem districts, and a thorough 
knowledge of the defences of Seringapatanl, and of the routes leading to 
that city, were considered at that moment as inestimable advantages.” 
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upon the frontier ; of which none made any consider- BOOK vi. 
able resistance ; and some made no resistance at all. 

At the time when the British General passed the 1799. 
eastern frontier of Mysore, Tippoo was supposed to 
be encamped in the vicinity of Madoor, and was ex- 
pected to move in the direction of Bangalore, for the 
purpose of opposing the progress of the army. Having 
succeeded in raising this expectation, he left his camp 
near Senapatam, on the 28th of February, taking with 
him the principal part of his army; and on the morning 
of the 5th of March, a large encampment was observed 
by General Stuart, forming between him and Peria- 
patam, a town about seven miles distant from 
Seedasere. On the morning of the 6th, little intelli- 
gence was yet obtained of the amount of the enemy, 
or the meaning of their appearance; and General 
Hartley, the second in command, went forward to ^ 
reconnoitre. From his hill of observation, at day- 
break, he perceived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion ; the country, however, was covered with 
jungle ; the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impos- 
sible to judge correctly cither of their numbers or 
object. Between the hours of nine and ten, the 
enemy had penetrated with so much secrecy and ex- 
pedition through the jungle, that they attacked the 
front and rear of the British advanced position at 
almost the same instant. 

The nature of the country had induced General 
Stuart to place the array in several divisions. Three 
native battalions, under Colonel Montresor, were 
posted at Seedasere, to which another battalion was 
added, after the appearance of the enemy on the 5th ; 
the main body of the army, with the pai'k and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore and Ahmootenar, the 
first eight miles, the^latter twelve, in rear of the ad- 
vanced position. General Hartley remained to aid in 

n 2 
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The Attack repelled. 

repelling the attack. The best position, of which the 
circumstances admitted, was assumed ; and this body 
of Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and con- 
tending not only with a great disparity of numbers, 
but other unfavourable circumstances, defended them- 
selves with such determined gallantry, that the Sul- 
tan’s troops were unable to break them. The Ge- 
neral hastened forward with the rest of the army, 
excepting the fourth corps, which being posted at 
some distance in the rear, was intercepted by a co- 
lumn of the enemy, and unable to join. It was not 
till half past two, however, that he arrived in sight of 
the division of the enemy which had penetrated to 
the rear. It withstood and answered a brisk lire of 
musquetry, for about half an hour ; but then fled 
with precipitation through the jungles, to join the 
rest of the army to which it belonged. The General 
now advanced to join Montresor and his brave com. 
panions. The men had for more than six hours been 
engaged with a superior enemy ; were spent with 
fatigue; and their ammunition almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with the General was the 
signal for the enemy to intermit the attack, which 
till this time they had upheld in front ; and at 
twenty minutes past three they were retiring in all 
directions. General Stuart, apprehending a return 
of the enemy, which might place them in his rear, and 
perhaps in possession of the great magazine of rice 
collected by the Coorg Rajah,^ deemed it of more im- 
portance to concentrate his army at Seedapore, than 
to maintain the position of Seedasere, which was 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which the signals, 
concerted between the two armies, could be observed. 

* The R^ah accompanied General Stuart, and was present with him 
in the battle; which he described with va4t admiration, in a letter to 
the Governor-Geaeral, quoted by Col. Wilksj 
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Powers of' General Harris. 

The killed, wounded, and missing, according to the BOOK vi. 
regimental returns, in the British army, were only 
143. The loss of the enemy was no doubt con- 1799. 
siderable. Tippoo remained in his camp at Peria- 
patam till the IJth, desiring, but afraid, to strike a 
second blow; and arrived at Seringapatam on the 
14th, whence he hastened to meet the army approach- 
ing from the east. 

So little, in truth, did the Governor-General re- 
spect the power of the Sultan, that the plan upon which 
he determined implied a confidence in the inability 
of that prince to offer almost any obstruction to the 
army which was sent to destroy him. It was planned, 
that it should not wait to reduce any of the inter- 
mediate forts between the frontier and the capital of 
the Sultan, or to form a clear line of communication, 
but march directly upon Seringapatam, and by a 
single blow terminate the contest. 

The Governor-General, amid the talents for com- 
mand which he possessed in a very unusual degree, 
displayed two qualities of primary impoi’tance : He 
has seldom been surpassed in the skill with which he 
made choice of his instruments : And having made 
choice of his instruments, he communicated to them, 
with full and unsparing hands, the powers which were 
necessary for the end they were employed to accom- 
plish. General Harris was not only invested with 
unrestricted military powers, but was authorized to 
exert all the civil authority which would have be- 
longed to the Governor-General himself, in his si- 
tuation. His instructions embraced the two sets of 
terms, to which, in two events, the Governor-Gene- 
ral determined, upon the march of the army, to q]le- 
vate his demands. And he was further provided with 
a political and diplc^natic commission. This was 
composed of the Honourable Colonel Wellesley, Lieu- 
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BOOK VT. tenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant Colonel Agnew, and 
Chap. 8 . Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay as their 
1799. secretary. The commission was not entitled to act, 
except in obedience to the orders of the General. 

The army was not ready to make its first united 
movement on the enemy’s ground before the 9 th of 
March ; within one day of the time which the Com- 
mander, in his orders to General Stuart, had de- 
scribed, as the latest moment at which he could with 
safety arrive at Seringapatam. The British army 
was overloaded with equipments : It carried an enor- 
mous train of battering cannon for the siege of Serin- 
gapatam ; it required a prodigious mass of vehicles 
for the provisions and stoi’es of a campaign to be 
carried on without an open line of communication ; 
to all this was added the cumbrous baggage of the 
^ Nizam’s army, a host of brinjarries, and the innume- 
rable followers of the camp. No sufficient measures 
were prepared for the orderly movement of this vast, 
unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges that such 
measures were impossible. If so ; either this was one 
of the most rash and hazardous expeditions that ever 
was undertaken ; or the British leaders must have 
counted upon a wonderful inferiority, either of means, 
or of understanding, on the part of their foe. As- 
suredly, had an enemy, with any thing like an ade- 
quate force, employed himself with any considerable 
degree of activity and skill, in making war upon the 
movement of this disorderly mass, which it was by 
no means possible to cover with the troops, it is 
hardly probable that he would not have retarded it, 
till the commencement of the rains ; and so harassed 
the infantry, and worn out the cavalry, that a great 
porlion of the baggage, stores, and ammunition would 
have fallen into his hands. Tj^he great thing to be 
dreaded, in marching at oncci to Seringapatam, 
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without regard to tiie communication behind, was BOOK VI. 
famine. This evil was all but incurred ; and nearly ^‘*‘**‘' 
the whole of the draught and carnage bullocks died, 1799. 
though the arrival of army was probably not re- 
tarded a single day by the efforts of the enemy. 

So great was the confusion, even on the first day’s 
march, that the ai-my halted on the 11th, to see if a 
remedy could in any degree be applied. It moved on 
the 12tb, but with so little improvement, that it 
halted again on the 13th. 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dis- 
mantled, the army encamped on the 14th, there W'ere 
three roads by which it could march upon Seringa- 
patam. The expectation of the enemy was, that the 
British would occupy and repair Bangalore, form a 
line of communication in the same manner as before, 
and advance by the middle and shortest of the 
roads. 

TJie confusion of tlie march was so great, that the 
British army halted a third time on the 15th ; and 
destroyed as much of the mass of stores as it was suj)- 
posed that by any possibility the exigencies of the 
service would allow. On the 18th, it again halted a 
fourth day ; and “ the loss of powder, shot, and other 
military stores, had already been so considerable, as 
to excite some degree of alarm, at this early period of 
the campaign.” ' 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the southern, 
by Kaunkanhully, was that selected for the advance 
of the British anny ; and so well had the design been 
disguised, that while the forage on the expected 
route had been completely destroyed, it was still 
preserved upon this. No memorable incident oc- 


’ These are the words of^wo disiuiguisbed i)1Tilci‘< of the aaine auiiy, 
Bcatson, p. O'), and Wilk?, in 107 
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BOOK VI. curred from the time when the army entered the 
Raunkanhully route on the l6th, till it reached the 
1799. tanks at Achel, between Kaunkanhully and Sultanpet. 
These tanks were of so much importance, that “ the 
destruction of them ” says Colonel Wilks, “ in 1791, 
had compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the longer 
march, the injurious effects of which, on his ex- 
hausted cattle, were sensibly and severely felt during 
the remainder of the campaign.” Of a similar de- 
struction, that intelligent officer adds, “ the conse- 
quences on this occasion would have been still more 
injurious than those experienced in 1791-” It was 
by the merest accident, that this fatal event was pre- 
vented. A detachment sent forward on the night of 
the 21st, arrived not till the breaches were made in 
the embankment, and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When the Sultan, after his return from the attack 
upon General Stuart, left his capital to meet the 
advancing army, lie made his first movement on the 
middle road, but being soon made acquainted with 
its true direction, he deviated by his right to Malvilly, 
and encamped, on the 18th, at the Madoor river, 
where he was joined by the two corjis of his army, 
which had been left during his absence to hang upon 
the British line. “ The southern road,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “ from this river, to the point w here General 
Harris first entered it, presented numerous situations, 
where the advance of the British army might have 
been obstructed, and at least materially delayed, by 
steady troops, without any risk of disaster to them- 
selves.” What is more remarkable, Tippoo, as we 
are told by the same high authority, " after examin- 
ing and occupying the finest imaginable position for 
opposing the passage of the river jn front, and placing 
beyond it a strong corps to operate at the same time 
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on his enemy’s right flank, from very advantageous book vi. 
ground, with an open rear and a secure retreat from 
both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 1799 . 
battle on this ground ; ” and determined to fight on 
ground, about two miles from Malvilly, which, among 
other advantages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, 
gave them, during the intended action, the most con- 
venient cover for their unwieldly impediments.” 

The slow movement of the English brought them 
to the Madoor river on the 24th, where they learned 
the particulars of the march which had been made 
by the Sultan upon General Stuart ; and on the 
evening of the 27th, on approaching the intended 
ground of encampment to the westward of Malvilly, 
they espied the army of the Sultan, at a few miles 
distance, drawn up on a height. As the first grand 
object of the General was, to cairy his equipments ^ 
safe to the walls of Seringapatam, he determined 
neither to seek nor avoid an action. The advanced 
picquets, howevei , being attacked by the enemy, and 
more troops being sent to their aid, a general action 
came on. The British army under General Harris 
formed the right wing ; the Nizam’s army with the 
33d regiment, under Colonel Wellesley, formed the 
left. On the right wing, which had deployed into 
line, and begun to advance, an opening between two 
brigades, produced by the ground, tempted the Sul- 
tan. He advanced in person with a body of cavalry, 
till in the very act to charge. The effort was against 
the Europeans ; coolly directed ; and executed with 
so much spirit, that many of the horsemen fell on the 
bayonets. But it produced not so much as a mo- 
mentary disorder in the ranks ; and the line advanc- 
ing in such a manner as to outflank the enemy’s’left, 
his guns were soon ^fter withdrawn from the heights. 

The cushoons of the Sultan faced Colonel Wellesley 
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BOOK VI. with some steadiness, till within sixty yards, when, 
the 33d regiment quickening step, they gave way ; 

1799 . Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment, 
charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed them 
to a man. The efficient state of the Sultan’s equip- 
ments, and the deplorable state of the British, ad- 
mitted not an idea of pursuit. The loss of the 
English was sixty-nine men, that of the Sultan, more 
than a thousand. 

Immediately after this injudicious affair, the Sultan 
marched, with a design to place himself on the rear 
of General Harris, during the remainder of his march 
to Seringapatam. But he expected him to advance 
on the same road which had been taken by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1791. As it was anticipated, that the 
forage on this road would be completely destroyed, 
the project had for some time been contemplated of 
crossing the Cavery at Sosilla, about fifteen miles 
east of Seringapatam, if the ford upon examination 
should appear to be practicable. The success was 
complete, and the battering train, with the last of 
the army, was over on the 30th, while the enemy 
was at a distance looking for them in a different 
direction. This last disappointment struck a damp 
to the heart of the Sultan. Having received the 
whole of his principal officers, " We have arrived,” 
said he, " at our last stage, what is your determi- 
nation ?” “ To die along with you,” was the una- 
nimous reply.* It was the opinion of this meeting of 
Tippoo and his friends, that General Harris would 
not make his attack on the southern side of the fort, 
but would cross over into the island. The determi- 
nation was, to meet him on this route, and find 
either victory or death. The Sultan and his friends 
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took a most affecting leave, as if for the last time in book vi. 
this world, and all were bathed in tears. It was easy 
for the Sultan, whose equipments were in order, to 1799 . 
anticipate the approach of the English. He crossed 
at the ford of Arakerry, and took up the intended 
position near the village of Chendg^ It was not 
however the intention of the English General to cross 
into the island ; and when, instead of pointing to the 
fords, he made a circuit to the left, to avoid some 
inconvenient marching, and reach the ground occu- 
pied by General Abercromby in 1792, the Sultan, 
whose dispositions were not calculated for such a 
movement, ventured not to make opposition; and 
the Englbh army took up its ground for the siege of 
the capital, on the 5th day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy’s frontier, having 
advanced at the rate of not seven miles a day on 
enemy’s ground, and not five miles a day from the 
copimencement of its march. 

A new line of entrenchments had been constructed 
on this side of the fort, which, reaching from the 
Dowlut Baug to the Periapatam bridge, and within 
six or seven hundred yards of the walls, avoided the 
fault of the redouts in 1792 , distant too far to be 
supported by the guns of the fort. Between these 
works and the river, the infantry of Tippoo was now 
encamped. To save the British camp from annoy- 
ance, and advance some posts, an attack was ordered 
the same evening under Colonels Wellesley and Shaw, 
on a part of the enemy, occupying a water-course in 
front. It failed, not without loss. But next morn- 
ing a force was sent, which the party of the enemy 
could not resist ; and strong advanced posts were 
established within 1800 yards of the fort, with their 
left on the river, and their right on Sultanpet. 

On the 6th, General Floyd, with four regiments 
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BOOK VL of cavalry, and the greater part of the left wing of 
the army, inarched for the purpose of bringing on 
1799 . General Stuart ; a proceeding, which the cavalry and 
part of the infantry of the Sultan marched at the 
same time to impede. The junction was made on the 
1 4th ; the active and well-conducted exertions of the 
Sultan’s cavalry having produced no other effect than 
the necessity of a little more caution, and a little 
more time. And on the next day the Bombay army, 
having crossed the river to the north, occupied a 
ground in continuation of the line of General Harris, 
with a view particularly to the enfilade both of the 
face to be attacked, and the exterior ti*enches. 

On the 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made 
any answer to the letter of the Governor-General, 
forwarded to him when the army crossed his frontier, 
sent to General Harris a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation : 

“ The Governor-General, Lord Mornington, Ba- 
hauder, sent me a letter, copy of which is enclosed : 
you will understand it, I have adhered firmly to 
treaties : What then is the meaning of the advance 
of the English armies, and the occurrence of hosti- 
lities ? Inform me — ^^Vhat need I say more.” 

The British commander replied in the following 
terms : 


» 10/A April, 1799. 

“ Your letter, enclosing copies of the Governor- 
General’s letter, has been received. For the advance 
of the English and allied armies, and for the actual 
hostilities, I refer you to the several letters of the 
Governor-General, which are sufficiently explanatory 
on the subject.” 

On the l6th was made an elarming discovery. 
The General, in his letter to Lord Mornington, dated 
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the 18 th, says ; “ On measuring the bags, to ascer- BOOK vi, 
tain what rice they really contained, they were found 
so much diminished by loss or fraud, that eighteen 1799. 
days, provision, /o?" the fighting men, at half allow- 
ance, is all that remains in camp. Our supplies 
must, therefore arrive before the 6th of May, to 
save us from extreme distress.” 

On the 17 th, operations of considerable importance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accomplished 
on both sides of the river. The enemy were dis- 
lodged from a gi'ound commanding that which was 
intended for the approaches and batteries of General 
Stuart ; the troops were established under a good 
cover within 1,000 yards of the western angle of the 
fort ; and while the enemy’s attention was engaged 
with these operations, the bed of a water-course was 
seized on the southern side, which formed a parallel 
at an equal distance from the fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object of 
the greatest solicitude, and every thing was to be done, 
for the purpose of hastening the arrival of the two 
corps, which were expected to bring a supply from 
Coimbetore and Baramahl. To conduct them. Ge- 
neral Floyd marched on the 19th toward the Caveri- 
poram pass, with the whole of the regular cavalry, 
the whole of Nizam Ali’s cavalry, and a brigade of 
infantry, followed by all the brinjarries, and aU the 
superfluous followers of the camp. 

The 20th produced several events. A battery 
opened from the northern bank on the enfilade of the 
south-western face, and of the enemy’s entrenchment 
on the southern side of the river. The enemy were 
dislodged from a position 400 yards in advance of 
their general entrenchments ; and a parallel *was 
established on the soot within 780 yards of the fort. 
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Progress of' tJw Works 

BOOK VI. In the evening, the following letter from the Sultan 
was received in camp : 

1799. “ In the letter of Lord Mornington, it is written, 

that the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and 
that therefore you, having been empowered for the 
purpose, will appoint such persons as you judge pro- 
per for conducting a conference, and renewing the 
business of a treaty. You are the well-wisher of 
both Sircars. In this matter what is your pleasure ? 
Inform me, that a conference may take place.” 

On the 22d, General Harris replied by a letter, 
stating, that security, not conquest, was the object 
of the English government, to whose pacific proposi- 
tions he complained that Tippoo had hitherto refused 
to listen ; and transmitted the draught of a prelimi- 
nary treaty, drawn up according to the second and 
severest set of terms contained in the Governor- 
General’s instructions. 

In the situation to which affairs were now reduced, 
the annexation of the following severities was deemed 
adviseable : That four of the Sultan’s sons, and four 
of his generals, to be named by the British com- 
mander, should be given up as hostages ; That ac- 
ceptance of these conditions sliould be transmitted 
under his hand and seal within twenty-four hours; 
and the hostages, and one crore of rupees, be deli- 
vered in forty-eight : And that if these pledges were 
not given, the British commander would hold himself 
at liberty to extend his demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, till the 
conclusion of a definitive treaty. 

It was the instruction of the Governor-General, 
that the set of terms now put in the shape of a treaty 
shotild be sent just before the opening of the bat- 
teries upon the fort of Seringapatam. But the ad- 
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vanced period of the season, and the failure of provi- book vi. 
sions, when nothing but possession of the fort could, 
in the opinion of General Harris, justify him in delay- 1799. 
ing the siege for an instant, made him deem it hazard- 
ous to be the leader in an overture toward peace. 

The sentiments to which the Governor-General was 
brought by the progress of events are thus described 
in his own words. “ Towards the end of April, fresh 
circumstances arose which disposed me to think, that 
if the course of the war should favour the attempt, it 
would be prudent and justifiable entirely to overthrow 
the power of Tippoo : Accordingly, on the 23d of 
April, I signified to Lieutenant-General Harris my 
wish, that the power and resources of Tippoo Sultan 
should be reduced to the lowest state, and even ut- 
terly destroyed, if the events of the war should furnish 
the opportunity.” ’ 

On the night of the 24th, the approaches to the 
fort were advanced 250 yards. On the 25th, a bat- 
tery of four guns was erected to destroy the defences 
of some works which bore on the assailants ; and it 
opened with considerable effect on the morning of the 
26th. The enemy’s guns were now almost wholly 
silenced. On the evening of the same day, the 
enemy’s entrenchments, in advance, were attacked ; 
and carried, after an obstinate contest, which lasted 
a great part of the night. This acquisition was im- 
portant, because it furnished the ground on which 
the breaching batteries were to be erected. The 
British troops occupied the works on the 27th ; and 
in the following night made their lodgement secure. 

On the morning of the 28th, another letter arrived 
from the Sultan, intimating the magnitude of the 
questions to be determined, and signifying his idten- 

' Letter to Di^ctors, 3d August, 1799, ut supra. 
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BOOK vr. tion to send two persons, for the immediate commence- 
ment of a conference, without which an adjustment 
1799. of so much importance could not be satisfactorily per- 
formed. To this the General replied, that no modi- 
fication would be made of the terms already trans- 
mitted; that ambassadors were, therefore, unnecessary, 
and would not be received, unless they were accom- 
panied by the hostages, and specie, already demanded ; 
and that only till three o’clock the next day would 
time be allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
night of the 28th ; and on the morning of the 30tli it 
began to fire. On the first day it demolished part of 
the outward wall at the west angle of the fort, and 
made an impression on the masonry of the ba'^tion 
within it. On the second its fire was attended with 
increased eifect. An additional battery, constructed 
on the night of April the 30th, opened in tlic morn- 
ing of the 2d of May. On the 3d, the breach ap- 
peared to be practicable, and preparations were 
eagerly made for the assault. On the morning of 
the 4th, the troops destined for the service were 
placed in the trenches before day-light, that no extra- 
ordinary movement might serve to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of the day, when the people 
of the East, having taken their mid-day repast, give 
themselves up to a season of repose, and when it was 
expected that the troops in the fort would be least 
prepared to resist, was chosen for the hour of attack. 
Four regiments, and ten flank companies of Europeans, 
three corps of grenadier sepoys, and 200 of the Ni- 
zam’s troops, formed the party for the assault. Colo- 
nels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dalrymple, Gardener, and 
Mignan, commanded the flank corps ; and the conduct 
of the enterprise was entrusted to Major-General 
Baird, who had solicited the dangerous service. At 
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Circumstances of the Assault, 

one o’clock the troops began to move from the trenches. BOOK vi. 
The width, and rocky channel of the river, though at 
that time it contained but little water, its exposure 1799. 
to the fire of the fort, the imperfection of the breach, 
the strength of the place, the numbers, courage, and 
skill of its defenders, constituted such an accumula- 
tion of difficulties, that nothing less than unbounded 
confidence in the force and courage of his men could 
have inspired a prudent General with hopes of suc- 
cess. The troops descended into the bed of the river, 
and moved, regardless of a tremendous fire, towards 
the opposite bank. 

From the time when General Harris sat down 
before the fort, the Sultan had remained on the ram- 
parts, varying his position according to the incidents 
of the siege. The general charge of the angle 
attacked, was given to Seyed Saheb, and Seyed Ghof- 
fdr, the last, an able officer, who began his career in 
the English service, and was in the number of the 
prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Brathwaite. 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked 
was of such a nature, that a retrenchment to cut it 
off might have been easily effected ; and this was 
counselled by the most judicious of the Mysorean 
officers. But the mind of the Sultan, which was 
always defective in judgment, appears to have been 
prematurely weakened by the disadvantages of his 
situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary power, and 
the arts of his flatterers, his mind was brought into 
that situation in which it could endure to hear no- 
thing but what gratified the will of the moment. He 
had accordingly estranged from his presence every 
person of a manly character ; and surrounded himself 
with young men and parasites, who made it their 
business not only to gjptify his most childish inclina- 

VOL. VI. ' I 
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BOOK VI. tions, but to occupy him with a perpetual succession 
of wretched pursuits. He seems, therefore, when 
1799. advereity came upon him, to have been rendered too 
effeminate, to look it steadily in the face ; and, ex- 
ploring firmly the nature of the danger, to employ 
in the best manner the means which w'ere in liis 
power for averting it. The flatterers were able to 
persuade him, partly that the fort was too strong to be 
taken, partly that God would protect him ; and they 
maintained successfully that indecision which was 
now congenial to the relaxed habit of bis mind. 
“ He is surrounded,” said Seyed Goffhar, who was 
wounded early in the siege, “ by boys and flatterers, 
who will not let him see with his own eyes. I do not 
wish to survive the result. I am going about in 
search of death, and cannot find it.” 

On the morning of the 4th, Seyed GolThar, who 
from the number of men in the trenches inferred the in- 
tention to assault, sent information to the Sultan. The 
Sultan returned for answer, that it was good to be on 
the alert, but assured him, as persuaded by the flat- 
terers, that the assault would not take place till night. 
And ill the mean time he was absorbed in religious 
and astrological operations ; the one, to purchase the 
favour of heaven ; the other, to ascertain its decrees. 
Seyed Goffhar, says Colonel Wilks, “ having satisfied 
himself, by further observation, that one hour would 
not elaijse before the assault would commence, hur- 
ried in a state of rage and despair towards the Sul- 
tan : ‘ I will go,’ said he, ' and drag him to the 
breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
he is surrounded ; I will compel him to exert himself 
at this last moment.’ He was going, and met a party 
of pioneers, whom he had long looked for in vain, to 
cut off the approach by the southern rampart. ‘ I 
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must first,’ said he, * show those people the work they book vi. 

have to do;’ and in the act of giving his instructions, 

was killed by a cannon shot.” ^ 1799. 

The Sultan was about to begin his mid-day repast, 
under a small tent, at his usual station, on the nor- 
thern face, when the news was brought him of the 
death of Seyed Goffhar, and excited strong agitation. 

Before the repast was finished, he heard that the 
assault was begun. He instantly ordered the troops 
which were about him, to stand to their arms, com- 
manded the carbines to be loaded, which the servants 
in attendance carried for his own use, and hurried 
along the northern rampart to the breach. 

“ In less than seven minutes, from the period of 
issuing from the trenches, the British colours were 
planted on the summit of the breach.” It was regu- 
lated that as soon as the assailants surmounted the 
rampart, one half of them should wheel to the right, 
the other to the left, and that they should meet over 
the eastern gateway. The right, which was led by 
General Baird, met with little resistance, both as the 
enemy, lest retreat should be cut off, abandoned the 
cavaliers, and as the inner rampart of the south- 
western face was exposed to a perfect enfilade. The 
assailants on the left were opposed in a different 
manner. Lieut.-Col. Dunlop, by whom it was com- 
manded, received a wound in the ascent ; and the 
Sultan passed the nearest traverse, as the column 
quitted the breach. A succession of well-constructed 
traverses were most vigorously defended ; and a 
flanking fire of musquetry from the inner rampart 

did great execution upon the assailants. All the 

• 

* Hist. Sketclies, iii. 436, 437. For Che interior history of the My- 
soreans, at this time, Colosel Wilks, who afterwards governed the 
country, enjoyed singular aflvanCages ; and we may confide in his dis- 
crimination of the sources and qualities of his information. 

la 
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BOOK VI. commissioned officers, attached to the leading com- 
panics, were soon either killed or disabled ; and the 
1799. loss would, at any rate, have been great, had not a 
very critical assistance been received. When the as- 
sailants first surmounted the breach, they were not a 
little surprised by the sight of a deep, and, to appear- 
ance, impassable ditch between tbe exterior and inte- 
rior lines of defence. A detachment of the 12 th regi- 
ment, having discovered a narrow strip of the terre- 
plein, left for the passage of the workmen, got up the 
inner rampart of the enfiladed face, without much op- 
position, and wheeling to the left, drove before them 
the musqueteers who were galling the assailants of the 
left attack, and they at last reached the flank of the 
traverse, which was defended by the Sultan. The 
two columns of the English, on the outer and inner 
rampart, then moved in a position to expose the suc- 
cessive traverses to a front and flank fire at the same 
time ; and forced the enemy from one to another, till 
they perceived the British of the right attack, over the 
eastern gate, and ready to fall upon them in the rear ; 
when they broke, and hastened to escape. The Sul- 
tan continued on foot during the greater part of this 
time, performing the part rather of a common soldier, 
than a General, firing several times upon the assail- 
ants w ith his own hands. But a little before the time 
at which his troops resigned the contest, he complained 
of pain and weakness in one of his legs, in which he 
had received a severe wound when young, and ordered 
a horse. When abandoned by his men, instead of seek- 
ing to make his escape, which the proximity of the 
water gate wmuld have rendered easy, he made his way 
toward the gate into the interior fort. As he was cross- 
ing to the gate by the communication from the outer 
rampart, he received a musket^ ball in the right side 
nearly as high as the breast, but still pressed on, till 
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he arrived at the gate. Fugitives, from within, as book vl 
well as from without, were crowding in opposite direc- 
tions to this gate ; and the detachment of the 12th 1799. 
had descended into the body of the place, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the influx of the fugitives from the 
outer works. The two columns of the assailants, 
one without the gate and one within, were now pour- 
ing into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sultan arrived. Endeavouring to pass, he re- 
ceived another wound from the fire of the inner de- 
tachment ; his horse also being wounded sunk under 
him, and his turban fell to the ground, while his 
friends dropped rapidly around him. His attendants 
placed him in his palanqueen, but the place was 
already so crowded, and choked up with the dead 
and the dying, that he could not be removed. Ac- 
cording to the statement of a servant who sm*vived, 
some English soldiers, a few minutes afterwards, 
entered the gateway ; and one of them olfering to 
pull oflF the sword belt of the Sultan, which was very 
rich, Tippoo, who still held his sabre in his hand, 
made a cut at him with all bis remaining strength. 

The man, wounded in the knee, put his firelock to 
his shoulder, and the Sultan, receiving the ball in his 
temple, expired. 

The two bodies of assailants, from the right and the 
left had met over the eastern gateway ; and the pa- 
lace was the only place within the fort not now in 
their possession. In this the faithful adherents 
of Tippoo, whose fate was yet unknown, were ex- 
pected to make a desperate stand in defence of their 
sovereign and his family. The troops, exhausted by 
the heat and the toils of the day, stood in need of ?;e- 
freshment. In the mean time Major Allan was sent 
with a guard to inform the persons within the palace, 

that if they surreimered immediately their lives 

$ 
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the Suliaiis Family 

BOOK VI. should be secured ; that any resistance on the other 
hand would be fatal to them all. When that officer 
1799. arrived at the palace, before which a part of the 
British troops were already drawn up, he observed 
several persons in the balcony, apparently in the 
greatest consternation. Upon communicating his 
message, the Kelledar, another officer of distinction, 
and a confidential servant, came over the terrace of 
the front building, and descended by an unfinished 
part of the wall. They exhibited great enibarras- 
ment, and a disposition to delay ; upon which the 
British officer reminded them of their danger, and 
pledging himself for the protection of the inmates of 
the palace, desired admittance, that he might give 
the same assurance to the Sultan himself. They ma- 
nifested strong aversion to this proposition ; but the 
Major insisted upon returning with them ; and de- 
siring two other officers to join him, they ascended by 
the broken wall, and lowered themselves down on a 
terrace, on which there was a number of armed men. 
The Major, carrying a white flag in his hand, which 
he had formed on the spur of the occasion by fasten- 
ing a cloth to a serjeants pike, assured them it was a 
pledge of security, provided no resistance was at- 
tempted : and as an additional proof of his sincerity 
took off bis sword, which he insisted upon placing in 
the hands of the Kelledar. All affirmed that the fa- 
mily of the Sultan was in the palace, but not the Sul- 
tan himself. Their agitation and indecision were 
conspicuous. The Major was obliged to remind them, 
that the fury of the troops, by whom they were now 
surrounded, was with difficulty restrained ; and that 
the consequences of delay would be fatal. The rapid 
movements of several persons within the palace, where 
many hundreds of Tippoo’s troops still remained, 
made him begin to think the situation critical even of 
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himself and his companions, by whom he was ad- BOOK VI. 
vised to take back his sword. As any suspicion, 
however, of treachery, reaching in their present state 1799. 
the minds of the British soldiers, would inflame them 
to the most desperate acts, probably the massacre of 
every human being within the palace walls, he had 
the gallantry, as well as presence of mind to abstain 
from such an exhibition of distrust. In the mean 
time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to 
give confidence to the people within the palace, as to 
prevent the British troops from forcing the gates. 

Growing impatient of delay, the Major sent another 
message to the Princes. They now sent him word, 
that he would be received as soon as a carpet for the 
purpose could be procured ; and in a few minutes the 
Kelledar returned to conduct him. 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, 
surrounded by attendants. “ The recollection,” says 
Major Allan, “ of Moiz ad Dien, whom on a former 
occasion I had seen delivered up with his brother, 
hostages to JMarquis Cornwallis ; the sad reverse of 
their fortunes; their fear, which, notwithstanding 
their struggles to conceal it, was but too evident, ex- 
cited the strongest emotions of compassion in my 
mind.” He endeavoured by every mark of tender- 
ness, and by the strongest assurances of protection and 
respect, to tranquillize their minds. His first ob- 
ject was, to discover where the Sultan was concealed. 

He next requested their assent to the opening of 
the gates. At this proposition they were alarmed. 

Without the authority of their father, whom they 
desired to consult, they were afraid to take upon 
themselves a decision of such unspeakable importance. 

The Major assured them, that he would post a guard 
ef their own sepoys within the palace, and a guard of 
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Treatment of the 

. Europeans without ; that no person should enter but 

_ by his authority ; that he would return and remain 
with them, until General Baird should arrive ; and 
that their own lives, as well as that of every person 
in the palace, depended upon their compliance. 
Their confidence was gained. Upon opening the 
gate, Major Allan found General Baird and several 
officers with a large body of troops assembled. It 
was not safe to admit the troops who were burning 
for vengeance. And Major Allan returned to con- 
duct the Princes, whose reluctance to quit the palace 
was not easy to be overcome, to the presence of the 
General. General Baird was one of those British 
officers who had personally experienced the cruelty of 
their father, and suffered all the horrors of a three 
years’ imprisonment in the place which he had now 
victoriously entered. His mind too had been inflamed 
by a report at that instant received, that Tippoo had 
murdered all the Europeans made prisoners during the 
siege. “ He was nevertheless,” says Major Allan, 
“ sensibly affected by the sight of the Princes; and his 
gallantry on the assault was not more conspicuous, than 
the moderation and humanity which he on this oc- 
casion displayed. He received the Princes with every 
mark of regard : repeatedly assured them that no 
violence or insult should be offered to them, and he 
gave them in charge to two officers to conduct them 
to head quarters in camp.” They were escorted by 
the light company of a European regiment ; and the 
troops were ordered to pay them the compliment of 
presented arms as they passed. 

The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these 
instances in which the sweet sympathies which one 
human being has with another, and which are of in- 
finite importance in private life, prevail over the de- 
structive passions, alternately th<j cause, and conse* 
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quence, of war. The pleasure, at the same time, BOOK VI, 
which we feel in conceiving the emotions produced in 
such a scene, lead the bulk of mankind to overvalue 1799. 
greatly the virtues which they imply. When you 
have glutted upon your victim the passions of am- 
bition and revenge ; when you have reduced him 
from greatness and power, to the weakness and de- 
pendance which mark the insect on which you tread, 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the 
final stamp, are not a very arduous virtue. The 
grand misfortune is to be made an insect. When that 
is done, it is a slight, if any addition to the misfor- 
tune to be crushed at once. The virtue to which 
exalted praise would be due, and to which human 
nature is gradually ascending, would be, to restrain in 
time the selfish desires which huriy us on to the 
havoc we are vain of contemplating with a sort of 
pity after we have made it. Let not the mercy, how- 
ever, be slighted, which is shown even to the victim 
we have made. It is so much gained for human na<- 
ture. It is a gain which, however late, the progress 
and diffusion of philosophy at last have produced ; 
they will in time produce other and greater results. 

When the persons of the Princes were secured, 

Tippoo was to be searched for in every corner of the 
palace. A party of English troops were admitted, 
and those of Tippoo disarmed. After proceeding 
through several of the apartments, the Kelledar was; 
entreated, if he valued his own life, or that of his mas- 
ter, to discover where he was concealed. That officeiv 
laying his hand upon the hilt of Major Allan’s sword, 
protested, in the most solemn manner, that the Sul- 
tan was not in the palace ; that he had been wounded 
during the storm ; and was lying in a gateway on 
the northern side of the fort. He offered to conduct 
the inquirers ; and^ submit to any punishment if he 
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BOOK VI. was found to have deceived. General Baird and the 
officers who accompanied him, proceeded to the spot ; 

1799- covered with a promiscuous and shocking heap of 
bodies wounded and dead. At first, the bodies were 
dragged out of the gateway to be examined, it being 
already too dark to distinguish them where they lay. 
As this mode of examination, however, threatened to 
be very tedious, a light was procured, and Major 
Allan and the Kelledar went forward to the place. 
After some search, the Sultan’s palankeen was dis- 
covered, and under it a person wounded, but not 
dead. He was afterwards ascertained to be the 
Rajah Khan, one of Tippoo’s most confidential ser- 
vants, who had attended his master during the whole 
of the fatal day. This person being made acquainted 
with the object of the search, pointed out the spot 
where the Sultan had fallen. The body being 
brought out and sufficiently recognized, was conveyed 
in a palankeen to the palace. It was warm when 
first discovered ; the eyes were open, the features not 
distorted, and JMajor Allan and Colonel Wellesley 
were for a few moments doubtful, whether it was not 
alive. It had four wounds, three in the trunk, and 
one in the temple, the ball of which, having entered 
a little above the right ear, had lodged in the check. 
His dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen, 
loose drawers of flowered chintz, the usual girdle of 
the east, crimson-coloured, tied round his waist ; and 
a handsome pouch, with a belt of silk, red and green, 
hung across his shoulder. He had an amulet on his 
arm ; but his ornaments, if he wore any, were gone. ^ 
The speedy fall of the place was an event of great 
importance to the British army ; for though the Ge- 

> See Major Allan’s own account of the scenes at the palace, and the 
gateway; annexed (Appendixes) toBeatsor’s View of the War with 
Tippoo SultauD. * 
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neral had received a casual supply of provisions from book vi, 
an officer whose foresight exceeded that of the men 
who provided for the army, this afforded a supply for 1799 , 
not more than a small number of days. The want of 
draught cattle rendered the magazines in the Coorg 
country totally useless : and though the General 
counted upon being in absolute want by the 6 th of 
May, General Floyd did not return before the ISth 
with the convoys from the south. Of the operations 
which during the above transactions had taken place 
under the officers with whom General Floyd now re- 
turned to Seringapatam, the following are the principal. 

The corps which was placed under the command of 
Colonel Read began by reducing the country north of 
Rayacottah. The plan of his operations embraced a 
great extent ; but after a little progress he was ap- 
prised of the necessity of abandoning every thing to 
hasten with the grain which he had collected to Se- 
ringapatam. The troops under Colonel Brown began 
the campaign with the siege of Caroor, which siu-- 
rendered to them without any serious resistance on 
the 5th of April. On the 8 th they proceeded against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the 


remaining fortresses in Coimbetore, when they were 
summoned to join Colonel Read, for the purpose of 
advancing to Seringapatam. 

Colonel Read arrived at Cauveryporam, on the 22d 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 
Having there collected the Brinjarries, and other 
supplies, he left them under the protection of the fort, 
and with his detachment proceeded to clear the pass. 
This was an operation of considerable difficulty, which 
required all his exertions till the evening of the 27 th ; 
and the 6 th of May arrived before the whole of the 
Brinjarries had ascended. General Floyd had by 
this time arrived ai a place a few miles distant from 
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BOOK VI. the pass ; and on the same day he was re-inforced 
by junction of the southern corps of the army under 
1799 . Colonel Brown. On the 7th of May, the whole body, 
with their convoy, moved from Hannoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tippoo’s cavalry, under his best 
General, had closely followed General Floyd from 
Seringapatam, he expected to meet with considerable 
interruption to retard him on his return ; and from 
this danger he was saved, only by the great event 
which had already arrived. 

Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo, as were 
not taken in the fort, surrendered within a few 
days after the fate of the capital and its sovereign 
was known ; and an adventurer of the name of 
Dhoondia was the only exception to the quiet sub- 
mission of the whole country. This man, of Mahratta 
parentage, was born in the kingdom of Mysore, and 
served in the armies both of Hyder and Tippoo. He 
deserted during the war with Lord Cornwallis ; and 
headed a predatory band in the region of the Toom- 
iiudra. Tippoo induced him by fair professions to trust 
liimself inhis hand, and then immured him in a prison, 
where he had lain for several years, when he contrived 
to make his escape during the capture of Seringa- 
patam ; and soon collected around him a band of de- 
sperate adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for 
General Harris to move the army to the nortliward 
to dislodge him. This, however, was not the last 
effort of Dhoondia, whose history it is proper to 
finish at once. He was followed by his band of 
adventurers to the south ; and made such rapid strides 
toward the establishment even of a sort of empire, 
that, after a little time the government thought it 
proper to employ against him the army left under 
Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore. 
Dhoondia displayed no ordinary '■talents in his de- 
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fence ; and by his activity and judgment protracted BOOK vi. 
for several months the efforts employed for his de- 
struction. He could not, however, permanently 1799. 
resist the great superiority of force which was brought 
against him ; and fell in a charge of cavalry which 
was led by the Colonel in person. 

The Sultan, when he lost his empire and his life, 
was about fifty years of age. He was rather above 
the middle size, and about five feet eight inches high ; 
had a short neck and square shoulders, and now bor- 
dered on corpulency ; but his limbs were slender, and 
his feet and hands remarkably small. His com- 
plexion was brown, his eyes large and full, his eye- 
brows small and arched, his nose aquiline ; and in 
the expression of his countenance there was a dignity, 
which even the English, in spite of their antipathy 
and prejudices, felt and confessed. 

Though French power was the grand resource 
upon which Tippoo relied, both for the gratification 
of his resentments, and for his protection against 
that reduction to the condition of a pensioned Na- 
bob, the fate to which he believed that he was 
destined by the English, he made some efforts, 
but marked with his usual want of good sense, 
for obtaining support from other quarters. Beside 
his embassy to the Grand Signor at Constantinople, 
which excited, without much deserving, the attention 
of the English, he opened a communication in 1796 
with Zeman Shah, the King of the Afghauns, and 
sent an embassy which pointed out to that brother of 
the faith a glorious career against the nonbelievers or 
misbelievers of India. The Shah might conquer 
Delhi, drive out the Mahrattas, and establish, his 
dominion over all that region of India, in one year ; 
in the next, assail the Mahrattas and Deccan from 
the north, while fhe Sultan co-operated with hiip 
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fiOOK VI. from the south ; and after this it would cost them 
little trouble to extend their empire over every part 
1799, of India. This invasion of the Afghauns, the English 
government for several years contemplated as an 
object of apprehension; and it was the ostensible 
cause, why the Commander-in-Chief was left in 
Bengal, and the conduct of the army committed to 
General Harris, in the last war against Tippoo. 

The Sultan was too well apprized of the weakness 
of Nizam Ali, to expect from his alliance any ma- 
terial advantage ; an^ besides, he expected to in- 
duce the Mahrattas to yield him any useful assist- 
ance, chiefly by offering to join with them, in seizing 
the dominions of the Nizam. He maintained, from 
the time of the accession of Bajee Row, a secret 
agent at Poona, whose endeavours were used to 
effect an intimate union. But B^jee Row was held 
in thraldom by Scindia; and any combination of 
Bdjee Row and Tippoo, which could have a tendency 
to emancipate the Peshwa from his subjection, was 
opposed by the interests of Scindia; and though 
Scindia would have been well contented to join with 
the Sultan in any scheme of hostilities against the 
English, if it were not attended with danger, he was 
too much alarmed for his dominions in the north, 
which the English could easily invade, to be willing 
for the present to expose himself to the chance of so 
great an evil. From this state of affairs Tippoo 
seems to have despaired of getting the Malirattas to 
act with any efiiciency on his side; and for that 
reason not to have made any very strenuous exertions 
to induce them. 

Ici these circumstances, beholding, as he must have 
done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter 
inability to maintain a contest against the English, 
and the probability that resistance tvould bring on 
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his fall, it may well be regarded as surprising, that BOOK vi. 
he did not endeavour, by prompt attention to their 
complaints, and early negotiation, to escape from the 1799. 
storm which he was unable to face. One of the most 
remai’kable characteristics, however, of the Sultan’s 
mind, was the want of judgment. For an eastern 
prince, he was full of knowledge. His mind was 
active, acute, and ingenious. But, in the value 
which he Set upon objects, whether as means, or as 
ends, he was almost perpetually deceived. Besides, 
a conviction appears to have been rooted in his mind, 
that the English had now formed a resolution to 
deprive him of his kingdom, and that it was useless 
to negotiate, because no submission, to which he 
could reconcile his mind, would restrain them in the 
gratification of their ambitious designs. Nor was 
he deprived of grounds of hope, which over a mind 
like his were calculated to exert a fatal influence. 

He never could forget the manner in which his father 
had triumphed over a host of enemies by shutting 
himself up in his capital, and defending himself, till 
the season of the rains ; nor had all his experience of 
the facility with which Europeans overcame the 
strongest defences in his power to rear, yielded him 
on this point any decisive instruction. The principal 
part of his preparations for war had consisted in 
adding to the works of Seringapatam, and storing it 
with provisions for a siege. AVith the attempt to 
disable the Bombay army, the idea of even obstruct- 
ing the march of the invaders, if not altogether 
abandoned, was very feebly pursued. And, till the 
English were upon the ramparts, he could not per- 
suade himself that the fort of Seringapatam would 
be taken. His grand military mistake is acknow- 
ledged to have been the neglect of his cavalry; a 
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The mental Defects (fTippoo increased with Age. 

proper use of which would have rendered the con- 
quering of him a far more arduous task. 

The original defects of his mind, arising from the 
vices of his education, appear to have increased as 
he advanced in years, and with peculiar rapidity 
since the loss of his dominions in 1792. The obe- 
dience which the will of princes, especially eastern 
princes, is habituated to receive, not only renders 
them wretched when it is opposed, but gluts and 
palls them with the gratification. Each recuri’ing 
instance becomes by familiarity insipid, or rather dis- 
gusting, and leaves the mind restless and impa- 
tient for a new gratification. This serves to account 
for the fickle and capricious disposition which so com- 
monly marks the character of princes ; and in general 
prevails in them to a greater or less degree, in propor- 
tion to the natural vivacity and susceptibility of their 
minds. This disease infected the whole conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan, public and private, and latterly in a 
manner so extraordinary, that, when joined to a 
similar growth of his impatience at every disagree- 
ment between that which he willed and that which 
fell out, it produced in his subjects a persuasion that 
his mind was partially deranged. Like many other 
persons of active, but not powerful minds, he run 
violently upon the observance of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking a marshaling 
view of a great whole. He saw but few therefore of 
the relations and dependencies of things ; and was, of 
course, unable to anticipate justly their distant con- 
sequences. The temptation to please, rather than to 
serve, excluded Tippoo, as it excludes other princes, 
from the benefit of counsels wiser than his own. 

i. 

Accustomed to hear, from those who approached him, 
that every sentiment which he uttered exceeded in 
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wisdom that of every other man, any difference with book vr. 
his opinions struck him at last in the character of a 
mere demonstration of folly. As a general, he pos- 1799. 
sessed, as had been abundantly proved by the English 
in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage, and that turn for stra- 
tagem, which the cunning of a rude age has a 
tendency to produce. As a domestic ruler, he sus- 
tains an advantageous comparison with the greatest 
princes of the East. He bestowed a keen attention 
upon the conduct of his government, from which he 
allowed himself to be diverted neither by pleasure nor 
by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his 
time for business, in which he was laborious and ex- 
act ; but in which his passion for detail made him 
frequently waste that attention upon minor, which 
ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. 

He had the discernment to perceive, what is so gene- 
rally hid from the eyes of rulers in a more enlightened 
state of society, that it is the prosperity of those who 
labour with their hands which constitutes the prin- 
ciple and cause of the prosperity of states ; he there- 
fore made it his business to protect them against the 
intermediate orders of the community, by whom it is 
so difficult to prevent them from being oppressed. 

His country was, accordingly, at least during the 
first and better part of his reign, the best cultivated, 
and his population the most flourishing in India; 
while, under the English, and their dependants, the 
population of Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the 
state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 
face of the earth ; and even Bengal itself, under the 
operation of laws ill adapted to the circumstances, of 
the case, was suffering almost all the evils which the 
woi’st of governments could inflict. That Tippoo 
was severe, har^h, and perhaps cruel, in superintcnd- 
VOL. VI, K * . 
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BOOK VI. ing the conduct of those who served him, may be so 
Ca.\r. 0. gggijy believed, as his inordinate pride would 
1799. make every offence which appeared to be committed 
against himself assume gigantic dimensions ; and his 
habit of willing, and seeing his will realized, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law 
of nature, which nothing but the misconduct of 
others could have disturbed. That the accounts, 
however, which we have received from our country- 
men, who dreaded and feared him, are marked with 
exaggeration, is proved by this circumstance, that his 
servants adhered to him with a fidelity which tliose of 
few princes in any age or country have displayed. 
Of his cruelty we have heard the more, because our 
own countrymen were among the victims of it. But 
it is to be observed, that, unless in certain instances, 
the proof of which cannot be regarded as better than 
doubtful, their sufferings, however intense, were only 
the sufferings of a very rigorous imprisonment, of 
which, considering the manner in which it is lavished 
by their own laws, Englishmen ought not to be very 
forward to complain. At that very time, in the dun- 
geons of Bladras or Calcutta, it is probable that 
unhappy sufferers were enduring calamities for debts 
of 100 /. ; not less atrocious than those which Tippoo, 
a prince born and educated in a barbarous country 
and ruling over a barbarous people, inflicted upon 
imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to a nation, 
who, by the evils they had brought upon him, exas- 
perated him almost to frenzy, and whom he regarded 
as the enemies both of God and of man.^ Besides, 

‘ After the capture of Seringapatam, some native spies, employed by 
the English, asserted that the Sultan bad ordered the death of thirteen 
English piisoners, taken during the siege : and a scrap of paper was 
found, said to be in his hand-writing, which bore the character of an 
order for the death of 100 Cooig prisoners. — All the evidence which 
'accompanies these allegations 'would not bis worthy of regard, but that 
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there is among the papers relating to the intercourse BOOK VL 
of Tippoo with the French, a remarkable proof of his 
humanity, which, when these papers are ransacked 1799. 
for matters to criminate him, ought not to be sup- 
pressed. In the draught which he transmitted to 
the isle of France, of the conditions on which he 
wished that a connexion between him and the 
French should be formed, the following are the very 
words of a distinct article : “ I demand that male 
and female prisoners, as well English as Portuguese, 
who shall be taken by the republican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity; and with 
regard to their persons, that they shall, (their pro- 
perty becoming the right of the allies,) be trans- 
ported at our joint expense, out of India, to some 
place far distant from the territories of the allies.” 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind was most 
deeply impressed. He spent a considerable part of 
every day in prayer. He gave to his kingdom, or 
state, a particular religious title, Cudadad, or God- 
given ; and he lived under a peculiarly strong and 
operative conviction of the superintendance of a Divine 
Providence. His confidence in the protection of God 
was, indeed, one of his snares ; for be relied upon it 
to the neglect of other means of safety. To one of 
his French advisers, who had urged him with pecu- 
liar fervour to use greater zeal in obtaining the sup- 
port of the Mahrattas, he replied, “ I rely solely on 
Providence, expecting that I shall be alone and un- 
supported ; but God, and my courage, will accom- 

the moral and intellectual state of the age and conntr; of Tippoo renders 
such an act by no means improbable, under strong temptation, by any 
prince of the East. This, however, does not conclude Tippoo to bo 
worse ; it only supposes him not to be better than his neighbours, 
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BOOK VI. plish every tiling.”^ It is true, that his zeal for God 
like the zeal of so many other people, was supported 
1799. by the notion, and by the desire, of being the favou- 
rite of God ; of being honoured with the chief place 
in his affections, and obtaining the best share in the 
distribution of his favours. His religion resembled the 
religion of most of the persons anxious to distinguish 
themselves for pious zeal, in this respect also ; that it 
contained in it a large infusion of the persecuting 
spirit. He imagined that he exceedingly pleased 
the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a ha- 
tred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor- 
respond with his own ; and that he should take one 
of the most effectual modes of recommending himself 
to that powerful and good Being, if, in order to mul- 
tiply the number of true believers, he applied evil to 
the bodies of those who were not of that blessed de- 
scription. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by English- 
men, if an historian were to omit ambition, and the 
hatred of the English, among the ingredients in the 
character of Tippoo. But ambition is too vulgar a 
quality in the minds of princes to deserve particular 
commemoration ; and as for his hatred of the English, 
it only resembled the hatred which the English bore 
to him, or to the French ; and which proud indi- 
viduals, and proud nations, are so prone to feel, to 
wards all those who excite their fears, or circumscribe 
their hopes. Besides, among the princes of India, 
Avho, except the drivellers, were less ambitious than 
he? Was it Scindia, or was it Holkar? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understood, that these 

>‘See the letter from Tippoo Sultaon to M. Du Buc, dated Seringa- 
patam, 2d Jan. 1799; papers printed order of the House of Com- 
mons in 1800. 
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Mahrattas were exceeded by the sovereign of My« BOOK vi. 

gore? 

When the papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of 1799. 
Seringapatam, were examined, the correspondence 
was discovered which had passed between him and 
the French. With this Lord Wellesley shows that 
he was singularly delighted; as if, without such 
means of persuasion, he had dreaded, that the 
grounds of the war, successfully terminated, would 
not have appeared satisfactory to all those whose ap- 
probation he was interested in obtaining. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should be declared. Some time before the beginning 
of April, 1797, the Captain of a privateer from the 
Mauritius, Citizen Ripaud by name, whose ship, da- 
maged in some engagement, had nearly foundered at 
sea, arrived in the country of Tippoo, and was con- 
veyed to the capital ; where several of his countrymen 
had long been high in the service of the Prince. This 
man, so illiterate that he could not spell his own lan- 
guage, and ready, as appears by his letters of the 
23d of May, 1797, for the perpetration of any 
crime, even against his own countrymen, was eager 
by imposture to recommend himself to the favour of 
the Sultan. He represented that the French go- 
vernment were not only burning with a desire to in- 
vade the possessions of the English in India, but 
were almost ready for the execution of that great 
design, having made vast preparations, forwarded a 
large body of troops to the Isle of France, and 
chiefly waiting till they could learn how much as- 
sistance they might expect from their ancient friend, 
the Sultan of Mysore. Tippoo, as eager fully ps 
Englishmen, to believe what he eagerly desired, 
thought he could not be too expeditious in sending 
men to ascertain the circumstances ; and in endea- 
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BOOK VI. vouring to derive advantage from them should they 
appear to correspond with report. So completely 
1799 . Tippoo deceived by the representation of Ripaud, 
that he thought it was only necessary to name the 
extent of the assistance which he wished to receive. 
He demanded an army of from 30,000 to 40,000 
men, of whom he required that from 5000 to 10,000 
should be veteran troops ; and in addition to an 
army of this magnitude, he thought it proper to 
exact the assistance of a fleet. In contributing to 
the common entei'prise, he proposed to take the 
whole expense of the army upon himself; and, as 
soon as it arrived, to join it with all his forces ; when 
the expulsion of the English, he trusted, would not 
be a tardy result. As he believed, according to the 
statement of his infoi*mer, that nothing was wanting 
for the immediate departure of such a body of troops, 
but his assent to the conditions with which it was 
expected he should comply, he took the requisite 
measures for its being immediately bestowed. Four 
vakeels proceeded to the coast in April, 1797; but 
before they were ready to depart, the monsoon set in. 
During the delay which it occasioned, the vakeels are 
said to have fallen into disputes and dissensions. 
This, with other causes, induced the Sultan to annul 
their appointment ; and the actual mission, which at 
last consisted of only two persons, did not depart till 
the October following. Extreme was the disappoint- 
ment which these vakeels, whom in the whole of 
this intercourse, the Governor-General, to exalt the 
notion of its importance, dubs with the title of am- 
bassadors, though the agent whom the meanest indi- 
vidual employs to transact for him a business of a few 
rupees, is his vakeel, experienced upon their arrival 
in the isle of France. They expected to have nothing 
further to do than to set their “seal, in the name of 
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their master, to the conditions which he had given BOOK vi. 
them in writing. This was called, in the pompous Ian- 
guage of citizen Ripaud, to contract an alliance ofifen- 1799. 
sive and defensive with the French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not under- 
stand, as his language wanted words to correspond. 

And, when this simple operation was performed, they 
expected to return with a grand army to Mysore. They 
found that not only was there at the Isle of France 
no force whatsoever, which could be spared for the use 
of their master, but that no intimation had, by the 
government of France, been conveyed to the consti- 
tuted authorities of the island, of any intention to 
send an army to India ; and that those authorities 
were not vested with a power to form engage- 
ments with Tippoo of any description. Nothing did 
the rulers of the island find themselves competent to 
perform, except to forward the letters of the Sultan 
to the government of France, and offer aid to them 
in raising a few volunteers. Assistance, so con- 
temptible in comparison of what they and their 
master expected, the vakeels at first refused to accept. 

And no small importunity appears to have been ne- 
cessary to conquer their determination. 

In the report of their proceedings, which they were 
required to give to their master upon their return, 
they say, “ The four chiefs of Mauritius told us per- 
sonally, that the European Ripaud had brought us 
here on a false representation to the Sultaun ; and 
that at present they had no forces.” A member of 
the legislative body of the island, who, because he had 
served in a military capacity in India, and was known 
to the Sultan, sent him a letter along with the.re- 
turning vakeels, declared ; “ Our grief was profound 
to learn that you had been deceived by Ripaud as to 
our forces on this island. The only reinforcement 
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BOOK VI. which has been sent to us from France, since the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which we 
1799 . have sent to Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the pre- 
servation of that place. This we did, in return for 
the assistance which we had drawn from thence in 
money, provisions, and naval stores; for you must 
know, great Prince, that our own resources are insuf- 
ficient for our support ; and we have sworn to bury 
ourselves under the ruins of our island, rather than 
see our enemies its possessors.” * The hopes which 
the French rulers held out that more efficient assist- 
ance might possibly be obtained, by application to the 
French government at Paris, obviously deserve atten- 
tion merely as expedients to evade the chagrin of the 
vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the service 
of the Sultan amounted not to more than 1 20 men.’’ 

The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the 
strength of Seringapatam, especially when protected 
by God, and his own courage, had prevented him 
from making any provision against an event which 
he reckoned so very improbable as its fall. Not only 
his family, therefore, but the whole of his treasure, 
was deposited in the fort : and as the palace was ob- 
tained by a species of capitulation, without the irrup- 
tion of the soldiers, there was no suspicion that any 
portion of the money or jewels which he had in store. 


> See tbe papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed hy order of 
the House of Commons, in 1800. In the report which tlie vakeels, 
upon their return made to the Sultan of their proceedings, they expressly 
state, that the Governor of the Isle of France waited upon them, nnd 
said, “ thatltipaud had made an erroneous representation to your High- 
ness, which occasioned us to be deputed.” And before their departure, 
they were informed by the Governor, that he would send with them a 
gentleman, (one of those by whom they were actually accompanied) 
“ woo should reside at the presence in quality of vakeel, that the other 
Frenchmen might not, by telling falsities, like Ripaud, deceive your 
Highness.” 

’ Beat 30 n,ii.l 39 , , '■ 
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was not publicly obtained, and fully brought to ao- TOOK VI. 
count. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, * 
how exaggerated and extravagant had been the con- 1799* 
ception of his enormous riches, and hence of his dan- 
gerous resources for war. The whole amount of the 
remaining specie, which Tippoo had treasured up, was 
about sixteen lacks of pagodas (640,000/.) ; and his 
jewels, of which in common with the Princes of the 
East he was fond, and with which they never part, 
except in their greatest extremity, were valued at 
about nine lacs (360,000/.) more. So far was such a 
sum from rendering its owner formidable to a power 
like that of the British in India, that the Governor* 

General in Council did not reckon it too much to be 
immediately distributed to the army, as a donative, 
in reward of the virtues which it had displayed 
during the campaign. 

The English were now in possession of the kingdom 
of Mysore ; and the only question which it remained 
for the Governor-General to decide, was the momen- 
tous one, how a kingdom was to be disposed of. He 
was not insensible to the diflSculties which attended 
upon his decision ; and the delicacy which was re- 
quired, in balancing between the love of territory, on 
the one hand, and the suspicion and odium on the 
other, to which the destruction of another prince, and 
the annexation of any considerable part of his king- 
dom to an empire already of vast dimensions, would 
be exposed, both in Europe and in India. This part 
of his task he performed with the greatest address. 

The Nizam, though from the inferior part which he 
had taken in the war, he was not entitled to an equal 
share with the English in the benefits which resulted 
from it, was gratified by receiving an equal portion 
of territory. The necessity, however, was inculcated 
of moderation in the desires of both ! Pod the princi* 
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BOOK VI. pie which was laid down was, that they should con- 

, tent themselves with such a portion of territory, as 

1799- would indemnify them for the charges of the war, and 
yield security. The word security, brought in upon 
this occasion, was calculated to answer any purpose, 
to which they, who made use of it, had, or could have, 
any desire to apply it. Demands for security had no 
limit, but the pleasure and power of those by whom 
they were set up. When the subsequent inquirer 
asks. Security against whom ? It is not easy to find 
an answer. Security against Tippoo ? He was no 
more. Security to Nizam Ali, and the English, 
against one another? That was impossible ; for they 
were both to be aggrandized, and in an equal degree. 
Was it security against the Mahrattas ? No, for they 
also were to be offered a part of the divided territory, 
which was the way to make them more, not less 
dangerous neighbour than they were before. On 
the principle, then, of indemnification and security, 
it was decreed, that the English, on their part, 
should take to themselves the whole of the territory 
possessed by the Sultan on the Malabar coast, the 
district of Coirabetore and Daramporam, the whole 
of the country which intervened between the Com- 
pany’s territory on the western, and that on the 
eastern coast, yielding now an uninterrupted dominion 
from sea to sea ; along with these possessions, the 
forts and posts forming the heads of the principal 
passes above the Ghauts on the table land ; ^ the dis- 
trict of Wynaad ; and, lastly, the fortress, city, and 
island of Seringapatam, as a place which effectually 
secured the communication between the British ter- 


> Col. Beatson says, (p. 254) that in 1788 he « ascertained the 
position and nature of not less than sixty passes through the mountains, 
several of which are practicable for armies, and two thirds, at least, of 
that nvinher sufficieDtly open to the inconions of cavaliy.” 
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ritory on both coasts, and strengthened the lines of BOOK vr. 
defence in every direction. A territory, affording an 
equal revenue with that which by the English was 1799. 
taken for themselves, was given to Nizam Ali, in 
the districts of Gooty, Gurrumcondah, and the tract 
of country which lies along the line of the great 
forts of Chittledroog, Sera, Nundidroog, and Colai*! 
but without the forts, which it was supposed would 
render his frontier too strong. With regard to 
the third party in the alliance against Tippoo, th^ 
had entirely abstained from all participation in the 
war ; and it would not, in the opinion of the Goi^ 
vernor-General, have been good policy, to place oi 
the same level, in the distribution of the spoil, thosc^ 
who did all, and those who did nothing, in the 
acquiring of it. This w'ould be to encourage 
allies to be useless, when their services were re- 
quired. So much territory as was taken by the 
English, and given to Nizam Ali, would, also, yield 
to the Mahrattas more than enough of strength. 

Still it was desirable to conciliate the good will 
of that people to the present proceedings; and to 
give them an interest in the arrangements which 
were made. A portion of territory, from one half 
to two thirds of the value of that which was taken 
by the English and given to Nizam AH, would, it 
was concluded, answer all these ends. This portion 
was to include Harpoonelly, Soonda above the Ghauts, 
Annagoody, and some other districts ; with part of 
the territory, not however including the fortresses, 
of Chittledroog and Bednore. 

Of the portion which still remained of the terri- 
tory gained from Tippoo, yielding thirteen lacs of 
pagodas, a revenue greater than that of the ancient 
Kajahship of Mysore, it was accounted politic to fomt 
a separate state. For sovereign, the choice lay be* 
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Part of Mysore 

BOOK VL tween the family of Tippoo, and that of the ancient 
Hindu Rajahs, who had been kept in confinement, 
1799‘ but not extinguished, by Hyder Ali and his son. In 
the sons of Tippoo, the due degree of passive sub- 
mission was reckoned much less probable than in 
those of a family, who, having lost all expectation of 
reigning, W'ould take even liberty as a boon, much 
more sovereignty, though in its most shadowy form. 
The direct male descendant of the Mysore Rajahs 
was a child of a few years old ; and to him it was 
decreed that the title of sovereign should belong. 
The conditions upon which he was to receive his dig- 
nity were as follows ; That the whole of the military 
force maintained for the defence of the country should 
be English ; That for the expense of it he should an- 
nually pay seven lacs of pagodas ; That in case of war, 
or of preparation for war, the English might exact 
any larger sum, which they deemed proportional to 
the resources of the Rajah ; And last of all, should 
they be dissatisfied with his government in any re- 
spect, they might interpose to any extent in the in- 
ternal administration of the country, or even take the 
unlimited management of it to themselves. In this 
manner, it is evident, that the entire sovereignty of 
the country was assumed by the British, of whom 
the Rajah and his ministers could only be regarded as 
Vicegerents at will. It was, therefore, with some 
reason the Governor-General said, “ I entertain a 
sanguine expectation, that the Rajah and his minis- 
ters, being fully apprised of the extensive powers re- 
served to the Company, will cheerfully adopt such 
regulations as shall render the actual exercise of these 
powers unnecessary;” for knowing themselves to 
hold a situation totally dependant upon the will of 
another, whatever emanated from that will, they were 
bound, without a choice, to obey« How long, with 
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whatever dispositions to obedience, their performance BOOK vr. 
of the services exacted of them will give satisfaction, 
depends upon circumstances of a sort which cannot 1799- 
be foreseen. 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the 
share of the sovereignty which he had taken, and the 
share which he had left. “Under these arrange- 
ments,” he said, “ I trust that I shall be enabled to 
command the whole resources of the Kajah’s terri- 
tory ; ” adding, what were very desirable results, that 
under these arrangements he also trusted to be ena- 
bled “ to improve its cultivation, to extend its com- 
merce, and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants." 

For appropriating such “ extensive powers,” (so they 
are called by himself) the reasons which he assigned 
pronounced a violent condemnation of the policy so 
long pursued ; and of which such applauded rulers as 
Hastings and Cornwallis had made their boast ; the 
policy of only sharing the powers of government, with 
the native princes of Oude, Carnatic, and Tanjore. 

“ Recollecting the inconveniencies and embarrass- 
ments which have arisen to all parties concerned, 
under the double government, and conflicting autho- 
rities unfortunately established in Oude, the Carnatic, 
and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the Company 
the most extensive and indisputable powers.” This 
is to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities, were left id Mysore ; that, by 
consequence, the powers of government were, with- 
out participation, engrossed by the English. What 
then, it may be asked, was the use, of setting up the 
shadow of a Rajah ? The sources of evil were mani- 
fest. A considerable expense was rendered necesijary 
for the splendour of his state : And it was utterly 
impossible to govern the country so well through the 
agency of him and his ministers, as it might have . 
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BOOK VI. been governed by the direct application of European 
^‘*'***' intelligence and virtue. But this Rajah was a species 
1759. of screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, the extent of aggrandizement 
which the British territory had received, and it so far 
answered the purpose, that, though an obvious, it un- 
doubtedly claims the praise of an adroit, and well- 
timed political expedient. It enabled the Governor- 
General to dismiss Nizam Ali with a much smaller 
share of the prey, than would have satisfied him, had the 
English taken without disguise the whole of what in 
this manner they actually appropriated.* It pre- 
cluded the Mahrattas from those attempts to excite 
a jealousy of the English, to which it was known they 
were abundantly disposed. And it imposed com- 
pletely, as well upon those members of the British 
legislature, who would have been pleased with an 
opportunity to criticise ; as upon the men whose cri- 
ticisms are more extensively disseminated through 
the press ; all of whom, or almost all, were too defec- 
tive, it seems, in the requisite lights to see through 
the game that was played: For though none of tlic 
great acts of Marquis Wellesley’s administration is 
more questionable than the attack upon Tippoo Sul- 
tan, that is a part which, till now, has been exempt 
from censure. 

The territory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu 
Rajah, whose residence was to be the ancient city of 
Mysore, while the benefits of its sovereignty were all 
transferred to the English, was bounded on the north 
by a strong line of hill fortresses and posts, Chittledroog, 

< The Governor-General expressly declaresj that beside the jealousy 
of the Mahrattas^ the partition of Mysore between the Boglish and the 
Nizam would have raised the power of that Prince to a dangerous 
height : and would have given him many strong fortresses which could 
not have been placed in his hands without imminent danger to the 
British frontier* 
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Sera, Nundedroog, and Colar, forming a powerful BOOK VI. 
barrier towards the southern frontiers of Nizam Ali ^Jhap. a. 
and the Mahrattas, from Panganoor on the line of jygg, 
the eastern, to Bednore on the line of the western 
Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
benefit of the English, by English troops ; and on the 
three other sides, east, west, and south, it was entirely, 
surrounded by the territories of the Company, abov@ 
and below the Ghauts. 

To the family of Tippoo, if we make allowance for 
the loss of a throne, as well as to the principal men 
of his kingdom, the conduct of the Governor-General 
was considerate and generous. The fortress of Ve* 
lore, in the Carnatic, was appropriated for the resi* 
dence of the royal family, and fitted up commodiously* 
for their reception, with an allowance for their support, 
more liberal than that which they had received from 
Tippoo himself. The principal men were all provided 
for by jaghires or pensions, conformable to their rank 
and influence, with a generosity which not only con-r 
tented, but greatly astonished themselves. They 
were the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, centering 
all authority in his own person, rendered it impossibly 
for his servants to acquire any influence beyond the 
immediate exercise of their official powers ; and 89 
the frugality of his administration was severe, th«r 
emoluments were uncommonly small. The same cir- 
cumstances facilitated the settlement of the country ; 
for, as no individual possessed any authority sufficient 
to make resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the 
character of the English was sufficiently known to 
inspire confidence, the chiefs made their submission 
without hesitation or delay. When one of Tippoo’s 
confidential servants was sent to treat with the odicer 
at the head of the cavalry, the celebrated Kummir 
ad dien Khan, he refused to stipulate for terms, and 
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New Treaty with the Nixam. 

BOOK VI. said he cast himself entirely upon the generosity of 
the English. 

1799. I” treaty which was signed by Nizam Ali and 
the English, entitled the partition Treaty of Mysore, 
for establishing the arrangements which have just 
been described, it was fixed, that, unless the Peshwa 
acceded to the said treaty within the space of one 
month, gave satisfaction relative to some disputes 
with Nizam Ali, and complied with certain conditions, 
not specified, in favour of the English, the territory-, 
which it was meant to bestow upon him, should be 
shared between the remaining allies, in the propor- 
tion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one to the 
English.^ 

When the terrors which Tippoo suspended over 
the Mahrattas, and the dependence which they felt 
upon the English against the effects of his ambition 
and power, were destroyed, it was not expected that 
their hostile dispositions, which had already so ill dis- 
guised themselves, could long be restrained. The 
power of Nizam Ali was now the only barrier be- 
tween the English possessions in Deccan, and the irrup- 
tions of that formidable nation ; and how small the 
resistance which he was capable of yielding, the Eng- 
lish had abundantly perceived. In one way, it ap- 
peared sufficiently easy to augment his capacity for 
war. He was acutely sensible of the dangers to 
which he was exposed at the hands of the Mahrattas, 


* See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of 
the House of Commons in 1800 . See also the Treaty with the Nizam, 
and that with the Rajah of Mysore. For the whole of the concluding 
struggle with Uppoo, we have very complete information, not only in 
the official papers, which have been pretty fully given in print, but in 
the valuable works, so frequently quoted, of Beatson and Wilks. For 
the character of Tippoo, and some parts of bis politics, hints are af- 
forded by the volume of bis letters, for which we are indebted to Cpl. 
Kirkpatrick. 
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Subsidiary Treaty. 

and of his incompetency to his own defence. He BOOK VI. 
was therefore abundantly desirous of receiving such 
additions to the number of the British troops already isoo. 
in his pay, as would suffice to allay his apprehensions. 

But the payment of these troops suggested itself to 
the foresight of the English rulers, as creating diffi- 
culties and dangers which it was not easy to over- 
look. So fickle and capricious were the councils of 
the Subahdar, that he might suddenly adopt the reso- 
lution of dismissing the English troops from his ser- 
vice ; while the impoverishment of his country by 
mal-administration, and the exhaustion of his re- 
sources by useless expenses, portended a moment not 
far distant, when he would be deprived of power to 
pay as many troops as would satisfy the ideas of 
security which the English rulei’S entertained. One 
expedient presented itself to the imagination of the 
Governor-General, as adapted to all the exigencies 
of the case ; and he resolved not to omit so favour- 
able an opportunity of realizing the supposed advan- 
tage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a monthly or 
annual subsidy for the maintenance of the troops 
whose service he was willing to receive, would alienate 
to the English in perpetuity a territory with revenue 
sufficient for the expense, a military force might then 
be established in his dominions, on the least precarious 
of all securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which forbid 
extension of territory ; but that had always been vio- 
lated with so little ceremony, and lately in so extra- 
ordinary a mannei', that this constituted an objection 
of trivial importance ; in the second place, the real diffi- 
culties of administering the ceded territory, so frugally 
and beneficently, as to render its produce equal to 
its expense ; difficulties, it is probable, which were but 
little understood : and lastly, the grand general evil, 

VOL. VI. L 
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BOOK VI 
Chap. 8. 


1800. 


that, in proportion as temtory augments, and with it 
the amount and complexity of the business wliich its 
administration involves, it becomes more and more 
impossible for the superintending power to take se- 
curities, that the business of government shall not be 
negligently and corruptly performed; since, beside 
the inability of attention to extend itself minutely 
beyond a limited range of affairs, distance from the 
eye of government gradually weakens its powers, and 
at last annihilates a great portion of them. Over- 
balancing advantages appeared to flow, from the funds 
which would thus be secured for the maintenance of 
a considerable army, from the security which this 
army would afford against tlie IMalirattas, and from 
the sovereignty which it would transfer to the English 
over Nizam Ali and his dominions ; though his do- 
minions were governed so ill, that little advantage 
could be hoped from them. The documents relative 
to the negotiation have not been made public ; and 
we know not in what manner that Prince at first re- 
ceived the proposition, nor what modes of induce- 
ment were employed to obtain his consent. How- 
ever, on the 12th of October 1800, a treaty was 
signed ; by which important contract, the English 
added two battalions of sepoys, and a regiment of 
native cavalry, to the force which they engaged to 
uphold in the service of the Subahdar, and also bound 
themselves to defend his dominions against every 
aggression ; while, on his part, Nizam Ali ceded to 
the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all the acquisi- 
tions which he had made from the territory of Tippoo, 
either by the late treaty, or by that of Seringapatam, 
in 1792; and agreed neither to make war, nor so 
much as negotiate, by his own authority ; but, refer- 
ring all disputes between himself and other states to 
the English, to be governed by their decision, allow- 
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ing the subsidiary troops in his service to be employed BOOK vr. 
by the English in all their wars, joined by 6,000 of 
his own horse, and 9,000 of his infantry, only re- 1800 . 
serving two of the English battalions which should 
always be attached to his person. For the purpose 
of obtaining the Tumboodrah as a clear and dis- 
tinct boundary, Kupoor, Gujunder, Gur, and some 
other districts, lately acquired from Tippoo, were 
exchanged for Adoni and a few places on the southern 
side of the river. ‘With i-egai’d to the family and 
subjects of the Suhahdar, it was stipulated that lie 
was to remain absolute, and the English were on no 
pretext to dispute his authority. A revenue of about 
1,758,000 pagodas arose from the territory ceded by 
this treaty to the English.^ 

Of this engagement, as it affected the interests of 
the English, the nature may be described in a single 
sentence. The English acquired a small territory, 
with the obligation of defending a large one. If it be 
said, that it was as easy to defend the Nizam’s 
territory, in addition to their own, as it was to 
defend their own without that of the Nizam, and 
that the revenue of the new territory was all 
therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded. 

If the act of parliament, which was set up for a show, 
but in practice trampled upon habitually, and by 
those who made it, as shamelessly, as by those for 
whose coercion it was made, is worthy on such an 
occasion to be quoted, it may be recollected, that, 
according to the doctrine which, in that enactment, 
guided the legislature, all extension of territory was 
bad, because it cost more to defend it, than it could 
be made to produce ; much more of course, when a 

> A Sketch of the Political History of India, from the Introduction, 
of Mr. Pitt’s Bill, A. D. 1784, to the present Date, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, pp. 288— 281, Collection of Treaties. 

L Si 
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BOOK VI. small territory was acquired with the burthen of 
defending another, .several times as large. 

1800. A clause was inserted, to say, that if the Peshwa 
or Dowlut Row Scindia, should desire to have a part 
in this treaty, they should be admitted to all its 
advantages ; in other words, they should have a sub- 
sidiary force on the same terms as Nizam Ali. But 
so far w'ere the Mabrattas from desiring an alliance 
of this description, that the Peshwa, under the dicta- 
tion of Scindia, refused to accept the territory which 
was reserved to him out of the spoils of Tippoo ; it 
was therefore divided by the English between them- 
selves and the Subahdar. 
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Situation of Oude, as left by Lord Teignmouthf 
highly satisfactory to the home Authorities-— 
Great Changes meditated by Lord Momington — 
Extirpation of British Subjects, not in the Ser- 
vice of the Company — Apprehended Invasion of 
the Afghauns — Endeavour to obtain the Alliance 
of Scindia — The Idea abandoned — An Embassy 
to the - King of Persia — Insurrection by Vizir 
AH — Refor7n of his military Establishment pressed 
on the Nabob of Oude — His Reluctance — He 
proposes to abdicate m favour of his Son — The 
Governor-General pi'esses him to abdicate in 
favour of the Company — He refuses — Indigna- 
tion of the Governor-General — He resorts to 
coercion on the Refoi'm, which meant, the Anni- 
hilation, of the Nabob’s military Establishment — 
The business of the Annihilation judiciously per- 
formed — The Vizir alleges the want of Resources 
for the Maintenaiice of so great a British Army 
— From this, the Governor-Genet'al infers the 
Necessity of takhig frojn him the Government 
of his Country — If the Nabob would not give up 
the whole of his Country willingly, such a Por- 
tion of it as would cover the Expense of the 
British Army to be taken by Force — This was 
more than one half— The Vizir-to be allowed no 
independent Power even in the rest — The Vizir 
desires to go on a Pilgrimage — The Hon. H. 
Wellesley sent to get from him an appearance of 
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1799. 


Situation of Oude 

Consent — The Cessioti of the Portion necessary 
for the Expense of the Army effected — A Com- 
mission for settling the Country uith Mr. H. 
Wellesley at the head — Governor-General makes 
a Progress through the Country — Transactions 
hetxvcen him and the Nabob of Oude — Proposition 
of the Show Begum — Objections of the Court of 
Directors to the Appointment of Mr. H. JF dles- 
Xey — Overruled by the Board of Control — Go- 
vernment of Furruckabad assumed by the Com- 
pany — Settlement of the ceded Districts — Fidl 
Approbation of the home Authorities. 

The arrangements formed by the late Governor- 
General, Sir John Shore, with respect to the kingdom 
of Oude, satisfied the capacious desires of the London 
authorities. Under date the 15th of May, 1799, a 
despatch, intended to convey their sentiments to the 
instruments of government in India, has the follow- 
ing passages : 

“ By the definitive treaty concluded at Lucknow, 
the Company’s influence over the Vizir’s country 
appears to be sufficiently preserved ; without the in- 
sertion of any article, which, in its operation, might 
lead to an interference in the collections, on the part 
of the Company, that might be deemed offensive. 
And we have the further satisfaction to find, tliat, 
(exclusive of the immediate payment of twelve lacs 
of rupees by the Nabob Vizir), — his annual subsidy 
is increased upwards of twenty lacs of rupees ; be- 
sides the acquisition of a fortress in the Oude domi- 
nions, of the greatest consequence in the scale of 
general defence : with other stipulations, which have 
a tendency to remedy former defects in our political 
connexion with that country, and to give the Com- 
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pany such an ascendancy as cannot fail to be produc- book vi. 
tive of material benefit to both parties : and which, 
we trust, will lead to the establishment of a good 1799 . 
system of government in Oude, which hitherto all 
our endeavours, for a series of years, have been* 
unable to accomplish. 

“ The late Governor-General had given us reason 
to expect, that, for the first year, or perhaps longer, 
after Saadut Ali’s accession, his revenues would pro- 
bably fall considerably shortof their estimated amount; 
and that he would find considerable difficulty in ful- 
filling his pecuniary engagements with the Company : 

— and very satisfactorily assigned the ground of that 
opinion. We are, therefore, not surprised to find by 
the last accounts, that an arrear had accumulated in 
the payment of the Company’s tribute, to the amount 
of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. Lord Morn- 
ington having represented, however, that he believes 
the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every pos- 
sible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well 
as for introducing such a system of order and economy 
into the management of his finances as will enable 
him to be more punctual in his future payments, we 
entertain a well-grounded expectation that every 
cause of complaint upon tliis head will speedily ter- 
minate.” 

“ The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a man- 
ner which bids fair to be permanent ; and it appearing 
by your political despatch of the 17th April, 1798, 
that the most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail 
in the Vizir’s dominions ; and as the resolutions of 
the late Governor-General, of the 9 th and 30th 
October, 1797, for the augmentation of the army, 
were declared to be connected with the proposed 
arrangements for that country, we direct that you 
take into your immediate consideration the propriety 
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BOOK VI. of disbanding those new levies, or the necessity of 
continuing them.” ‘ 

1799. While the home authorities were thus congratu- 
lating themselves upon the state in which the affairs 
of Oude were left by the late Governor-General, and 
pleasing themselves with the belief of its permanence, 
the new Governor-General was meditating the most 
important changes. In the political letter from Bengal, 
as early as the 3d of October, 1798, the authorities 
at home were informed ; “ The Right Honourable 
the Governor-General has now under consideration 
the present state of affairs in Oude, and particu- 
larly the best means of securing the regular pay- 
ment of the subsidy, and of reforming the Nabob’s 
army,” ^ And on the 23d of December of the same 
year, the Governor-General wrote, in a private letter 
to the resident at Oude; “ The necessity of providing 
for the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the Peninsula, as w’ell as 
for the seasonable reduction of the growing influence 
of France in India, has not admitted either my visit- 
ing Oude, or of my turning my undivided attention 
to the reform of the Vizir's affairs. There are, 
however, two or three leading considerations, in the 
state of Oude, to which I wish to direct your par- 
ticular notice ; intending, at an early period, to enter 
fully into the arrangement in which they must ter- 
minate. — ^Whenever the death of Almas shall hap- 
pen, an opportunity will offer of securing the benefits 
of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty, by provisions, which 
seem necessary for the purpose of realizing the sub- 
sidy, under all contingencies. The Company ought 
to succeed to the power of Almas, And the ma- 


■ Fapets printed by order of tbe House of Commons in 1806, i. 30, 
* Papers, at supra, v, 3, 
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hy the Governor-General. 

nagement, if not the sovereignty, of that part of the BOOKVI. 
Doab, which he now rents, ought to be placed in 
our hands, a proportionate reduction being made 1799, 
from the subsidy ; the strength of our north-western 
frontier would also be increased. On the other hand, 
in the event of Almas’s death, we shall have to appre- 
hend either the dangerous power of a successor equal 
to him in talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, or the division of the country among 
a variety of renters ; in the first case we should risk 
internal commotion ; in the two latter the frontier of 
Oude would be considerably weakened against the 
attacks either of the Abdalli or of any other invader. 

The only remedy for these evils will be the possession 
of the Doab fixed in the hand of our government;' 

The state of the Vizir’s troops is another most press- 
ing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their inef- 
ficiency and insubordination. My intention is to per- 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
whole of his own army, with the exception of such part 
of it as may be necessary for the purposes of state, or 
of collection of revenue. In the place of the armed 
rabble which now alarms the Vizir, and invites his 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased number 
of the Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, 
to be relieved from time to time, and to be paid by 
his Excellency. I have already increased our estab- 
lishment to the extent of seventeen regiments of 
infantry, with the view of transferring three regi- 
ments to the service of his Excellency. — With respect 
to the Vizir’s civil establishments, and to bis abusive 
systems for the extortion of revenue, and for the 
violation of every principle of justice, little can^ be 
done before 1 can be enabled to visit Lucknow.” ' 
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Briiish, not Company's Servants, extirpated. 

BOOK VI. The hostility of the Governor-General to his fel- 
low-subjectSj pursuing, independently of the Company, 
ngg. their occupations in any part of India, is expressed, 
without a word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, 
thus ; “ The number of Europeans particularly of 
British subjects, established in Oude, is a mischief 
which requires no comment. My resolution is fixed, 
to dislodge every European, excepting the Company’s 
servants. My wish is, to occasion as little private 
distress as possible, but the public service must take 
its course ; and it is not to be expected that some 
cases of hardship will not he found in the extent of 
so great a measure.” These last words indicate ex- 
tensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-Gene- 
ral, before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great 
numbers of his countrymen, declare and prove, the 
evils which they produced ? For what reason is it, 
let them declare, who know what is understood, under 
such a government as ours, by the responsibility 
of the ruling few, that he has never yet been effec- 
tually called upon to account for such a conduct? 
The good which they were calculated to produce is 
obvious to all. The question still remains unanswered, 
What were the evils? 

The threats of Zemaun Shah, King of the Ab- 
dalees, or Afghauns, became a convenient source of 
pretexts for urging upon the Vizir the projected in- 
novations. This prince had succeeded his father 
Timur Shah, the son of the celebrated Ahmed Shah, 
the founder of the dynasty, in the year 1793. His 
dominions extended from the mouths of the Indus to 
the parallel of Cashmere ; and from the boundaries of 
the^Seiks, at some distance eastward of the great 
river Attock, to the vicinity of the Persian Tershish ; 
including the tenitories of Cabul, Candahar, Peishere, 
Ghizni, Gaur, Sigistan, Korasan, and Cashmere. In 
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Rumour of an Jfghaun Invasion. ISS 

the year 1796, this prince advanced to Lahore; and BOOK VI. 
though his force was not understood to exceed 33,000 
men, almost wholly cavalry, he struck terror into the 1799 , 
Mahrattas ; and excited alarm in the English govern- 
ment itself. The object of the Shah, as announced 
by rumour, was, to re-establish the House of TimurJ 
to which he was nearly related, and restore the true! 
faith in the emjiire of the Great Mogul. Thtf 
Seiks, it appeared, gave no obstructions to his march : 

The Mahrattas, from their internal distractions, were 
ill prepared to resist him : And, though they assem^ 
bled a considerable army, which might have enabled 
them to dispute the possession of Delhi, or molest hiitf 
in his retreat, it was still possible for him, in thS 
opinion of the person then at the head of the English! 
government, to advance to Delhi, even with so in^ 
considerable an army as that which he led to Lahore J 
in which case, he would have formidably threatened 
the British interests. The Rohillas, it was imagined, 
would join him ; induced, not only by the affinities 
of descent and religion, and the cruelties which they 
had sustained at the hands of the English and 
Vizir ; but, the Governor-General added, by the love 
of war and plunder ; yet the truth is, that they de^ 
voted themselves to agriculture, whenever oppression 
would permit them, with an ardour and success, of 
which India had no example ; and their love of war 
and plunder meant only a greater degree of courage 
and vigour than distinguished the other races of the 
country. The approach of the Shah, it was there- 
fore apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders 
in the dominions of the Vizir. " The troops under 
Almas,” who governed, as renter, and defended, tjiat 
half of the dominions of the Vizir which was most 
exposed to the incursions both of the Mahrattas and 
Afghauns, “ were,” says the Governor-General, *' re- 
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BOOK VI. spectable. The other troops of the Vizir, with little 
exception, would rather have proved an incumbrance, 
1799 . than an assistance to the British forces ; and nothing 
but the most urgent remonsti’ances would have ensured 
the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. His dominions 
would have been overrun with marauders ; a total 
temporary stoppage of the collections would have en- 
sued; and these disorders, if not speedily quelled, 
would have ended in general insurrection.” On the 
measures to be adopted. Sir John Shore found it diffi- 
cult to decide. Tlie Mahrattas, excited by their fears, 
made proposals to the English for a union of forces 
against the Afghaun. But the reduction of the 
power of the Mahrattas, Sir John would have wel- 
comed as one of the most desirable events. On the 
other hand, Zemaun Shah, if crowned with success, 
would be still a greater object of dread. Again ; if 
the Mahrattas, by their own exertions, prevailed over 
the Shah, they would gain a formidable increase of 
power. Or, if the French leader, who in the name 
of Scindia, now governed so great a portion of the 
provinces, at which the Afghauns were supposed to 
aim, should, in the midst of commotion, raise him- 
self to the sovereignty of the territories in dispute, this 
to the mind of the Governor-General appeared the 
most alarming consequence of all. Before the English 
government thought itself called upon for any great 
exertions, a rebellious brother of the Shah ex- 
cited disturbance in his dominions ; and recalled him 
early in 1797, from Lahore. The troops at the can- 
tonments of Cawnpoi’e and Futty Ghur had, in 
the mean time, been ordered into camp ; and two 
additional regiments of infantry had been raised. 
The Governor-General, indeed, imagined, that the 
march of the Shah to Lahore, with so limited a force, 
was rather an experiment than the commencement of 
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an expedition ; but the question was worthy of his BOOK VI. 
attention whether it would have been easy for the 
King of the Afghauns to come with a greater force. 1799* 

It was, too, after all, the opinion of the English ruler, 
that, though motives were not wanting to prompt the 
Shah to the invasion of Hindustan, it was neverthe- 
less an event very little probable ; and such as there 
would be little prudence in taking any costly pre- 
cautions to defeat.^ 

In 1798, a belief, hut solely derived from rumour, 
of vast preparations making by the Afghaun, for the 
invasion of India, was excited anew. The apprehen- 
sions, however of the British government were al- 
layed, by intelligence received toward the end of 
September, that the disturbances within the domi- 
nions of the Shah had compelled him to leave his ca- 
pital and march to Candahar. But this was speedily 
followed by reports, that the 10th of October was 
fixed for commencing his march from Cabul towards 
Hindustan ; and tliough the authenticity of these re- 
ports was held very doubtful, the English government 
deemed it, “ their duty,” according to their own ex- 
pressions, " to take every precaution against the pos- 
sibility of an event, which, combined with the de- 
signs of Tippoo and the French, might become of the 
most serious importance.” Endeavours were used to 
prevail upon Doulut Row Scindia to return from the 
south, and put his dominions in the best posture of 
defence ; and great hopes were expressed, that he 
would follow this advice. “ The Governor-General 
also directed the Resident at the court of Scindia,” I 
use again the ‘language of the Governor-General in 
council, " to enter into defensive engagements with 


> Minute of the Governor- General, 4th of July 1797. See also Mal- 
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Negotiation with Scindia. 

BOOK VI. that chieftain, upon his return to Hindustan, under 
such limitations and conditions, as iniglit secure the 
1799. effectual co-operation of the Mahratta army, with the 
least possible diversion of the British force from the 
exclusive protection of the frontier of Oude. Ilis 
Lordship further directed the resident with Scindia to 
endeavour to provide the earliest resistance to the 
progress of the Shah, at the greatest practicable dis- 
tance from the frontier of Oude, by encouraging the 
chiefs of the Rajapoots and Seilcs to oppose the first 
approach of the invading army.” ^ In the month of 
October the Commander-in-Chief was directed to 
prepare for such a disposition of the troops in the 
upper provinces, and such military operations in ge- 
neral, as would most effectually secure that part of 
the British frontier against an attack from the 
Afgbauns. The proposition of the Commander-in- 
Chief was approved, for adding to the army two re- 
giments of native infantry, for the movement of five 
companies of native invalids to Chunar, and of five 
other companies to Allahabad ; and for assembling a 
force to cover the city of Benares. The resident at 
Lucknow was desired “ to urge to the Vizir,” these 
are the words of the official dispatch, “ the necessity 
of collecting as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, as possible, to be placed, if necessary, under 
the directions of an European officer, and to be em- 
ployed in the manner suggested by the Commander 
in-Chief:” Also, to take immediate measures for 
sending such a supply of grain to Allahabad as the 
commanding officer in the field might prescribe, and 
for obtaining the orders and assistance of the Vizir in 
dispatching, whenever it should be requisite, all the 
boats not required for the service of the army. 
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Notwithstanding the hopes, however, which had BOOK VI. 
been fondly entertained of a defensive alliance with 
Scindia, the authorities in India write to the au- 1799. 
thorities in England in the following terms ; “ From 
the letter to the resident with Dowlut Row Scindia, 
dated the 26th of October, you will observe, that 
Scindia’s continuance at Foonah, the dissensions and 
disaffection which prevail among his commanders, and 
the unsettled and precarious state of his authority in 
Hindustan, have prevented our taking any further 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
effect.” It was in the beginning of October that the 
authorities in India delivered it to the authorities in 
England, as their opinion, that the greatest advan* 
tages would arise from a connexion with Scindia ^ 

Before the end of the same month, they find the cii>* 
cumstances of Scindia to be such, that no furthesr 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
effect are accounted adviseable.' Again *, the inability 
of Scindia, from the disaffection of his commanders, 
and the tottering state of his authority, was now made 
the foundation on which measures of policy were built: 

After an interval of not many months, the necessity 
was urged of draining the whole resources of the 
British state, to make war upon him. The fact ap- 
pears to be, that Scindia knew the improbability of 
being invaded by the Shah; and though such in- 
vasion would bring on him greater evils than it would 
bring on the government of any other state, he chose 
to remain at Poonah, for the promotion of those ob- 
jects of which he was there in eager pursuit. 

“ Under these circumstances,” say the authorities 
in India, “ we have judged it expedient to determine, 
that in the event of Zemaun Shah’s approach to the 
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Connection with Persia proposed. 


BOOK VI. frontier of our ally the Vizir, our military operations 
shall be confined to a system of defence ; and we 
1799- have resolved tliat our arms shall, in no case, pass the 
limits of his Excellency’s dominions, unless such a 
forward movement shall be deemed by the command- 
ing officer necessary for the protection of the frontier, 
either of Oude, or of our own dominions.” * 

After producing all this preparation and expence, 
the Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far 
as Lahore, began his retreat on the 4th of January ; 
and Shah Aulum was informed by a letter from the 
Afghaun Vizir, that no intention remained of prose- 
cuting the expedition into Hindustan that year, but 
the helpless Mogul might look forward to a more 
prosperous issue, at some future period. The cause 
of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, the 
alarming progress making by the brother of the Shah 
at the head of a military force in the neighbourhood 
of Herat.® 

In the month of September, Mr. Duncan, the Cover- 
nor of Bombay, had made the following communication 
to the Governor-General. A personage, of the name 
of Mehedi Ali Khan, had intimated, that, as he was 
about to make a journey into Persia, it might be in 
his power, and if properly authorized, he had confi- 
dent hopes that it would be in his power, to excite the 
Persian rulers, by threatening or attacking the 
western part of Afghaunistan, to divert the Shah from 
his projected invasion of Hindustan. The fact was, 
that Baba Khan, then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Mahmood, the brother of Zemaun, as the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir of the late mo- 
narch ; and had already threatened, if not attacked, 
the province of Khorassan. Mehedi Ali Khan was 
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Treaty loit/i Peisia, 

entrusted with a mission, the objects of which, as vi. 
they fell in with the existing politics of the Persian 
government were successfully attained. This, how- 1799. 
ever, was not enough to satisfy a mind, which longed 
to do every thing in magnificent style ; and the Go- 
vernor-General prepared a splendid embassy to the 
court of Baba Khan. Captain Malcolm, who had 
lately been assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, 
was chosen, for his knowledge of the language, and 
other accomplishments, to conduct the negotiation. 

“ The embassy,” to use the words of the negotiator, 

“ was in a style of splendour corresponding to the cha- 
racter of the monarch, and the manners of the nation, 
to whom it was sent ; and to the wealth and power of 
that state from whom it proceeded:” A language this, 
which may be commonly interpreted, lavishly, or, 
which is the same thing, criminally, expensive. The 
negotiator continues ; “ It was completely success- 
ful in all its objects. The King of Persia was not 
only induced by the British envoy to renew his at- 
tack upon Khorassan, which had the effect of with- 
drawing Zeinaun Shah from his designs upon India , 
but entered into treaties of political and commercial ^ 
alliance with the British government.”* The em- 
bassy proceeded from Bombay on the 29 th of De- 
cember, 1799 ; and the terms of the treaties were 
fixed before the end of the succeeding year. It was 
stipulated. That the King of Persia should lay waste, 
with a great army, the country of the Afghauns, if ' 
ever they should proceed to the invasion of India, and 
conclude no peace without engagements binding them 
to abstain from all aggressions upon the English: 

That should any army, belonging to the French, at- 
tempt to form a settlement on any of the islands nr 
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162 Examination of the Treaty. 

BOOK VL shores of Persia, a force should be employed by the 
Chap. 9. contracting states to co-operate for their extir- 
1799. pation ; and that if even any individuals of the 
French nation should request permission to reside in 
Persia, it should not be granted. In the firmaun, 
annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the gover- 
nors and officers in the Persian provinces, it was said ; 
“ Should ever any person of the French nation at- 
tempt to pass your ports or boundaries ; or desire to 
establish themselves, either on tlic shores or frontiers, 
you are to take means to expel and extirpate them, 
and never to allow them to oirlain a footing in any 
place ; and you are at full liberty, and authorised, to 
disgrace and slay them.” Though the atrocious part 
of this order was, no douirt, tlie pure offspring of Per- 
sian ferocity ; yet a Briton may justly feel shame, 
that the ruling men of his nation, a few years ago, 
(such was the moral corruption of the time !) could 
contemplate with pleasure so barbarous and inhuman 
a mandate, or endure to have thought themselves, 
except in a case of the very last necessity, its pro- 
curing cause. On their part, the English were bound, 
whenever the King of the Afghauns, or any person of 
the French nation, should make war upon the King 
of Persia, “ to send as many cannon and warlike 
stores as possible, with necessary apparatus, attend- 
ants, and inspectors, and deliver them at one of the 
ports of Persia.”^ The evil of this condition was, 
that binding, not merely for a single emergency, it 
tended to involve the English in all the quarrels be- 
tween the King of Pei’sia, and a neighbouring peo- 
ple, with whom it was very unlikely that he would 
almost ever be at peace : and thus extended more 


* See Collection of Treaties, &c. between the East riidia Company 
and tha Asiatic Powers ; also the Appendix to Malcolm’s Sketch. 
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Examimlion of the Treaty. 

widely than ever those fighting connexions, which the BOOK VI. 
legislature had not only prohibited, but stigmatized, 
as contrary at once to the interest and the honour 1799, 
of the nation. The commercial treaty was of slight 
importance, and aimed at little more than some se- ‘ 
curity from the ill usage to which in barbarous coun- 
tries mercliants are exposed, and some improvements 
in the mode of recovering the debts, and securing the 
property of the English traders. On the attainment of 
these points, the envoy himself, as natuial, sets the 
highest value. “ These treaties,” he tells us, “ while 
they completely excluded the French from Persia, gave 
the English every Iienefit which they could derive 
from this connexion.” He adds, " Nor can there be 
a doubt, that if this alliance had been cultivated with 
the same active spirit of foresight and penetration 
with which it was commenced, it would have secured 
the influence of the British government in that quarter 
from many of those attacks to which it has subse- 
quently been exposed.”' It would have been good, 
if the envoy had shown, in what advantage the 
British government could find a compensation, for 
the expense of upholding such a connexion at the 
court of Persia. 

The result, in regard to the Afghauns, is necessary 
to be known. The year 1800 was spent, partly in 
war, partly in negotiation, between the King of Persia 
and Zemaun Shah. In the year 1801, Mahmood, the 
rebellious prince, collected such a force, as enabled 
him not only to defeat his brother, but to render him 
a captive.® 

To grant a residence to Vizir Ali, the deposed 
Nabob or Nawaub of Oude, at a {dace so near his 
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Massacre hi/ Vizir AH. 

BOOK vr. former dominions as Benares, was not regarded as a 
measure of prudence, and he had been made ac- 
1799 . quainted with the resolution of removing him to Cal- 
cutta. He viewed the change with the utmost aver- 
sion ; but all his remonstrances against it had proved 
in vain ; and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into exe- 
cution. 

On the morning of the 14th of .lanuary, 1799 j he 
paid a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his 
usual suite of attendants, to Air. Cherry, the British 
resident, at his house, distant about three miles from 
Benares. After the usual compliments, he began to 
speak of the hardship of his coercive removal ; and 
proceeded first to warmth, at last to intemperance of 
language. Air. Cherry, whose attentions were un- 
derstood to have gained his personal favour, is said 
to have gently attempted to repress his indiscretion, 
and to remind him that he at least was not the 
proper object of his resentment ; when the impetuous 
youths with sudden or premeditated frenzy, started 
from his seat, and made a blow at him with his sword. 
This, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal to 
his attendants, with or without concert ; and in an 
instant their swords were unsheathed. Air. Cherry 
endeavoured to escape through a window, but one of 
the attendants, reaching him with his poignard, 
struck him lifeless on the floor. Two other gentle- 
men in the room being murdered, the assassins hur- 
ried to the houses of other Englishmen ; but sacri- 
ficing only two other lives in their progress, they were 
so vigorously resisted by a gentleman who possessed 
himself of a narrow stair-case, and defended himself 
against their ascent, that time was given for the ar- 
rival of a party of horse ; upon which they immedi- 
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ately betook themselves to flight. So little prepa- BOOK vi. 
ration had Vizir Ali made for this explosion, that he 
was obliged to leave behind him whatever jM’operty 1799 , 
he possessed, the furniture of his zenana, his ele- 
phants, and even a part of his horses. He retired to 
the woody country of Bhotwal, where he was joined 
by several disaffected Zemindars. 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emo- 
tion at Lucknow, where it was regarded as the erup- 
tion of a conspiracy for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment ; a conspiracy in which it was unknown to 
what extent the subjects of Saadut Ali might them- 
selves be concerned. That ruler, in whose character 
timidity predominated, and who knew that he was 
hated, suspected every body, even his troops, and 
prayed that the English battalion might be sent from 
Cawnporc for the protection of his person- When 
called upon to join with his forces the British army, 
for the chastisement of the offender, he found an 
excuse, which his avarice, his timidity, his desire of 
case, and hatred of exertion, all combined in leading 
him eagerly to adopt. He stated his suspicions of 
his troops, and represented them as too void, both of 
discipline and of fidelity, for any advantage to be 
expected from their aid. He afterwards paid dear 
for his ingenuousness, when this representation was 
brought forward as a reason, for thrusting upon him 
measures which his soul abhon’ed. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Governor-General, Sir John Shore ; that the people 
of Oude universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of 
all title to the crown, the grand alledged fact, upon 
which he grounded the important decision of deposing 
a sovereign, and naming his successor ; the Marquis 
Wellesley, in a letter to the Resident, dated the 22d of 
January, 1801, expressly says, " Active, axiA geneval. 
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Proceedings oj the Gooemor-General 

support has been afforded, by the subjects of his Ex- 
cellency, to the impostor who lately assumed the 
name of Vizir Ali.”^ It also appears that of the 
troops of the Vizir, which were required to assist in 
reducing the disturber, a part in reality joined his 
standard. 

He found himself in a short time at the head of 
an army of several thousand men ; descended with 
them into the plains of Goorakpoor, the eastern dis- 
trict of Oude; and threw the whole kingdom into 
trepidation and alarcii. A British force was assem- 
bled to oppose him. Some partial rencounters, in 
which they suffered pretty severely, and the narrow 
limits for subsistence or plunder to which they were 
reduced, soon disheartened his followers ; when they 
abandoned him in great numbers ; and he himself 
took refuge with a Jiajpoot Rajah. He remained 
with him till the month of December following; 
when the Rajpoot made his terms with the British 
government, and treacherously delivered up Vizir 
Ali, who was carried to Fort William, and there 
confined. 

In the month of January, 1799, the Governor- 
General addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the 
resident at Lucknow, of which the object was to urge, 
what he was pleased to denominate a reform of the 
military establishment of the Vizir. The London 
authorities themselves, in the letter which they after- 
wards wrote on the 15th of May, 1799, expressing 
their great satisfaction with the arrangements in 
Oude which had been formed by Sir .John Shore, and 
with the disposition shown by the Vizir, both to make 
the large pecuniary payments which were required 
at his hands, and to introduce the reforms into his 
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financial system, which would alone enable him to BOOK VL 
meet those demands, alluded to his military expendi- 
ture in the following terms : “ The large, useless, 1799. 
and expensive military establishment, within the Oude 
dominions, appears to us to be one of the principal 
objects of economical reform, and we have much satis- 
faction in finding that the subject has already come 
under your consideration.” * In his letter to the resi- 
dent, the Governor-General says, “ IMy object is, 
that the Vizir should disband, as speedily as possible, 
the whole of his military force : ” The next part of 
the plan was to replace that force by an army exclu- 
sively British. This was what the Governor-General, 
with other Englishmen, called a reform of the mili- 
tary establishments of the \'^izir : the total annihila- 
tion of lus military power, and the resignation of him; 
self and his country to the army of another state. 

The Vizir was indeed to retain as many, as might be 
necessary, of that kind of troops which were employed 
in collecting the taxes ; and as many as might be ne- 
cessary for the purposes of state : an establishment of 
the sort which his own aumils, or tax-gatherers, en- 
joyed. 

The resident was instructed to avail himself of thp 
alarm into which the timidity of the Vizir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the 
King of the Afghauns, to urge u})on him the necessity 
of a ready concurrence with the Governor-Generars 
views. “ You will,” says the letter, “ remind his 
Excellency, that his military establishment was repre- 
sented, by himself, to be not only inadequate to con- 
tribute any assistance towards the defence of his 
dominions ; but that, at the moment when the services 
of the British army were most urgently demanded 
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BOOK VI. on his frontier, he required -the presence of a part of 
that force in liis capital, for the express purpose of 
1799. protecting his person and authority against the ex- 
cesses of liis own disaffected and disorderly troops. 
The inference to be drawn from these events is ob- 
viously, that the defence of his Excellency’s dominions 
against foreign attack, as well as their internal tran- 
quillity can only be secured, by a reduction of his 
own useless, if not dangerous troops, and by a pro- 
portionate augmentation of the British force in his 
pay. I am convinced this measure might he effected 
with a degi’ee of advantage to his Excellency’s finances, 
little inferior to that which it promises to his military 
establishments ; and that his Excellency might ob- 
tain from the Company a force of real efficiency at 
an expense far below that which he now incurs in 
maintaining his own army in its present defective 
condition.” 

The Vizir, says the Governor- General, “ might 
obtain a force : ” when the force was to be the Com- 
pany’s, and the Vizir to have no force. In the very 
same letter, “ It is not my intention,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, " that the British force to be fur- 
nished to his Excellency should become a part of his 
own army. The British force to be substituted in 
place of that part of his excellency’s army which 
shall be reduced, will be in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company’s troops, and will 
be relieved from time to time according to the orders 
of the Governor-General in council.” 

The negotiations respecting this affair appeared to 
the Governor-General so important ; that he was un- 
willing to entrust them to the qualifications of the 
resident, Mr. Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted 
his confidence and esteem ; and he resolved that to 
him the trust should be consigned. “ As I am 
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aware,” said he, in the same letter, to the resident, BOOK vi. 
“ that you will require the assistance of some able __1_L 
military officer in the execution of the arrangement 1799* 
proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clarke to dispense 
with the services of Lieutenant Colonel Scott, the 
Adjutant-General, who will be directed to proceed 
to Lucknow immediately, and to remain there for as 
long a period as may be necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which I have in view.” ' In con- 
sequence of this intimation Mr. Lumsden resigned ; 
and Major Scott was appointed to the office of resi- 
dent. 

Major Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month 
of June, bearing a letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief, executing at that time, in the absence of the 
Governor-General, the office of Vice-President of the 
Supreme Council. The Nawaub was desirous to 
postpone, rather than accelerate, all discussion upon 
a project, of which, although he was not yet acquainted 
with its particulars, the result, he was sufficiently 
aware, would be a large reduction of his power: 

And Colonel Scott appears to have been willing to 
employ some time in making himself acquainted with 
the situation of affairs, before he strongly pressed 
upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the reform, of 
his military establishment. To the usual causes of 
disorder and mis-rule, was at this time added another, 
in the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or 
principal organs of government, whom, having been 
appointed under English authority, the Vizir dared ’ 
not remove, but from whom he withheld his confidence, 
and the management of his affairs. A circumstance, 
too, which peculiarly attracted the attention of the 


' See the Letter, with that tu Sir A. Clarke, in paper!,, ut supra, 
iii. 4 — 6. 
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BOOK VI. resident, was tlie hatred and ‘contempt in which the 
Nabob himself was held by his subjects. “ The in- 
1799. formation,” says he, “ which your Lordship has re- 
ceived, of the unpopularity of his Excellency, is pro- 
bably far short of the real state ; as, confined to the 
court, the only persons who attend the Durbar, ex- 
cepting the Nawaub’s own sons, and occasionally 
Almas Ali Khan, are a few pensioners, of whom his 
Excellency, from their known character, entertains 
no suspicion of engaging in politics ; and it has not 
been without some difficulty that I have prevailed on 
native gentlemen of respectable connexions to show 
themselves at the Durbar. — The present state of 
things, so degrading to the character of the Naw auh, 
so prejudicial to his own real interests, and to the 
welfare of his country; and, 1 may add — so dis- 
creditable to the English name, obviously calls for a 
radical reform.” Major Scott’s ideas of “ a radical 
reform,” however, were all summed up in these words, 
“ An open, efficient, and respectaljle administration.” 
Even this, however, he despaired of being able to 
establish without the immediate interference of the 
head of the English government. “ The evident de- 
sign of the Nawaub,” he declared, “ is to temporize 
and delay, that he may enjoy as long as possible the 
&uits of the present system of seci et agency and in- 
trigue.” * 

On the 8th of September, the resident writes to 
the Governor-General, that, as soon after his arri- 
val as practicable, he had presented to the Nawaub 
Vizir the letter from the Vice-President, on the sub- 
ject of the military reform ; that he had delivered to 
him a brief out-line of the intended plan, and requested 


• Letter to the Governor-General, dated Tth September, 1799; 
papers ut supia, p. 10. 
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to receive his answer as soon as it had received a due BOOK vi. 
degree of his considei’ation ; that after more than 
twenty days had elapsed, he had requested a com- 1799. 
munication from the Vizir, who named the third day 
preceding the date of the letter he was then writing, 
to converse with him on the subject. 

According to the usual style of oriental politeness, 
which permits no direct contradiction or negative 
to be applied to any proposition from an exalted 
man, the Nawaub began by saying, “ That the mea- 
sure proposed was not impracticable, but such as he 
hoped might be accomplished:” he then observed, 
that he himself had, however, a proposition to offer, 
which he would either communicate to the Governor- 
General, when he should honour Lucknow with his 
presence, or to the resident if he should be entrusted 
with the execution of the scheme. He was pressed 
to disclose the nature of his proposition ; but in vain. 

He said he would call in two days, and dictate to the 
resident a memorandum on the subject, to be trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General ; but this, when it 
was given, indicated no more, than that “ the pro- 
position concerned himself personally, that it con- 
nected wdth his own ease the prosperity of his govern- 
ment, and in its operation could be prejudicial to no 
person.” ' The removal of the minister was the ob- 
ject at which, by the resident, he was supposed to 
aim. 

On the 20th of the same month, the resident held 
it necessary to explain stilt further the discoveries 
which he was enabled to make of the disposition and 
views of the Vizir. “ After attentively studying the 
character of his Excellency, and acquainting myself, 
as far as circumstances will allow, with the general 


' Paper!,, ut bupra, •>- 1 
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MOK VI. tenor of his proceedings, I am led to conclude that 
whilst he is determined to fulfil, with minute regula- 
1799. the peculiar engagements witli the Company, 

his views are directed to the enjoyment of a full 
authority over his household affairs, hereditary do- 
minions, and subjects, according to the most strict 
interpretation of the clause of the seventeenth article 
of the treaty executed at Lucknow. — I have no con- 
ception that he aspires, either now or in prospect, 
to political independence. What he aims at is the 
independent management of the interior concerns of 
his dominions, to the exclusion of all interference and 
inspection on the part of the English government, 
and to the gradual diminution of its influence over 
the internal administration of his country,” It was 
only on one account, the cruel and destructive mode 
in which the country was governed, that the resident 
thought the interference of the English government 
was to be desired, “ since the exercise of it,” savs 
he, “ does not seem to have been intended by the 
late treaty, and is unequivocally disavowed by several 
declarations to his predecessor.” He had not thought 
it fitting, except in the way of allusion, to agitate 
again the subject of the military reforms.’ 

Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged 
to the Nawaub, of exercising without control tlie 
interior government of his country, the Governor. 
General, I)y a letter, dated the 26th of September, 
says, “ The present condition of his government 
appears to preclude you from the information neces- 
sary to your first steps in the proposed reforms.” 
This refers to the complaints of the resident, that the 
Vizir carried on his administration, by secret agents, 
not by the ostensible ministers ; whence it happened 


' I’apci-b, ut supra, p. 15, le. 
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that the resident found no person qualified to give BOOK vi 
him the information which he required. “ I shall 
hope,” continues the Governor-General, “ that my 1799. 
applications to the A^zir would remove every diffi- 
culty of this nature. — But, if I should be disappointed 
in this expectation, it will then become necessary for 
you, in my name, to insist, that the Vizir shall place 
his government in such a state, as shall afford you the 
requisite means of information, as well as of carrying 
the intended regulations into complete and speedy 
effect.” He adds, “ The great and immediate object 
of my solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Excellency’s military establishment: — and, accord- 
ingly, this point must be pressed upon him, with un- 
remitted earnestness. His acquiescence in the mea- 
sure must, however, be totally unqualified by any 
conditions not necessarily connected with it.” ’ 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of 
his secret, and compliance mth the proposition for 
the annihilation-reform of his military establishment, 
the Governor-General addressed him by letter on the 
5 th of November. " The general considerations 
which render it extremely necessary and desirable 
that the arrangement respecting your military estab- 
lishment should be carried into execution without 
delay, have already been fully explained to your Ex- 
cellency, and you have concurred with me in my view 
of the subject. One argument in favour of a speedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have 
occurred to your mind, and I therefore take this occa- 
sion explicitly to state it to your Excellency.” This 
argument was; that the Company were bound by 
treaties to defend the dominions of his Excellency 
against all enemies ; that his dominions were threat- 


‘ Papers, ut supra, p, 16, 17. 
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BOOK vr. ened by Zemaum Shah, and perhaps by others ; that 
“ it might not be in the power of the British govern- 
1799. ment, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce the troops 
in his Excellency’s country with sufficient expedition ; 
my firm opinion,” continues the Govei’nor-General, 
“ therefore is, that the Company can in no other man- 
ner fulfil effectually their engagement to defend your 
Excellency’s dominions, against all enemies, than fay 
maintaining constantly in tliose dominions such a 
force as shall at all times he adequate to your effec- 
tual protection, independently of any reinforce- 
ments which the exigency might otherwise re- 
quire.” ^ This was, in other words, an explicit de- 
claration, that the military force for the protection of 
Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom of 
the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a 
war establishment; than wliich a more monstrous 
proposition never issued from human organs ! As one 
of the most essential principles of good government 
consists in reducing the peace establishment of the 
military force to its lowest possible terms, and one of 
the most remarkable princijdes of bad government 
consists in upholding it beyond the limits of the most 
severe necessity ; so, few countries can be placed in a 
situation which less demanded a great peace establish- 
ment, than the kingdom of Oude. On more than 
one half of all its frontier’s, it w as defended by the 
British dominions, or inaccessible mountains. On the 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, either by the King of the Afghauns, 
who was separated from it by the extent of several 
large kingdoms ; or by the Mahrattas, who were too 
distracted and weak to be able to defend themselves. 
A peace establishment in Oude, at the perpetual ex- 
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tent of a war establishment, for defence against the BOOK VI. 
Afghauns, would be veiy little more than matched by 
a proposition for a perpetual war establishment in 1799. 
England, for fear of an invasion from the Turks. 

Coercion was now to be employed ; and the plani 
of it was this : Without any further regard to the t 
consent of the sovereign, British troops, to the pro- f 
posed amount, were to march into the country : the i 
sums required for their maintenance were to be im- 
mediately demanded ; and tlie want of ability other- 
wise to comply with the demand would compel him, 
it was supposed, to relieve himself from the expense' 
of his own army, by putting an end to its existence. I 

On what ground of justice was this proceeding 
built? I’he Governor-General exhibited an argu- 
ment : “ The seventh article of the treaty, concluded 
with your Excellency, by Sir John Shore, provides for 
the occasional augmentation of the Company’s troops 
in your Excellency’s dominions, in terms which evi- 
dently render the Company’s government competent 
to decide at all times on the requisite amount of such 
augmentation. The same article binds your Excel- 
lency to defray the expense of any force which shall 
be deemed necessary by the Company for your de- 
fence.” ' The same argumentation was, by his Lord- 
ship’s military secretary, repeated, more at length, to 
the resident. 

The treaty, concluded between the English govern- 
ment and the Nawaul), by Sir John Shore, clearly es- 
tablished two points, with regard to the military force 
to be maintained at the expense of the sovereign of 
Oude ; that there should be a certain regular, perma- 
nent establishment ; and also, a power of making 
occasional augmentations. Enough ; said the Gover- 
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snd his insti’uments ; let the occasional 
- augmentations be made the permanent establish- 

1799. ment. When this point was settled, all the benefit 
was attained of arbitrary will ; for, as the amount of 
these augmentations was not specified, it remained 
with the Governor-Gieneral, upon the foundation of 
a treaty which exactly defined the permanent estab- 
lishment, to make that permanent establishment any 
thing which he pleased. Such is the logic of the 
strong man towards the weak. 

Before this letter, written on the 5 th of Novem- 
ber, could be received by the resident, and delivered 
to the Vizir, namely, on the 12 th of the same month, 
the measure of which he had before announced tlie 
contemplation, and which he had hitherto preserved 
a mysterious secret, was disclosed. He had already, 
on several occasions, given vent to expressions of 
impatience, in regard to the difficulties of his govern- 
ment, and the inability under which he found him- 
self placed of commanding the respect or obedience 
of his subjects. These expressions had been so pointed 
as sometimes to raise in the mind of the resident a 
conjecture, that he was meditating a plan of reticat 
from the burthens of government. But at the same 
time, regulations of state wei’e projected, building'' 
were planned, household arrangements were formed, 
and other things went on, so much in unison with 
views of permanency, that the resident would not 
encourage the conjecture wliich sometimes presented 
itself to his mind. Having appointed the morning 
of the 12 th, to meet with him on business of im- 
portance, the Vizir, says the resident, “ began by 
observing that he had frequently declared to me the 
impossibility of his conducting the affairs of his 
country, under existing circumstances ; that probably 
I had not comprehended the full drift of these ex- 
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pressions, or conceived they were uttered in a moment BOOK VI, 
of ill-humour ; that the real meaning of them was an 
earnest desire to relinquish a government which he 1799 . 
could not manage with satisfaction to himself, or 
advantage to his subjects.” He added, in the course 1 
of the conversation, “ That his mind was not dis- 
posed to the cares and fatigues of government ; that 
as one of his sons would be raised to the musnud, 
his name would remain ; and that he was possessed 
of money sufficient for his support, and the gratifi- 
cation of all his desires in a private station.” In a 
second conversation, on the morning of the 14th, the 
Vizir entered into some further explanation of the 
motives which impelled him to the design of abdica- 
tion, which “ consisted,” says the resident, “ in 
general accusations against the refractory and peiv 
verse disposition of the people at large ; of complaints 
of the want of fidelity and zeal in the men imme- 
diately about his person ; of the arrogance of some 
of the aumils, and of the ojjen disobedience of others. 

“ Whatever pleasure,” says the resident, “ this 
exposure of his intentions afforded to myself, and 
whatever eventual benefits I foresaw to the interests 
of the two states, from the execution of them, I 
thought it my duty to expostulate with his Excel- 
lency, on so extraordinary a resolution, by such argu- 
ments as occurred to me on the occasion. I replied* 
that the remedy to this aggregate of evils was easy, 
and within his own power; that a strong and just 
administration would ensure the obedience of the 
bulk of his subjects on the firm principle of attach- 
ment to his person and government ; that a conci- 
liatory and encouraging conduct on bis part would 
secure fidelity and enliven zeal ; that the reform of 
the military establishment was the specific measure 
that would curb the arrogance of the aumils ; and in 
vox.. VI. N 
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BOOK VI. conclusion I pledged myself, if his Excellency would 
reject tiie advice of interested favourites, and be 
1799. guided by the impartial and friendly counsel which 
your Lordship would convey to him through me, that 
the affairs of his government could be conducted 
with ease to himself, to the acquisition of a high 
reputation, and to the prosperity and happiness of 
his subjects.” 

To a question in regard to the military reform, the 
Vizir replied, that, under his determination of resign- 
ing the government, all discussion of that subject was 
useless. In this opinion the resident acquiesced ; and 
he deemed it, for the present, inexpedient to produce 
the Governor-General’s letter of the 5th, With 
respect to the treasures and jewels left by the late 
Nawaub, he desired instruction ; as from the expres- 
sions of the Vizir, and his character for avarice, he 
thought it was probably his intention to carry them 
along with him to the place of his retreat.^ 

The pleasure, which the resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, com- 
pared with the eagerness of the Govenior-Geneial 
in grasping at the prey. “ I am directed,” says the 
military secretary, under date of the 21st of the same 
month, *•' by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General, to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
of the 12th and 14th instant. 

“ His Lordship is preparing detailed instructions 
to you, for the I’egulation of your conduct under the 
delicate and important circumstances stated in those 
letters. In the mean time he has directed me to 
communicate to you his sentiments on such parts of 
your dispatch of the 12th instant, as appears to his 
Lordship to require immediate notice. 


' Papen, ut supra, p. 27 — 31. 
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“ The proposition of the Vizir is pregnant with BOOK VI. 
such benefit, not only to the Company, but to the 
inhabitants of Oude, that his Lordship thinks it can- 1799. 
not be too much encouraged ; and that there are no 
circumstances which shall be allowed to impede thfi 
accomplishment of the grand object which it leadp 
to. This object his Lordship considers to be the 
acquisition by the Company of the exclusive 
thority, civil and military, over the dominions of 
Oude. 

“ His Lordship does not consider the formal abdi- 
cation of the sovereignty by the Vizir to be necessary 
to this end. On the contrary, he apprehends, that 
step, by necessarily raising a question with regard to 
the succession, would involve us in some embarrass 
ment. His Lordship is rather of opinion, therefore^ 
that the mode of proceeding on the proposition of 
the Vizir, must be, by a secret treaty with his Ex- 
cellency; which shall stipulate, on his part, that* 
from and after a period, to be appointed by this 
government, the complete authority, civil and mili- 
tary, of the dominions of Oude shall vest in, and be 
exercised by, and in the name of the Company, 

“ In this tieaty his Lordship proposes, that the 
sons of the Vizir shall be no further mentioned than 
may be necessary for the purpose of securing to them 
a suitable provision. 

“ With respect to what you have stated, relative 
to the wealth of the state, if the arrangement in the 
contemplation of the Governor-General should be 
agreed to by the Vizir, his Lordship will feel but 
little difficulty in allowing his Excellency to ap- 
propriate it to his own use, stipulating only oH 
behalf of the Company, that all arrears of subsidy, 
or of whatever description, due to the Company, 

N 2 
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fiOOK VI. shall be previously discharged in full by his Excel- 
g- lency.” ' 

1799. conformity with these ideas, the draught of a 

treaty was speedily prepared, and sent to the resident, 
accompanied by notes for a memorial explanatory of 
the grounds of the several articles. The ardour of 
the Governor-General embraced the object as accom- 
plished, or sure of its accomplishment. In pursuance 
of orders, the Commander of the troops in Oude 
delivered in, what was entitled, a “ Memoir of the 
precautionary movements, and distribution of the 
Company’s troops, for the purpose of establishing the 
exclusive control and authority of the Company over 
the dominions of Oude.” ^ 

In the transmission of intelligence, receipt of in- 
structions, and other preparatives, time was spent 
till the 15th of December; on which day, the plan 
of the Governor-General, in relation to the measure 
of abdication, was communicated for the first time 
to the Vizir, in the matured form of the draught of 
a treaty. After remarking upon the calmness with 
which the Vizir perused the treaty, and his observa- 
tions upon some inferior points, “ His Excellency,” 
the resident says, “ who bad not thoroughly compre- 
hended the extent of the first article, asked what 
meaning I annexed to it. Referring him to the 
article itself, I replied, that it vested the whole ad- 
ministration of the country in the hands of the Eng- 
lish Company. He then asked, what portion of 
authority was to remain with his successor ; to which 
I replied that the plan did not provide for a suc- 
cessor. His Excellency continued his inquiries, by 
asking, whether a family which had been established 


* Papers, ut supra, p. 31, 33. 
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for a number of years, was to abandon the sovereignty book VI. 
of its hereditary dominions? I replied that your C^***-^- 
Lordship’s justice and liberality had made an ample 1709. 
provision for the comfort and independence of that 
family ; and briefly explained the consideration which 
had induced your Lordship to stipulate, that his 
Excellency should commit the sole and exclusive 
administration of Oude to the Company in perpe- 
tuity.” From this conversation, the resident adds, 

“ I can hardly venture to draw any conclusion : And 
shall, therefore, only observe, that though his excel- 
lency is perfectly master of concealing his passions, 
yet, if he had entertained an immoveable repugnance 
to the basis of the treaty, he could scarcely have 
disguised it under smiles, and an unaltered coun- 
tenance.” * 

A pajier drawn up at the request of the Vizir by 
the resident, and afterwards altered by the Vizir to 
a correspondence with his own feelings, was trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General, as the authentic 
enunciation of his design of abdication. In answer 
to this, a very long paper, dated, the l6th of Decemt- 
ber, was received from the Governor-General. The 
purpose of this document was to corroborate the ideas 
on which, in the mind of the Vizir, the plan of 
abdication was supposed to be founded ; and to con- 
vince him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
with the appointment of a successor, or any other 
scheme than that of transferring the undivided so- 
vereignty of the country to the English. ' 

On the 19th of December the resident agaib 
wrote : “ After my departure from the Nawaub Vizir, 
on the 15 th instant, his Excellency either really was, 
or pretended to be, so much affected by the conver- 
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BOOK VI. sation, that he could not conceal the perturbation of 
his mind, which he betrayed, by forbidding the cus- 
1799. tomary visits, and by refraining to transact any of 
the ordinary business. Although there is no reason 
to suspect that he has disclosed the cause of his 
uneasiness; yet this conduct so indiscreet, so unmanly, 
necessarily occasioned much talk and speculation 
amongst his own dependants, and the inhabitants of 
the city. 

“ His Excellency, on the 17 th, informed me of 
his intention to breakfast with me on the following 
morning; but at ten o’clock sent a message, that 
having been in the sun, his eyes were so much af- 
fected by a disorder he is liable to, that he could not 
fulfil his engagement that day, but would call upon 
me this morning. He accordingly came, and when 
entered into a private apartment, opened the conver- 
sation by observing, that in the paper transmitted 
to your Lordship, he had adverted to certain circum- 
stances and causes, under the existence of which he 
found it impossible to conduct the affairs of his govern- 
ment ; and that he entertained the hope that your 
Lordship would have called upon him for an expla- 
nation of those circumstances and causes. 

“ His Excellency proceeded, that the proposition 
offered by your Lordship was so repugnant to his 
feelings; departed so widely, in a most essential 
point, from the principle on which he wished to re- 
linquish the government; and would, were he to 
accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace and 
odium, that he could never voluntai’ily subscribe to 
it. The sovereignty, he added, of these dominions, 
had been in the family near an hundred years ; and 
the transfer of it to the Company, under the stipu- 
lations proposed by your Lordship, would, in fact, 
be a sale of it for money and jewels ; that every sen- 
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timent of respect for the name of his ancestors, and BOO£ VI. 
every consideration for his posterity, combined to 
preclude him from assenting to so great a sacrifice, 1799. 
for the attainment of his personal ease and advan- 
tage. His Excellency concluded; that the power 
and strength of the Company placed every thing at 
your Lordship’s disposal. 

“ Upon stating to his Excellency all the arguments 
suggested by your Lordship against the nomination 
of a successor, his Excellency replied ; that • under 
your Lordship’s determination not to consent to that 
part of his proposition, he was ready to abandon his 
design of retirement, and to retain the charge of the 
government.” 

If this resolution was adopted, the resident called 
to his recollection, the reform of his military estab- 
lishment, the accomplishment of which would be 
immediately enforced. " I must here,” says the letter 
of the resident, “ beg leave to call your Lordship’s 
particular attention to his reply on this point ; as 
tending to discover his real sentiments ; and perhaps 
the true meaning of the words ‘ certain causes,’ so 
repeatedly dwelt upon, and so industriously con- 
cealed. His excellency observed, that the reform of 
his military establishment upon the principles pro- 
posed by your Lordship, would annihilate his autho- 
rity in his own dominions.” * 

Intelligence of these declarations on the part of the 
Vizir appears to have disappointed and provoked the 
Governor-General in no ordinary degree. On the 
27th of December the Secretary writes ; “ My dear 
Scott, I am directed by Lord Mornington to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant to 
his Lordship’s address. His Lordship is extremely 
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BOOK VI. disgusted at the duplicity and insincerity which mark 
the conduct of the Nabob Vizir on the present occa- 
1800, sion; and cannot but strongly suspect, that his 
Excellency’s principal, if not sole, view in the late 
transaction, has been to ward off the reform of his 
military establishment, until the advanced period of 
the season should render it impracticable, at least 
during the present year.”* And in the letter of the 
Governor-General to the home authorities, dated the 
2Sth of January, 1800, he says, “ I am concerned 
to inform your honourable Committee that I have 
every reason to believe, that the proposition of the 
Nabob Vizir to abdicate the sovereignty of his domi- 
nions (a copy of which was transmitted with my 
separate letter of the 28th of November) was illusory 
from the commencement, and designed to defeat, by 
artificial delays, the proposed reform of his Excel- 
lency’s military establishments.” ® 

The truth is, that the vivacity of the Governor- 
General in the pursuit of his object was far too great. 
Had the sincerity of the Vizir been ever so indis- 
putable, it was one thing to abdicate in favour of his 
son ; a very different thing to abdicate in favour of 
the East India Company ; and from a proposition to 
this effect, presented nakedly and impetuously, as that 
was of the Governor-General, it ought to have been 
expected that he would revolt. At the same time, 
it might have been regarded as probable, that if the 
externals of royalty were left to his son, he would bo 
induced to dispense with the substantials. The Go- 
vernor-General should have gone to Lucknow him- 
self, when the imposing presence of his authority 
would have forcibly wrought upon a mind so timid, 
and accustomed to shrink before superior power, as 
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that of the Vizir. The Governor-General, too, had BOOK VI. 
so lately recognized the policy of setting up the shadow 
of a sovereign,' that the eagerness is the more re- isoo. 
markable, with which in this case he strove to escape 
from it. When the substance had been held for a 
time, it would have been easy to deal with the shadow, 
as experience might direct. 

Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued 
at the idea of having been duped, the Governor- 
General resolved to proceed in his plan for the mili- 
tary reform without a moment’s delay. The reason 
for hurry was the greater, because the season ap- 
proached, when additional inconvenience would attend 
the movement of the troops. “ The resident,” says 
the Governor-General himself, in another letter to the 
home authorities,^ “ was directed immediately, either 
from himself, or in concert with the commanding officer 
at Cawnpore, as the nature of the case might appear 
to him to require, to direct the several corps to move 
to such points of his Excellency’s dominions, as might 
appear most adviseable ; giving due notice to his Ex- 
cellency of the entrance of the augmentation of the 
troops into his territories, and calling upon his Excel- 
lency to adopt the requisite measures for the regular 
payment of the additional force.” 

On the 4th of January, 1800, “ I informed,” says 
the resident, “ his Excellency, that the first division 
of the troops, intended by your Lordship to augment 
the force in Oude, as stated in the paper which I had 
presented to him, was now in a situation immediately 
to enter his Excellency’s dominions ; and that I was 
anxious to advise with him on their destination. He 
entreated that no steps might be taken for their actual 
march into his dominions, until I had seen and re- 

' Vide eupra, p. 140, (viz. tlie case of Mysore.) 

’ Dated the 31st of August, 1800 ; pijpers, al supra, v. 10. 
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BOOK VI. fleeted upon the sentiments which he was then em- 
ployed in committing to paper, and upon some pro- 
1800. positions he had to offer. I assured him it was totally 
impossible to delay the march of the troops ; but that, 
as it would require a day or two to aiTange a place 
for their distribution, if his Excellency would, in that 
space, come forward, in an unreserved manner, with 
any specific propositions, I should be enabled to judge 
what weight to allow them, and how far they would 
authorize me to suspend the progress of the corps. 
His Excellency having observed that his assent had 
not yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, 
I explained to him the principle on which your Lord- 
ship’s determination was founded. To which he re- 
plied, that, if the measure was to be carried into exe- 
cution, whether with or without his approbation, there 
was no occasion for consulting him.” To this last 
observation the resident found it not convenient to 
make any answer, and immediately diverted the dis- 
course to another point of the subject.' 

On the 15th of January, the Nabob communicated 
to the resident a paper, in which he thus addressed 
him : “ You, Sir, well know, that the proposed plan 
never, in any measure, met with my approbation or 
acceptance ; and that, in the whole course of my cor- 
respondence with the Governor-General, on this sub- 
ject, not one of my letters contains my acquiescence 
to the said plan.” 

He says again, “ It may fairly be concluded from 
Lord Mornington’s letters, that arrangements for the 
additional troops were not to take effect, until funds 
should be provided for their support, by the dismission 
of my battalions. Nothing having as yet been agreed 
upon, respecting the disbanding of the latter, and the 


' Paptii!,, ut supra, iii. 73. 
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additional Company’s troops being on their march, BOOK VI. 
whence are the funds to be derived for their payment? 

Their sudden approach too, leaves no time to form 1800. 
arrangements for them.” 

“ Notwithstanding,” says he, “ I am well assured 
that, in consequence of the measure, thousands of 
people will be deprived of their subsistence ; and that, 
by the disbanding of my troops, serious commotions 
and alarms will take place in the capital (for which 
reason I give ‘previous warning of its mischievous 
effects), yet, dreading his Lordship’s displeasure, and 
with the sole view of pleasing him, I am compelled to 
grant my assent to the introduction of the plan.” 

He then proceeds to enumerate certain things, 
which he still desired, as conditions under which the 
measure, if unavoidable, might take its effect. The 
first was, that the augmentation of the troops should 
not be carried beyond the extent of his means. Ano- 
ther was, that the additional force should be kept in 
one body, and permanently stationed in one place, 
which would render it more efiicient against Zemaun 
Shah, and other enemies, defence against whom was 
its only pretext. A further condition was, that the 
English commander should not interfere with the col- 
lection of the revenue. After several other proposi- 
tions of minor importance, he said, " From the kind- 
ness of the Sircar of the Company I am led to expect, 
that, having, in the present instance, in order to avoid 
the Governor-General’s displeasure, given my consent 
to the introduction, as fai' as possible, of the plan, I 
shall not in future be troubled with fi’esh proposi- 
tions.” ^ 

On the 18 th, a paper or memorial, the draught of 
which had been communicated to the resident on the 


‘ Papers, ut supra, iii. 77, 78. 
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BOOR VI. 11th, was dispatched by the Vizir to the Governor- 
General. He began by adverting to the length of 
1800. time his ancestors had enjoyed the unlimited sove- 
reignty of these provinces. He described the dangers 
which had threatened the government of his brother, 
as well from foreign foes, as the disaffection of his 
troops. “ Notwithstanding,” said he, “ these cir- 
cumstances, it never once entered the imagination of 
the British rulers to introduce such innovations, and 
cany into effect such arrangements, as those now 
suggested by your Lordship.” He then described 
how completely he was the creature and dependant of 
the Company, and said, “ it was in all ages and 
countries the practice of powerful and liberal sove- 
reigns to spare neither expense nor trouble in assist- 
ing those whom they have once taken unde r their 
protection. Should the Company,” said he, “ no 
longer putting confidence in the sincerity of my friend- 
ship, deprive me of the direction of my own army, 
and spread their troops over my dominions, my au- 
thority in these provinces would be annihilated ; nor 
would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous. Making myself, 
however, sure,” he adds, “ that it never can have 
been your Lordship’s intention, or conformable to your 
wish, to distrust, degrade me, or lesson my authority 
in these dominions, I shall without ceremony disclose 
to your Lordship my unfeigned sentiments and wishes.” 
And he then proceeds to remonstrate against the mea- 
sure by a train of reasoning, not unskilfully conceived. 
“ By a reference,” said he, " to the second article of 
the treaty, it will be evident to your Lordship, that 
on my accession to the musnud, the force designed 
for the defence of these dominions was increased be- 
yond what it had been in any former period ; whilst 
on my part I agreed to defray the expense of the 
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said augmentation. But in no part of the said article BOOK VI. 
is it written or hinted, that, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, a further permanent augmentation isoo. 
should take place. And to deviate in any degree 
from the said treaty appears to be unnecessary.— 

From an inspection of the. 7th article, we learn, that, 
after the conclusion of the treaty in question, no fur- 
ther augmentation is to be made, excepting in cases 
of necessity ; and that the increase is to be propor- 
tioned to the emergency, and endure but as long as 
the necessity exists. An augmentation of the troops, 
without existing necessity, and making me answerable 
for the expense attending the increase, is inconsist- 
ent with treaty ; and seems inexpedient. — ^Towards 
the latter end of the 17th article, it is stipulated, 

‘ that all transactions between the two states shall be 
carried on with the greatest cordiality and harmony, 
and that the Nawaub shall possess full authority over 
his household affairs, hereditary dominions, his troops, 
and his subjects.’ Should the management of the 
army be taken from under my direction, I ask where 
is my authority over ray household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, over my troops, and over my subjects 
From the above considerations, and from the magna- 
nimity of the Sircar of the English Company, I am 
induced to expect from your Lordship’s kindness, 
that, putting the fullest trust and confidence in my 
friendship and attachment on every occasion, you 
will, in conformity to the treaty, leave me in posses- 
sion of the full authority over my dominions, army, 
and subjects.— The fame of the Company will, by 
these means, be diffused over the face of the earth ; 
and, my reputation increasing, I shall continue to 
offer up prayers for the prosperity of the Company.”^ 


‘ Papers, ut supra, iii. 87, 88. 
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BOOKVl. This remonstrance, which it was impossible to 
answer, the Governor-General found, in the forms of 
1800. ceremony, a pretext for treating as an insult ; and 
for not answering it. The following communication, 
signed by the secretary, was forwarded by express to 
the resident. “ Your letter of the 18th instant, with 
its several enclosures, has been received by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General. — His Lordship, 
not thinking proper to receive, in its present form, tlie 
written communication made to you by the Nabol) 
Vizir on the 11th instant, as an answer to his Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 5th November last to his Excel- 
lency— directs, that you lose no time in returning the 
original of that communication to his Excellency, ac- 
companying the delivery of it with the following ob- 
servations, in the name of the Governor-General : — 
The mode adopted in the present instance by liis Ex- 
cellency of replying to a public letter from the Gover- 
nor-General, attested by his Lordshij)’s seal and sig- 
nature, and written on a subject of the most momen- 
tary concern to the mutual interests of the Company 
and of his Excellency, besides indicating a levity 
totally unsuitable to the occasion, is highly deficient 
in the respect due from his Excellency to the first 
British authority in India : — His Lordship, tlierefore, 
declines making any remarks on the paper wliich you 
have transmitted, and desires that the Nabol) Vizir 
may be called on to reply to his Lordsliip’s letter of 
the 5th November, in the manner i)rcscril)ed no less 
by reason than by established usage : if, in formally 
answering his Lordship’s letter, his Excellency should 
think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
British government, in similar terms to those em- 
ployed in the paper delivered to you on the 11th in- 
stant, the Governor-General will tlien consider, how 
such unfounded calumnies, and gross misrepresenta- 
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tions, both of facts and arguments, deserve to be book VI. 
noticed.” This was language to a legitimate here- Chap. 9. 
ditary sovereign. The course of procedure is worthy igoo. 
of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all its condi- 
tions with a punctuality, which, in his place, was alto- 
gether unexampled: A gross infringement of that 
treaty or at least what appears to him a gross in- 
fringement, is about to be committed on the other 
side : He points out clearly, but in the most humble 
language savouring of abjectness, much more than 
disrespect, the inconsistency which appears to him to 
exist between the treaty and the conduct : This is 
represented by the other party as an impeachment of 
their honour and justice ; and if no guilt existed be- 
fore to form a ground for punishing the party who 
declines compliance with their will, a guilt is noitr 
contracted which hardly any punishment can expiate. 

This, it is evident, is a course, by which no infringe- 
ment of a treaty can ever be destitute of a justifica- 
tion. If the party injured submits without a word ; 
his consent is alleged. If he complains ; he is treated 
as impeaching the honour and justice of his superior ; 
a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set the 
superior above all obligation to such a worthletti 
connexion. 

But this is not the whole of the message which the 
resident was commanded to deliver, in the name of 
the Governor-General, to the Vizir : “ The Governor- 
General further directs, that you peremptorily insist 
on the Nabob Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to 
the paper transmitted by his Lordship on the l6th 
December last, for his Excellency’s information and 
consideration ; and that such answer be duly attested 
by his Excellency’s signature, in the same manner as 
his Lordship’s paper was formally attested by the 
signature of his Lordship: his Excellency’s early 
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BOOK VI. compliance with this demand is equally due to the 
dignity of this government, and to the candour of its 
1800. proceedings ; in consequence of his Excellency’s own 
spontaneous proposal to abdicate the sovereignty of 
his dominions ; if his Lordship’s manner of receiving 
and answering that extraordinary proposition of the 
Vizir appears in any degree objectionable to his Ex- 
cellency, it behoves his Excellency clearly to state his 
objections, in the most formal and authentic mode ; 
otherwise the Governor-General must, and will con- 
clude, that his Excellency’s original proposition was 
purposely illusory ; and it will become his Lordship’s 
duty to treat it accordingly, as an unworthy attempt 
to deceive the British government : — In all the trans- 
actions of his Lordship’s government, since his ar- 
rival in India, he has pursued a plain and direct 
course ; and he is determined to adhere to the same 
invariable system of just and honourable policy, nor 
will he be diverted from the system, by any inaclii. 
nation of artifice, duplicity, or treachery, which may 
be opposed to him : he has already found the advan- 
tage of this course in frustrating the projects of the 
enemies of Great Britain in India ; and he is satis- 
fied that it will prove equally efficacious in confirming 
the faith of his allies.” The earnestness with which 
the Governor-General desired that this message should 
be delivered with unimpaired vigour to the Nawaub, 
is visible in the immediately succeeding paragraph of 
the same letter : “ A copy of the foregoing observa- 
tions, in Persian, attested by the signature of the 
Governor-General himself, will be forwarded to you 
by the Persian translator ; and his Lordship directs 
that you communicate the same to the Nabob Vizir, 
either in case you should have any reason to suppose 
that bis Excellency is likely to entertain the smallest 
doubt of your being, not only authorized, but com- 
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manded by his Lordship, to convey to his Excellency BOOK VL 
the message contained in the preceding paragraphs, 
as nearly as possible in the terms in which they are 1800. 
expressed ; or in the event of your thinking that the 
document, attested by his Lordship’s signature, will 
be more impressive than the verbal mode of comraU' 
nication.” ‘ 

On the SOth and 28 th of January, the resident 
complained to the Governor-General, that the Vizir, 
instead of giving his coi’dial assistance, in carrying 
into execution the measure of annihilating his army, 
was rather placing impediments in the way ; by in- 
sisting that the English additional force should not 
be dispersed in small bodies over the country; by 
withholding the statement which had been required 
of the amount and distribution of his own battalions ; 
and by delaying to issue the perwannahs, necessary 
to ensure pi-ovisions to the additional troops. With 
regard to the last article, the resident, however, issued 
his own orders ; and such was the state of the go- 
vernment, that they were punctually obeyed.® 

The resident deferred the message to the Vizir, 
till the Persian translation arrived. “ Having re- 
ceived,” says he, “ on the 28 th, in the evening, the , 
translation in Persian of your Lordship’s message to 
the Nawaub Vizir, I waited upon his Excellency on 
the 29th, in the afternoon, and, in obedience to your 
Lordship’s commands, returned to him, in the most 
formal manner, the original draught of his proposed 
letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the paper 
of observations. His Excellency discovered con- 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper ; an^ 
he expressed very poignant regret, at having unin- 
tentionally, as he affirmed, drawn upon himself sucl^ 

• Piipers, nt supra, iii. 89. ? Ibid. iii. 89, 90. 
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1800. 


animadveraions from your Lordship. — It 
would, his Excellency observed, be the extreme of 
ingratitude and folly, wantonly to provoke the dis- 
pleasure of that power, on which alone he relied, for 
the preservation of his honour, and the support of his 
authority. He attempted to apologize for the paper, 
by saying, that he meant it merely as a representation 
of arguments which might he produced, and not as a 
formal declaration of his own sentiments, and on that 
account had adopted the mode which your Lordship 
had viewed in so exceptionable a light. — In respect to 
the neglect in replying to tlie paper which had been 
submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, that it arose 
from his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to 
the extensive train of reasoning which your Lordshi[) 
had employed ; and that he hoped your Lordship 
would have received the verbal communication, made 
through me, of the impossibility of his acceding to 
your Lordship’s recommendation, as a full, and re- 
spectful answer. — His Excellency asked, for what 
purpose, or to what avail, could the attcnipt be, to 
deceive your Lordship by illusory propositions?” ’ 
The intelligence from the resident, that opposition 
rather than assistance w'as given by the Vizir to the 
execution of a measure of which he so highly disap- 
proved, produced a long letter of violent animadver- 
sions from the Governor-General, in which he told 
the harassed and trembling Vizir, “ the means which 
your Excellency has employed to delay, and ulti- 
mately to frustrate, the execution of the above-men- 
tioned plan, are calculated to degrade your character, 
to destroy all confidence between your Excellency 
and the British government, to produce confusion and 


> Papers, at supra, Ui. 91, 93. 
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disorder in your dominions, and to injure the most BOOK VI. 
important interests of the Company, to such a degree, 
as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive hos- 1801 . 
tility on your part.” — “ The conduct of your Excel- 
lency, in this instance,” he afterwards adds, “ is of d' 
nature so unequivocally hostile, and may prove so> 
injurious to every interest, both of your Excellency’ 
and of the Company, that your perseverance in sd 
dangerous a course will leave me no other alternative/ 
than that of considering all amicable engagements 
between the Company and your Excellency to be 
dissolved.” — This was most distinctly to declare, that 
if he did not immediately comply, the Governor-Ge- 
neral would make war upon him. And since this 
was the motive depended upon, in truth, from th4 
beginning, would not the direct and manly coursb 
have answered the main purpose equally well, and all 
other purposes a great deal better? We are the 
masters : such is our will : nothing short of strict and 
prompt obedience will be endured. 

So ardent were the desires of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, and so much was he accustomed to assume 
every thing on which his conclusions depended, that 
he maintained, in this letter, to the face of the Vizir, 
that of the plan for annihilating his army, the Vizir 
had, " after full deliberation, expressed his entire ap- 
probation.” ' 

Before the end of February, the Vizir felt con- 
vinced, that compliance could not be evaded. The 
money demanded on account of the additional forces 
was paid ; and orders were issued for commencing the 
discharge of his own battalions. The business of 
dismissing the troops occupied a considerable time; 
and was retarded by the necessity of employing a 
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BOOK VI, portion of them in collecting the taxes which then 
were due. It was a matter of considerable delicacy, 
1801. to avoid commotion, and the demand for bloodshed, 
where so many armed men were about to be deprived 
of their accustomed means of subsistence. The bu- 
siness was conducted in a manner highly creditable 
to the ability as well as the feelings of the gentlemen 
upon whom it devolved. It was the disposition, and 
the principle of the Governor-General, to treat with 
generosity the individuals upon whom the measures 
of his government might heavily press. As consi- 
derable arrears were always due to native troops, and 
seldom fully paid, the complete discharge of arrears, 
on which the English government insisted, was a 
powerful instrument of conciliation. When dis- 
satisfaction any where appeared, every effort was em- 
ployed to correct misapprehension ; patience was ex- 
ercised ; the means of coercion were rather exhibited, 
than used; pardon was liberally extended, even 
where resistance had been overcome ; and before the 
end of the year, the measure was in great part car- 
ried into effect without bloodshed or commotion.' 

In the month of November, 1800 , when demand 
for a second body of new troops was presented to the 
Vizir, he complained, by letter, to the resident, in the 
following terms : “ The state of the collections of the 
country is not unknown to you : You know with 
what difficulties and exertions they are realized, and 
hence I feel a great degree of solicitude and appre- 
hension, lest, if I should fail at a season of exigency, 
my responsibility should be impeached : I tlierefore 
wrote to you, that, until I was secure of resources to 
answer the demands, I could not become responsible : 
Accordingly, Jye Sookh Roy has been directed to 

* Papers, ut supra, iii, 110—140, containing the correspondence on 
the disbanding of the troops. 
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prepare a statement of the condition of the country, BOOK VI, 
with respect to its resources : You shall be informed 
when it is ready ; and you can then come and inspect isoi. 
it ; and, in concert, devise resources for the additional 
demands, according to the assets ; and 1 will act ac-« 
cordingly.” In another part of the same letter, he; 
said, “ Formerly, in tlie plan proposed for the reform; 
of the military, it was written, ‘ That the resource^ 
for the expense of the new troops would be found ia 
the reduction of those of his Excellency Although 
the resources for the payment of the new British 
troops were not found in the reduction of those of tha 
Sircar ; now that you write, to have the charges of 
other new troops added to the debit of the state^ 
when the reduction of the military has not yet supplied 
resources for the payment of the charges of the for- 
mer new troops, how can I take upon myself to defray 
the charges of these new troops, without subjecting 
the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of faith,”* 

Of these complaints the Governor-General rapidly 
availed himself to found on them pretensions of a 
new description. “ If,” said he, in a letter to the 
resident, dated 221d of January, 1801, “ the alarm- 
ing crisis be now approaching, in which his Excel- 
lency can no longer fulfil his public engagements to 
the Company, this calamity must be imputed prin- 
cipally to his neglect of my repeated advice and 
earnest representations. The augmented charges 
might have been amply provided for, if his Excel- 
lency had vigorously and cordially co-operated with 
me, in the salutary and economical measure of dis- 
banding his own undisciplined troops. It is now 
become the duty of the British government, to inter- 
pose effectually, for the protection of his interests, as 
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BOOK VI. well as those of the Company, which are menaced 
with common and speedy destruction, by the rapid 
1801. decline of the general resources of his Excellency’s 
dominions.” It may be observed, as we go on, that 
if the prompt disbanding of the forces of the Vizir 
would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and more 
than equal, as had all along been confidently affirmed, 
to the charge created by the additional force, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, 
and which was now overcome, could only occasion a 
temporary embarrassment ; and that menace of com- 
mon and speedy destruction, of which the Governor- 
General so tragically spoke, had no existence : Or, 
that, on the other hand, if the menace of destruction 
were real, the pretence of finding, i.i the discharge of 
the Vizir’s battalions, an ample resource for the new 
impositions, was void of foundation. The letter goes 
on, “ The Vizir is already apprized, that I have long 
lamented the various defects of the system by which 
the affairs of his Excellency’s government are admi- 
nistered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excel- 
lency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them 
by the assistance of the British government. The 
continuance of the present system will exhaust the 
country to such a degree, as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of realizing the subsidy. In place of inve- 
terate and growing abuses must be substituted a 
wise and benevolent plan of government, calculated 
to inspire the people with confidence in the security 
of property and of life ; to encourage industry ; and 
establish order and submission to the just authority of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for 
benefits received, and expectation of continued secu- 
rity.” The Governor-General here establishes the 
goodness of government, “ as the solid foundation of 
submission to its authority ” He would not add, 
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what was equally true, that there ought to be 
submission without it. — Rnp» 

The following passage of the letter deserves pro- 1891. 
found regard. " Having,” continues the Governor- 
General, “ maturely considered these circumstancesi 
with the attention and deliberation which the imt 
portance of the subject requires, I am satisfied thaf 
no effectual security can be provided, against the 
ruin of the province of Oude, until the exclusive maw 
nagement of the civil and military government of 
that Country shall be transferred to the Company, 
under suitable provisions for the maintenance of hia 
Excellency and of his family. No other remedy can 
efiect any considerable improvement in the resourced 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external 
safety, and intemal peace.” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from 
the state every species of calamity ; absolute master, 
as he was, of the fate of the country, why did the 
Governor-General hesitate a moment to carry it into 
execution ? 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir 
in the form of a treaty : but added, “ Should his Ex? 
cellency unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested 
counsel of evil advisers, absolutely to reject the pro* 
posed treaty, you will then proceed to inform his 
Excellency, in firm, but respectful language, that the 
funds for the regular payment of the subsidy, to the 
full extent of the augmented force, must be placed, 
without a moment of delay, beyond the hazard of 
failure.~For this purpose, you will require his Excel- 
lency to make a cession to the Company, in perpetual 
sovereignty, of such a portion of his territories, as 
shall be fully adequate, in their present impoverished 
condition, to defray those indispensable charges. In ^ 
selecting the portions to be demanded, the object was, 
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BOOK vf. to insulate the Vizir, as well for the purpose of pre- 
eluding him from foreign connexions, as of defending 
•jsoi. him from foreign dangers. To this end choice was 
made of the Doab, and Rohilcund, in the first instance, 
with the addition of Azim Ghur, and even Gurruk- 
poor, if the revenue of the former country should 
prove inadequate.^ A letter to the same purport, 
and nearly in the same words, was, at the same time, 
written by the Governor-General to the Vizir.'^ It 
closes with the following terms : “ I request your 
Excellency to lie satisfied, that the whole course of 
events in Oude, since your accession, has rendered it 
my indispensable duty to adhere with firmness to the 
tenor of this letter, as containing principles from 
which the British government never can depart ; nor 
can your Excellency receive with surprise, or concern, 
a resolution naturally resulting from your own reitei’- 
ated representations of the confusion of your affairs, 
and of your inability either to reduce them to order, 
or to conciliate the alienated affections of your dis- 
contented people.” The corollary from these deduc- 
tions most necessarily, and most obviously is, that 
any sovereign, who governs ill, and loses the affections 
of his people, ought to abdicate, or to be compelled to 
abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. We shall 
see how energetic and persevering an apostle of this 
doctrine the Governor-General became. 

The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord 
Teignmouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounted 
to 76 , 00 , 000 : the annual expense of the additional 
force with which he was to be loaded, was .54,12,929 : 
the whole would amount to 1,30,12,929 rupees. The 
Nawaub was required to make a cession of territory, 
in perpetual sovereignty to the English, the revenue 
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of which, even in its present unproductive state, and BOOKVI. 
without any regard to the improvements of which it 
might be susceptible, should amount to such a sum, isoi. 
over and above the whole expense of collection. The 
revenue remaining to the Vizir after such a deduction 
would have been 1,00,00,000. ' The territory, then, 
of which he was to be deprived, amounted to more 
than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
his whole dominions. 

The address of the Governor-General to the Vizir 
was presented to that prince on the 16th of February, 
and the first conversation on the subject between him 
and the resident was on the 26th. “ His Excellency’s ‘ 

conversation, on that day,” says the resident, “though' 
it did not amount to a positive i-cjection of the first 
proposition, discovered an unreserved repugnance to 
the acceptance of it.” Before this letter, however, 
dated on the 6th of IMarch, was closed, a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General was received from 
the Vizir. His complaints respecting the want of' 
funds for payment of the enlarged subsidy, he ex- 
plained as far from amounting to the alarming pro- 
position into which they were framed by the Governor- 
General ; but, as the fund which had been pointed to - 
by tlie Governor-General as adequate, had not proved 
adequate ; and as he had been repeatedly commanded 
l)y the Governor-General to make known to the re- 
sident his difficulties, and to make use of his advice, 
he had, for that reason, explained to him, and had 
done no more, the perplexities w hich weighed upon 
his mind. “ In the course, however, of these confe-t' 
rences and communications, no impediment of affairs,” 
says he, “ ever occurred ; and no failure or deficiency 
whatever was experienced in the discharge of the 
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Chap. 9. 


1801. 


expenses of the new troops, and in the payment of 
the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary, those 
expenses and kists were punctually paid ; accordingly 
the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the charges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the 
end of January, 1801, and Colonel Scott has expressed 
his acknowledgements on the occasion. — -It is equally 
a subject of astonishment and concern to me, that 
whereas, under the former government, the payment 
of the kists, though so much smaller in amount than 
the present, w^as constantly kept in arrear during 
three or four months, the jumma of the country was 
diminishing yearly, and yet no such propositions were 
brought forward, — they should be agitated under the 
government of a fiiend, who hopes for every thing 
from your Lordship’s kindness ; who is anxious to 
obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach- 
ment ; who punctually pays the full amount of liis 
kists, notwithstanding their increased amount ; and 
who has conformed to your Lordship. 

“ As my consent,” says he, to the first proposition 
is altogether impracticable, (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proposition) ; and, as 
it is impossible for me, with my own hands, to exclude 
myself from my patrimonial dominion (for what ad- 
vantage should I derive from so doing ?) — this, there- 
fore, is a measure, which I will never adopt. 

“ With respect to what your Lordship writes, about 
providing a territorial resource for the payment of the 
British troops ; since I have not, in any way, delayed 
or neglected to discharge the kists for the expenses 
of the troops, but have paid them with punctuality, 
where is the occasion for requiring any territorial 
resource ?--I expect to derive the most substantial 
profits from bringing into a flourishing condition this 
country, which has so long been in a state of waste 
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and ruin. By a separation of territory, my hopes BOOK vi. 
of these substantial profits would be entirely cut off, 
and a great loss would accrue. How then can I isoi. 
consent to any territorial cession ?” ^ 

This letter brought an answer of immense length 
from the Governor-General, under date the 5th of 
April. Having lamented the refusal which had been 
given to both his propositions, and given a description 
of the progressive decline of the country, from the 
inis-government of the Vizir, the Governor- General 
says, “ I now declare to your Excellency, in the 
most explicit terms, that I consider it to be my posi* 
tive duty, to resort to any extremity, rather than to 
suffer the further progress of that ruin, to which the 
interests of your Excellency and the honourable 
Company are exposed, by the continued operation of 
the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the civil 
and military administration of the province of Oude” 

After noticing the source of embarrassment still ex- 
isting in the portion of his troops the dismission of 
which the Vizir had till now contrived to evade, the 
Governor-General subjoined, “ But I must recall to 
your Excellency’s recollection the fact, which you 
have so emphatically acknowledged on former occa- 
sions, that the principal source of all your difficulties 
is to be found in the state of the country. I have 
repeatedly represented to your Excellency the effects 
of the ruinous expedient of anticipating the collec- 
tions ; the destructive practice of realizing them by 
force of arms ; the annual diminution of the jumma 
of the country ; the precarious tenure by which the 
aumils and farmers hold their possessions ; the misery 
of the lower classes of the people, absolutely ex- 
cluded from the protection of the government ; and 
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BOOK VI. the utter insecurity of life and property, throughout 
the province of Oude. An immediate alteration in 
1801. the system of management affords the only hope of 
providing either for the security of the Company’s 
military funds, or for any other interest involved in 
the fate of Oude. — It would be vain and fruitless to 
attempt this arduous task, by partial interference, or 
by imperfect modifications of a system, of which every 
principle is founded in error and impolicy, and every 
instrument tainted with injustice and corruption.” — 
What is here remarkable is, the Governor-General’s 
declared principle of reform ; That, of a system of 
government, radically corrupt, extirpation is the only 
cure. 

He proceeds to infer, that as the Vizir professed 
himself inadequate to the task of reform ; and the 
undiminished prevalence of evil, since the commence- 
ment of his reign, proved the truth of his declaration ; 
he ought to renounce the government, and give ad- 
mission to others, by whom the great reform could 
be effectually performed. 

He added, “ But whatever may be your Excel- 
lency’s sentiments with respect to this the first propo- 
sition ; the right of the Company to demand a cession 
of territory, adequate to the security of the funds ne- 
cessary for defi'aying the expense of our defensive en- 
gagements with your excellency is indisputable.” 
This rigiit he proceeded to found on his fears witii 
regard to the future; lest the progressive decline of 
the country, the fruit of mismanagement, should 
•quickly render its revenue unequal to the payments 
required.* 

On the 28 th of April a letter to the same purport, 
pearly in the same words, under signature of the 
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Govemor-General, was sent to the resident. The de- BOOK VL 
termination was now adopted to seize the territory, 
if the consent of its reluctant sovereign Avas any 1801. 
longer ivitliheld. “ Any further reference to me 
from Oude is,” said liis Lordship, “ unnecessary. I, 
therefore, empower you to act under the instructions 
contained in this letter without waiting for additional 
orders. — If, therefore, his Excellency should persist 
in rejecting both propositions, you will inform him, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this sub- 
ject will be unavailing ; that you are directed to in^ 
sist upon the immediate cession of the territory prou 
posed to be transferred to the Company ; and that ia 
the event of his Excellency’s refusal to issue the ne- 
cessary orders for that purpose, you are authorized to 
direct the British troops to march for the purpose of 
establishing the authority of the British government 
Avithin those districts.” ’ 

The Vizir having stipulated for certain conditions, 
of which one was, that he should be guaranteed, by 
a formal obligation, in the future independent exer- 
cise of an exclusive authority in the remaining parts 
of his dominions ; ” it is declared, in the instructions 
to the resident, under date the 27 th of May ; “ His 
Lordship cannot permit the Vizir to maintain an in- 
dependent power, Avith a considerable military force, 
within the teri-itories remaining in his Excellency’s 
possession. — It must never be forgotten that the Go- 
vernor’s original object was not merely to secure the 
subsidiary funds, but to extinguish the Viziex’’s mi- 
litary power.”® This is a part of the design, not only 
not disclosed by the language held to the Vizir, but 
hardly consistent with it. In that, he was told, that 
the vices of His troops were the cause on account of 
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BOOK VI, which the English wished them destroyed. Accord- 
^ Chap. 9, declaration, if the troops had been 

1801. better, that is more formidable, the English would 
have liked them only so much the worse.’ 

In a letter of the 8th of June, the resident gives 
an account of a conversation the day before between 
him and the Vizir. “ I stated to his Excellency that 
the general tenor and spirit of his articles of stipula- 
tions had excited the greatest concern and surprise in 
your Lordship’s breast, and that I was commanded by 
your Lordship to communicate to his Excellency your 
Lordship’s absolute rejection of the whole of them. 
His Excellency replied, that as his paper contained 
conditions, on which alone his consent to the territo- 
rial cession could be granted, your Lordship’s rejec- 
tion of them allowed him no other alternative, than 
that of passive obedience to whatever measures your 
Lordship might resolve on.” 

“ I next proceeded to state to his Excellency the 
terms upon which your Lordship is disposed to gua- 
rantee to his Excellency and to his posterity the do- 
minion of his Excellency’s remaining territory. They 
were enumerated in the following order and maniici’: 
1st, The continuance of the Company’s right to 
station the British troops in any part of his Excel- 
lency s dominions : 2dly, the restriction of his own 
military establishment to an extent absolutely iie- 

■ Contrast the language, in the last quoted sentence, with the fol- 
lowing passage of an address delivered to the Vizir in the name of the 
Governor-General, by his brother Henry Wellesley, in September, 
1801, where, after a descriptioa of the undisciplined and mutinous 
condition of the troops of the Vizir, and bis own declared opinion of 
them, these, says the address, « were the primary causes which moved 
the Goverhor- General to consider the means of applying an effectual re- 
fonn to the military establishment of Oude. The plan of this reform 
originated, not in the voluntary suggestion of his Lordship’s mind, but 
in t e alarming state of your Excellency’s dominions and power, and in 
your own express desire." Papers, ut supra, iv. 7. 
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cessary for the collection of the revenues, and for BOOK VI. 
the purposes of state : and thirdly, the introduction 
of such regulations of police, as should be calculated isoi. 
to secure the internal quiet of his Excellency’s country, 
and the orderly and peaceful behaviour of his sub- 
jects of every description. 

“ His Excellency’s reply to this,” says the resident, i 
“ was striking: That the power of stationing the, 
Company’s troops in any part of his dominions, toge-f . 
ther with the other conditions, formed a combination 
of circumstances, the objects of which would be open 
to the comprehension of a child ; and that it was im- 
possible for him to agree to a territorial cession oil 
such terms. 

“ I entreated his Excellency to reject from his 
mind such unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all 
the good sense which he possesses, and to reflect on 
the consequences of a refusal of the propositions which 
your Loi’dship had prepared with so much thought 
and deliberation. He said he by no means meant to 
impute precipitancy to your Lordship’s resolution. 

But if your Lordship’s reflection suggested iheasures 
to which he could not accede; the utmost which 
could be suspected from him was passive submission 
to those measures. And he added, that if your Lord- 
ship would give him his dismission, and allow him to 
go on a pilgrimage ; or whether that was permitted 
or not, the whole of his territorial possessions, and of 
his treasures, were at the disposal of your Lordship’s 
power: he neither had the inclination nor the strength 
to resist it ; but he could not yield a voluntary conr 
sent to propositions so injurious to his reputation.” ^ 

The Governor-General wished to avoid the ap- 
pearance of force in seizing the greater part of the 
Vizir’s dominions ; and was exceedingly anxious to 
* Papers ut supra, iv. 231. 
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BOOK VI. extort by importunity some appearance of consent. 

- Not only was the resident urged to use incessant eii- 

1801 . deavours for this purpose, but on the SOth of .Tunc, 
notice M’as sent of the resolution to which the Go- 
vernor-General had proceeded, of sending his brother 
Henry Wellesley on a mission to the Vizir, in hopes 
that his near relation to the head of the government 
would strike with awe the mind of that Prince, and 
. convince him more fully of the impossibility of eluding 
its declared determination. 

Every mode of importunity w'as tried and ex- 
hausted. The scheme of abdication was, with every 
art of persuasion, and some even of compulsion (if 
severity in urging pecuniary demands which would 
have otherwise been relaxed are truly entitled to that 
designation) urged upon the Vizir, as the measure 
which, above all, would yield the greatest portion of 
advantage, with regard, in the first place, to his own 
tranquillity and happiness ; in the second place, to the 
people of Oude ; and in the third, to the British go- 
vernment. If, on the other hand, this measure should 
unfortunately not obtain his consent, he was desired 
to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would be employed to accomplish ; 
and the resident did, in the month of July, proceed so 
far as to give notice to some of the aumils, or great 
revenue managers of the territories intended to be 
seized, to hold themselves in readiness for transferring 
their payments and allegiance to the British govern- 
ment ; a proceeding which the Vizir z’epresented as 
giving him exquisite pain, and overwhelming him 
with disgrace. 

'lo all the pressing remonstrances with which he 
was plied, he opposed only professions of passive, 
helpless, and reluctant obedience. He also pressed 
and endeavoured to stipulate for leave to retire, in 
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performance of a pilgrimage : that his eyes might not book vi. 
behold the performance of acts, which he could not 
contemplate without affliction; though he desired to isoi. 
retain the power of resuming the government of all 
that remained of his dominions, when his scheme of 
pilgrimage should be at an end. 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Wellesley arrived at 
Lucknow ; on the 5th presented to the Vizir a me- 
morial explanatory of the principal objects of his 
mission, and had with him his first conversation on 
the 6th. The two propositions M'ere again tendered ; 
and, with every expression of submissiveness, the 
Vizir undertook to give them a renewed consideration. 

His answer was delayed till the 15 th ; when his con- 
sent to the first proposition, as what would bring “ an 
everlasting stigma on his name by depriving a whole 
family of such a kingdom,” was again peremptorily 
refused. The answer which was made by the two 
negotiators, the resident and Mr. Wellesley in con- 
junction, is perhaps the most remarkable which oc- 
curs in the annals of diplomacy ; “ That his Excel- 
lency reasoned upon the first proposition as if “the ex- 
ecution of it deprived him of the possession of the 
musnud ; whereas the true extent and meaning of it, 
and indeed the primary object, was to establish hini- 
self and posterity more firmly and securely on the 
musnud, with all the state, dignity, and affluence, ap- 
pertaining to his exalted situation.” A man may te 
so placed with regard to another, that it is not pru- 
dent for him to dispute the truth of what that other 
advances, should he even assert that black and white 
are the same colour. It was necessary to be in such 
a situation, before a proposition like this could be ten- 
dered to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. 

The Vizir was called upon to consign for ever the 
sovereignty of all his dominions to the Company, and 

VOL. VT, p . 
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to bind himself never to reside within them, yet this 
was not to deprive him of his throne ! it was more 
firmly to establish him on it ! ^ 

On the subject of the territorial cession, the Nawab 
still deferred an explicit answer.^ 

On the 19th of September, instructions were written 
to the two negotiators, in which they were informed 
of the determination of the Governor-General, in case 
of the continued refusal on the part of the A'^izir, to 
^ve his consent to one of the two propositions, to 
take from him not a part only, but the whole of his 
dominions. His Lordship, as usual, supports this 
resolution with a train of reasoning. The British 
interests were not secure, unless there was a good go- 
vernment in Oude : Unless the Nawaub Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the two propositions, a good go- 
vernment could not be established in Oude : There- 
fore, it would be not only proper, but an imperative 
duty, to strip that sovereign of all his dominions. 
“ His Lordship has therefore no hesitation,” says the 
document, “ in authorising you, in the event above 
stated, to declare to his Excellency, in explicit terms, 
the resolution of the British government to assume 
the entire civil and military administration in tlie 
province of Oude. Should the communication of the 
intended declaration fail to produce any change in his 
Excellency’s disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
will immediately proceed to make the necessary dis- 
position of the army, and every other arrangement for 
carrying that resolution into immediate and complete 
effect.”* 

On the same day, however, on which these in- 
structions were written, the Vizir communicated to 
the two negotiators a paper, in which he gave his 
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consent to the second proposition, provided he was BOOK vi. 
allowed to depart on his pilgrimages, and his son, as 
his representative, was, during his absence, placed 1801. 
on the throne. The reason assigned was in these 
words ; “ for I should consider it a disgrace, and it 
would be highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
to my people here.” The negotiators felt embarrass* 
ment ; resented the imputations which the conditiod 
and the manner of it cast upon the British govemi 
ment ; hut were unwilling, for considerations of slight 
importance, to lose the advantage of the Vizir’s 
consent, even to the lowest of the two propositions, 
since they now despaired of it to the first. “ Having,® 
say they, “ deliberately reflected on every circum* 
stance immediately connected with the negotiation,' 
or which might eventually influence the result of ii^ 
we decidedly and unitedly agreed in the opinion, that 
the important objects of it could not be accomplished 
in a more preferable manner than by closing with 
his Excellency’s proposition.” A paper, accordingly, 
declaring their acceptance of the proposition, and 
attested by their joint signatures and seals, i^-as de- 
livered to the Vizir on the 24th.^ 

On the 27th, his Excellency communicated a proi 
position, of which the purport was, to secure to hini' 
the exclusive administration of the reserved territory: 

On this topic he was informed that enough had 
already been said: that the right of the British 
government, in I’egard to Oude, extended, not only 
to the alienation of as much of the territory as it 
chose to say was necessary to defray the cost of 
defence ; but, even with regard to the remainder, to 
the placing of it in the military possession of the 
British troops, and the maintaining of a good govem- 
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BOOK VI. ment within it. What was this, but to declare, that 
Chap. 9. government, civil and military, 

1801. must rest in the English, the Vizir possessing the 
name, but none of the powers of a king ? “ It is 

I evident,” said the Vizir, in a letter on the 29th, 

I “ that I can derive no advantage from alienating part 
\ of my country, whilst I shall not remain master of 
ythe remainder.” * On this proposition, however, im- 
.portant as he deemed it, he from that time forbore to 
Insist. 

The negotiators complained of endeavours to pro- 
tract the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demanding 
unnecessary explanations, though they related to mat- 
ters of great importance, expressed in the treaty in 
terms excessively vague; and secondly, by delays in 
the delivery of the accounts, though exceedingly vo- 
luminous, and somewhat confused. Several discus- 
sions took place on the revenues of some of the 
districts : but on the 10th of November the treaty 
was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14th, was 
ratified by the Governor-General at Benares. By 
this ti«aty the Nawaub ceded a country, producing 
1,35,23,474 rupees of revenue, including expense of 
collection ; and the authority of the British govern- 
ment over the remainder was provided for by the 
following words ; ” And the Honourable the East 
India Company hereby guarantee to his Excellency 
the Vizir, and to his heirs and successors, the posses- 
sion of the territories which will remain to his Excel- 
lency after the territorial cession, together with the 
eJLxrcise of his and their authority within the said 
dominions. His Excellency engages that he will 
establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration (to be carried into effect by his own 
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Mr. Wellesley Lieutemnt-Governor. 

officers) as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his BOOK VI. 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and 
property of the inhabitants *, and his Excellency will isoi. 
always advise with, and act in conformity to the 
counsel, of the officers of the said Honourable Coni> ■ 
pany.” * No dominion can be more complete, than ’ 
that which provides for a perpetual conformity to 
one's counsel, that is, one’s will. 

On the same day on which the Governor-General 
ratified the treaty, he created a grand commission 
for the provisional administration and settlement of 
the ceded districts. Three of the civil servants of the 
Company were appointed a Board of Commissioners; 
and his brother Henry Wellesley was nominated to 
be Lieutenant-Governor of the new territory, and 
President of the Board.® 

The Governor-General performed another duty on 
the same day, which was that of giving the home 
authorities, along with the intelligence of the con- 
clusion of the treaty, an intimation of the several 
advantages which he wished them to believe it carried 
in its bosom. These were “ the entire extinction of 
the military power of the Nawaub;” the maintenance 
of a great part of the Bengal army at the Nawaub’s 
expense ; deliverance of the subsidy from all the acci- 
dents with which it was liable to be affected “ by the 
corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
incorrigible system of vexation and misrule, which 
constituted the government of Oude ; ” the power 
acquired by the Company of becoming “ the instru- 
ment of restoring to affluence and prosperity one of 
the most fertile regions of the globe, now reduced to 
the most afflicting misery and desolation, by the de- 
praved administration of the native government;’* 
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BOOK VI. deliverance from the stain “on the reputation and 
honour of the British nation in India, upholding by 
1801. the terror of their name, and the immediate force of 
their arms, a system so disgraceful in its principles, 
and ruinous in its effects.” ’ 

On these supposed advantages a few reflections are 
required. The impatient desire to extinguish the 
military power of the Vizir exhibits the sort of rela- 
tion in which tlie English government in India wishes 
to stand with its allies. It exhibits also the basis 
of hypocrisy, on which that government has so 
much endeavoured to build itself. The Nawaub was 
stripped of his dominions ; yet things were placed in 
such a form, that it might still he affirmed he pos- 
sessed them. 

With regard to the alleged pecuniary advantages, 
the case was this. An obligation was contracted to 
defend and govern a country, for only part of its 
revenues. The question is, whether this can ever 
be advantageous. The Company’s experience, at 
least, has been, that the countries of India can, under 
their ad’ministration, hardly ever yield so much as 
the cost of defence and government. That it is in- 
justice and robbery to take from any people under 
the pretext of defending and governing them, more 
than the lowest possible sum for which these services 
can be performed, needs no demonstration. 

The necessity, perpetually exposed to view, of de- 
fending Oude, as a barrier to the Company’s frontier, 
is a fallacy. When the Company received the taxes 
paid by the people of Oude, and pledged themselves 
for their good defence and government, the people of 
Oude became British subjects to all intents and pur- 
poses; and the frontier of Oude became the Company’s 
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frontier. The question then is, whether it was best BOOK vi. 
to defend a distant, or a proximate frontier. For 
the same reason that the Company took Oude for a 1801 . 
frontier, they ought to have taken Delhi beyond it ; 
after Delhi, another province, and after that another 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of 
Bengal and Bahar, leaving the province of Oude, as 
they left the country beyond it, would not the nearer 
frontier have been easier to defend than the one more 
remote? If the greater diflScully of defending the 
more distant frontier of Oude consumed all the money 
which was obtained from Oude, was there in that 
case any advantage ? If it consumed more than all 
the money which was obtained from it, was there 
not in that case a positive loss? The means are not 
afforded us of exhibiting the loss in figures ; but the 
British legislature, which by a solemn enactment 
prohibited all extension of frontier, as contrary both 
to the interest and the honour of the British nation, 
had declared beforehand that money was only a part 
of the loss. 

The Governor-General’s pretensions, raised on the 
badness of the native government, seem to be over- 
thrown by his acts. If this was incorrigible, while 
the country remained in the hands of the Nabob, 
why, having it completely in his power to deliver 
the people of Oude from a misery which he delights 
to describe as unparalleled, did the Governor-General 
leave a great part of the country with the people in 
it, to be desolated and tortured by this hateful system 
of misrule ? If it was conigible, as he contradicts 
himself immediately by saying it was, and by pledg- 
ing himself in his letter to the home authorities “ to 
afford every practicable degree of security for the 
lives and property of the Vizir’s remaining subjects,” 
there was no occasion for wresting from the Vizir . 
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the greater part of his dominions, under the plea, 
and that the single, solitary plea, that any improve- 
ment of the intolerable system of government, while 
the country remained in his hands, was altogether 
impossible. 

The truth ought never to be forgotten, which the 
Governor-General here so eagerly brings forward; 
jThat the misery, produced by those native govern- 
Iments which the Company upholds, is misery pro- 
iduced by the Company ; and sheds disgrace upon the 
British name.' 

From his first arrival in India, the Governor- 
General had cherished the idea of paying an early 
visit to the interior and more distant parts of the 
provinces more immediately subject to his authority ; 
but the circumstances which had required his pre- 
sence at Calcutta or Madras, had till now postponed 
the execution of his design. Part of his object 
was to ascertain the real effects of the Company’s 
government upon the prosperity of the country, upon 
the wealth, industry, morals, and happiness of the 
populatibn ; and to acquire a knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, and of their modes of thinking, 
all more perfectly than, without personal inspection, 
he regarded as possible. The design was laudable. 
But a short reflection might have convinced him, that, 
in a progress of a few months, a great part of which 
was spent on the river, all the observations which 
hey incapacitated from mixing with the natives, both 
by his station, and his language, Avas in a situation 
to make, were so very few and partial, that they 


• Tliis sentiment is expressed by Mr. Henry Wellesley, in his account 
of the progress of the negotiation; letter to the Governor.General, 
dnted 7th January, 1803; papers, ut supra, iv. 35. It is several times 
expressed by Colonel Scott, especially in his conversations with the 
Vizir, during the course of the negotiation; see papers, vol, iii. passim. 
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could form a just foundation for few useful conclu* book vi. 
sions ; and only exposed him, if he was inclined to 
over-rate them, to he more easily duped by the men isoi. 
through whose eyes it behoved him to see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to rely for all his infor- 
mation. To learn the effects of a government upon 
a people, and to ascertain their temper and modes of 
thinking, by personal observation, requires long, and 
minute, and extensive intercourse. What, in the 
compass of a few weeks, or months, can a man col- 
lect, respecting these important circumstances, by 
looking, from his barge, or his palanquin, as he pro- 
ceeds along, and at one or two of the principal places 
conversing in state with a small number of the leading 
men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyes with an 
opinion or a fact, but such as they expect will 
minister to his gratification ? What a man, in these 
circumstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himself in 
all the opinions, right or wrong, with which he sets 
out ; and the more strongly, the higher the value 
which he attaches to the observing process he is then 
performing. What was to be expected, therefore, 
accurately happened ; the Governor-General saw 
none but admirable effects of the Company’s admi- 
rable government ; and if those of an opposite sort 
I had been ten times as many as they were, they would 
all have been equally invisible to his eyes. In sur- 
veying a country, it is not easy to form sound opi- 
nions, even when the means of observation are the 
most perfect and full : in India, the Company’s ser- 
vants, setting out with strong anticipations, and hav- 
ing means of observation the most scanty and defec- 
tive, have commonly seen such things only, as it was 
their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantages, which the Governor-General 
expected to realize by his presence in the different * 
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BOOK VI. parts of the provinces, were ; an increased attention 
to the discharge of their duties, in the various local 
1802. ministers of government, civil and military, who 
would thus be more sensibly convinced of the vigilant 
inspection which was maintained over them ; and, a 
new degree of confidence and satisfaction, with re- 
spect to their government, in the body of the people, 
thus made to see with their eyes the solicitude with 
which the conduct of those who commanded them 
was watched. But the circumstance ivhich most 
strongly operated upon the mind of the Governor- 
General, at the time when he resolved to commence 
his journey, was, the effect which his departure, with 
the declared intention of visiting Oude, wms expected 
to produce in accelerating the submission of the Vizir 
to the demands with which he was pressed. Prepa- 
rations were made for the commencement of the 
voyage on the river early in .luly, 1801 ; but owing 
to the delay of the dispatches expected from Europe, 
and other causes, it was the 15th of August before 
he was enabled to embark. It was on the 18th, in a 
council held on board the yacht at Barrackpore, that 
Mr. Speke (the Commander-in-Chicf having preceded 
the Governor-General in this excursion) wms chosen, 
during the absence of the Head Ruler, Vice-President 
of the Council, and Deputy Governor of Fort William. 
On the 23th of September, the Governor- General 
was at Monghir. On the 14th of November, at the 
time of ratifying the treaty, he was on the Ganges, 
near Benares. And on the 19th of January, 1802, 
he was met at Cawnpore by the Nawaub Vizir, who 
had left his capital to do him honour by the ceremony 
of anticipation^ 

The Governor-General resolved to sooth the mind 


• PapCTSjUt supra, v. ll— 17. 
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of the Nabob, under the mortifying sacrifices to which BOOK VI. 
he had so lately been compelled to submit, by a stu- 
died display of personal respect ; as well for the pur- i802. 
pose of substituting pleasurable to painful feelings, 
as for that of moulding his inclination to the comr 
pliances which yet remained to be exacted of him. 

He abstained accordingly from soliciting his mind on 
those subjects, till he had made, as he conceived, a 
very favourable impression upon it. Soon after they 
had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-General re- 
quested a private conference with his Excellency, and 
gave him intimation of the acts which he was ex- 
pected to perform. These were, the immediate dis- 
charge of the arrear of the augmented subsidy, 
amounting to twenty-one lacs of rupees ; the imme- 
diate reduction of his Excellency’s military establish- 
ment to the scale described in the treaty ; an exchange 
of one of the new districts for the purpose of removing 
an interruption in the line of the Company’s frontier ; 
the regular payment of the pensions to his relatives 
and dependants ; the reform, on a plan to be given 
by the English, of the government within his reserved 
dominions ; and the concentration of the British 
force, which was to be employed within those domi- 
nions, at a cantonment in the vicinity of Lucknow. 

For obedience, on most of these points, the Vizir 
was prepared, either by inclination, or his knowledge 
of the inability of resistance. For the payment of 
arrears he only requested time ; and could not help 
expressing his opinion, that neither necessity nor 
utility required the concentration of the British force 
at Lucknow. The object of principal importance 
was, the introduction of a better government in his 
reduced dominions. On this subject the Nawaub 
professed that his opinions coincided with those of 
the British ruler ; but complained that he was not . 
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BOOK VI. possessed of sufficient authority, within his domi- 
nions, to carry any of his own designs into effect. 

1802. On this subject, he manifested great reluctance to 
explain what he meant. When explanation was ob- 
tained from him, it appeared, that he was galled 
by the interference of the resident, and made this 
last effort to obtain such an exemption from that 
restraint, as would have destroyed, says the Governor- 
General, “ that degree of interference and control 
which is indispensably necessary for the support of 
the British influence in Oude ; and would have ren- 
dered nugatory that stipulation of the treaty which 
provides for the security of the British influence over 
the measures of his Excellency’s administration.” It 
also appeared, that he was desirous of a change of 
the resident, who was personally disagreeable to him. 
But on no one of these points did the determination 
of the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. 
In these circumstances, the Nawaub, whether dis- 
gusted with his situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, 
renewed his request for permission to absent himself 
on a pilgrimage, and to leave his government in the 
hands of his second son. Though the Governor- 
General stated his reasons for disapproving this 
design, he gave him assurance that he would not 
oppose it; and expressed the highest indignation 
when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betrayed after- 
wards an inclination to render the payment of 
arrears a condition dependant upon compliance with 
this request.^ 

As an introduction to the measures which he de- 
signed to propose for improving the government of 
the Nawaub’s dominions, the Governor- General held 
up to his view, what he regarded as the causes of 


' Papers, ut supra, v. 20->35. 
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the existing evils. The abuses arising from the book vi, 
employment of a licentious soldiery in executing the 
business of government among the people, were once 1802. 
more displayed, but chiefly with intent to declare, 
that for this evil a remedy, in the annihilation-reform, 
was already applied. Of all the evils which re- 
mained ; evils, which the Governor-General had re- 
presented as so enormous that nothing less than the 
abdication of the sovereign, or the complete transfer 
of all his authority into the hands of the Company, 
could suffice for their cure, the causes, according to 
his enumeration, reduced themselves to two; First,_ 

“ The want of a judicial administration for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of the subjects, for 
the detection and punishment of crimes, for the 
redress of grievances, and for the adjustment of dis- 
puted claims ; ” Secondly, “ The abuses prevailing in 
the administration of the revenues — arising, princi- 
pally, from the destructive practice of anticipating 
the revenues, of assigning the charge of the collec- 
tions to persons who offer the highest terms, or the 
largest amount of nuzzerana; from the uncertain 
tenure by which the aumils hold the charge of theiij 
respective districts ; the violation of the engagements 
contracted between the aumils, zemindars, under- 
renters, and ryots, the arbitrary and oppressive ex- 
actions which pervade the whole system of the reve- 
nue, through every gradation, from the aumil to the 
ryot ; the defective and injudicious constitution of the 
whole system of revenue ; and the injurious mode of 
making the collections.”^ 

By these, the very words, in conjunction with the 
acts, of the Governor-General, we are given to un- 
derstand, that a bad judicial, and a bad taxing sys- 
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tern (excepting the army, the only causes of evil in 
Oude), are quite sufficient to render a government, 
the scourge and desolation of a country ; and to make 
the subversion of such a government, both in name 
and in reality, but at any rate, in reality, if not also 
in name, a duty imperiously demanded at the hand of 
whoever has the power to bring it about- 

When, however, the Governor-General manifested 
a sensibility of such uncommon strength (and on such 
a subject the sensibility of a man is naturally in pro- 
portion to the united strength of his moral and in- 
tellectual virtues) to the unbounded evils which 
spring from defective systems of law and taxation, it 
is remarkable that he did not turn his thoughts to 
the effects produced by the systems of law and tax- 
ation, of which he himself superintended the admi- 
nistration. It is declared, in the strongest and most 
explicit terms, by several of the Company’s servants, 
best acquainted with Indian affairs, in their exami- 
nation before the House of Commons, in 1806, 
that, not in respect to army, judicature, or tax- 
ation, w'as the situation of Oude, though view'ed 
with such horror by the Governor-General, more 
unfavourable, than that of other native govern- 
ments of India; with which it might truly be re- 
garded as upon a level.' The government of Bengal, 
before it passed into the hands of the English, had 
been distinguished among the governments of India 
for its vices rather than its virtues. Yet we have 
seen it declared, and put upon record, by the most 
experienced servants of the Company, in their so- 
lemn official reports, that in their opinion the new 
systems of judicature and taxation, so laboriously, and 

’ See the Minutes of Evidence on the Oude Charge, p, 3g, 35, 49, S3, 
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so disinterestedly introduced by the English govern* BOOK VL 
ment, had not improved, but had rather deteriorated 
the condition of the great body of the people,^ It is isos. 
not, however, correct to say, that the Governor-Ge- 
neral turned not his attention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, the administra- 
tion of which it was his business to superinted. He 
thought of them quite sufficiently ; but he was al- 
together deceived. It was perfectly impossible for 
him to see with his own eyes what was sufficient to 
convince a mind, impressed both by anticipation and 
interest with other notions, that the British systems 
were ill adapted to the ends they had in view ; and 
he was daily assured by those whose anticipations 
and interests were similar to his own, and who paid 
their court by speaking opinions calculated to please, 
that the effects produced were all excellent; he, 
therefore, believed that they were all excellent, and 
assured the home authorities, that he had been ena- 
bled to ascertain, by actual observation on his journey, 
that they were all excellent, and that in the highest 
degree. He concluded, therefore, most cbnscien- 
tiously, that nothing happier could be done for the, 
people of Oude, than to assimilate their situation as 
I nearly as practicable to that of the people in the Com-f , 

' pany’s provinces. 

From the specimens of the loose, and defective, 
and tautological language of the Governor-General, 
exhibited in his statement of the sources of evil in 
the government of Oude, the intelligent reader will 
perceive in what obscurity, on the subjects of judicature 
and taxation, the mind of that ruler remained ; and 
how crude and insufficient were the ideas which, upon 
these subjects, floated in his brain. He had nothing 
further to recommend than. First, on the subject of 
* See ch, vi. pasEim. 
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Imperfections in the Fkws 

.judicature, to establish district courts, and a general 
court of appeal and control, upon the plan of the dis- 
trict courts, and the courts of Sudder Dewanny, and 
Nizamut Adaulut, in the Company’s dominions; 
And, secondly, on the subject of taxation, to give the 
districts in charge to persons of undoubted character 
and qualifications, to pay those persons by a salary, 
and make their further profits depend upon the aug- 
mentation of their collections ; to continue them in 
their office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction ; 
to compel them, tlu'ough the courts of justice, to fulfil 
their engagements with the middlemen, and the 
middlemen to fulfil their engagements with one an- 
other, and with the ryots. 

Along with the establishment of courts of justice, 
the Governor-General stated, also, the necessity of 
“ an efficient system of police, calculated to secure 
the apprehension of offenders, for the purpose of 
bringing them to justice.” And he did not prescribe 
conformity with the practice of the Company in 
matters of detail, for which he referred the Nawaub 
to the advice of the resident, because matters of de- 
tail must, he said, be regulated by local circum- 
stances, and adapted to the constitution of the go- 
vernment, and the actual condition of the people.' 

How little security, for an improvement of the go- 
vernment, these changes afforded, it requires but 
a feeble insight into the springs of human affairs, 
sufficiently to discern. He would appoint new offi- 
cers of justice and police ; but where was any security 
that they would perform their duty, and not multiply, 
by the abuse of their powers, the evils they were in- 
tended to extinguish ? It appears that the Gover- 
nor-General was ignorant how completely the English 
systems of law and taxation were unprovided with 

' Papers, at supra, v. $5, 26. 
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securities for the protection of the people, notwith- BOOK vi. 
standing the superior intelligence and good intention 
of the English government itself. For preventing i 1802. 
the gatherers and farmers of the taxes from their 
usual exactions and oppressions, the Governor-Gene- ^ 
ral trusted entirely to the courts of justice; but unless: 
sufficient securities were created in the constitution of 
the courts, and code of law, the officers of justice 
would only become the sharers and protectors of 
every profitable crime. 

Though it appears that the Governor-General had 
very little knowledge of what properties are required 
in systems of judicature, and of taxation, to prevent 
them from ensuring the misery of the people ; yet of 
one security, he gives a just conception ; “ The righted 
of property, of all descriptions, of landholders, should 
be defined ; and the definition of those rights sboulp 
form the basis of adjudication.’* * When he mentions 
landlords, of course it is not exclusively. He means 
not that the rights of that class of men should have 
the protection of law ; and the rights of other men 
be left the sport and prey of arbitrary will. He 
means that the rights of all men should be accurately 
defined. And he would allow, that not only their 
rights but their obligations should be defined, whence 
alone the violations of them can be effectually sup- 
pressed. These definitions, he would, in like manner, 
allow, ought, by all means, to be made known to every 
individual whom they concern, that is, the whole 
community ; in other words, they should be formed 
into a book, and effectually disseminated and taught.’ 

But when the Governor-General expressed his con- 

‘ Papers, ut supra, v. p. 26. 

‘ It may be useful to some persons to see, mbat real good sense, with- 
out the aid of systematic inquiiy, has taught on this sutgect in a remark- 
able age and country. Svvtcrt xaS' 6v rponov, a avipeg Adt/vatot, o SoXuv 
rag vapag <pg Ka\u£ kcXevci ndevai; iv’ (ic y irtpi tup ovtuv vtara 
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*Ch!^ great importance of embodying law in 

_ accurate definitions, that is, in a well-constructed 
1802 . code ; in what degree was it unknown to him that 
this indispensable requisite to the good adininistiation 
of justice was, over the greater part of the field of 


vo/uis,Kai/i)i me i?iiitrae avro mro rreparry, kai ttoiij tihv airavTae uoo-m 
TBC vaiiHe tXamv txeiv aWa raaiv y ravra ai a^vuvai, kai fia^eiD a-r\a 
Kat Vaft] ra SiKaia, kai Tpo mriiiv yt c-ri-aSev ikOEii at TpoaVfv -wd 
txtinni/i<i>v, kai Tip ypofi/iaTti —upacutai' m-oiS tv rail (tkXtiaiaii 
mtayttuvaiutv, Iv’ tica^oe vpioi, atairae ffoXXams, t-ai lara vxoXtjv 
tnct^aptvog, a avj tat SiKoia caiai phipovra, ravra vopoOt-y Demostli, 
cootrsLeptinem. ReisLe, i 485 llie ciicumstinces heie ptniiled out, 
on the authonty of Solon, aie, first, clearness, siniplicitj, and certunty 
in the laws, so gieat, that any piivate mm may be as well acqumited 
with them, as little liable to sust mi any eiillij his ignoiance o''theiii, is 
the man who makes them the study of his life Secoiidl), that the most 
efiectual means should be taken to make every man lully acqu imted « itli 
the laws, hy exposing them, in teims, to public view, even beloietiiict* 
tnent, and making them be read by the public rc tder, in the con^ic^f 
tions or assemblies. 

MoXtra ptv av rpoattkii rat opdag Ktiptvve, ora ticeys-ni, ”ni-« 
9topiZtiv avrae, kai on eXaxt^a KaraXtt-ttv c-i -oig tpiiuri" rpu-oi /ai, 
OTt eva Xa^civ Kai oXi/ag, paov, »; toXXbe tv f poi vi -ag sat fi vapn vg 
vopo9t-iiv sat SiKa(tiv EireiS, at piv vopoOtmai ts toXXk \poi« 
OKfifiapiviiv ytnovrat ot St kpuriig v-o/viv, ui-t xaXfirov aTotiti i «i ro 
SiKOiov tat TO ovp^tpov KaXag rag tpivvi ~ai loCt ~ai ruv pt /i~o , on 
ij fuv TV vopoBt-a kpioig, a kara ptpoi, b-e -Ept ~uv Tapov-ui aWa -tpi 
ptXXovTUV Tt Knt knfloXaf-t’ o v tkk\riaia-jjg, sat Sika’-yg, ijiij —ipi 
xapovTtiv Kot a^uipvrptvivv Kpivaai xpog a£ nat ro ijaXtv qti), sat ro /iiirEit, 
KOI ro idtov ovpftpov ovs tjptirai ToXXoaii, w-t pyki~i cvvaodai diupiiv 
heavug ro aXf/Qtgj aXX' t'ritfkorttv kpioii -o iSiov yev ij} vrijpov Ai list 
Rhetor.hb.i cap. 1 Ihe pioposition heie is. That a system of hiv, to 
be good, must define everything, susceptible ot definition, within the 
field of law ; and leav e as little as possible to the j udges 1 hi ee re. laoiis 

are annexed • First, that it is easier to find one or two men, pioiidcd 
with the wisdom, necessary for the making of laws, tli m to find i mul- 
titude: Secondly, that legislation is to be psi formed cautiously iiid 
dehberately; judication must be pertoimed upon the spur of tin. occi- 
sion, and expeditiously, which takes fiom judges the power of ti. icing 
accuiately the limits of utility and justice. Thirdly, the decision of the 
legislator, and that is the most important consideiation ol all, is not 
about purticu/ais, and cases present to the senses, but about genetu, 
and cases yet to come; whereas the decision ot the judge is about pnr- 
ticulais, and things present to the senses, things to which his passions 
are apt to be hnked, and by which lus inteiests arc apt to be aOTccted, 
in such a manner, .vhat his discernment of right and wiong is obscured, 
by thp ini •rysiitir i of wh 1 1 « "imp.»"hlA or r infill tn hiitiealf. 
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law, altogethei’ wanting in the provinces which he BOOK VI. 
governed, and even in his native country itself? . 

Having accomplished all the measures to which his i 802 . 
notions of reform for Oude were extended, the Goverw 
nor-General quitted Lucknow at the end of February^ 
and proceeded to Benares, on his way to Calcutta. 

He had appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum 
to meet him there, for the adjustment of certain 
claims, which she preferred, both against the Vizir, 
and the English government. But he was still obliged 
to defer the decision. A circumstance had occurred 
with regard to the Begum which is too intimately 
connected with other proceedings of the English 
government in Oude, not to require to be shortly ad- 
duced. While the negotiations were proceeding with 
the Vizir, the Begum had formerly tendered to thei 
English government an offer to constitute the Com- , 
pany her heir. The object of the Begum in this 
determination was to secure herself completely, by the* 
protection of the English government, against the* 
exactions to which she was exposed at the hand of 
her grandson. Against this disposal of her property, 
however, the law of the country, and the law of na-'^ 
tions, interposed ; it being an established principle of 
Mahomedan jurisprudence, that the sovereign is legal * 
heir to the property of all his subjects; and the 
Governor-General acknowledging “ the justice and 
policy of preventing the transfer of individual pro- 
perty, by gift or testament to a foreign state.” He 
determined, however, to accept the legacy, and rea- 
soned in favour of his determination in the following 
words : The exalted rank of the Begum, and the 
superior relation in which she stands towards his Ex- 
cellency the Vizir, are circumstances which distin- 
guish her condition from that of a subject possessing 
no rights of property independent of the will of his 
Q 2 
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sovereign : She derives her title to her pre- 
- sent possessions from the same source from which his 

1802 . Excellency derives his title to the musnud ; her right 
therefore to dispose of her personal property, in any 
manner she may deem expedient, except for purposes 
injurious to the interests of the state, must be admitted 
~and the peculiar nature of the connection subsist- 
ing between his Excellency the Vizir and the Honour- 
able Company, renders the Begum’s proposed transfer 
of her wealth to the latter, at the period of her de- 
cease, wholly unobjectionable with reference to the 
public interests of the state of Oude.” The remark- 
able contrast, between this doctrine relative to the 
property of the Begum, and the doctrine which was 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as the ground on which 
he bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it 
away from her, the doctrine too on which that Gover- 
nor was defended, aye, and acquitted, before the high 
court of parliament,' will not escape the attentive 
student of Indian history, to the latest generation. 
The (Jovernor-General adds ; “ The character of his 
Excellency the Vizir, and his inordinate passion for 
the accumulation of wealth, justify the Begum in 
seeking timely protection for herself, her family, and 
dependants, from the effects of his Excellency’s known 
views, and sordid disposition.” Recollecting, it seems, 
the traffic, between a predecessor of the Governor- 
General, and a predecessor of his own, when certain 
benefits to the Company were exchanged for a per- 
mission to spoil the Begum, and other members of 
the royal family, the Vizir had looked to this quarter, 
as a source of indemnity fer the cessions to which he 
was urged, and had signified his disposition to conclude 
a similar bargain. The indignation of the Governor- 
General is expressed in the following words : “ The 

• Vide snpra. 
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inclination manifested by his 'Excellency the Vizir, book VI. 
in the form of a conditional assent to Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott’s proposal for a territorial cession, to 1802, 
degrade and despoil the most distinguished characters 
of his family and his court — a design, though under 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed to the 
Begum — and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to 
obtain the sanction of the British name to such un- 
warrantable acts of proscription, have given additional 
weight, in his Lordship’s mind, to the arguments 
above detailed, and have determined his Lordship not 
only to acquiesce in the Begum’s proposal to its utmost 
extent, if it should be revived on her part ; but to 
encourage her Highness to renew her proposition at 
the earliest period of time, and by every Justifiable 
means.” * Such is the language, in which Marquis 
Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been pursued 
by one of his most distinguished predecessors ; de- 
fended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England ; snd solemnly declared 
to be innocent, by a judicial decision of the High 
Court of Parliament itself. 

In the mean time, the substitution of the forms 
and agents of the Company’s government to those of 
the government of the Vizir was carrying on in the 
ceded provinces. The Governor-General had stated 
to the home authorities, in the letter in which he 
announced the ratification of the treaty, that the 
reasons which induced him to vest his brother with 
extraordinary powers for the superintendance of this 
service, were the great difficulty of the task, 
the peculiarly appropriate qualifications which Mr. 
Wellesley had displayed in the negotiation with the 
Vizir, and the authority which he would derive from 

I Instructions, under the signature of the Secretary of Government ; 
sent to Mr. Wellesley and Colonel Scott, at Lucknonr, under dat(| 

Monghir, 21st September, 1801, Fepets, ut supra, Iv. 18, 19. 
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BOOK VI. his relationship with himself. And he expressed his 
“ trust, that in the course of a year or possibly 
1802 . within a shorter period of time, the settlement of the 
ceded disti’icts might be so far advanced, as to enable 
him to withdraw Mr. Wellesley, and to leave the ad- 
ministration of the country nearly in the same form 
as that of Benares.” ^ When this letter reached the 
Court of Directors, that body of rulers, professing 
their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
ments, to decide upon the means by which the treaty 
had been accomplished, declared the obligation, under 
which they felt themselves, to lose no time, in con- 
demning the appointment of Mr. Wellesley, who was 
the private secretary of the Governor-General, and 
belonged not to the class of Company’s servants, as 
“ a virtual supercession of the just rights” of those 
servants, whom the Court of Directors were bound to 
protect ; and a violation of the act of parliament 
which expressly confines the filling up of vacancies in 
the civil line of the Company’s service in India to the 
civil servants of the Company. They directed ac- 
cordingly, “ that ]Mr. Wellesley be removed forth- 
with.” This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1802, 
transmitted, as was legally necessary, to the Board 

. of Control, was returned, on the 20th of September, 

with a prohibition to express for the present any de- 
cision upon the appointment of Mr. Wellesley, for the 
following reasons ; first, because the service to which 
Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being not in the fixed 
and ordinary line of the Company’s service, and not 
permanent, but extraordinary and temporary, it did 
not appear that the rights of the covenanted servants, 
or the law which prescribed the mode of supplying 
vacancies, were infringed ; secondly, because occasions 


* See the Letter in which he announced the ratification of the treaty, 
dated, oq the Capgde, of Koveaber, 160J, paper?, at 
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might occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the BOOK vr. 
employment of persons, without the line of the Com- 
pany’s service, might be expedient ; thirdly, because, 1802. 
if there existed any such cases, it was proper to wait 
for the reasons of the Governor-General, before a det- 
cision was pronounced ; especially, as Mr. Wellesley, 
it was probable, would have resigned his office, before 
the order for his removal could be received, and as he 
had disinterestedly declined all emoluments beyond 
the amount of what would have belonged to him, as 
private secretary to the Governor-General. ^ / 

On the 13th of March, 1802, the Govemor-Gene-I 
ral wrote to the Court of Directors in the following/ 
words : “ I have the satisfaction to assure your Ho^ 
nourable Court, that the settlement of the ceded pro4 
vinces has proceeded with a degree of facility and! 
success, which has exceeded my most sanguine ex 4 
pectations.” 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, 
in the mean time occupied the attention of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In addition to the territorial cejr 
sions which had been extorted from the Nawaub 
Vizir, was the tribute paid to the government of 
Oude by the sovereign of Furruckab^. The an- 
cestors of this Prince had long solicited, and enjoyed, 
the protection of the East India Company, against 
the wish to dispossess them, which they knew was 
cherished by the Nabobs of Oude. Their princi- 
pality extended along the western banks of the 
Ganges, adjoining the north-western boundary of the 
principality of Oude, a space of about 150 miles in 
length, and a third of that extent in breadth ; yield- 
ing a revenue of nearly ten and a half lacs of rupees. 

It was surrounded for the greater part by the ter- 
ritories belonging to Oude, which had been recently 
‘ Papers, ut supra, ii. 42 — 14. . 
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BOOK VI. transferred to the East India Company, For ter- 
Chap. 9 niinating tjig disputes, which had long subsisted 
1802. between the princes of Furruckabad and Oude, a 
treaty, under the influence of the English govern- 
ment, was concluded in 1786 ; according to which it 
was agreed, that the Nawaub of Furruckabad should 
not retain any military force, beyond what was re- 
quired for purposes of state; that the Nawaub of 
Oude should always maintain a battalion of Sepoys 
in Furruckabad for the protection of the territories 
and person of the Nawaub ; and “ on account,” says 
the treaty, “ of the troops which the Nawaub Asoph 
ul Dowlah shall so maintain, the Nawaub Muzuffer 
Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and fifty 
thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums which 
the said Asoph ul Dowlah, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him ; and henceforth his people 
shall be at his own disposal.” The English govern- 
ment having, in its quality of protector, quartered a 
resident upon the Nawaub of Furruckabad, and a 
use having been made of his power, which the Blar- 
quis Cornwallis, in a dispatch to his masters, de- 
scribed as “ having ever been highly offensive to the 
Vizir, as' having in no degree promoted the interest 
or the satisfaction of the Nawaub, and as having — 
while it produced no sort of advantage to the Com- 
pany — by no means contributed to the credit of the 
government of Hindustan,” that Supreme Governor, 
in 1787, determined, “ That the English resident at 
Furruckabad should be recalled, and that no other 
should afterwards be appointed.” 

The eldest son of the Nawaub Muzuffer Jung, 
being convicted of the murder of his father, was car- 
ried to Lucknow, and confined by orders of the Vizir, 
when the succession devolved upon the second son of 
• the late Nawaub, at that time a minor. The ap- 
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pointment of a regent was regarded as a point of too BOOK VI. 
much importance to be left to the Vizir ; the English 
government interfered, and made choice of an uncle 1802 . 
of the young Nabob, who had formerly been mi- 
nister. On the visit paid by the late Governor- 
General to Lucknow in 1797, he was waited upon by 
the young Nawaub, and the Regent, who had nume- 
rous complaints to prefer against one another. The 
regent was continued in his office, and terms were 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. 

The Marquis Wellesley, in his progress towards 
Oude, had required the presence of both the Nawaub 
and the Regent at Caunpore, and had carried them 
with him to Lucknow. His purpose was, both to 
receive their acknowledgments upon the late trans- 
fer of the Furruckabad tribute ; and “ to adjust,” as 
he himself expresses it, “ the terms of a new and im- 
proved arrangement of the affairs of that principality 
— upon terms calculated to secure its prosperity, and 
beneficial to the interests of the Honourable Com- 
pany.” The pressure, notwithstanding, of other 
fairs, prevented him from engaging in the business of 
the meditated changes ; and he left the execution of 
them to the Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded coun- 
try, to whom the Nawaub and Regent were desired 
to repair with all practicable expedition.* 

The termination of the Nawaub’s minority was 
now approaching, when he desired that the power 
and management of his principality should be put 
into his own hands. In writing his instructions to 
Mr. Wellesley, the Governor-General remarks, that 
the time was now come, when it became necessary, 
either to vest the Nawaub with thp general govern- 

• Papers, ut supra, xii. 9. See also the article of charge against Mar- 
quis Wellesley, relating to Furruckabad. For the statistics of Furruck.- 
abad, see Rennel, aud Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. * 
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Intention to depose 

BOOKVi.ment of the country, or to demand the cession of it 
to the Honourable Company. 

1802 . The advantages of the cession to the Company, 
“ both in a political and pecuniary point of view,” he 
said, “ were obvious.” And to leave the principality 
to the rightful heir of its ancient masters, was ex- 
tremely objectionable ; inasmuch as the Regent, who 
had an interest in defaming him, had given him a 
very bad character. It is true, the Nawaub had 
also given the Regent a bad character ; but the Re- 
gent, it seems, met with belief, the Nawaub not. 

Two remarks are here unavoidable. The first is, 
that whatever were the springs of action in the mind 
of the Governor-General, he was forcibly drawn to 
believe, in conformity with his wishes; and few 
men, whei’e the case is involved in any obscurity, are 
capable of believing in opposition to them. The 
next remark is, that we have here another instance 
of the doctrine, taught to the world, both by the 
reasonings, and still more remarkably by the practice 
of the Governor-General, that, whenever the cha- 
racter df a sovereign is bad, and his government 
either bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ought to 
be deposed, and his power transferred to hands, in 
which a better use may be expected to be made of it. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Governor-General 
would wish to narrow his doctrine to the basis of his 
particular case ; because that would reduce it to the 
atrocious Machiavclism, That it is always lawful for a 
strong prince to depose a weak one, at least if he has 
first kept him a while in the thraldom of dependance, 
whenever he chooses to suppose that he himself would 
govern better than the weak one. 

The Regent arrived at Bareilly, which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the ceded districts had made the 
, seat of his administration, on the 30th of April, 1802, 
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a few days earlier than the Nawaub. The Lieu- BOOK VI. 
tenant-Governor requested to know what plan of 
reform he would recommend, for the government of i802. 
the Nabob’s country. " He appeared at first,” says 
the Lieutenant-Governor, " very unwilling to disclose 
his sentiments, stating in general terms that he was 
unable to form any judgment of what was best for 
the country ; but that he was willing to subscribe to 
any arrangement which the Governor-General might 
deem adviseable.” The Lieutenant-Governor pro- 
ceeded to press him, declaring to him, that “ without 
a free and unreserved communication on his part, no 
confidential intercourse could subsist between them." 

The Regent stated his wish to decline the suggestion 
of any opinions, and entreated to hear what were the 
designs of the British government. “ Being desi- 
rous,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, “ that the pro- 
posal, of vesting the civil and military authority in 
the hands of the British government, should origi- 
nate with the Regent, I continued to urge him to an 
unreserved disclosure of his sentiments with respect 
to the most eligible plan for the future government.” 

He then stated, that three modes occurred to his 
mind. One was, that the administration should 
still remain in his own hands. Another was, that the 
Nawaub, upon the expiration of his minority, should 
assume the reins of government. The third was, 
that the English sliould take the government to 
themselves. As to the first plan, the Lieutenant- 
Governor replied, that the aversion of the Nawaub 
would render it impracticable. From the second, if 
the character ascribed to the Nawaub, by the Regent 
himself, were true, the effects of good government 
could not be expected. Remained, as the only un- 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powers of 
government to the Honourable Company. “ Here,” . 
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Reluctance of the Nabob, 

BOOK VI. says Mr. AVellesley, in his account transmitted to the 
*^°***‘ Governor-General, “ I stated, that your Lordship had 
1802. long been of opinion that this was the only arrange- 
ment which could ultimately afford satisfaction to all 
parties, and establish the welfare and prosperity of 
the province upon a secure and permanent foundation." 
The Regent was assured that a liberal provision 
would be made for all the persons whom this arrange- 
ment affected, and that his interests in particular 
would not be neglected. The Regent “ stated in re- 
ply, that he had the fullest reliance upon the British 
government ; and that he was ready to promote the 
Governor-General’s views, by all the means in his 
power.” 

Upon the arrival of the Nawaub, a representation 
was made to him of the necessity of a radical reform 
in the government of his country, and of the plan 
which the Governor-General approved. Requesting 
to receive the proposition in writing, it was trans- 
mitted to him in the following words ; “ That the 
Nawaub should be continued on the musnud of his 

u 

ancestors with all honour, consigning over the civil 
and military administration of the province of Fur- 
Tuckabad into the hands of the Company’s govern- 
ment : That whatever balance should remain from 
the revenues collected, after paying the amount of 
the Company’s tribute, the charges of government, 
and the expense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room 
of an army now maintained by the Regent, should 
be paid without fail into the Nawaub’s treasury.” 
What is here remarkable is the language ; the Naw- 
aub was to be continued on the throne of his an- 
cestors, with all honour ; at the same time that the 
government and dominion of the country were 
wholly and forever to betaken from him, and he was to 
^ be reduced to the condition of a powerless individual, a 
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mere pensioner of the state. A new degree of skill, book vi, 
in the mode of slating things, had been acquired, 
since abdication was proposed to the Vizir. The isos. 
Nawaub remonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic 
terms : “ I have understood the proposition for deli- 
vering up the country of Furruckabad into the hands 
of the Company’s government. I have no power to 
make any objections, to whatever you propose ; but 
you know that the Governor-General, during my mi- 
nority, delivered over the country to Kinrud Mund 
Khan, as deputy : Now that my minority has passed, 
when I was in hopes that I should be put in pos- 
session of the country and property, this proposition 
is made to me. I am totally at a loss what to do. 

If I deliver over the country to the English govern- 
ment, all my relations and my neighbours, and all 
the nobility of Hindustan, will say that I have been 
found so unfit by the English government, that they 
did not think proper to entrust me with the manage- 
ment of such a country : and I shall never escape, for 
many generations, from the sneers of the people. If, 
on the contrary, I say any thing in disobedience to 
your orders, it will be against all rules of submission 
and propriety.” He then proceeded to propose, that 
the English government should appoint one of its 
own servants, as superintendant of revenue; who 
should take cognizance of the collections ; send even 
his own agents to the villages, to act in common with 
the Furruckabad collectors ; and transmit the stated 
tribute to the Company. “ In this way,” said he, 

“ your wishes may be accomplished, and my honour 
and name preserved among the people. — As hitherto 
no person, throughout Hindustan, without a fault, 
has been deprived of the Company’s friendship and 
generosity, if I should also gain my desires, it would 
not derogate from your friendship and generosity.” , 
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BOOK VI. The Lieutenant-Governor immediately replied, 
that his proposition was inadmissible ; tliat, according 
1802. to the conviction of the Governor-General, nothing 
but the transfer of the government could answer the 
ends proposed ; and “ he renewed that proposition 
with an earnest request that the Nabob would take 
it into his cool and dispassionate consideration.” The 
Nawaub, still venturing to declare it “ extraordinary, 
that no other mode could be devised,” for the recti- 
fication of what was amiss, entreated to be furnished 
with a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, and of the balance which would remain 
for his subsistence, after deduction of them was 
made. By the account which was delivered to him, 
it appeared that he would receive 62,366 rupees, per 
annum. The Nawaub offered little further objec- 
tion. Some moderate requests which he preferred 
were liberally granted. And a treaty was concluded 
on the 4th of June, 1802, by which the country 
was ceded in perpetuity to the English, but instead 
of the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of one 
lac and 8,000 rupees per annum was settled on the 
Nawaub. 

" It may be proper,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in concluding his report, upon this transaction, to 
the Governor-General, “ to observe, that Khirrud 
Mund Khan (the Regent) has afforded me no assist- 
ance towards obtaining the NaWaub’s consent to the 
cession, although upon his arrival at Bareilly, he 
confessed himself to be aware of the necessity of it. — 

I have great reason to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the Nawaub; who, if he had been suffered to 
follow the dictates of his own judgment, would, I am 
persuaded, have acceded to your Lordship’s propo- 
sals with very little hesitation. He has invariably 
•expressed himself desirous of promoting your Lord- 
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ship’s views by all the means in his power,” The BOOK VI. 
ground, then, upon wliic-li the necessity of taking the 
country was founded ; namely, the bad character of 1802. 
the Nabob ; was discovered, and that before the con- 
clusion of the business, to be false.’ “ It is satis- 
factory,” says the Lieutenant-Governor in another 
dispatch, “ to reflect that the transfer of the province 
of Furruckabad has not been less beneficial to the 
interests of the Nabob, than to those of the Company. 
Previously to my departure from the ceded provinces, 

I had an interview with the Nabob at Furruckabad, 
who expressed himself highly gratified by the arrange- 
ment which had taken place ; and whose respectable 
appearance, surrounded by his family and dependants, 
formed a striking contrast with the state of degrada- 
tion in which he appeared, when the affairs of Fur- 
ruefcabad were administered by his uncle, the Nabob 
Khirrund IMund Khan.” * It is curious enough to 
observe the doctrine which is held forth by the 
Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as they de- 
sire to transfer the sovereignty of any prince— the 
Nabob of Furruckabad, the Nabob of Glide, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore, — to them- 
selves, they represent it as no injury to the Prince 
to be deprived of his sovereignty, but, on the other 
hand a benefit, and a great one, if they are allowed 
to live upon a handsome income, as private men. 

Do the East India Company, and the servants and 
masters of the East India Company, limit their doc- 
trine to the case of East India Princes, or do they 
hold it as a general doctrine, applicable to Princes 
in every part of the globe ? 

In what was called the settlement of the country, 
for which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially 


' Papers, ut supra, sii, 9—38. 


s Ibid, ii 38. 
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Seltlement of the ceded Disiricis, 

BOOK VI. appointed, the principal duty which he prescribed to 
himself, the principal duty which was expected of 
1802 . . him, was to put in play the English machinery for 
the collection of the revenue. The English collectors 
were distributed ; and, after as much knowledge as 
they could, by inquiry and personal inspection, obtain 
respecting the ability of the contributors, an assess- 
ment at so much per village was laid on the land; 
and the terms of it settled for three years. In some 
of the districts, in which the present desolation seemed 
easy to be repaired, an increase of rent was to be 
levied each succeeding year. 

The Sayer, including duties of transit, and some 
other taxes, the Lieutenant-Governor found here to 
be characterized by the same inconvenience, which 
had recommended the abolition of them in Bengal; 
namely, great expense of collection, great vexation to 
the people, and little revenue to the government, 
fae, therefore, took them away ; and established a 
/regular custom house tax, in their place. 

Salt, in the ceded districts, had heretofore only 
paid certain duties to the government ; and was im- 
ported into the districts by dealers. These dealers 
are represented by the Lieutenant-Governor as few 
in number, able to support a kind of monopoly, and 
regulate the price at their will. The sale of salt 
was now erected into a monopoly in the hands of 
government. The Lieutenant-Governor calculated, 
that the profit to government, “ without,” he says, 
“ materially enhancing the price to consumers,” would 
he eleven lacs of rupees per annum. 

The commercial resources of the country presented 
to the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular care. 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily be 
removed, in the navigation of the Jumna, from its 
entrance into the country, to its junction with the 
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Refractory Zemindars, 

Ganges. By removing the evils which had driven book vi. 
commerce from this river, piracy, and vexatious 
duties, he expected to increase exceedingly the com- 1802 . 
mercial transactions of the country, and to render 
Allahabad, which was a sacred city of great resort, 
a remarkable emporium between the eastern and 
western quarters of Hindustan.' 

The Commissioners of the Board of Settlement, 
in addition to tlieir administrative duties, as assist- 
ants of the Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed the 
judges of circuit and appeal ; and six judges, with 
the title of registers, were destined to hold Zillah 
Courts, at the six principal places of the country.® 

In the new country Avere several Zemindars, who, 
as usual, under the native governments, had enjoyed 
a sort of sovereignty, and of whom little more was 
exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the 
use of their troops in war. In the first year of the 
Company’s possession, these Zemindars were only 
required to yield the same tribute which they had paid 
to the Vizir. To the alterations which were proposed 
in the second year, a Rajah, named Bugwunt Sing, 
who possessed the two forts of Sasnee and Bidgeghur, 
and maintained an army of 20,000 men, showed an 
aversion to submit. He was given to understand, 
that in the terms no alteration would be made, and 
that non-compliance must be followed by the sur- 
render of his forts. It was deemed a matter of 
more than ordinary importance to dispossess Bugwunt 
Sing of these two forts, both as they rendered him 
too powerful for a compliant subject, and as his ex- 
ample afforded encouragement to other Zemindars. 

On the 12th of December, 1802, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blair, with a force consisting of four troops 

• Papers, ut supra, i. 34*— 42. • Ibid, p. 04. * 
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:^)K VI. of native cavalry, four battalions of native infantry, 
' and a supply of ordnance, took a position about two 
1802. miles distant from the fort of Sasnee. He was not 
ready to commence the operations of the siege till 
the 27th, when the approaches w'ere begun, at the 
distance of 800 yards from the place. On the 28th 
the garrison began for the first time to fire. On the 
30th, towards evening, a sally was made against the 
head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
loss. On the 3d of January, 1803, about the same 
time of the day, another sally was made on the 
trenches, by a large body of infantry, under cover of 
a heavy fire from the fort ; but though some of the 
enemy rushed impetuously into the trenches, they 
speedily retired. The breaching and enfilading bat- 
teries were completed on the night of the 4th. It 
was found necessary to increase the force, employed 
in the reduction of the Rajah. The 4th regiment of 
native cavalry, the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment, 
and five companies of his Majesty’s 76th regiment 
were added ; and the Honourable Major General St. 
John was sent to take the command. On the even- 
ing of the 14th, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging 
the breach to be practicable, selected fifteen of the 
flank companies for the assault, and ordered them to 
storm a little before day-break, while a false attack 
was made on the opposite side of the fort. They 
descended into the ditch, and planted their ladders ; 
but unhappily found that by the unexpected depth of 
the ditch, and the sinking of the ladders in the mud, 
they came short of the necessary length bv several 
feet. After an ineffectual endeavour to mount, and 
after the sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon 
the ladders, exposed to a heavy fire, the party was 
withdrawn, with the loss of ten men killed, and 
• somewhat more than double the number wounded. 
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md Bidgegur tahn.' 

The Commander-in-Chief repaired to Sasnee with book vi. 
the reinforcement of another regiment of cavalry ; 
joined the besiegers on the 31st ; ordered the ap- 1802 . 
proaches to be advanced 200 yards, and the place to 
be invested as closely as possible. On the 8th, the 
town adjoining the fort was taken. The enemy 
defended it feebly ; but made a strong, though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt, to recover it the following night. 

About eight o’clock on the evening of the 11th, 
the garrison evacuated the fort without being per- 
ceived. As soon as the event was known, a party of 
cavalry hastened, and with some success, to prevent 
them from getting into the fort of Bidgegur. The 
Rajah withdrew to a fort, which belonged to him, 
within the line of the JNIahratta frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 13th, and summoned 
Bidgegur, which the commander, without the con- 
sent of his master, declined giving up. Weather 
being adverse, the batteries were not ready till the 
morning of the 21st. On the evening of the 27th, 
the breach was made pi'acticable, and at five o’clock 
in the morning, the assault was to begin ; but during 
the night exceedingly dark and rainy, the garrison 
were discovered evacuating the fort. Though many 
were killed, the majority, and all the principal lead- 
ers escaped. The loss during the siege was trifling, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel .Tames Gordon, an officer of 
merit, was killed by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the fort, the morning after it was taken.* 

In the month of March, the commission appointed 
for the provisional government of the ceded provinces 
was dissolved ; Mr. Wellesley resigned his situation 
of Lieutenant-Governor ; and immediately returned 
to Europe. In a dispatch, dated 19th of November 


‘ Papers, ut supra, Supplement, No, 3, to voL iii. 
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BOOK VI. 1803, the home authorities declare their entire appro- 
bation of the late transactions with the Vizir; “ the 
1803. stipulations of the treaty being calculated to improve 
and secure the interests of the Vizir, as well as those 
of the Company ; ” nay more, “ to provide more 
effectually hereafter for tlie good government of 
Oude, and consequently for the happiness of its in- 
habitants.” “ We cannot conclude,” they say, “ with- 
out expressing our satisfaction, that the cessions in 
question have been transferred, and provisionally 
settled, with so little delay, as already to admit of 
their being brought under the general administration 
of the Bengal government. The special commission, 
at the head of which hlr. Henry Wellesley was placed, 
appears to us to have executed their trust, with zeal, 
diligence, and ability ; and the settlement of the 
revenue, which they have concluded for a period of 
three years, holds out flattering prospects of future 
increase. The general report, delivered in by Mr. 
Wellesley, on the termination of his mission, has 
afforded us much satisfactory information witli respect 
to the resources of the upper provinces ; and we are 
happy to take this occasion of approving the conduct, 
and acknowledging the services of that gentleman.” ‘ 
As the temptation of administrators to exaggerate 
the success of their measures is almost irresistible; 
as the distance of Indian administrators affords them, 
in this respect, peculiar advantages ; and as it is 
pleasing to be led by flattering representations, this 
is a deception against which the public, as yet, are 
by no means sufficiently on their guard. “ It is with 
the highest degree of satisfaction,” says the Governor- 
General in Council, in a dispatch in the revenue 
department, to the home authorities, dated the 20th 


■ Papers, i. 5B. 
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Settlement of the ceded Districts. 

of October, 1803, “ that his Excellency in Council BOOK VT. 
acquaints your Honourable Court, that the wisdom 
of those measures, adopted during the administration 1803. 
of Mr. Wellesley, for promoting the improvement 
and prosperity of the ceded provinces, appears to 
have been fully confirmed, by the tranquillity which: 
has generally prevailed through the country, and by; 
the punctuality and facility with which the revenue,' 
on account of the first year of the triennial settle, 
ment has been realized.” ’ From such a represen- 
tation as tliis, every man would conclude, that great 
contentment and satisfaction prevailed. Hear Mr.. 

Ryley, who was appointed judge and magistrate o£ 
the district of Etaawah, in February, 1803, and there, 
remained till 1805. Being asked, as a witness before 
the House of Commons, on the 20th of June, 180^^. 

“ Were the Zemindars, and higher orders of the 
people attached to our government, during the whole 
period you were judge and magistrate of the Ettawahj 
district ? ” — he answered ; “ Generally sneaking, E 
believe the higher orders of people in our district 
were not at all well-inclined to the British govern4 

* 

’ Papers, ut supra, p. 46 . “ Tlie satisfaction,” says the judicial letter, 
from Bengal, in the department of ceded provinces, dated on the same 
SUth of October, “ generally manifested by all descriptions of persons’ 
in the ceded provinces, at the transfer of these provinces to the authority 
of the British government, and the uninterrupted success which at- 
tended the measures adopted under the sanction of the Governoiv’ 

Ueneral in Council, by the late Lieutenant-Governor, and the Board 
of Commissioners, for the complete establishment of the authority o£ 
the British government in these provinces, appeared to his Excellency 
in Council, to leave no room to doubt of the expediency of imme-' 
diately introducing into the ceded provinces the system of internal! 
government established in Bengal. It is with the highest degree of 
satisfaction, his Excellency in Council is enabled to add; that the* 
tranquillity which has in general prevailed throughout the country, and' 
the submission and obedience, manifested by all classes of people to 
the authority of tbe laws, afford abundant proof, both of the beneficial 
operation of the new form of government, and of the expediency of itq 
introduction.” Supplement, ut supra, p. 301. 
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BOOK VI. ment. — Do you not believe that they are ripe for a 
Chap. 9. jf ^ favourable opportunity should offer?— 

1803. They certainly showed that disposition once or twice 
during the time I held that office.— During your 
residence there, did the inhabitants become more or 
did they become less reconciled to the British govern- 
jinent? — I conceive they were subsequently much 
[ less reconciled, certainly, than they were at first.— 
J To what cause do you attribute that ? — To their 
being dissatisfied with the rules and regulations in- 
troduced into the country for their government. — 
Did that prevail principally among the Zemindars, 
or the inhabitants in general ? — The inhabitants, in 
general, are so influenced by tlie conduct and desires 
of the Zemindars, who arc independent princes, that 
their desire is principally that of the head men. Do 
you consider that the Zemindars, while they were 
nominally under the Nabob, considered tbcmselves as 
independent princes, and acted as such ? — Certainly, 
they considered themselves as independent princes.” ‘ 
It by no means follows, tliat any blame was due to 
the government, on account of the disaffection of the 
Zemindars ; because they were dissatisfied, from tlie 
loss of their power ; and so long as they retained it, 
good government could not be introduced. Yet a 
desire existed, on the part of administration, to con- 
ceal the fact, to conceal it probably even from them- 
selves. 

After several manifestations of a refractory spirit, 
the Zemindar of Cutchoura agreed to deliver up his 
fort. On the 4th of March, 1803, an English cap- 
tain, and two companies of sepoys, were admitted 
within the outer wall, when the army of intimidation, 
which had accompanied them, was withdrawn. 


' Minutes of Evidence, p. 54— 
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After they had been delayed, under various pretences, BOOK VI. 
for several hours, a gun was run out from the upper 
fort to a position in which it could rake the passage 180 S. 
in which the sepoys were drawn up, and the parapets 
of the walls on each side, were lined immediately 
with about eight hundred armed men ; when a mes- 
sage was received from the Zemindar, that unless 
they retired, they would all be destroyed. As nor- 
thing could be gained by resistance, the commanding 
officer obeyed, and was not molested in his retreat. 

When the army had taken up its position before the 
place, the Zemindar wrote a letter, in which he 
affirmed, that he had been treated with indignity by 
the gentlemen who had arrived to demand surrender 
of the fort, that hostilities were begun by the Eng- 
lish troops, and that so far from intentions of war, he 
was ready to yield implicit obedience. After what 
had happened, he Avas told, that nothing would 
suffice but the unconditional surrender of himself and 
all that appertained to him. The trenches were be- 
gun on the night of the 8th ; the breaching battery 
opened on the morning of the 12th ; and before night, 
had made such progress, that with two hours more of 
day-light, the breach would have been effected. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the evening, the 
enemy rushed from the fort, with a resolution to 
force their Avay through the chain of posts which sur- 
rounded them. They Avere attacked, and pursued 
for several miles Avith considerable slaughter. The 
principal loss of the English was in Major Nairne, an 
officer of the highest promise, who was killed by a 
match-lock ball, as he was leading bis corps to the 
charge.' 

The evidence of disaffection in the ceded districts 


' Papers, ut supra, Supplement, No, S, to vol. iii. 
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The Rajah of Tetteeah punched, 

BOOK VI. broke out, in a manner somewhat alarming, at the 
Chap. 9. commenrement of the hlahratta war. On the 4th 
1803. of September, 1803, a party of ^Mahrattas, led by a 
French officer, made an incursion in the neighbour- 
hood of Shekoabad, in the district of Etaawah. Mr. 
Ryley is asked by the House of Commons, “ Did the Ze- 
mindars and the other people not show an inclination 
to join him ? ” He answered, “ They not only show- 
ed an inclination, but they actually did join him.” ’ 
The Rajah Chutter Saul possessed the fort of 
Tetteeah, and had not only shown a refractory, but a 
predatory disposition ; he was therefore considered in 
rebellion, and a reward offered for his person, either 
dead or alive. On the 30th of Septembei’, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Guthrie marched to Tetteeah ; and, as it had 
been dismantled by a detachment of the British army 
a few months before, expected to take it by assault. 
After a severe contest of some hours, he was over- 
powered by the enemy, and sent a message to Cap- 
tain Dalston to hasten to his relief. On the arrival 
of that officer, he found the force under Colonel Gu- 
thrie completely broken, and sheltering themselves in 
the ditch, immediately under the wall of the fort : 
while the people within, not able to take aim at them 
with their matchlocks, were throwing powder pots, 
which exploded among them in the ditch, and the 
people of the surrounding villages were assembling to 
attack them from %vithout. Captain Dalston with 
his field pieces soon cleared the tops of the walls ; 
and enabled Colonel Guthrie and his party to make 
their escape from the ditch. The loss was serious. 


' Minutes of £i idence, p. 55. From the general spirit of revolt 
which the Zemindars of this country exhibited, on the small check 
which our troops received at Shekoabad, See,” says a letter of Captain M. 
White, commanding at Etaawah, dated 13 th September, 1803. Fapeis 
lit supra, Supplement, No, 3, to vol. iii. 
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Colonel Guthrie and three other English officers were book vr. 
wounded, the first mortally. Of the native officers 
nearly one third were either killed or wounded, isos. 
They were unable to bring off either their gun or 
tumbril, of which the one was spiked, the other blown 
up. On the following night, the enemy evacuated 
the fort, and the Rajah fled to the other side of the 
.Tumna. 

Whatever belonged to the offenders was, in thesd 
cases, taken, as forfeited to the government ; for their 
persons, all the more eminent among them found the 
means of escape.^ 

' Minutes of Evidence, p. 55. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Nabob of Surat deposed — The Rajah of Tan- 
jore deposed — The Nabob of Arcot deposed, 

BOOK VI. The city of Surat, situated in the province of 
Chap. 10. Q^jrat, On the south side of the river Taptee, was by 
1800, far the greatest place of maritime commerce in India, 
when the Europeans first discovered the passage by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Communicating easily 
with some of the richest provinces of the Mogul em- 
pire, it was conveniently situated not only for the 
traffic of the western coast of India, but, what was at 
that time of much greater importance, the trade of 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it was the port 
from which a passage was most conveniently taken 
to the tomb of the prophet, it acquired a peculiar sa- 
credness in the eyes of Musselmen, and was spoken 
of under the denomination of one of the gates of 
Mecca. It acquired great magnitude, as well as 
celebrity ; for, even aftei- it had confessedly de- 
clined, it was estimated in 179G at 800,000 inha- 
bitants ; and though it is probable that this amount 
exceeds the reality, Surat may at this time be re- 
garded as the largest city in India. When the vo- 
taries of the ancient religion of Persia, of which the 
Zend, and its commentary the Pazend, are the in- 
spired and sacred books, were driven from Persia, 
and the tolerating policy of Akbar drew a portion of 
them tp India ; Surat, as the most celebrated landing- 
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place from Persia, became the principal place of their BOOK VI. 
abode ; and there, about 14,000 of their descendants 
still preserve their manners, and adhere to their i800. 
worship. 

The present fort or castle of Surat was erected 
about the year 1543, when Sultaun Mohammed 
Shah was King of Gujrat. As this kingdom soon 
after yielded to the IMoguI arms, Surat became sub- 
ject to the government of Delhi. It fell in with the 
Mogul policy, to separate the administration of the 
city, from the government of the castle. The Gover- 
nor of the castle, and its garrison, were maintained by 
lands or jaghires, and tunkas or assignments on the 
revenue. The Governor of the town received the 
customs, or taxes on exports and imports ; the taxes 
called mokaats, on almost all commodities ; and the 
land revenue, subject to certain deductions for the 
Delhi treasury, of some surrounding districts. 

For the maritime protection of the western side of 
India, the Mogul government established a fleet. Its 
expense, in whole or in part, was defrayed by as- 
signments on the revenues of Surat. Some time 
after the command of this fleet had fallen into the? 
hands of tlie chiefs called the Siddees of Rajahpoor, 
or about the year 1 734, the hlahrattas, carrying their 
conquests over almost all the province, reduced the 
revenues of Surat to the taxes levied within the 
town, and tlie produce of a few remaining districts. 

The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened in his resources, 
began to fail in his payments to the fleet. Thereupon 
the Siddee blockaded the port ; and compelled him to 
appropriate to those payments the revenue of the 
principal district from which any land revenue was 
now derived, as well as a considerable part of the 
duties collected within the town. In the year 1746, 
died the Nabob Teigh Beg Khan, and was succeeded * 
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BOOK VI. ill the Nabobship by Siifder Khan, whose son, Vukar 
Chap. 10. entered at the same time upon the government 
1800. of the castle. But Mea Atchund, who had married 
into the family of the late Nawaub, and was supported 
by his widow, and some of the leading men, con- 
trived to possess himself of the castle, to the expul- 
sion of Vukar Khan. He also applied to the INIah- 
ratta, Damagee, the ancestor of the present Guyekwar 
princes ; and promised him a portion of the revenues 
of Surat, if aided by him in expelling also the Kabob 
of the town. By this, commenced the Mahratta 
chout, which was afterwards shared with the Peshwa. 
An officer, as collector of chout, was established on 
the part of the Peshwa, and another on the part of 
the Gwyckwar princes, who, under the pretence of 
its affecting the revenues, and hence the IMahratta 
chout, interfered ivitli every act of administration, 
and contributed to increase the misgovernment of 
the city. Even when the English, at a much later 
period, conceived the design of forcing upon the 
Naw'aub a better administration of justice, they were 
restrained by fear of the IMalirattas, to whom the 
chout on law-suits (a fourth part of all litigated pro- 
perty was the fee for government) was no insigni- 
ficant portion of the exacted tribute. 

Mea Achund succeeded in expelling the Nabob 
of the city ; was himself after a little time compelled 
to fly ; but a second time recovered his authority, 
which he permanently retained. Amid these revo- 
lutions, however, the government of the castle had 
been acquired by the Siddee. But the use which 
he made of his power was so oppressive to the 
city, that several invitations were soon after made to 
the English to dispossess him ; and take the command 
both of the castle and the fleet. Fear of embroiling 
• themselves with the Mahrattas, and the danger of 
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deficient funds, kept the English shy till 1758, when BOOK VI. 
an outrage was committed upon some Englishmen 
by the people of the Siddee, and all redress refused, 1800. 
The Nabob agreed to assist them in any enterprise 
against the Siddee, provided he himself was secured 
in the government of the town. A treaty to this 
effect, reserving to the English the power of appoint^ 
ing a naib or deputy to the Nawaub, was concluded 
on the 4th of March, 1759 ; and on the same day the 
Siddee agreed to give up the csstle and the fleet. 

Sunnuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Com- 
pany with the command and emoluments of both ; 
in consequence of which, the Mogul flag continued 
to fly on the castle, and at the mast-head of the 
Company’s principal cruiser on the station. The 
annual sum, allotted by the sunnuds for the expense 
of the castle and fleet, was two lacs of rupees ; but 
the sources from which it was to be derived were 
found to be far from equal to its production. 

In 1763, the Nawaub Mea Achund died; andj 
under the influence of the Bombay government, was 
succeeded by his son. In 1777, the ofifice of Nai5 ‘ 
was wholly abolished, by consent of the Company*; 
and its funds transfeiTed to the exchequer of thti 
Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 1790, when the 
father died, and the son, in right of inheritance, 
avowed by the English government, ascended the 
musnud. His right was exactly the same as that of 
the other governors, whose power became hereditary, 
and independent, upon the decfine of the Mogul 
government ; that of the Subahdars, for example, of 
Oude, of Bengal, and Deccan, or the Nawaub of 
Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, heredi- 
tary princes, both by the English government, and 
the English people. 
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BOOK VI. The expense which the English had incurred, by 

Chap. 10. holding the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded 
1800. the sum, which, notwithstanding various ai’range- 
ments with the Nabob, they had been able to draw 
from the sources of revenue. Towards the year 
1797) the English authorities, both at home and at 
the spot, expressed impatience under this burthen, 
and the Nawaub was importuned for two things ; the 
adoption of measures for the reform of government in 
the city ; and an enlargement of the English receipts. 
The expedient in particular recommended, was, to 
disband a great proportion of his own undisciplined 
soldiery, and assign to the English funds sufficient 
for the maintenance of three local battalions. “ The 
Nabob,” says Governor Duncan, “ betrayed an im« 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance to, any conces- 
sion ; as well on the alleged ground of the inadequacy 
of his funds ; as of the principle of our interference 
with his administration ; which he declared to be in- 
consistent with the treaty of 1759.'’ Notwithstand- 
ing this, he was induced, after a pressing negotiation, 
to consent to pay one lac of rupees annually, and to 
make other concessions to the annual amount of 
rather more than 30,000 rupees. But on the 8th of 
January, 1799, before the treaty was concluded, he 
died. He left only an infant son, who survived him 
but a few weeks : and liis brother, as heir, laid claim 
to the goverment. 

The power of the English was now so great, that 
without their consent it was vain to hope to be Go- 
vernor of Surat ; and it was resolved, on so favour- 
able a conjuncture, to yield their consent, at the price 
alone of certain concessions. These were, the estab- 
lishment of a judicature, and the payment of a suffi- 
cient quantity of money. The negotiation continued 
till the month of April, 1800. The chief difficulty 
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regarded the amount of tribute. Importunity was BOOK vi. 
carried to the very utmost. The re-establishment of 
the naibship was the instrument of intimidation ; for isoo. 
the right of the claimant was regarded by the Bom- 
bay government as too certain to be disputed. Go^ 
vernor Duncan, in his letter to the English chief at 
Surat, dated 18th April, 1799, describing a particular 
sum of money as no more than what the Nabob ought 
to give, to ensure his succession, and prevent the 
English from appointing a naib, adds, “ which we 
have as clear a right to do, as he has to become Nabob ; 
or to enjoy the fruits of our protection to his family 
and himself. Both points stand equally specified in 
the treaty.” With regard to the right, however, of 
re-establishing a naibship, after having sanctioned its 
abolition, the case was by no means clear. The 
Court of Directors, in their letter to the Bombay 
Presidency, dated the 17th of February, J 797, had 
declared, “ Although it cannot be denied that the 
present Nabob, his father, and his grandfather, owed 
their elevation to the influence of the Company ; we 
doubt our I’ight to impose upon the Nabob an officer 
under this denomination ; from the consideration that 
the first naib, nominated by the Company’s repre- 
sentatives in 1759, was appointed under an express 
article of a written agreement with the then Nabob 
Mea Achund, and that upon the death of a second 
naib the office was consolidated with the office of 
Nabob, and was not renewed upon the succession of 
the present Nabob.” With regard to the right of 
inheritance in the present claimant, beside the de- 
clarations of Governor Duncan, of which that above 
quoted is not the only one, Mr. Seaton, the chief atSurat, 
in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of 26th of December, 

1799, says, “ The Supreme Government determined 
the musnud to be the hereditary right of his brother, * 
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BOOK VI. and from that decision consequently now his estab- 
Chap. 10. inheritance.” 

1800 . The claimant consented to pay a lac of rupees 
annually, but perseveringly insisted that beyond that 
sum the revenues of the place would not enable him 
to go. After every mode of importunity was ex- 
hausted, and every species of inquiry was made, Mr. 
Seton became satisfied, that his statement was just, 
and on the 18th of August, 1799, wrote to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay in the following words : “ I have 
left nothing undone; and pressed him to the utmost. 
I am convinced he has not the means, or believe he 
really would pay more. Poor Mr. Farmer has been 
led into a false opinion of the resources of Surat ; and 
I could almost venture to stake my life on it, that 
more than the lac is not to be got by any means short 
of military force. Take the Government from the 
family, and pension them (though such a measure 
would, in my humble opinion, be contrary to good 
faith), I scarce believe, after all endeavours, that the 
Company with these pensions, and the increased ne- 
cessary establishments, would be more in pocket, 
than they will now with their present establishment 
and this donation. What were the views of the 
Company in possessing themselves of the castle? 
Whatever they were, they are not altered, and they 
were then satisfied with the castle, and tunka revenue, 
which is only diminished from a decrease of trade ; 
and here a lac is unconditionally offered, which ex- 
ceeds the amount of castle and tunka revenue by 
25,000 rupees per annum ; yet the present govern- 
ment are not satisfied therewith, and still want more ; 
which cannot be raised, if the Nabob does not squeeze 
it out of the subjects.” 

A dispatch from the Governor«General, dated 10th 
• March, 1800, was in due course received, which 
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ordered the Nawaub to be immediately displaced^ BOOK vi. 
and the government and revenues to be wholly as- 
sumed by the English. This was the most uncere- i 800 , 
monious act of dethronement, which the English had 
yet performed ; as the victim was the weakest and 
most obscure. Some of the explanations with which 
this command was accompanied are not much less 
remarkable than the principal fact. Not negotiation, 
but dethronement, would have been adopted from the 
first, except for one reason, namely, a little danger*. 

" The exigencies of the public service,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “ during the late war in Mysore, and 
the negotiations which succeeded the termination of 
it, would have rendered it impracticable for your 
government to furnish the military force, indispensably 
necessary for effecting a reform of the government of 
Surat, even if other considerations had not rendered 
it adviseable to defer that reform until the complete 
re-establishment of tranquillity throughout the British 
possessions in India.” It is here of importance, once 
more, to remark upon the phraseology of the Gover- 
nor-General. To dethrone the sovereign, te altef 
completely the distribution of the powers of govern- 
ment, and to place them in a set of hands wholly 
different and new, though it constituted one of the' 
most complete revolutions which it is possible to con- 
ceive, was spoken of as a “ reform of the govern- 
ment.” 

The reasoning, by force of which the Governor- 
General claims the right to make such a reform, 
ought to be heard. “ On a reference,” says he, “ to 
the treaty of 1759, concluded with Mayeneddien, we 
find that it was only a personal engagement with 
that Nabob, and that it did not extend to his heirs. 
Independent of the terms of the treaty, the discussion 
.which passed in 1763, on the death of Mayeneddien, 

VOL. VI. s 
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Eeaso7is of the Governor-General 

as well as the letter from your government, dated the 
25th of ]\Iarch, 1790, when the office of Nabob again 
became vacant, ])rove it to have been the general sense, 
that the operation of the treaty of 1 759 ceased on the 
demise of Alayeneddien. The power of the hlogiil 
having also become extinct, it follows, that the Com- 
pany not being restricted, with respect to the dis- 
posal of the office of Nabob, by any specific treaty, 
are at liberty to dispose of it as they may think 
proper.” 

Here two things are assumed ; first, that the En- 
glish of that day were not bound by the treaty of 
1759 ; the second, that, wheresoever not bound by 
specific treaties, the English were at libertj'^ to de- 
throne any sovereign whom they pleased ; or, in the 
language of the Governor-General, “ to dispose of 
the office of Nabob, as they may think proper.” 
Upon no part of this reasoning is any comment re- 
quired. 

Attention is also due to the conduct of the Bombay 
rulers. Governor Duncan, and Mr. Seton had, both 
of them, previously declared their conviction of the 
clear right of the Nabob, not only to the Nabob- 
ship by inheritance, but to the support and alli- 
ance of the English, by a treaty which their acts 
had repeatedly confirmed. Yet, no sooner did they 
receive the command of the Governor-General to de- 
throne him, than they were ready to become the 
active instruments of that dethronement, and, as far 
as appears, without so much as a hint, that in their 
opinion the command was unjust. 

The Governor-General next proceeds to say, that 
the sort of government which was performed by the 
Nabob was exceedingly bad. Neither was the de- 
fence of the city from external enemies in a tolerable 
state; nor was its internal government compatible 
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with the happiness of the people, under the pre-BOOKVI. 
vailing « frauds, exactions, and mismanagement in *^”**’- 
the collection of the revenue, the avowed corruption 1800. 
in the administration of justice, and the entire inef- 
ficiency in the police. It is obvious,” he continue^ 

“ that these important objects,” namely, the security 
and good government of Surat, “ can only be attained 
by the Company taking the entire civil and military 
government of the city into their own hands ; and 
consequently,” he adds, “ it is their duty, as well as 
their right, to have recourse to that measure.” 

Here again we see the doctrine most clearly 
avowed, and most confidently laid down as a basis oi 
action, that bad government under any sovereign 
constitutes a right, and even a duty, to dethrone 
him; either in favour of the East India Company 
alone, if they ought to have the monopoly of de^ 
throncment ; or in favour of mankind at large, if the 
privilege ought to be as diffusive as the reason oh 
which it is founded. 

It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, 
that his own presence would be useful for effecting 
the revolution at Surat, he left the Presidency in the 
end of April, and arrived on the 2 d of May. Aftet 
endeavouring to secure the co-operation of the per- 
sons, whose influence was most considerable on the 
mind of the Nawaub, he opened the business to that 
ruler himself, on the 9 th, and allowed him till the 
l 2 th to deliberate upon his answer. At the inter- 
view, on that day, the Nawaub declared ; that he 
could not survive acquiescence in the demand ; not 
only from the sense of personal degradation ; but from 
the odium he must incur among all Mussulmans, if he 
consented to place the door of Mecca in the hands of 
a people who had another faith. The steps neces* 

s 2 
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BOOK VI 
Chap. 10. 


1800. 


sary for accomplishing the revolution without regard 
to his consent, were now pursued ; and preparations 
were made for removing his troops from the guard of 
the city, and taking possession of it, by the Com- 
pany’s soldiers, tlie following morning. In the mean 
time, the reflections of the Nawaub, and the remon- 
strances of his friends, convinced him that, opposi- 
tion being fruitless, submission was the prudent choice; 
he therefore communicated to the Governor his wil- 
lingness to comply, and the treaty was mutually 
signed on the following day. It had been trans- 
mitted by the Governor-General, ready drawn ; and 
was executed without alteration. The Nabob re- 
signed the goveiTiment, civil and military, with all its 
emoluments, powers, and privileges, to the East India 
Company. And on their part, the Company agreed 
to pay to the Nabob and his heirs one lac of rupees an- 
nually, together with a fifth part of what should re- 
main, as surplus of the revenues, after deduction of 
this allowance, of the Mahratta chout, and of the 
charges of collection. 

When the powers of govemment were thus vested 
in English hands, establishments were formed for the 
administration of justice, for the superintendence of 
police, for the collection of the revenue, and for the 
provision of the Company’s investment. For this 
purpose, the Govcrnoi-General had given turn leading 
directions ; the first was, that each of these depart- 
ments should be committed to distinct persons ; and 
the second, that the pow'crs vested in the several 
oflBcers should correspond as nearly as possible with 
those of the corresponding oflBcers in Bengal. They 
have, therefore, no need of description. 

Though stripped of all the powers of government, 
and a mere pensioner of state, it was still accounted 
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proper for Meer Nasseer ad Dien to act the farce of BOOK vr. 
royalty. His succession to the musnud of his ancestors 
was now acknowledged by the English government, 1800. 
and he was placed on it with the same pomp and 
ceremony, as if he had been receiving all the powera 
of sovereignty, on the day after he had for ever re- 
signed them. 

The great difficulty was, to obtain deliverance from 
the misery of the Mahratta chout. The Guyckwar 
prince expressed the greatest readiness to compliment 
the Company, to whom he looked for protection, with 
the share which belonged to him. With the Peshwa, 
tlie business was not so easily arranged.* i 

In the dispatch of the Court of Directors, dated' 

“ Political Department, 18th October, 1797,” and 
addressed “ to our President in Council at Fort St. 
George,” they say, “ We have requested Lord Morn- 
ington to make a short stay at Madras, previous to his 
proceeding to take upon himself the Government- 
General of Bengal, for the purpose of endeavouring 
to prevail on the Nabob of Arcot to agree to, a mo- 
dification of the treaty with his highness in 1792.” . 

Lord Hobart had just been recalled, because he dif. 
fered with the Government-General of that day, in- 
regard to some of the expedients which he adopted 
for the attainment of this modification.’* The Di- 
rectors, notwithstanding, go on to say, “ It were to 
be wished that tlic zealous endeavours of Lord Ho- 
bart, for that purpose, had proved successful; and as,, 
in our opinion, nothing short of the modification pro-, 
posed is likely to answer any beneficial purpose, Lord 


1 See a folio volume of 535 pages, of papers relating to this transaction 
solely, printed by order of the House of Commons, dated 14th July, . 
1806, and furnished with a copious table of contents, by which ever^ 
paper, to which the text bears reference| will be easily (bund, 

> Vide, supra, p. 62 . 
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BOOKVI. Mornington will render a most essential service to 
Chap. 10 . Company, should he be able to accomplish that 
1800 . object, or an arrangement similar thereto. But feel- 
ing, as we do, the necessity of maintaining our credit 
with the country powers, by an exact observance of 
treaties — a principle so honourably established under 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration — we cannot autho- 
rize his Lordship to exert other powers than those of 
persuasion to induce the Nabob to form a new ar- 
rangement.” ^ It is sufficiently remarkable to hear 
ministers and directors conjunctly declaring, that “ the 
principle of an exact observance of treaties ” still re- 
mained to “ be honourably established,” at the time 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It was the de- 
sire of credit with the country powers, that now con- 
stituted the motive to its observance. But if the 
Company when wealc could disregard such credit 
with the country powers, they had much less reason 
now to dread any inconvenience from the want of it. 
Besides, the question is, whether the country powers 
ever gave them, or gave any body, credit for a faith, 
of which they can so little form a conception, as that 
of regarding a treaty any longer than it is agreeable 
to his interest to do so. 

In a letter in council, dated Fort William, 4th 
.July, 1798, the home authorities are told, that “ im- 
mediately on his arrival at Fort St. George, the Go- 
vernor-General lost no time in taking the necessary 
steps for opening a negotiation with the Nabob of 
Arcot, with a view to the acomplishment of your 
wishes, with regard to the modification of the treaty 
of 1792 — The Governor-General, however, found 
his Highness so completely indisposed to that arrange- 


1 Papers relating to the affairs of the Carnatic, ordered the House 
of Commons to be printed, in August, 1803, i. 313. 
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and Nabob of Arcol. 

ment, as to preclude all hopes of obtaining his con- book vr. 
sent to it at present.” The letter then promises, at a 
future day, a detailed account of the communications ISOO. 
which had passed between the Governor-General and 
Nabob : but this was never sent.^ 

In 1799 the Governor-General, when he was again 
at Madras, and war with Mysore was begun, thought 
another favourable opportunity had arrived of urging 
the Nabob afresh on the subject of changes so ar- 
dently desired. The treaty of 1792 gave a right to 
assume the temporary government of the country 
on the occurrence of war in the Carnatic. To this 
measure the Nawaub and his father had always ma- 
nifested the most intense aversion. It was hoped 
that the view of this extremity, and of the burthen 
of debt to the Company, with which he was loaded 
and galled, would operate forcibly upon his mind. 

The Governor-General accordingly proposed that he 
should cede to the Company, in undivided sovereignty, 
those territories which were already mortgaged for 
the payment of his subsidy, in which case he would 
be exempted from the operation of the clause which 
subjected him to the assumption of his country; 
while it was further proposed to make over to him, in 
liquidation of his debt to the Company, certain sums, 
in dispute between them, to the amount of 2,30,040 
pagodas. 

These conditions were proposed to the Nabob by 
letter, dated the 34th of April. The Nabob an- 
swered by the same medium, dated the 13th of May. 

The season for alarming him, by the assumption of 
his country, was elapsed, Seringapatam being taken, 
and the wmr at an end. The Nabob, therefore, stood 
upon the strength of his treaty, which he represented 


' Papers, ut supra, p, S04. 
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BOOK VI. as so wise, and so admirable, that no change could 

Chap. 10. made in it without the sacrifice of some mutual 
1800 . advantage ; that, even if the assumption of his coun- 
try were necessary, which, thanks to the Divine 
mercy, was at present far from the case ; nay, " were 
the personal inconvenience ten times greater,” the 
sacrifice would be cheerfully made, “ rather than 
consent to the alteration of the treaty, even in a let- 
ter.” Besides, there were other engagements, by 
which the Nabob must ever hold himself inviolably 
bound. These were, respect for “ the loved and re- 
vered personages” by whom the treaty was framed, 
and the dying commands of his honoured father, to 
which he had pledged a sacred regard. He also 
plied the Governor-General with an argument, which 
to his mind might be regarded as peculiarly persua- 
sive — an argument drawn pure from parliamentary 
stores— -experience against theory : “ I cannot,” said 
he, “ overlook a circumstance, which, in affairs of 
this sort, must naturally present itself to the mind of 
your Lordship ; that the treaty, which is now sug- 
gested to be defective, has liad a trial, my Lord, of 
more than seven years ; and, without a single excep- 
tion, has been found, for that period, not only suffi- 
cient for all common purpose:;, but has secured the 
fulfilment of every condition stipulated in it, with an 
harmony uninterrupted ; and perhaps, I might add, 
almost unprecedented in any country or age.”' 

The Court of Directors, in their political letter to 
Fort St. George, dated the 5th of June, 1799, say, 
“We have been advised, by the Earl of Mornington, 
that the Nabob continues to oppose a determined 
resolution to the modification of the treaty of 1792, 
which has been repeatedly proposed to him. At the 


» Papers, ut supra, p. 813 — 816 , 
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same time, we observe, that his Highness has dis- BOOK vr. 
tinctly acknowledged, that he is in the practice of Chap, lo, 
raising money annually by assignments of the reve- isoa 
nues of those districts, which form the security for 
the payment of the Company’s subsidy.” They add, 

“ As this practice is unquestionably contrary to the 
letter, and subversive of the spirit, of that treaty, we 
direct, that, immediately upon the receipt hereof, 
you adopt the necessaiy measures for taking pos- 
session, in the name of the Company, of the whole, 
or any part, of the said districts, the revenues of 
which shall appear to be so assigned ; and that you 
continue to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in future 
be deprived of the only security which they possess, 
under the before-mentioned treaty, to answer any 
failure in the Nabob, in the discharging his subsidy. 

You will immediately communicate to the Nabob the 
determination we have come to, and the orders you 
have received relative to this point.” ^ 

The affirmation, relative to the assignmenl;s on the 
districts in pledge, is contrasted with the following" 
affirmation of the Nabob, in his letter of the IStb of 
May, just quoted, in which he answers the proposal 
and reasonings which the letter of the Governor- 
General had pressed upon his mind : “ I do most 
unequivocally assure your Lordship, on the word and 
faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of the districts 
set apart by the treaty of 1792 have been, or are, in 
any manner or way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any individual 
whatsoever ; and, having made this solemn and un- 
reserved declaration, I would hope, that I need not 
urge more.” ® 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 81G, 
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m Transactions tvith the Rajah of Tanjore, 

BOOK VI. With respect to the command of the home autho< 
Chap. 10 , nties, to take possession of the districts, and all the 
1800. rest of their expedients, the Governor of Fort St. 
George, on the 11th of April, 1800, writes, “ Your 
letter to the Governor-General, dated the l6th June 
1799, is still under his Lordship’s consideration. But 
it is material for me to repeat — and with impressive 
earnestness, that no security, sufficiently extensive 
and efficient, for the British interest in the Carnatic, 
can be derived from the treaty of 1792 ; and that no 
divided power, however modified, can possibly avert 
the utter ruin of that devoted country.” ‘ 

On the 13th of June, 1799, the home authorities 
wrote to the Governor-General, “ In the event of a 
war with Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries of 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, will 
of course come under the Company’s management : 
and we direct, that they be not relinquished, without 
special orders from us, for that purpose ; in order to 
\ afford sufficient time for the formation of arrange- 

'y ments for relieving those respective princes from all 

incumbrances upon their revenues.” Upon this sub- 
ject the Governor-General writes, on the 25th of 
January, 1800, “ The short duration of the war 
rendered it inexpedient for me to assume the manage- 
ment of the respective countries, of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, and of the Rajah of Tanjore, on behalf 
of the Company. — The immediate effect of such an 
assumption would have been, a considerable failiiie 
of actual resource, at a period of the utmost exigency. 
I shall hereafter communicate my sentiments at large, 
with respect to the state of Tanjore, and the Car- 
natic. The latter now occupies my particular atten- 
tion ; and 1 fear that the perverse counsels of the 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 216 . 
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Nabob of Arcot will prove a serious obstacle to any bookvi. 
effectual improvement of your affairs in that guar- 
ter.” ^ 1800 . 

Tuljajee, the Rajah of Tanjore, died in 1786, 
and was succeeded by Ameer Sing, his son. The 
conduct of this prince gave so little satisfaction to 
the English, that, after the peace of Seringapatam, 
which Lord Cornwallis concluded with Tippoo in 
1792, they deliberated concerning the propriety of 
trusting him any longer with the civil administration 
of the country. But the supreme government “ were 
of opinion, that, under all the circumstances in 
which the question was involved, it would be more 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an error 
on the side of lenity, than to expose themselves to 
the imputation of having treated him with excessive 
rigour.” Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with 
him, dated 12th of July, 1793, and his country, 
which, like Carnatic, had been taken under English 
management during the war, was restored to him, 
in as full possession as before. , 

In the year 1798, a convenient discovery was 
made ; that Ameer Sing was not the legal heir to 
the musnud of Tanjore ; but Serfojee, the adopted 
son of Tuljajee. The question of the rights of these 
two princes remains in obscurity. The documents 
have not yet been made accessible to the public ; and 
we know not upon what gi-ounds the decision was 
formed. This only we know, that it was deter- 
mined to dethrone Ameer Sing, and to set up Ser- 
fojee in his stead. Serfogee was obviously in a si* 
tnation to submit implicitly to any terms which the 
English might think proper to prescribe. After some 
months, therefore, of preparation, a treaty was con- 


' Papers, ut supra, p. Slf. 
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BOOK VI. eluded with him, dated 25th October, 1799, by 
which he resigned for ever all the powers of govern- 
isoo. ment to the English, and received a pension of one 
lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net reve- 
nues.‘ 

On the 7th of April, 1800, the Governor-General 
forwarded to the Govei’nor of Fort St. George, cer- 
tain letters and papers, found by the English in the 
palace of Seringapatara. These documents related 
to a correspondence of the two Nabobs of Arcot, the 
father and the son, with the Sultan of Mysore. Tlie 
Governor-General directed Lord Clive to proceed 
without loss of time in conducting an intpiiry into 
the circumstances of which the papers appeared to 
afford indication, and in particular transmitted a list 
of witnesses whose evidence was to be carefully and 
zealously collected. In the mean time, he himself 
had completely prejudged the question ; and did 
what depended upon him to make Lord Clive pre- 
judge it in a similar manner. “ A deliberate con- 
sideration,” says he, in the very letter wliich directed 
inquiry, “ of the evidence resulting fi'om the whole 
of these documents has not only confirmed, in tlie 
most unquestionable manner, my suspicions of tlie 
existence of a secret correspondence between the 
personages already named, but satisfied my judgment, 
that its object, on the part of the Nabobs Wallajali 
and Omdut ul Omrah, and especially of the latter, 
was of the most hostile tendency to the British in- 
terests. — The proofs arising from the papers would 
certainly be sufficient to justify the British govern- 
ment, in depriving that faithless and ungrateful 
prince, of all means of rendering any part of the 
resources of the territories, which he holds under the 

■ See certain documents in the Second Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, 1810 , p. 

■ 
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protectioQ of the Company, subservient to the further BOOK vi. 
violation of his engagements, and to the prosecution 
of his desperate purposes of treachery and ingra- 1800. 
titude.” * 

However, the Governor-General thought, it would, 
notwithstanding, be more consonant with “ the dig- 
nity, and systematic moderation of the British go- 
vernment,” not to take the country from its prince, 
till some inquiry had first been made. But he says^ 

“ Although it is my wish to delay the actual assump- 
tion of his Highness’s government until that inquiry 
shall be completed, I deem it necessary to authorize 
your Lordship to proceed immediately to make every 
arrangement preparatory to that measure, which now 
appears to have become inevitable.” ® 

Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time. This the Governor- 
General has the frankness to declai’e. “ While those 
orders, lately conveyed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors relative to the Company’s connexion with 
the Nabob, were under my consideration, a com- 
bination of fortunate circumstances revealed "this cor- 
respondence.” “ When the Governor-General, and 
all his superiors, and all his subordinates, in the 
government of India, were languishing and panting 
for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, with- 
out some more plausible reason than they yet pos- 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was provided 
for them in extraordinary perfection. But the very 
circumstance which recommended it to the eager 
affections of the East India functionaries will recom- 
mend it to the rigid scrutiny of those whose minds 
are more happily situated for appreciating the facts. 

The documents on which so extraordinary a value 


* Papers, ut supra, p, 3. 
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gyO Evidence contained in the Papers. 

BOOK VI. was set by the Govemor-General consisted almost 
Chap. 10, entirely of certain things picked out from a mass of 
1800. correspondence which purported to have passed be- 
tween the “ Presence” (the title which Tippoo be- 
stowed upon himself), and the two vakeels, Goolam 
Ali Khan, and Ali Reza Khan, who accompanied, 
in 1792 , the hostage sons of the Sultaun to Madras. 
Besides these, only two letters were produced ; one 
from a subsequent vakeel of Tippoo at Madras ; an- 
other, supposed to be from Omdut ul Omrah, but 
under a fictitious name. 

It is proper to ascertain the value of one circum- 
stance, on which those who are not partial to the 
British character will not fail to animadvert. As the 
British government was situated with respect to the 
papers of Tippoo, it was, it may be affirmed, the 
easiest thing in the world to procure evidence for any 
purpose which it pleased : And I wish we could say, 
that civilization and philosophy have made so great 
a progi’ess in Europe, that European rulers would 
not fabricate a mass of evidence, even where a king- 
dom is' the prize. The time is so very recent, 
when such expedients formed a main engine of go- 
vernment, and the progress in political morality ap- 
pears to be so very slow, that it would be utterly 
unsafe to proceed upon the supposition that forgery is 
exploded as an instrument of government. Yet in the 
case of the British government, so much the greater 
number of those employed in carrying it on would 
probably refuse to share in the fabrication of a mass 
of evidence, that the small number of individuals 
who might have no insuperable objection to it would 
find it, in few cases, easy ; in most, impossible, to 
accomplish their purpose. With regard to Lord 
Wellesley, even his faults bear so little affinity with 
, this species of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues 
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are so directly opposed to it, that we may safely BOOK vi. 
infer it to be as unlikely in his case, as in any which can 
well be supposed, that he would fabricate evidence to 1800. 
attain the objects of his desire, notwithstanding the 
violence with which he was apt to desire, and the 
faculty which he possessed of persuading himself, that 
every thing was righteous by which his desires were 
going to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive than any argu- 
ment from character, either national or individual, 
can almost ever be, at any rate to strangers, and 
those whose partiality one has no reason to expect, 
is this : That the papers prove nothing ; which most 
assuredly would not have been the case, had they 
been fabricated for the purpose of proving. On thfe 
other hand, if they had exhibited a proof which was 
very strong and specific, it would have been no easy 
task, after the very exceptionable manner in which 
they were examined to have proved that all suspicion 
of them was utterly groundless. 

Among the objects recommended to the vakeels 
who accompanied the sons of Tippoo to Madras, one, 
very naturally, was, to communicate to him useful 
intelligence of every description. They had even a 
particular commission with regard to secret intelli- 
gence, in which a delineation of the defensive works 
of Fort St. George was particularly included; and 
they were furnished with a cipher for carrying 
it on. 

With other articles of intelligence, which the va- 
keels availed themselves of their situation to transmit 
to their royal master, an account was given of the 
deportment of the Nabob of Arcot, towards the 
princes, and towards themselves ; and of the conver- 
sations which took place between them. The letters 
relating to this subject were those which were re- , 
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garded as affording evidence against Wallajah, the de- 
ceased, and Omdut ul Omrah, the reigning, Nabob. 

It is to be remaiked, that Lord Cornwallis, after 
he had reduced Tippoo to a situation, in which he 
regarded him as too weak to be any longer formi- 
dable, adopted the liberal design of conciliating his 
mind, and gaining it, if possible, by a respectful, 
generous, and even flattering style of intercourse, to 
a state of goodwill toward the English nation. The 
same course he recommended to the Nabob Wallajah, 
who had suffered so deeply by the raising of Tippoo’s 
house, and towards which he had often manifested so 
great a degree of contempt and aversion. 

There were various circumstances which just at 
that time induced the Nabob to follow these injunc- 
tions of the Governor-General with great alacrity. 
The fame and authority of Tippoo were now suffi- 
ciently high to render his friendship an object of im- 
portance. The Nabob of Arcot, on the other hand, 
felt himself in a state of degradation, and reduced 
to a cipher among the princes of India. It soothed 
his vanity to hold some intercourse with as many of 
them as possible ; and not least with one who now 
occupied so large a space in the eye of the world as 
the Sultaun of Mysore. It increased his dignity and 
consequence, when he induced other princes to use 
towards him the language of friendship, and to treat 
him as a prince upon a level with themselves. This 
rendered it more difficult for the English to accomplish 
their design of divesting him, as he dreaded, of all 
his sovereign powers, and reducing him and his 
family to the condition of mere pensioners of state. 
He seems, accordingly, to have been very eager, to 
add the forms of a confidential intercourse with 
Tippoo, to the other circumstances which held him 
forth to the world as a sovereign prince, and which 
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he regarded with justice as the only barrier between BOOK vi. 
him and dethronement. Chap, lo. 

Attentions to the princes while at Madras, with 1800 . 
assurances of his favourable sentiments towards the 
Sultaun, and of his ardent desire of a suitable re- 
turn, were the expedients of which he made use. 

Oriental expressions of compliment are all extra- 
vagant, and hyperbolical ; and we cannot, on such 
an occasion, suppose, that the Nabob would use tbe 
most feeble and cold. Another circumstance of great 
importance to be remembered was, that the letters 
contained not the expressions of the Nabob, but only 
the expressions of the vakeels reporting them ; and 
that Indian agents reporting to their principals seldom 
pay any regard to realities, but, as far as they 
can go with advantage to themselves, heighten 
whatsoever they think will be agreeeable to their mas- 
ter, extenuate whatsoever they think he will dislike. 

Now, when all the expressions which the vakeels of 
Tippoo report to have been used by the Nabob and 
his son are tortured to the utmost, nothing can be 
extracted from them but declarations of friendly sen- 
timents, in an hyperbolical style. Even the Persian 
translator of the English government, who drew up 
a report upon the documents, highly praised by the 
Glovernor-General, and in which every effort is made 
to draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour 
to say, “ The accuracy of reports from agents, natives 
of India, to their principals, cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, be implicitly relied on ; and, in one of 
the reports of the vakeels which contains the sub- 
stance of a conference between themselves, the 
princes, and the Nabob, at which Colonel Doveton 
was present, a speech is ascribed to that gentleman 
which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports 
VOL. VI. T 
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BOOK VI. and if the evidence of the Nabob’s conduct rested 
Chap, 10. ggjgjy upon them, the proofs might be considered as 
1800, extremely defective and problematical.” ‘ 

Thus far, then, the gi'ound is clear. But, beside the 
reports of the vakeels, what further proof is alleged ? 
There are the letters of Tippoo, and the key to the 
cipher. The letters of Tippoo contain no more than 
a return to the civil expressions of the Nabob; vague 
declarations of good will, couched in a similar style. 
The key to the cipher shows that Wallajah was 
designated by the term Well-wisher of mankind, the 
English by that of New Comers, the Nizam by that 
of Nothingness, the Mahrattas that of Despicable i 
and so on. And this is the whole matter of evidence 
which the papers contained. 

To establish still further the dark designs which 
the Governor-General firmly concluded that a few 
hyperbolical expressions had already proved, a list of 
nine witnesses was transmitted to Madras, of whom 
the two vakeels, Golam Ali Khan, and Ali Reza 
Khan, were the chief. A commission consisting of 
turn of the most approved servants of the Company, 
jMr. Webbe, the secretary to the hladras government, 
and Colonel Close, were selected to conduct the inves- 
tigation. Every precaution was taken, such as that 
of preventing communication between the witnesses, 
to get from them either the evidence pure, or the 
means of detecting its impurity. 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels, who 
of course could best elucidate their own correspon- 
dence. To form a proper judgment of their testi- 
mony, several circumstances ought to be remarked. 
In the first place, they were Orientals ; that is, men, 
accustomed, in the use of language toward those on 
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io prove the Criminalily of the Nalob. 

whom their hopes and their fears depended, to regard BOOK VI.' 
very little the connexion between their words and ^ 
the corresponding matters of fact, but chiefly the 1800. 
connexion between those words, and the impression, 
favourable or unfavourable, which they were likely 
to make on the minds of the great persons, on whose 
power the interests of the speaker most remarkably 
depended. In the second place, it is impossible to 
conceive any dependance more abject, than was, at 
this time, the dependance of the Khans, Golam Ali, 
and Ali Reza, upon the English government. The 
government, under which they had found employ- 
ment, was totally destroyed. Every source of inde^ 
pendent subsistence was cut off ; they lived upon 9 
pension which they received from the English govern* 
meat, and which it was only necessary to withhold 
to plunge them into the deepest abyss of humait 
misery. They had every motive which interest could 
yield to aflBrm ivhat would be agreeable to the English 
government. They could have no interested motive 
to speak what would be agreeable to Tippoo, JiValla.. 
jah, or Omdut ul Omrah. In these circumstances, if 
they had given a testimony in every respect conform- 
able to the wishes of the English government, what 
depended upon their aflirmation would have been 
regarded as of little or no value by any impartial 
judge. But in as far as they gave a testimony in 
opposition to those wishes, that is, in opposition, as 
they must have believed, to their own interests, their 
testimony has some of the strongest possible claims 
upon our belief. 

Every thing was done to remove any obstructions 
which might exist in the minds of the witnesses to the 
production of such evidence as was expected. They 
were given to understand that no blame would be 
attached to them, who only acted under legitimate 
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BOOK VI. Nabob sent him his advice, that it would be better 
Chap. 10. gjjould desist, and suspend his negotiations, at 
1800. least during the administration of Marquis Corn- 
wallis. Again, having learned the existence of a 
French war, and that Pondicherry was about to be 
attacked, the Nabob sent his advice to the Sultaun 
to withdraw his vakeel from Pondicherry, and to 
intermit all correspondence with the French. This 
is the whole of the intelligence, tlie conveyance of 
which was construed into direct acts of hostility. 

A few expressions of want of I’egard for the Eng. 
lish, mixed in the reports of the vakeels, hardly 
deserve attention ; both because nothing was more 
likely to be inserted by the vakeels, they knowing 
nothing much more likely to be agreeable to their 
master ; and because, if the attachment of the Nabob 
to the English had been ever so entire, it was per- 
fectly in character with oriental sincerity, to affect to 
despise and abhor them, in order to conciliate a mind 
by which it was known they were disliked. 

As to the appearance of a concern about secrecy, 
it is t\ell known to be a feature of the human 
mind in the state of civilization under which the 
Sultaun and Nabob were educated, and in India to a 
singular degree, to make a great affectation of secrecy 
on very trifling occasions ; and, for the shew of 
importance, to cover every thing as much as possible 
with a veil of mystery. Under the designation of 
“ the aff'dir you know of” something was men- 
tioned in the letters of Tippoo and the vakeels ; and 
under this mysterious appellation the deepest villainy 
was supposed to be couched. On this, after ex- 
amining their witnesses, the commissioners report, 
** We have the honour to inform your Lordship, that 
the expression of * the affair known of,' so fre- 
. quently repeated in the correspondence, appears to 
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refer to the subject of a proposed connection by mar- BOOK vi, 

riage between the families of Tippoo Sultaun and 

the Nabob Wallajah.”* 1800 , 

On two occasions, while the vakeels remained at 
Madras, the Nabob made appointments for meeting 
with them secretly. But both of them persisted in 
steadily aflBrming, as witnesses, that nothing passed 
beyond general professions of regard. The affectation 
of a wish to conceal from the English the warmth of 
the attachment he professed, might well be one of 
the artifices made use of by the Nabob for extracting 
those appearances of regard from the Sultaun, which 
it was at this moment his interest to obtain. In 
exact conformity with this idea, he made offer, upon 
the departure of the vakeels from Madras, to estab- 
lish a cipher for the purpose of secret communication. 

But so little value did the Sultaun attach to any 
expected communication from the Nabob, that he 
treated this proposal with total neglect ; than which 
a stronger proof can hardly be expected of the innot- 
cence of all the communications which from that 
quarter he had ever received. 

The commissioners say, “We examined Gholam 
Ali Meer Suddoor, the Dewan Purniah, and the 
Moonshee Hubbeeb 011a,” that is, the men above all 
others acquainted with the secrets of Tippoo’s govern- 
ment ; “ but as their testimony did not establish any 
fact, we thought it unnecessary to record their evi- 
dence.’' 

Not only does this evidence afford no proof of a 
criminal correspondence with Tippoo, on the part’ll 

* Papers, ut supra, p. 36. 

’ Ibid. p. 39. The papers from Seringapatam, and the examiuatK^ 
of the wibiesseB, are in a collection of House of Commons “ Papers 
concerning the late Nabob of the Carnatic, ordered to be printed Slst 
and 23d of June, 1802 the rest of tire documents are in the volame 
of papers quoted immediately above. * 
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Governing Minds in India 

the Nabob ; but the total inability of the English to 
produce further evidence, with all the records of the 
Mysore government in their hands, and aU the living 
agents of it within their absolute power, is a proof 
of the contrary ; since it is not credible that a criminal 
correspondence should have existed, and not have left 
more traces of itself. 

It is just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which 
the minds of Englishmen in India are placed. Acted 
upon by circumstances which strongly excite them, 
their understandings are dragged, like those of other 
men, towards a conformity with their desires ; and 
they are not guarded against the grossest illusions of 
self-deceit by those salutary influences which operate 
upon the human mind in a more favourable situa- 
tion. The people of India among whom they live, 
and upon whom the miserable effects of their delu- 
sions descend, are not in a situation to expose the 
sophistry by which their rulers impose upon them- 
selves. They neither dare to do it, nor does their 
education fit them for doing it, nor do they enjoy a 
press, the instrument with which it can be done. 
Their rulers, therefore, have no motive to set a 
guai’d upon themselves ; and to examine rigidly the 
arguments by which they justify to themselves an 
obedience to their own inclinations. The human 
mind, when thus set free from restraint, is easily 
satisfied with reasons for self-gratification ; and the 
understanding waits, an humble servant, upon the 
affections. Not only are the English rulers in India 
deprived of the salutary dread of the scrutinizing 
minds, and free pens, of an enlightened public, in 
the regions in which they act; they well know, 
that distance and other circumstances so completely 
veil the truth from English eyes, that, if the case 
will but bear a varnish, and if they take care to stand 
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well with the minister, they have in England every BOOK vi. 

thing ■ to hope, and seldom any thing to dread, fi’om 

the successful gratification of the passion of acquiring, isoi. 

It is most remarkable, that of all the Englishmen 
in India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion we 
have any record, the Governor-General and his 
council, the Governor of Fort St. George aiid his 
council, the examining commissioners, and the Per- 
sian translator, the very foremost men in India, not 
one appears to have doubted, that the evidence we 
have examined established undeniably the facts which 
they so eagerly desired to infer. 

The examination of the witnesses was closed, and 
the report of the commissioners drawn up, and signed 
at Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800. It was 
not till the 28th of May, 1801, that any further in- 
structions of the Governor-General were dispatched. 

In the memorable document of that date, addressed to 
Lord Clive, he states one reason of delay, as follows : 

" The critical situation of the negotiation depending 
with the Nizam appeared to me to render it adviseable 
to postpone the adoption of measures required for the 
security of the Carnatic. The successful issue of that 
negotiation appeared likely to facilitate the arrange- 
ments which became indispensably necessary in the 
Carnatic; while a premature prosecution of these 
arrangements might have impeded, and perhaps frus- 
trated, the successful issue of the negotiation ai 
Hyderabad.” Another reason was, that for some- 
time he indulged the hope of being able to employ 
the weight of his own presence, in removing the ob- 
stacles which he expected to oppose the intended 
revolution in Carnatic. When that hope was relin- 
quished, he desired that Mr. Webbe, the chief secre- 
tary to the government at Madras, might join him in 
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Bengal, to communicate a more minute knowledge 
of circumstances than he could otherwise acquire. 

“ The delay,” says the Governor-General, " which 
has occurred, has enabled me to receive the senti. 
ments of the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, and of the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, on the subject of the 
correspondence of the late and present Nabob of 
Arcot with Tippoo Sultaun: Those sentiments en- 
tirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with mine, 
on the same subject.” 

He proceeded to declare, that from the evidence 
which we have examined, he confidently inferred the 
existence of a criminal correspondence between the 
Nabob and Tippoo ; and that the measure which, in 
consequence, he resolved to adopt, was the dethrone- 
ment of the Nabob, and the transfer of his sovereignty 
to the Company. 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to 
obtain an appearance of the Nabob’s consent to his 
own degradation. “ I consider it,” says the Governor- 
General, " to be extremely desirable, that the Nabob 
should be induced to accede to the proposed arrange- 
ment, in the form of a treaty. In order to obtain his 
Highness’s acquiescence in this mode of adjustment, 
it will be proper for your Lordship, after having fully 
apprized the Nabob of the nature of the proofs which 
we possess of his correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun, 
to offer tlie inducement of the largest provision to be 
made for his Highness’s personal expenses, and in 
that event I authorize your Lordship to insert in the 
treaty the sum of three lacs of pagodas.” 

The Governor-General had no very sanguine hopes, 
that the Nabob would smooth all difficulties by re- 
signing the dignity to which he clung. He gave 
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directions therefore on the contrary supposition, and BOOKVI. 
said, “ If the Nabob, Omdut ul Omrah, by refusing 
to acquiesce in the proposed arrangements, should 1801. 
compel the British government, contrary to its wishes 
and intentions, to exercise its rights and its power to 
their full extent, I authorize and direct your Lordship 
to assume the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic.” 

The Governor-General anticipated even another 
contingency. “ It is possible,” says he, “ that in the 
actual state of his Highness’s councils and temper, 
the Nabob may be disposed to appeal to the authority 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” Well, 
and what was his Excellency’s determination in that 
event ? " Being already,” said he, “ in possession of 
the sentiments of the Secret Committee, founded on 
the discovery of the Nabob’s faithless conduct, I shall 
consider it to be injudicious and unnecessary to admit 
the appeal ; and by that admission to enter upon a 
formal trial of his Highness’s criminal conduct.” * 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. 

In a dispute, in which the Company, or their repre- 
sentatives, the rulers in India, on the one hand, and 
the Nabob on the other, were parties, and in which 
a great kingdom was at issue, the first of the parties 
not only resolves upon deciding in its own cause, 
which in the case of disputes about kingdoms can 
seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass of evidence of 
its own providing, evidence altogether e.v parte, 
evidence which it examined by itself and for itself, 
and upon which it put any construction which it 
pleased, did, without admitting the opposite party to 
a hearing, without admitting it to offer a single article 
of counter evidence, to sift the evidence brought to 


> For the above extracts, see Papers, vol, i. ut supra, p, •• 
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book VI. condemn it, or so much as to make an observation 
Chap. 10. ypQjj evidence, proceed to form a decision in its 
1801 . own favour, and to strip the opposite party of a king, 
dom. It is perfectly obvious, that, upon principles of 
judicature such as these, a decision in favour of the 
strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had the actions of the Nabob corresponded with 
the inference which the English rulers so eagerly 
drew, their conduct would still have implied a most 
extraordinary assumption. The principle of their 
conduct was, that, if an Indian prince did any injury, 
or but show'ed that he meditated injury, to the English, 
that moment the English were entitled to dethrone 
him, and take his kingdom to themselves. If the 
Nabob had actually contracted an alliance offensive 
and defensive with Tippoo, he was not a subject of 
the British goveniment ; he was a sovereign prince ; 
and the utmost such an action implied was a violation 
of the treaty which subsisted between the English 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by the 
violation on one side of a treaty between sovereign 
states, is' only to relieve the party on the other side 
from all the obligations which it imposed ; to leave 
the two parlies, in short, in the same situation, in 
which they would have been, if the treaty had not 
existed. It may happen, that, in such a case, it would 
be improper, in the obeying, so much as to make war 
upon the infringing party. That would entirely 
depend upon other questions, namely, the refusal of 
redress for injury, or of security against indubitable 
danger. But, even when war takes place, and two 
princes stand in the relation of active enemies, it is 
not the principle of just and polished nations to push 
the warfare to dethronement ; nor can it ever be any 
thing but the height of injustice to cari’y hostilities 
. beyond the line ef redress for indubitable injury, and 
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security against indubitable danger. How the as- BOOK vi. 
sumption of the English, in the case before us, can 
be reconciled with these established principles, it is J 801 . 
not difficult to determine. 

As if aware, after all, how little all other pleas 
were qualified to support the measure which he wa® 
eager to pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his 
standard reason for the dethronement of princes; 
namely, the badness of their government. He af- 
firmed, that no other expedient, but the dethronement 
of the Nabob of Arcot, and the total transfer to the 
English of the government of Carnatic, afforded any 
chance for that reform which the impoverishment of 
the country, and the misery of the people, so forcibly 
required. Here, at last, he obtained a ground, on 
which, if the end for which government was instituted, 
and for which it ought to be upheld, is worthy of 
being regarded, he might stand with perfect assur- 
ance. Though we may suspect the servants of the 
Company of some exaggeration, when they describe 
the horrible effects of the Nabob’s administration, 
there is no doubt that they were deplorable : It is 
equally certain, that no considerable improvement 
could be introduced, while the powers of civil admi- 
nistration remained at the disposal of the Nabob : 

And, though what the Company had attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto dis- 
played but little either of skill or success, some 
efforts had been nobly intended, and will doubtless 
be followed by more judicious expedients. Even 
under the bad system of taxation, and the bad system 
of judicature which the English would employ, the 
„ people would immediately suffer less than under the 
still more defective systems of the Nabob ; and they 
would reap the benefit of all the improvements which* 
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BOOK VI. a more enlightened people may be expected to in- 
Chap. 10. troduce. On this ground, we should have deemed 
1801 . the Company justified, in proportion as the feelings 
of millions are of more value tlian the feelings of an 
individual, in seizing the government of the Carnatic 
long before ; and, on the same principle, we shwikl 
rejoice, that every inch of ground within the limits 
of India were subject to their sway. In matters of 
detail, I have more frequently had occasion to blame 
the Company’s government than to praise it ; and, 
till the business of government is much better under- 
stood, whoever writes history with a view solely to 
the good of mankind, will have the same thankless 
task to perform ; yet I believe it will be found that 
the Company, during the period of their sovereignty, 
have done more in behalf of their subjects, have 
shown more of good-will towards them, have shown 
less of a selfish attachment to mischievous powers 
lodged in their own hands, have displayed a more 
generous welcome to schemes of improvement, and 
are now more willing to adopt improvements, not 
only than' any other sovereign existing in the same 
period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 
upon the surface of the globe. 

When the instructions for assuming the govern- 
ment of Carnatic arrived at Madras, the Nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah was labouring under an illness 
ivhich he was not expected to survive. In these 
circumstances, the Governor forbore to agitate his 
mind with the communication of intelligence, which 
he was expected to receive with agony. On an 
occasion, when the whole family would naturally 
wish to be assembled, the younger son of the Nabob 
arrived from Trichinopoly with his attendants, who 
are not described as being either more numerous, or 
better armed, than those who usually escorted a per- 
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son of similar condition. Upon a report to the book vi. 
Governor, that some of these attendants had been, Ghap. lo. 
or had been proposed to be, admitted into the palace isoi. 
of the during Nabob, the Governor immediately con- 
cluded, that this was for some evil purpose unknown, 
and resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking pos- 
session of the palace immediately with an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob, 
with all the delicacy of which the circumstances 
admitted, prevention of confusion at his death being 
the motive assigned ; and the troops took a position 
commanding all the entrances into the palace without 
resistance or commotion. The commanding officer 
was directed “ to exert his vigilance in a particular 
manner, to prevent the removal of treasure from the 
palace, sufficient grounds of belief existing that a 
considerable treasure, a large sum of money, had 
been accumulated by their Highnesses, the late and 
present Nabob.” * The English, even yet, were but 
ill cured of their old delusion, that every Indian 
prince was enormously rich. Of this supposed trea- 
sure we perceive not another trace. 

On the 15th of July, 1801, the Nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah died. Immediately a commission was given 
to the two gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to 
the family the crimes which were charged upon the 
two Nabobs deceased, and to demand, with infor- 
mation that a due provision would be made for their 
support, that their consent should be given to the 
destined transfer of the Carnatic government. 

The business was urgent, and without permitting 
the lapse of even the day on which the sovereign had 
expired, the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They 


1 Sucli are the words of the Governor of Fort St. George, in a letter 
to Jjoti Wellesley, 7th of July, 1801 ; papers, ut supra, p. 65. 
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BOOK VI. were itiet by some of the principal persons in the 
HIP. 10. Nabob. They first requested to 

1801 . know, if any particular arrangement had been traced 
by Omdut ul Omrah. Having been informed, that 
a will existed, they desired that it might be produced. 
Being informed that, without the violation of all 
decorum, the son and heir of the deceased could not 
be called upon to attend to ordinaiy business, before 
the ceremonies due to his royal father were per- 
formed, they replied that on ordinary occasions it 
was the principle of the English to respect the feel- 
ings of individuals, but, where this respect interfered 
with the business of a great government, the less 
must, in propriety, yield to the greater interest. 
The personages, who received their commands, retired 
to deliberate; and had not long returned with a 
declaration of submission, when the young Nabob 
was introduced, bearing the will of his father in his 
hand. The will directed, that Ali Hoosun, his 
eldest son, should succeed to all his rights, all his 
possessions, and “ the sovereignty of the Carnatic:” 
and that the Khans, Mohammed Nejeed, SalarJung, 
and Tuckia Alia, the individuals now present, should 
be regents, to assist the young Nawaub in the affairs 
of government, till his arrival at competent maturity 
of years. 

The Nabob retired, and the commissioners de- 
sired, that the rest of the conversation should be pri- 
vate, between the regents and themselves. The pre- 
tended discoveries were described. The following 
passage, in the report of the commissioners, is me- 
morable : “ Nejeeb Khan expressed the greatest de- 
gree of surprise at this communication ; professed 
his entire ignorance of the subject ; and protested 
that it was impossible for the Nabob Omdut ul Om- 
. rah to cherish the iutentions imputed to his High- 
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ness. Some of the principal documents having been 
produced, Nejeeb Khan asserted, that they contained - 

none but expressions of civility and compliment ; that 1801 . 
the Marquis Cornwallis had repeatedly enjoined the 
Nabobs, Mahomed Ali, and Omdut ul Omrah, to 
cultivate a friendly intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun ; 
that the whole tendency of the correspondence pro- 
duced was directed to tliat object, in conformity to 
the injunctions of Lord Cornwallis; and that the 
Nabob Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed 
himself to Lord Cornwallis on the subject of these 
communications. The particular warmth of the ex- 
pressions used by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter 
addressed to Gholam Ali Khan on the 14th Mohur- 
rum, 1209, having been pointed out to Nejeeb Khan 
-—he observed that it was notliing more than an ex- 
pression of civility, which might have been used on 
any ordinary occasion.” On the cipher, of which a 
proposal appeared to have been made to the Sultan, 
and which proposal he entirely disregarded, the Khan 
observed, “ that the moonshee of the Nabob was 
present, and could be examined with respect to the 
authenticity of the hand-writing, that the cipher 
might have been conveyed into the archives of Tippoo 
Sultaun by the enemies of Omdut ul Omrah ; ” and 
concluded by a most important request, that the 
family should be furnished with the evidence, stated 
to exist, of the supposed criminal intercourse ; have 
an opportunity of offering such explanations as they 
might be able to give, and of presenting such coun- 
ter-proofs as they might have to furnish ; when, said 
he, « the proofs being compared, the Company might 

form a complete judgment.” 

A more moderate proposition, on such an occasion, 
was certainly never advanced. He did not so ranch 
as appeal from the judgment of an opposite party; > 
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BOOK VI. he only requested that party to look first at both 
Chap. 10 . gjjgg g£ question. If the object had been to ex- 
1801. plore the truth of the accusation, it would have been 
easy to secure the papers of the late Nabob, in which, 
if no marks of a criminal correspondence existed, it 
would not be very probable that it had ever taken 
place. 

" This discourse,” say the commissioners, “ being 
apparently intended to confound the object of our 
deputation” — yes, that object, to be sure, was a very 
different tiling — “ we stated to the two Khans, that tlie 
British government, being satisfied of the sufficiency 
of its proofs, had no intention of constituting itself 
a judge of the conduct of its ally.” There is here 
* one of the most astonishing instances, which the 
annals of the human mind can exhibit, of that blind- 
ness, which the selfish affections have a tendency to 
produce, when, unhappily, power is possessed, and 
all prospect both of shame and of punishment is re- 
moved. The British government had taken evidence 
upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a sen- 
tence of condemnation, and was proceeding, witli 
impetuosity, to caiTy its rtecision into execution, yet 
it would not “ constitute itself a judge of the conduct 
of its ally ! ’’ As if one was not a judge, so long as 
one abstained from hearing both sides of the question ; 
as if, to all intents and purposes, saving only those 
of justice, it was not easy to be a judge upon very 
different terms ! 

The whole of the confci’encc of this day, it ap- 
pears, was spent, on the part of the Khans, in “ as- 
serting their disbelief of the hostile intercourse with 
Tippoo ; and insisting on the reasonableness of their 
entering into the defence of Omdut ul Omrah’s con- 
duct in regard to the several points in which he was 
. accused.” When the day was far advanced, they 
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were permitted, on their earnest request, to retire BOOK VI. 
for the purpose of making’ the necessary preparations 
for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and a second isoi. 
interview was appointed for the evening of the follow- 
ing day. 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided government, 
the abuses whicli prevailed, and all the other argu- 
ments, which had been so often urged to prevail upon 
the Nabobs to resign tlieir authority, were stated to 
the regents ; they were assured that no remedy would 
suffice, except the revolution proposed; and they 
were asked, whether they were prepared to enter 
into an amicable negotiation for that purpose. They 
remarked, that, if tlie entire government of the 
Carnatic should be transferred to the hands of the 
Company, the station of Nabob of the Carnatic would 
be annihilated.” The answer of the commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English 
in India have so long, and successfully, made use of 
fiction, that they take their own fictions for realities. 

The commissioners had the confidence to telMhe re- 
gents, “ that the rank and dignity of the Nabob of 
Carnatic could not be injured,” by actual dethrone- 
ment. Nay, what is more, they state, in their re- 
port, that the argument, which they made use of to 
prove it, for they did not leave it without an argu- 
ment, “ was admitted by the Khans to be conclu- 
sive.” The Khans, notwithstanding, declined giving 
any answer, on a proposition of so much importance, 
till they got the benefit of consultation with the dif- 
ferent heads of the family ; and they were allowed 
till the next day to prepare for a final declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by representing, that 
the whole family, and the ministers of the late Na- 
bob, having been assembled to deliberate, had come 
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BOOK VI. to certain conclusions. All these persons were con- 

Chap. 10. vinredj that the British government would not insist 
1801 , upon the utmost severity of the terms which had 
been recently announced ; and they had ventured to 
propose a different plan, by which, in their opinion, 
the security, which was the professed aim of the 
Company, would be completely attained. Their pro- 
position was, to give up the reserved sovereignty 
over the Polygars, and the right of collecting the 
revenues in the assigned districts, and along with 
this to make some better regulations in regard to the 
debts. The commissioners repeated that “ the pro- 
position for vesting exclusively in the hands of the 
Company the entire administration of the civil and 
military government of the Carnatic contained the 
basis on which alone the proposed arrangement could 
be founded.” After strong expostulation, on both 
sides, the Khans declared, “ that they were prepared 
to give a decided answer ; and that the propositions 
which they had offered, and of which they delivered 
a written statement, contained finally, and unequi- 
vocally, the only terms on which they could accede 
to an arrangement of the affairs of the Carnatic by 
negotiation,” 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ulti- 
mate refusal from no lips but those of the Nabob 
himself. Upon their request, that he should be intro- 
duced, the Khans manifested considerable surprise; 
and expostulated against the proposition, on the 
ground both of decorum, from the recency of his 
father’s death, and the immaturity of his judgment, 
at eighteen years of age. " It was not,” say the 
commissioners, “ without a very long and tedious 
conversation, that we obtained from the Khans the 
appointment of a time for our receiving, from the 
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reputed son of Omdut ul Omrali, his own determina- BOOK vr. 
tion oil the proposition communicated to the two 
Khans.” I80i. 

On the second day, which was the 19th of July, 
the projected interview took place. The proposition 
was re-stated, to which the acquiescence of the young 
prince was required ; and the consequences held up 
to his view ; the title of Nabob, with the dignity and 
emoluments of the head of the family, if he complied ; 
the loss of all these advantages, if he refused. “ He 
replied, the Khans, being present, that he considered 
them to have been appointed by his father for the 
purpose of assisting him ; and that the object of his 
own counsels was not separate from that of the 
Khans.” He was then given to understand that 
Lord Clive, the Governor, required an interview with 
him. To this proposition also the Khans manifested 
mluctance, but they were immediately informed that 
it was altogether useless. During a short absence of 
the Khans, for the purpose of preparing the equipage 
of the prince, " the young man,” say the commis- 
sioners, “ with much apparent anxiety in his manner, 
whispered in a low tone of voice, that he had been 
deceived by the two Khans. Ali Hussain, accord- 
ingly, proceeded, without further communication with 
the two Khans, to the tent of the officer commanding 
the troops at Chepauk, at whicli place we had the 
honour of a personal interview with your Lordship.” 

The attendants of the Prince, including even the re- 
gents, were ordered to withdraw. At this meeting, 
it appears that the prince was even forward to de- 
clare his disapprobation of the refiisal given by the 
Khans to the proposition of his Lordship ; and “ pro- 
posed that a treaty should be prepared, upon the basis 
of vesting the entire civil and military government of 
the Carnatic in the hands of the Company; and ^ 
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^OK yi. stated, that he would be ready to execute the in- 
‘ strument, with, or without, the consent of the Khans, 
1801. at another separate conference, which was appointed, 
for tlie next day, within the lines of the British 
troops.” 

At that interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew 
his acquiescence of the former day, which he described 
as the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the 
moment. He was again conveyed to a tent, to meet 
with Lord Clive, apart from his attendants and ad- 
visers. Being informed, that his sentiments of yes- 
terday were understood to be still his real sentiments ; 
that his altered declaration might be the offspring of 
fear; that he was at present, however, within the 
British lines ; and, if it was necessary, should receive 
the effectual protection of the British power ; he said 
that he acted under no constraint, and that the de- 
termination he had now expressed was that of liis 
own deliberate, clear, and unalterable judgment. 
“ It was then explained to him,” say tlie commis- 
sioners, “ that no pains had been omitted, wliirli 
could warn him of the consequences he was about to 
incur ; that the duties of humanity towards him, and 
the duties of attcnlioii to the national character of 
the British government, had been satisfied ; tliat he 
had himself determined the situation in which he 
would hereafter be placed ; and that your Lordship, 
with concern for himself individually, now apprized 
him that his future situation would be that of a pri- 
vate person, hostile to the British interests, and de- 
pendant on the bounty of the Company. — This de- 
claration Ali Hussain received with a degree of com- 
posure and confidence, which denoted that he acted 
from no impression of fear ; and a smile of compla- 
cency which appeared on his countenance, throughout 
* this discussion, denoted an internal satisfaction at 
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the line of conduct he was pursuing. Being asked VI. 
if he wished to make any further observation, he said 
that he did not ; and being also asked whether he isoi. 
had any objection to the inti'oduction of the Khans 
into the tent, he said tliat he had none ; which being 
accordingly done, he was directed by your Lordship 
to leave the tent.” 

The British rulers had all along reserved to them- 
selves an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chi- 
canery about his birth, and had regularly denonai- 
nated him the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah; 
though all that is stated is, that his mother, which, 
according to the mussulman law, is a matter of in- 
difference, was not the principal among the women 
in the zenana; and though, at last, too, they precluded 
themselves from this pretence, by choosing him as 
the man with whom, in prefei’ence to all the rest of 
his family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose 
hands to accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed, on the 
part of Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut ul Omrah ; 
the English rulers directed their attention to Azeem 
ul Dowlah, a son of Ameer ul Omrah, who since the 
death of bis father, had been kept in a state of great 
seclusion and indigence. To m^e known the inten- 
tion of dealing witli him as successor to the Nabob 
iniglit shorten his days. But the English soon found 
an occasion of delivering themselves from this diffi- 
culty. The family resolved to place the son of Om- 
dut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they held 
him equally entitled by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessary 
to prevent that ceremony; for which purpose the 
troops, already commanding the entrance, took pos- 
session of the palace; and placed a guard of honour 
about Azeem ul Dowlah. He was not long kept ig- ^ 
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BOOK Vl.norant of what was to be done with him. The for- 
feiture of the government by Omdut ul Omrah ; and 
1801. “ that satisfaction and security,” as they expressed it, 
which the English rulers “ deemed to be necessary to 
the preservation of their interests in the Carnatic,” 
were explained to him ; and he was asked whether, 
if acknowledged as head and representative of the fa- 
mily, these were terms to which he would submit. 
He. made as little difficulty in expressing his com- 
pliance, as the circumstances in which he was placed 
gave reason to expect.* A reflection, however, sug- 
gests itself, which, at the time, the English rulers 
were probably too full of their object to make. If 
Azeem ul Dowlah had to the inheritance of the fa- 
mily any title wliatsoever, beside the arbitrary will 
of the English rulers, his title stood exempt from that 
plea of forfeiture on whicli the measure of dethrone- 
ment was set up. It was not so much as pretended 
that his father. Ameer ul Omrah, had any share in 
the pretended criminal coirespondence of the late and 
preceding Nabob ; and to punish a man for the sins 
of his grandfather, however it may be reconcileable 
with some systems of law, will not be denied, it is pre- 
sumed, to be utterly irreconcileable with the essential 
principles of justice. Besides, though in a certain 
sense of the word, a prince may forfeit his crown to 
his subjects, it w'as not in the relation of subject and 
prince, that the British Company and the Nabob of 
Arcot stood ; and in what sense it can be said that 
one prince forfeits his crown to another, it would not 
be easy to explain. 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, 
according to which all the powers of government were 

> The report from which the above particulars and quotations are 
taken, is in the volume of papers (p. 8 — 25 ), ordered by the House of 
. Commons to be printed, Slst and 23 d of June, 1801 . 
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delivered over in perpetuity to the English, and totally BOOK vi. 
and for ever renounced by the Nabob. Yet such is 
the memorable harmony, between the language which isoi, 
the English rulers desired to employ, and the actions 
they performed, that the first article of the treaty 
stands in the following words ; “ The Nabob Azeem 
ul Dowlah Behauder is hereby formally established in 
the state and rank, with the dignities dependant 
thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore Nabobs of the 
Carnatic ; and the possession thereof is hereby gua- 
ranteed by the Honourable East India Company to 
his said Highness Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder, who> 
has accordingly succeeded to the subahdarry of the 
territories of Arcot.” 

As a provision for the new Nabob, including the 
maintenance of the female establishment, or Mhal, of 
his father, one fifth part of the net revenues of the 
Carnatic were pledged. The Company engaged to 
make a suitable maintenance for the rest of the family, 
and took upon itself the whole of the debts of the pre- 
ceding Nabobs.' 

Against this revolution there was transmitted ta 
the home authorities a remonstrance in the name of 
the regents. A letter, as from the rejected Nabob, 
setting forth, in vehement and pathetic language, the 
proceedings which had taken place, and the cruel effects 
as regarded himself, with which they were attended,, 
was transmitted to two gentlemen in England, of the 
names of Hall and Johnstone, who acted there as agents 
of the deceased Nabob. The rest of the family con- 
tinued to vent their indignation, in acts of disrespect 
to the new Nabob, and in such other demonstra- 
tions as they dared to risk. The displays of their dis- 
satisfaction were sufficiently active and manifest to 


‘ See the Treaty apd Papers, ut supra, i. 74. 
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BOOK VI. give not only displeasure, but some degree of disturb- 
”***’ ance to the government. In due time, the approba- 
1801 . tion of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
a favour as often as acquisitions were made, not 
often denied, arrived in proper form. “ We have 
been induced,” said the Secret Committee, “ to 
postpone expressing our opinion on the late important 
transactions in the Carnatic, from a desire to be pre- 
viously furnished with every information which could 
bear in any material degree upon the question ; and 
we have accordingly waited with impatience for a 
review of the circumstances which led to the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic, which the Governor- 
General, in his letter of the 28th of September, 1801, 
to the Secret Committee, acquainted us he was then 
preparing, and which he proposed to forward by the 
Mornington packet.” The jMornington packet ar- 
rived, and the promised review was not received. It 
never was sent. The Directors accordingly were 
compelled to approve without it. “ We do not,” they 
say, “ feel ourselves called upon to enter into a detail 
of the circumstances connected with this case ; or to 
state at length the reasoning upon those circumstances 
which has led to the conclusion we have come to, 
after the fullest and most deliberate consideration. 
It is enougli to state to you, that we are fully prepared 
upon the facts, as at pi’esent before us, to approve and 
confirm the treaty in question ; and we are of opinion, 
that, acting under the instructions of the Governor- 
General, you stand fully justified, upon the evidence, 
written as well as oral, on which you proceeded, in 
deeming the rights of the family of Mahomed Ali, as 
existing under former treaties, to have been wholly 
forfeited by the systematic perfidy and treachery of 
the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, Wallajah, and Om- 
. dut ul Omrah, in breach of their solemn treaties with 
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the Company. The claims of the family having been BOOK vi. 
thus forfeited, and right having accrued to the Cora- 
pany of making provision, at their discretion, for the isoi. 
future safety of the Carnatic, we are further of opi- 
nion that the nature of the security which has been 
provided by the treaty, for the defence and preserva- 
tion of our interests in that quarter, is of a satisfactory 
description.” ^ 

One expression alone, in this quotation, appears, 
on the present occasion, to require any comment. 

The Directors say, that the Nabob Mahomed Ali 
forfeited the rights which he enjoyed “ under treaties 
with the Company.” But surely his right to the 
throne of the Carnatic was not created by any treaty 
with the Company. It had, for a long series of years, 
been acknowledged, and proclaimed by the English, 
as resting on a very different foundation. At the 
commencement of their political and military opera- 
tions in the Carnatic, the right of Mahomed Ali by 
inheritance, to the musnud of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of against the French ; 
and a zeal for the rights of the lawful Prince, was one 
of the colours with which they were most anxious to 
adorn their conduct. If, by the violation of a treaty, 
an hereditary sovereign incurs the forfeiture of his 
sovereignty, how would the case stand, not to speak 
of other sovereigns, with the East India Company 
itself? At a previous epoch, the Directors themselves 
had vehemently declared, that the treaty was violated; 
namely, by the assignments which the Nabob had 
granted on the districts set apart for securing the 
subsidy. All the rights, therefore, which a violation 

> Letter from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 
29tli of September, 1802, to the Gorernor ia Council of Fort St- 
George ; papers, ut supra, i. 153. 
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BOOK VI. of the treaty could forfeit, were of course forfeited, 
Chap. 10 . occasion. Yet the Directors by no means 

1802. pretended that they had a right to dethrone the Na- 
bob on that occasion.’ 

In the letter of Ali Hussain to the agents of the 
fanaily in England, “ Being informed,” he says, “ on 
the 29th, that a public notification had been made 
through tlie different streets of Madras, that the 
Ameer’s son would be placed on the musnud on the 
31st instant, under the influence of government, I 
immediately addressed the Governor with the advice 
of the regents, on the suggested measure, and pro- 
posed to accept the terms which had been at first 
offered ; a measure which my mind revolted at, but 
which seemed to be demanded by the trying exigen- 
cies of the moment ; and I felt confidence within my- 
self, that, if my offer had been accepted, the liberality 
of the British nation would have never held me bound 
by conditions which had been so compulsorily imposed 
on me ; or would have ameliorated a situation, that 
had been produced by means, which neither honour, 
nor justice could bear to contemplate. My address 
was wholly and totally disregarded.” ■ 

Of this offer no mention whatsoever appears in the 
correspondence of the Company’s servants with their 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802, the deposed Nawaub 
died. He was residing in the apartments of the 
Sultana Nissa Begum, his paternal aunt, when the 
malady, supposed a dysentery, began ; and, in display 
of the resentments of the family, his situation was 
concealed from the English government, and the 
medical assistance of the English refused, till the case 

' Vide supra. 

Papers, ut supra, ordered to be prii)ted 21st and 23d of June, 1802. 
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Possession of Pondiche^iy resumed. 

was desperate. Nearly at the same time, died Ameer BOOK vi. 
Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjore.’ Chap, lo. 

Pondicherry having been restored to the French, 1803. 
agreeably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed 
the English by sending out a great list of military 
officers ; seven generals, and a proportional number 
in the inferior ranks, with 1,400 regular troops, and 
100,000/. in specie. The speedy renewal of the war 
gave them relief from their fears. Possession of Pon- 
dicherry was resumed by the English in 1 803 ; but 
the French Admiral, Linois, had intelligence suffi- 
ciently prompt, to enable him to escape with the 
fleet.® 


' Pnpers, ut supra, i. Qo, 96, 145, 146. 

° Papers, ordered to be printed in 1806, No. 25, p 199. 
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Two sets of Princes, connected with the English ; 
one, whom they made resign both the military, 
and the civil powers of their government ; awo - 
ther, whom they made resign only the military 
powers — Endeavour to make the Peshxca resign the 
military part of his governmeiit — Negotiations 
for that purpose from 1798 to 1802 — Negotia- 
tions ioith Dowlut Row Scindiafor a similar pur- 
pose — The dependance of all the Mahratta states 
expected as the effect of the resignation to the 
English of the military power of any one of 
them — Negotiation with Scmdia ineffectual— 
War between Scindia and Holkar — The Peshca 
driven from Poona — For the sake of being re- 
stored by English arms, the Pesima consents to 
the 7'esignation of his military power — A treaty 
for that purpose signed at Bassein — The Govei'- 
nor-Gener'ol expects, that the other Mahratta 
states xoill not dare to quarrel with the English 
on account of the treaty of Bassein — Scmdia 
assembles his troops, and marches to the vicinity 
of Boorhanpore — Persevering attempts to make 
Scindia execute a treaty similar to that of Bas- 
sein — The Peshwa restored — Probability of a 
war with the Mahratta Princes on account of 
the treaty of Bassein— Junction of the armies of 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar — Scindia and 
the Rajah required by the English to quit their 
present menacingposition, and replace their armies 
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Relations with the Princes of India. 

at their usual stations — Scindia and the Rajah 
evading compliance^ the English regar'd them as 
enemies — Arguments by which the Governor- 
General endeavoured to prove that the line of 
policy which led to this crisis was good — Investi- 
gation of those arguments. 


The relations, which the British government endea- BOOK vi, 
voured to establish with the Princes of India, were 
different in different circumstances. They with 1802. 
whom their connection was the hibst intimate, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore, theNaBoB 
of Oude, formed one class. Another was formed by 
those who stood in the circumstances of the Nizam, 
of the Peshvva, and other Mahratta powers. 

From the Princes of the first class, it had lately 
been the object of the British government to take 
away not only the military, but likewise the” civil 
power, in the countries to which their titles respec- 
tively extended : and, leaving them the name of sove- 
reign, to make them simply pensioners of state. With 
the rest, this object had been completely attained : 

With the Nabob of Oude, it was found expedient to ' 
make something of a compromise. A sort of dele- 
gated administration, which, however, he bound him- 
self to carry on according to the pleasure of the dele- 
gator, was left to him in civil affairs, in a portion, not 
much more than a third, of his former dominions. 

To this point the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment had advanced by degrees. At first they were 
neither very high, nor very definite. The English, 
for their own security, found it necessary to aid the 
Princes in defending themselves; and the Princes 
agreed to re-imburse the English for the expenses 
which they incurred. 

The powers of government, that is, in India, the* 


I 
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BOOK VI. powers of the sovereign, may be looked upon as di- 
vided (in India they arc very conspicuously divided) 
1802. into two portions ; the one, the military power ; the 
other, the civil power ; the one consisting in authority 
over the military force ; the other in the administra- 
tion of what is called the civil or non-military affairs 
of the state, the collection of the revenue, judicature, 
and police. 

The English arrived at the first remarkable stage, 
when they made the Princes, with whom they were 
most nearly connected, strip themselves of their mili- 
tary power, to place it in the hands of the English. 
At this stage affairs remained during a considerable 
number of years. The sovereigns, placed in these 
circumstances, held their civil power in a state of ab- 
solute dependance. When the civil power, also, was 
taken away from them, nothing of sovereign remained, 
but the name. They were in the situation of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, only in the hands of a people, to 
whom it was agreeable to treat them with more in- 
dulgence. 

\ With the Princes of the second class, the object at 
which the British goverament had begun to aim, was, 
^to make each of them resign the military part of his 
power to the English. In respect to the Nizam, the 
business had been effectually accomplished by the 
treaty of 1800 ; when he agreed to receive the sub- 
sidiary force of the English, and alienated a great 
proportion of his dominions to defray its expense. 
The eagerness with which Lord Wellesley endea- 
voured to establish the same relations with the prin- 
cipal Mahratta states, he himself informs us, was ex- 
treme. 

It had suited the English, in their transactions 
with the Mahratta people, to suppose in the chief- 
tain, called the Feshwa, a species of sovereign autho- 
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rity ; over tlie rest of the Mahrntta potentates ; an book vr. 
authority, which it was abundantly evident that he 
did not exercise, and to which it was equally evidejit isoa. 
that the rest of the Princes paid no respect. In the 
spirit of this policy, it was the' wish of Lord Wel- 
lesley to induce the Peshwa, in preference to all the 
rest of the Mahratta chiefs, to consign the defence 
of his government and dominions to a British force, 
and to alienate a part of those dominions for the 
maintenance of that force ; an aiTangement which 
that Governor denominates, “ an intimate alliance, 
founded upon principles which should render the 
British influence and military force the main support 
of that power.” ' 

In 1798. when the Nizam consented to transfer 
the military powers of government within his domi- 
nions to the English, a similar proposal of " general 
defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee,” ® as it is 
called by Lord Wellesley, was strongly pressed upon' 
the Peshwa. The moment was conceived to be 
favourable. “ The authority of Baajy Rao,” says 
the Governor-General, “ was then reduced to* a state 
of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his coun- 
sels, by the instability and treachery of his disposition, 
and by the prevalence of internal discord ; and in that 
crisis, his government was menaced with destruc- 
tion, by the overbearing power of Scindia. It was 
evident that the Peshwa could not expect to be 
relieved from the oppressive control of Scindia, and 
to be restored to a due degree of authority within 
his own dominions, by any other means than by the 

> Govcmor-Gcneral’s Narrative of the late Transactions in the Mah- 
rntta empire: East India Papers, Mahratta War, 1803, ordered to be 
printed 5lh and 22d of June, 1804, p. 304. 

« Ibid. 

VOL. VI. 
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BOOK VI. aid of the British power.” ^ The Governor-General 
informs us, that Bajce Rao did oven apply to liim 
1802. for assistance. But wlien lie was made to under- 
stand, that it would he granted only on the condition 
of permanently confiding his defence to a British 
force ; that is, of transferring his military power to 
the hands of tlie English, “ he deliberately,” says 
the Governor-General, “ preferred a situation of de- 
gradation and danger, with nominal independence, 
to a more intimate connection with the British power; 
which,” adds the Governor-General, snffieiently dis- 
closing his views, •* could not be formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant pro- 
tection of our arms, without, at the same time, 
establishing onr ascendancy in the IMahratta empire.’' ’ 
The length of time, during which the Peshwa amused 
the Governor-General, is thus commented upon by 
that disappointed ruler: “ Subsequent events justify 
a conclusion, that the long and systematic course of 
deceitful policy, pursued by the Peshwa on this occa- 
sion, was not less the result of a determined spirit of 
hostility, than of his characteristic jealousy and irre- 
solution.” ’ 

The prospect of the war between the British power 
and Tippoo Sultaun inspired not the Peshwa, we 
are assured by the Governor-General, with any of 
the sentiments of a generous ally; but turned his 
attention solely to the advantages which the crisis 
presented “ to the faithless and sordid policy of that 
Prince ;” who not only, “ by a course of studied and 
systematic deceit, avoided all active interference in 

< Governor-Genernl's instructions to the resident at Poona, dated 
23d of June, 1802, transmitted in Letter from the Governor-General 
to the Secret Committee, dated 24th of December, 1802, and received 
the 9th of May, 1803. Ibid. p. 34. 

’ Ibid. 




•> Ibid. 
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the contest, but actually maintained an amicable BOOK vi. 
intercourse with the enemy.” * CnAr.ii. 

The Governor-General even makes profession of 1802. 
having been duped by the Peshwa. “ His Excel- 
lency,” says he, speaking of himself in the third 
person, a novelty which this Governor-General in- 
troduced, and of which, in the end, the Directors 
complained, “ in a letter addressed to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, under date the 20th of March, 

1799, expressed his conviction, that the disposition 
of the Court of Poonah continued perfectly favourable 
to the British interests ; and that want of power 
would be the sole cause of its inaction, in the event 
of a war with Tippoo Sultaun.” The course of the 
war, however, he says, suggested doubts ; and at the 
termination of it they were confirmed, “ by the cor- 
respondence between Tippoo Sultaun and his agents 
at Poonah, and by letters from Nana Furnavese, 
and other Mahratta chieftains, to Tippoo Sultaun, 1 
■which were discovered among the records of Seiin- j - * 
gapatam. The combined evidence of those docu- 
ments, and of the Peshwa’s conduct during the war, 
affords unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis- 
position towards the British power; and justifies a 
conclusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour ! 
the enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused '< 
his cause.” 

Here was the conduct most exactly, which had 
been ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and by which 
that prince was declared to have forfeited his throne. 

The Nabob of Arcpt, and the Peshwa were both 
princes, connected, by treaty, in alliance with the 
British power. Both were accused of violating the ob- 
ligations of that treaty, by con-esponding with Tippoo 


' Letters, ut siiprsi, p. 34. 
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BOOK VI. Sultaun. "Wc have seen the treatment bestowed upon 
Chap. 11. . -j. j.gn^jjins to contrast with it, that which 

1802 . was bestowed upon the other, of the two offenders. 

“ Although,” says the Governor-General, “ the 
faithless conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived 
him of all title to participate in the advantages of tlie 
war, but exposed him to the just resentment of the 
allie.s, the Governor-General determined to refrain 
from any measures of a vindictive nature : and to 
adopt the more liberal policy — of conciliating the 
Peshwa’s interests — and of providing for the security 
of the allies, and for the general tranquillity of India— 
by repeating his invitation to the Peshwa to accede 
to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
mutual guarantee ; which his Excellency had before 
unsuccessfully offered to the Peshwa’s acceptance.” ' 

Such was the difference of treatment intended for 
the Peshwa. The following was the result. “ At 
the close of the war in 1799,” says the Governor- 
General, “ the propositions for the conclusion of dc- 
t fensive.and subsidiary engagements with the Peslnva 

were renewed ; under circumstances of peculiar ad- 
vantage to the latter ; M-ho, by acceding to Iho.'^o 
propositions, would not only have been emancipated 
from the oppressive control of Scindia, and have been 
reinstated in the due exercise of his authority — but 
would have been admitted to a participation in the 
conquered territory of Alysore. 

“ But, after a vexatious and illusory discussion of 
the propositions, during a period of several mouths, 
the negotiation was closed, by the Peshwa’s rejection 
of the conditions of defensive alliance, under any 
admissible modification of them. 

“ The circumstances of that negotiation afford the 


' Letter, ut supra, Ibiil. p. 34. 
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strongest reason to believe, that the Peshwa never book vi. 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on 
the basis of those propositions ; and that he had no 1802 . 
other intention, from the commencement of the 
negociation, than, to avoid the consequences of an 
unqualified refusal to treat ; to deceive the public, 
and the Governor-General, by the appearances of a 
disposition to concur in the views of the British 
government for the tranquillity of India ; and to 
deter Scindia from the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that the Peshwa 
had it in his power, and in his contemplation, to 
avail himself of the protection of the British arms.” ^ 

Nor were these the only occasions on which the 
Peshwa had been importuned on the same subject. 

“ The negotiations,” continues the same high reporter, 

“ which followed the renewal of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s propositions, in the month of April, 1800, were 
conducted, on the part of the Peshwa, in the same 
spirit of temporizing policy, and studied evasion, 
which characterized liis conduct in every previous 
discussion. His long and degrading subjection to 
the power of Scindia; his repeated experience of 
the perfidy and violence of that unprincipled chief- 
tain ; the internal distraction which prevailed in his 
government ; and the consciousness of his inability to 
relieve himself from the pressure of his accumulated 
difiSculties, and to secure the efficient exercise of his 
authority ; were insufficient to subdue the emotions 
of his jealous fears, and to induce him to rely, with 
confidence on the protection of that state, which 
alone possessed the power and the will to extricate 
him from his embarrassments, and to place him in a 
situation of comparative dignity and security. Those 


Letter, ut &u;ira, Ibid. p. 34.’ 
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Consequences expected 

negotiations were closed in the month of September, 
1800, when various unprecedented acts of violence 
and extortion, on the part of Scindia, had aggravated 
the pressure of the Peshwa, and virtually annihilated 
his authority — by the Peshwa’s absolute rejection of 
the principal articles of the Governor-General’s pro- 
position. 

“ And he may be considered to have rejected those 
propositions again, by his refusal to become a party 
in the treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded 
with the Nizam in October, 1800, which was ten- 
dered to his acceptance.” * 

But the complaints of the Governor- General are 
not confined to the arts by which the Peshwa en- 
deavoured to preserve the advantage of appearing to 
enjoy the friendship of the British government, and 
at the same time to avoid the transference and loss 
of his military power. “ W'hile these several nego- 
tiations were depending,” says the same great inform- 
ant, “ the Peshwa was at different times employed 
in carrying on intrigues at the court of Hyderabad, 
to effect the dissolution of the alliance between the 
Company and the Nizam, and to engage his High- 
ness to unite with the Mahrattas, at any future fa- 
vourable opportunity, for the subversion of the British 
power.” ^ 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa 
came forward with a proposal “ for subsidizing a 
body of British troops.” To this, according to the 
Governor-General, he was “ influenced, either by 
views and intentions similar to those which regulated 
his conduct during the negotiations of 1799 and 
1800; or, if sincere in his proposal, by the hope of 
obtaining the aid of the British for the re-establish- 


Letter, ut !>upru, Ibid. 35. 
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ment and security of his authority, without hazarding 
the introduction of that degree of control and as- 
cendancy, which,” says the Governor-General, “ it 
must be our interest to establish in the Alahratta 
state, and which it is his object to avoid.” ' 

“ The Peshwa,” continues the Governor-General, 
“is aware, that the permanent establishment of a 
British force, in the vicinity of Poonah, would imme- 
diately place him, in some degree, in a state of 
dependance upon the British power. And, there- 
fore, he has stipulated, that the subsidiary force 
shall be retained within the Company’s dominions 
at all times, except when he shall require its actual 
services.” - For the charges of the troops, the Peshwa 
proposed to assign a territory, in a part of the Mah- 
ratta country, over which he had only a nominal 
authority, and “ the cession of which,” says the 
Governor-General, “ would not in any degree con- 
tribute to I’cnder the Peshwa dependant on the sup- 
port of the Bi'itish ])ower.” ^ Because this arrange- 
ment would be extremely advantageous to the Peshwa, 
without yielding correspondent advantage's to the 
British government, it was the opinion of the Gover- 
nor-General, that it ought to be rejected. But he was 
of opinion, that rather than not get a British force 
subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwa ; that is, 
placed in the service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was adviseable to consent to his proposi- 
tion with regard to the station of the troops, provided 
he would make an acceptable provision in land, or 
even in money, for their maintenance. The Governor- 
General reasoned thus ; “ The measure of subsidizing 
a British force, even under the limitations which the 
Peshwa has annexed to that proposal, must imme- 
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diatcly place him, in some degree, in a state of de- 
pendance upon the British power; provided that 
measure be uncombined with any other arrangement, 
calculated to defeat its operation. The dependance 
of a state, in any degree, upon the power of another, 
naturally tends to promote a sense of security, de- 
rived from the support of a foreign power ; produces 
a relaxation of vigilance and caution ; and the opera- 
tion of natural causes, in augmenting the dependance 
of the Peshwa on the British power, under the opera- 
tion of the proposed engagements, would be accele- 
rated by the effect which those engagements would 
produce, of detaching the state of Poonah from the 
other members of the Mahratta empire.” ' 

When “ the Governor-General,” tlicse are his own 
words, “ notwithstanding his fidiuent disappointments 
in the accomplishment of his salutary views, deter- 
mined, in June, 1802, to renew his negotiations for 
the conclusion of an improved system of alliance with 
the court of Poonah ; the increased distraction in the 
Mahratta state, the rebellion of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
and his successes against the combined forces of the 
Peshwa and Scindia, appeared to constitute a crisis of 
aifmrs, favourable to the success of the proposed nego- 
tiation at Poonah. In the course of the discussions 
which ensued, the Peshwa manifested a desire to con- 
tract defensive engagements with the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent so- 
licitude, than had marked his conduct at any former 
occasion. The Peshwa, however, continued to with- 
hold his consent to any admissible modiheatiuns of 
.the Governor-General’s propositions, until Jeswunt 
\Rao Holkar, at the head of a formidable army, ac- 
tually arrived in the vicinity of Poonah.” ‘ 

< Letter, iit supra. Ibid. p. 37. 

» Governur-General’s Narrative, Ibid. p. 305 
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of the Mahralta Stalti,. 

The crisis to which the Mahratta affairs were then bookvi. 
approaching, was preceded and produced by the fol- Chap, ii. 
lowing circumstances. 1802. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, one of the leaders in the 
army of the first Peshwa, was instrumental in push- 
ing the conquests of the Mahrattas towards the north ; 
and, according to the usual policy of the Mahratta 
government, received a portion of territory, in the 
province of Malwa, for the support of his troops. 

This happened about the year 1736; and laid the 
foundation of the sovereignty of the Holkar family ; 
for, as the power of the primary government declined, 
that of the principal viceroys, according to custom, 
became independent ; and, although the memory of 
their primitive connexion with the Peshwa was not 
yet olilitcrated, they not only acted as his equals, but 
frequently as his masters ; and on no occasion, except 
when it suited their interest, allowed their will to be 
governed by his. IMulhar Rao Holkar died in the 
year 1766. He was succeeded by his nephew Tuck- 
ajec Plolkar. This Prince reigned till the year 1797. 

He left four sous, CasheeRao, Mulhar Rao,' Eithojee 
Holkar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar ; the two former 
alone by the wife, or principal female in his haram. 

Cashee Rao succeeded Tuckajee, as the eldest son by 
his wife. A dispute, however, soon arose between 
Cashee Rao and his brother Mulhar Rao, who claimed 
an equal share of the inheritance ; and they both re- 
paired to Poonah, for the pur[)ose of settling their 
disputes by the intervention of the Peshwa. 

Dowlut Rao Scindia exercised at that time a de- 
spotic authority over the Peshwa ; and regarded the 
occasion as highly favourable .for adding the posses- 
sions of the Holkar family to his own. Having made 
his terms with Cashee Rao, who is said to have re- 
nounced a claim of sixty, and paid a' sum of six lacs , 
of rupees, he surprised and slaughtered Mulhar Rao 
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BOOK VI. with all his attendants, at Poonah, in the month of 
September, 1797. The wife of Mulhar Rao, left 
1802. in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was 
named Khundeh Rao. Scindia possessed himself of 
the person of the infant ; retained Cashee Rao, in a 
state of dependance ; and proposed to govern the 
Holkar dominions in his name. The two brothers 
Eithojee and Juswunt Rao had attached themselves 
to the cause of Mulhar Rao, and were both at Poonah 
at the time of his murder. Eithojee fled to Kolapoor, 
where he was taken, in the commission of hostilities; 
sent to Poonah ; and deprived of his life. .Teswunt 
Rao made his escape to Nagpoor ; and was protected 
for some time ; but the instigations of Scindia at last 
prevailed, and the Rajah placed him in confinement. 
He contrived to effect his escape, and fled to Mehys- 
ser, on the Nerbuddah. Scindia, at that time deeply 
engaged in his schemes for securing the ascendancy 
at Poonah, had not leisure to pursue the fugitive with , 
vigour and expedition, and probably thought his re- 
sources too contemptible to excite any apprehension. 
This reinissness enabled Jeswunt Rao to avail him- 
self of the means which so plentifully exist in India, 
of collecting an army of adventurers, by the prospect 
of plunder. It was not till the year 1801, that Scin- 
dia really became alarmed at the progress of Jeswunt 
, Rao. He then began to collect an army on the Ner- 
buddah, and ordered the chiefs in his dependance to 
join him with the smallest possible delay. On the 
14th of October, 1801, a general engagement took 
place between the armies of the two chieftains, in the 
neighbourhood of Indore, the capital of the Holkar 
family. Holkar was completely vanquished, and fled 
with the loss of his artillery and baggage.^ 


* For thebc particularb, of tlie (iib|iutc butween Scindia and IluikarA 
see the same volume ')f PcirHaincntary Pajn'rs, p. 1, .'j* 
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proposed with Sctndia. 

In this situation of affairs, a favourable opportunity BOOK VI. 
appeared to the Governor-General to present itself, 
of extending his favourite plan for engrossing the 1802 . 
military power of the princes in India, or (as he him- 
self chose rather to name it) “ the system of general 
defensive alliance and guarantee.” Colonel Collins, 
who had acted for some time as resident at Futty 
Ghur, was, in the month of December, 1801, directed 
to repair to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindia. And 
in the instructions of the Governor-General to that 
officer, dated the 15th of January 1802, are the fol- 
lowing words : “ The events which have lately oc- 
curred in Hindostan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut Rao Scindia, appear to his Excel- 
lency to afford a more favourable opportunity, than 
any which has hitherto offered, of persuading that 
chieftain to become a party, in the proposed system of 
defensive alliance and reciprocal guarantee, under the 
provisions of the treaty concluded with his Highness 
the Nizam, on the 12th of October, 1800.” 

The next paragraph of this official paper is impor- 
tant, as exhibiting the views of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, with regard to the effect which this defensive 
alliance, with any one of the Mahratta powers, would 
have upon all the rest. Accoiding to him it would 
produce one of two effects. Either it would compel 
them to give up their military power, in imitation of 
the state which had submitted to that stipulation ; or, 
it would place them “ in a dependent and subordi- 
nate condition,” — a condition in which ” all their 
ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would be con- 
troled.” “ It may reasonably,” says the Governor- 
General, “ be expected, that the success of a nego- 
tiation, for that purpose, with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
will materially promote the complete accomplishment 
of his Excellency’s views, by inducing the other hlah- . 
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BOOK VI. ratta powers to concur in the proposed arrangement, 
Chap. 11. ^ yjg^y avoid the dependant and subordinate 

1802 . condition to xohich they must he reduced, by their 
exclusion from an alliance, of xvhich the operation, 
with respect to them, must he, to control all ambi- 
tious viexos and aggressive designs on their part, 
without affording to those powers the benefits of the 
general guarantee.” The doctrine of the Governor- 
General, therefoi’e, was, that, in this manner, every 
one of the Mahratta states would become dependent 
upon the English government ; those who accepted 
■ the alliance, by the alliance ; those who did not 
accept it, by being deprived of it ; the same happy 
effect, in two opposite cases, by the same ingenious 
combination of means. 

In regard to the terms of the proposed alliance, 
the document in question says, “ The general condi- 
tions to which, in conformity to the proposed arrange- 
ment, it is desirable that Scindia should accede, are, 
1st. To subsidize a considerable British force, to bo 
stationed within his dominions : 2dly. To cede in 
perpetual sovereignty to the Company, an extent of 
territory, the net produce of wliich shall be adequate 
to the charges of that force : 3dly. To admit tlie 
arbitration of the British government, in all disputes 
and differences, between Scindia and his Highness the 
Nizam, and, eventually, lx:tween Scindia, and the 
other states of Hindostan : and 4thly. To dismiss all 
the subjects of France now in his service, and to 
pledge himself never to entertain in his service persons 
of that description.” 

It was declared to be “ extremely desirable that 
Scindia should subsidize the same number of British 
troops, as is subsidized by his Highness the Nizam.” 
If Scindia, however, as was suspected, would not, 
. unless in a case* of extreme necessity, agree to that 
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proposal with Scmdia. 

proposal, the Governor-General was inclined to come book vi. 
down in his terms. He would consent to such a 
number of troops as even that of two battalions. The isoa. 
obligation of submitting Scindia’s relations with other 
states, to the will of the English, it was not, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General, very material to 
exact ; for this reason, that, if the other conditions 
were accepted, this would follow, as a necessary con- 
sequence, whether agreeable to Scindia or not. “ His 
Excellency,” says the paper of instructions, “ consi- 
ders Scindia’s positive consent to the third condition, 
to be an object of inferior importance to the rest : as, 
without any specific stipulation, the arbitration of the 
British government will necessarily be admitted, to an 
extent proportioned to the ascendancy, which that 
government will obtain, over Scindia, under the pro- 
posed engagements — and to the power which it will 
possess of controling his designs.” ‘ 

Though Scindia had not only been disposed to re- 
ceive, but forward to invite the British resident to his 
camp, he would offer no specific proposition when 
Colonel Collins arrived. It was the wish of the Bri- 
tish negotiator, who joined the camp of Scindia on 
the 20th of February, 1802, to draw from that chief- 
tain a declaration of a desire for British assistance , 
and afterwards to present the scheme of the Governor- 
General as the condition on which that advantage 
might be obtained. Scindia, however, would not ad- 
mit that be had any other motive for desiring the 
presence of a British resident, than to cement the 
friendship which already subsisted between him and 
the British government ; and to possess a more imme- 
diate channel of communication : especially, “ as he 
was guarantee to the treaty between the English 
government and the Peshwa;” in this expression. 


‘ Papevi, ut supra, p 7 — 9, 
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BOOK VI. exhibiting, even at this early period, his jealousy mth 
respect to tlie negotiation, which was now carrying 
1802 . on at Poonah, for superseding the existing treaty with 
the Peshwa, by a treaty upon the Governor-General’s 
favourite system, called “ the system of defensive al- 
liance, and mutual guarantee.” 

After time for ascertaining the state of Scindia’s 
counsels, the resident informed the Governoi’-General, 
that “ Scindia was anxiously desirous to preserve tlie 
relations of friendship at that time subsisting between 
him and the English government. At the same time,” 
said he, “ I consider it my indispensalile duty to ap- 
prize your Excellency, that I am firmly persuaded he 
feels no inclination whatever to improve those rela- 
tions.” In other words, he was not yet brought so 
low, as willingly to descend into that situation, in 
which a participation in the " system of defensive 
alliance and mutual guarantee” would of necessity 
place him. 

It is important, at the same time, to observe the 
opinion of this select servant of the Company, with 
regard to the influence which the treaty so eagerly 
pursued with the Peshwa would have upon the in- 
terests of Scindia ; an influence sufficient to make 
him court as a favour what he nov.^ rejected as equi- 
valent to the renunciation of his independence and 
power. “ Indeed,” says the resident, “ ivere the 
Peshwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force from 
our government, I should, in this event, entertain 
strong hopes, that Scindia, apprehensive lest the au- 
thority of the head of the Mahratta empire might he 
exerted against himself, would solicit as a favour to 
be admitted to the benefit of the treaty of general 
defensive alliance.” The resident, in this instance, 
declared his belief, that the same effect would result 
from this treaty with regard to Scindia, as the Go- 
vernor-General had stated to him would be the effect 
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of such a treaty, with any one of the Mahratta powers, BOOK VI. 
upon every one of the rest.' 

As the resident was convinced, that, in the present isos, 
circumstances, it was vain to hope for the submission 
of Scindia to the system of the Governor-General, he 
thought the dignity of the British government would 
best be consulted, by forbearing to present the pro- 
position.'' 

Holkar repaired so quickly the disaster sustained 
near Indore, that early in 1802 he resolved to change 
the scene of his operations from iMalwa to Poona, 

Cashce Rao, who had been allowed to repair to Can- 
deish, had for some time shown a disposition to aid 
in canying on a joint u ar against Scindia, for the 
preservation of the Holkar dominions ; but as the re- 
sources both of his mind and of his fortune were 
small, so he had latterly professed his determination 
to adhere to a system of neutrality in the dispute be- 
tween Scindia and Jesn unt Rao. The release of the 
infant Khundeh Rao had been aln'ays demanded by 
Jeswunt Rao, as a condition without which he would 
listen to no terms of accommodation. Repsesenting 
Cashee Rao as incapacitated by mental imbecility for 
the exercise of the powers of government, he pro- 


■ On this subject he furthei says, in the same dispatch ; “ It must 
likeviise be consideied; th.it, howeser much it .nay be the interest of 
the Peshwa to encage in the detensue alliance, with a view to the resto- 
ration of the due evei else of his authoiity, as head of the Mahratta 
empiic ; yet that Scindia is by ro means in a similar predicament. On 
the coiUr.tiy, as the Mahai.ija (Scindia), by the leal supeiionty of his 
powei, is now enabled tu intimidate Baajee Rao into concessions suit- 
able to Ins pui poses, he is appaiently uiged, by pimciples of self-interest, 
not only to decline becoming a paity himself in the treaty, but more- 
over to evert bis utmost influence, m oider to prevent the Feshwa from 
entering into engagements, which, if carried to the extent originally 
proposed, would completely render him alike independent of Scindia, 
and of every other chieltain of the Mahratta state.” 

<■ See the Dispatch of Colonel Collins, dated Ougeni, Sth of Match, 
1802, Ibid. p. 13 — IS. • 
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Holkar defeats Sciiidin. 

BOOK VI. claimed the infant, head of the Ilolkar family ; de- 
manded, as uncle, the custody of his person, and the 
1802. administration of his dominions ; and gave out his 
design of marching to Poona, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving justice at the hand of the Peshwa ; that is, of 
putting down the authority of Scindia, with respect 
to whom the Peshwa had long been placed in a state 
of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of tlie year 1802, Holkar had 
prepared a large, and as compared witli that of his 
opponents a well disciplined army ; and began his 
march to the south. Scindia, alive to the danger 
which threatened his interests at Poona, detached a 
large portion of his armj' under one of his principal 
generals, Suddasheo Bhow. This force arrived in 
the vicinity of Poona, at the close of the month of 
September; and afterwards effected a junction i\ith 
the troops of the Peshwa. On the 25th of Octobci 
the two armies engaged. After a warm cannonade ot 
about three hours, the cavalry of Holkar made a ge- 
neral charge. The cavalry of Scindia gave wnj, 
when that of Holkar cutting in upon the line of in- 
fantry, put them to flight and obtained a decisive 
victory.* 


1 Papers, nt supi.), p. 25», 343.— On the 8tl) of Maich Coloiirl 
Collins, III the camp of .Sandia, estimated the piospects olllolkai thus • 
“Since the defeat of Jesnuiit llan at Indoit, «hcie l.e lost llii «liole 
of his artillen, this chicfhas nieicly hi cii able to raiij on a dejnedatrns 
war; and ai, he ijosscsscs no other means of subsistmi; Ins tinops, than 
by plundeiins, it is not unlikely that they in.iy dispcisc (liniim the lains 
monsoon. Yet should he e»en find it pi.ictK.ihle to ret.ini tlicni in Ins 
service, still they are not so Ibiniidablc, oithci fioin discipline oi nnin- 
bers, as to create any senous grounds of alaim to tins couit” (Ibid, 
p. 14). The Gosernor-General, in his lettei to the Scci et Cominittoe, 
a4th ofDecembei, 1802, speaking of the situation of the Peshwa, pie- 
vious to the battle of the 24th of October, says, “ The siipeiioiity of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkai’s hoops, in number and discipline, to I hose of "the 
Peshwa and Bowlut Rao Scindia, lendcred the issue of ans contest 
nearly certain.” Ibid. p. 29. 
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Tiffecfi ufmi ihc Peshiva. 

Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity 
of resident to Poona, in the moiitli oC December of 
the preceding year, with much reliance upon his ap- 
proved ability and diligence for leading the Peshwa 
to a conformity with the earnest wishes of the Eng- 
lish government, on the subject of the defensive d- 
liance. 

A few days before the arrival of Colonel Close, the 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his 
predecessor, his consent “to subsidize a permanent 
force of the Company’s infantiy, to the extent of six 
battalions, with the corresponding artillery, as the 
Governor-General had proposed ; and to assign terri- 
tory in Hindustan, producing twenty-five lacs of ru- 
pees annual revenue ; but that the troops should be 
retained within the Company’s dominions at all times, 
except when the Peshwa should formally require their 
actual services.” Tliei'e was still a great distance 
between the compliance of the Peshwa, and the Go- 
venor-General’s demands. “ I am to have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 
“ this evening : when I will make a final effort to 
convince his Highness of the lasting security, power, 
and prosperity,” (such was the language which the 
Governor-General and his agents held even to one 
another upon their scheme for reducing to dependance 
the Princes of Hindustan,) “ which he wdll derive 
from embracing your Lordship’s proposals j though I 
apprehend, that nothing short of imminent and cer- 
tain destruction will induce him to make concessions, 
which militate w ith his deep-rooted Jealousy and pre- 
judices,” (so the aversion to a final renunciation of all 
independent power was coolly denominated ;) “ of 
which he thinks,” continues the dispatch, “ that he 
has already made extraordinary sacrifices.” ^ 

• 

' I'apc-rii, ut iupra. p. 39, 40. 
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1802. 


Proposal of a Suhsidiari/ jIUhincc 

The negotiation languislied for six months, because 
the Governor-General, who, during a considerable 
part of that time, was earnestly endeavouring to ac- 
complish a similar treaty with Dowlut Kao Scindia, 
did not transmit to the resident his instructions upon 
the subject of this proposal, till the month of June. 

During this interval, the new resident had time to 
make his observations upon tlic character and views of 
the Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 
report. “ Every day’s experience,” said he, “ tends 
to strengthen the impression, that from the first, your 
Lordship’s amicable and liberal views, in relation to 
this state, have not only been discordant with the 
natural disposition of the Peshwa ; but totally adverse 
to that selfish and wicked policy, which, in a certain 
degree, he seems to have realised: A slight recur- 
rence to the history of his machinations is sufficient 
to demonstrate, that, in the midst of personal peril, 
and the lowest debasement, he viewed the admission 
of permanent support from your Lordship with aver- 
sion.” 

“ With regard to the Peshwa’s government,” he 
says, “ it .seems, if possible, to become less respect- 
able every day. The great families of the state, 
with whom he is at variance, prevail over him at every 
contest.” ' 

When the instructions of the Governor-General 
arrived, he remarked, upon the stipulation of the 
Peshwa respecting the station of the subsidized batta- 
lions, that “ if the Peshwa should ever conclude sub- 
sidiary engagements on these terras, he would never 
apply for the aid of the stipulated force, except in 
cases of the utmost emergency : and his expectation, 
probably, is, that the knowledge of his ability to com- 
mand so powerful a body of troops would alone he 


' Fapei-c, in -lUpra, p. 42, 40 
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sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and to BOOK VL 

preclude any attempt which might otherwise he made 

for the subversion of it.” 1802 . 

On the next great point, “ as the Peshwa,” he 
said, “ prcbably derives no revenue from the territory 
whicli he proposes to assign for the charges of the 
subsidiary force ; and his authority in it is merely 
nominal, his jjower and resources would not in any 
degree be reduced by the cession ; and the situation 
of the districts would bo too distant and distinct from 
those territories in which the Peshwa’s authority is 
established and acknowledged, to excite in his mind 
any apprehension of being overawed or controlled by 
the jn’oximity of the Company’s territorial power and 
resources. In his Excellency’s judgment, therefore, 
the cession of the proposed territory in Hindustan 
would not in any degree contribute to render the 
Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power.” 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining 
possession of these territories, suri’ounded as they 
were by tlie territories of other filahratta cMefs, and 
subject to their claims, was stated by the Governor- 
General as a ground of objection. 

Upon the whole, he observes, “ By this arrange- 
ment, the Pesliwa n ould derive tlie benefit of our 
support, without becoming subject to our control.” 

He, therefore, concludes ; ” Under all these circum- 
stances his Excellency is decidedly of opinion that an 
unqualified concurrence in the Peshwa’s propositions 
would produce more injury than benefit to the British 
interests in India.” At the same time, " From the 
view,” he declares, “ which has thus been taken of 
the disposition and conduct of the Peshwa towards 
the British power; and from a consideration of the 
actual condition of his government, 'with reference 
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Tha Peiktra Jlics from Poona. 

BOOK VI. both to its internal weakness, and to tlic state of its 
Chap. 11. g^ternal relations, it is to be inferred, tliat in the 
1802. actual situation of affairs, no expectation can reason- 
ably be entertained of the Peshwa’s acquiescence in 
any arrangement founded on the basis of the Gover- 
nor-General’s original propositions.” 

What then was to be done ? Was the pursuit of 
the subsidizing arrangement to be resigned ? The 
desires of the Governor-General were too ardent for 
that conclusion. He resolved, on the other hand, to 
accede to the wishes of the Peshwa, in regard to the 
station of the troops, provided he would either as- 
sign a less exceptionable territory, or even engage to 
pay a competent annual sum from his treasury.' 

Of the discussions on this new proposition, the de- 
tailed reports have not been communicated to par- 
liament, and hence the particulars arc unknown. 
Though Baajec Row manifested, as the Governor- 
General informed his honourable masters, a solicitude 
apparently more sincere than formerly, to contract 
defensive engagements with the British government, 
he would assent to no admissible modification of the 
proffered plan, till Jeswunt Rao Holkar was in the 
vicinity of Poona. 

To whomsoever of the two antagonists the im- 
pending contest should yield the ascendancy, the 
Peshwa perfectly foreknew that the r esult would be 
equally fatal to his authority. On the 11th of Oc- 
tober, he transmitted through his principal minister a 
set of proposals to the British resident. In these, it 
was proposed to agree, that the troops should be per- 
manently stationed within his dominions, and that a 
district should be assigned for their maintenance in 


' See, for tliese facts and quotations, Gov.-Geii.’s Initructions to tlie 
resident at Poona, dated 3d of June, 1802 ; papers, nt supra, |). 3.3—39. 
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The Pe\hw(i Jlics from Poona. 

his territories bordering on the Toombudra.’ We BOOK VI. 
are informed by the Governor-General, tliat “during 
the discussions which ensued on the basis of these 
propositions, tlie evasive conduct of the Peshwa ex- 
cited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of the negotiation ; and that on the 24!th of 
October, when the army of Jeswunt Rao Holkar had 
arrived within a few miles of Poona, the Peshwa 
dispatched a deputation to that chieftain, with dis- 
tinct proposals for an accommodation, which Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar rejected.” - 

On the day of tlie action, the Peshwa, surrounded 
by a small body of troops, waited for the result, and 
then fled ; leaving in the hands of his minister, for the 
British resident, a preliminary engagement to sub- 
sidize six battalions, with their proportion of artillery, 
and to cede a country, cither in Guzerat or Carnatic, 
yielding twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of tlic Governor-General were accom- 
plished, beyond his expectation. And he ratified the 
engagement on the day on which it ivas received.® 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of 
the British government. 'Jlic first was the restoration 
of the Peshwa ; and his elevation to that height of 
powei', whicli, nominally his, actually that of the 
British government, might suffice to control the rest 
of the Hlahratta states. The next was, to improve 
this event for imposing a similar treaty upon others 
of the more powerful IMahratta princes ; or, at any 
rate, to prevent, by all possible means, their alarm 
from giving birth to an immediate war, which (espe- 
cially in the existing state of the finances) might ex- 


* Papers, ut supra, p. (iJ. ' Ibid. p. 30 

’ Ibid. p. 30, G'l. , 
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Proceedings of' Holkar at Poona. 

pose the present arrangement to both unpopularity 
and trouble. 

The following occurrences were meanwhile taking 
place. The Peshwa, having repaii’ed in the first in- 
stance to a fortress, not far distant from Poona, after- 
ward pursued his flight to the fortress of Mhar, on 
the river Bancoote, in the Concan, a maritime coun- 
try on the western side of the Ghauts. Holkar, 
whose object it probably was to obtain possession of 
the person of the Peshwa, and to make the same use 
of his authority which had been made hr Scindia, 
attempted, but not with sufficient rapidity, to inter- 
cept his flight. 

Disappointed in this prospect, Holkar turned his 
views to Emrut Rao, the adopted son of the Peshwa’s 
father, the late Ragoba; and detaching a body of 
troops to the place of his residence, brought him to 
Poona. The Peshwa’s flight from his capital was 
treated as an abdication, or akin to an abdication, of 
the government; and affairs were administered in the 
name of Emrut Rao. 

To the British resident, who remained at Poona, 
when it fell into the hands of Holkaz-, that chieftain, 
as well as Emrut Rao, diligently represented their 
views as friendly toward the British state, or even 
submissive ; and they employed their earnest endea- 
vours to prevail upon him to remain at Poona. As 
this, however, might appear to afford the sanction of 
his government to the^new authority, he tlioiight it 
his duty to withdraw, and having, not without diffi- 
culty, obtained that permission, departed on the 28 th 
of November. 

" At the conferences,” says the Governor-General, 
“ holden, by the resident, with Emrut Rao and Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar, on the eve of the resident’s depar- 
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tui’C from Poona, both those chieftains expressed their BOOK VI. 
solicitude for the preservation of the friendshij) of the 
British government ; and directly and earnestly, ap- isoz. 
pealed to the I’csident for his advice in the present 
situation of ali'airs. Jeswunt Rao lloikar expressly 
intimated a wish for the mediation of the resident, 
for the express purpose of effecting an accommodation 
with the Peshwa.” ‘ 

The Peshwa seemed unable to believe himself in 
safety, in any place acccssil)lc to .Tcswnnt Rao Holkar; 
and i-ccjuestcd that a British ship might be sent to 
Bancoote, to convey him when he should account it 
necessary to Bombay. This determination the resi- 
dent at Poona thought it would not be adviseable to 
encourage. But, “ under the determination,” says 
the Governor- General, “ which I had adopted, of em- 
ploying every effort, for the restoration of the 
Peshwa’s authority, and in the actual situation of the 
Peshwa’s affairs, it appeared to me, to be extremely 
desirable, that the Peshwa should immediately place 
himself under the protection of the British power, by 
retiring to Bombay.” 

The resident from Poonah arrived at Bombay on the 
3d of December. The Peshwa, notwithstanding the 


' Papers, lit siipi.l, ill. p. 33, 333. 

’ Ibid. p. 31, 33. “ 1 coiisiiJcred,” lie fiirtlicr says, “ that this mea- 
sure would preclude nil hazard ul precipitating hostilities nith Jeswunt 
Ilao llollinr, by any advance of the Jliitish troops, for the protection of 
the Pcsliwu’s person ; and would enable the British government to open 
a negotiation with Jeswnnt If ao Holkar Jiir the restoration of the Peshwa 
on the miisnud of Poona, under every circumstance of advantage. 
This event would also enable us to cimiliint with our other measures, 
under great advantage, the proposed negotiation with Sclndia, for the 
conclusion of defensive arrangements. It was obvious, aha, that the 
Peshwa’s arrival at Bombay would afford the most favourable oppor- 
T tunity for the adjustment of the terms of the defensive alliance with the 
Peshwa, on the basis of my original propositions, with the addition of 
such stipulations as might appear to be expedient, with reference to the 
actual crisis of afliurs.” 
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BOOK VI. permission to place himself under the protection of tlie 
British government at Bombay, had yet remained in 
1802 . the Concan, with a declared desire, however, of re- 
pairing to his own city of Bassein, where he would 
enjoy the protection of a British force. His minister 
arrived at Bombay on the 8th of Beccniber. At a 
conference, the next day, with Colonel Close, he ex- 
pressed the earnest desire of his master to conclude 
the proposed engagements with the British govern- 
ment; to the end that, all its demands being complied 
with, and all obstacles removed, he niiglit as sjieedily 
as possible be restored to his authority by the British 
' troops. On the 16th, the Peshwa arrived at Bassein; 
and was presented witii a draught of the proposed 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for tlic day on which 
the arrangement should be completed. After a long 
discussion, the whole of the drauglit was acceiited, with 
some alterations in one or two of the articles. And 
the treaty, called, from the place of transaction, the 
treaty of Bassein, was signed on the 3 1st. 

The great and leading articles were those to w hich 
the Peshwa engaged himself, by the paper left behind 
him, when he fled from Poona ; the permanent es- 
tablishment within his dominions of the force hired 
from the Company ; and the assignment of a portion 
of territory, convenient for the English, as the equi- 
valent in exchange. Of the remaining articles, the 
most important was that, by which tlie Peshwa 
hound himself never to make war upon any state, but 
to submit all his differences with other powers to the 
English ; and, in short, not to hold any intercourse 
with other states, except in concert with the English 
government. 

A local affair of considerable importance was com- 
modiously regulated through this treaty. The pecu- 
niary claims of the Peshwa upon Surat, and the terri- 
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toiy lately ceded by the Guyckwar in Guzerat were BOOK VI. 
commuted for a territoiy yielding a revenue of the 
same annual amount. 1802 . 

In one respect this Mahratta ally was left in a 
situation different from the situation of those other 
allies, the Nabobs of Oiide and Carnatic. In their 
case the English rulers insisted upon a power of or- 
dering, agreeably to their wisdom, the internal admi- 
nistration of the country; or rather of taking it wholly 
into their hands ; alleging, as cause, the bad govern- 
ment of those rulers, which it was neither consistent 
with the interest, nor the humanity, nor the honour 
of the English government, to render itself the means 
of preserving in existence. With regard to the one 
of these powers, the design was partially, with regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. With the 
Peshwa, for the present, the same demand for good 
government produced not the same effects. In the 
17th article of the treaty, “ The Honourable Com- 
pany’s Government,” it is said, “ hereby declare, 
that they have no manner of concern with any of his 
Highness’s children, relations, subjects, or servants ; 
with respect to whom his Highness is absolute.” 

Nay more, " the subsidiary force is to be at all times 
ready for such services, as, the due correction of his 
Highness’s subjects and dependants, and theoverawing 
and chastising of rebels, or exciters of disturbance.” 

In other words, to what degree, soever, of misery, the 
vices of the Peshwa’s government may reduce his sub- 
jects, the Englisli have “ no manner of concern” with 
that : But if tliese unhappy subjects make any effort 
to relieve themselves, the English troops shall be em- 
ployed in exterminating them. When combinations 
of rulers take place, and the control of subjects is 
sufficiently removed, the treatment which is carved 
out for subjects is pretty much the same, whether the ^ 
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BOOK VI. soil be Asiatic or European ; the subjects, Mahrattas, 

Chap. h. qj. French. 

1802. The turn, which the counsels of Scindia might 
take, or might receive, in consequence of the present 
transactions with the Peshua, was tlie object which 
next solicited, and that in a high degree, the atten- 
tion of the British government. By a letter, dated 
the l6th of November, 1802, the resident at Poona 
is apprized, “ tliat it is the Govci-nor-General’s in- 
tention to avail himself immediately of tlie slate of 
affairs at Poona, and of the defeat of Scindia’s troops 
by Holkar.-to renew ovei lures to Scindia, for the 
purpose of Inducing that cliieftain to enter into tlie 
terms of the general defensive alliance. ’ And along 
with the notification of the engagements concluded 
with the Peshwa, Scindia received, an invitation to co- 
operate vrith the British government in tlie restora- 
tion of that chief to his throne, and also proposals for a 
treaty to be concluded with himself, on terms similai- 
to those which had been accepted by the Peshwa.’ 

In another letter, on the 22d of the same monih, 
the Governor-General still further unfolded his [lolicy. 
“ In fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of 
re-instating the Peshwa in his government, and re- 
storing his authority, his Excellency is anxious ; first, 
to avoid all contest with either Scindia or Ilolkar ; 
and secondly, to refrain from checking the jirogress of 
the present warfare between these chieftains.” As 
the immediate march of the British troops for the 
restoration of the Peshtva would be likely to begin a 
war between Holkar and the Company, and to termi- 
nate that between him and Scindia ; as tlie inter- 
mediate period, at the same time, “ presented the 
most favourable crisis for the accomplishment of his 
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Excellency’s views of defensive alliance with Scindia;” BOOK VI. 
and, as “ a delay in the advance of the troops might 
afford the further advantage of improving the terms 1802 . 
of the defensive alliance witlj the Peshwa, by obtaining 
his consent to those conditions which he theretofore 
rejected,” the resident was informed that there was 
no occasion to be in a huri-y, in commencing operations 
for the re-instalcmcnt of tlic Peshwa.^ 

Though the Governor-General expressed his con- 
viction, that “ nothing but necessity would induce 
Scindia to co-operate in the success of the present ar- 
rangement he yet entertained the hope, that he 
would perceive his inability to prevent that success; 
and, as the engagement with the Peshwa would place 
him under the power of the English, whether he con- 
sented to the plan of hired troops, or did not consent 
to it, that he would account dependance, with the 
benefit of their alliance, less objectionable, than de- 
pendance, without it.^ The home authorities, accord- 
ingly, who arc always presented with the fair face of 
things, were told by his Excellency, under date the 
24th of December, 1802, “ I entertain a *confident 
expectation of the complete accomplishment of all our 
views, and of the restoration of tranquillity, within 
the hlahi'atta dominions, by the means of amicable 
negotiation. It appears probable, that Scindia will 
cordially co-operate with the British government, in 
the restoration of the Peshwa’s authority ; and will 
consent, in the actual state of his own affairs, to 
become a pai’ty in the proposed system of defensive 
arrangements.” 

Yet the resident at Poona is told, in a letter dated 
the 30th of the same month : " Notwithstanding the 
Peshwa’s recent recognition of his engagements with 
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BOOK vr. you, his Excellency the Governor-General is induced 

Chap. 11. apprehend, from the general tenor of the iiiforma- 
1803. tion contained in your dispatches, and from the cha- 
racter and disposition of the Peshwa, that his High- 
ness is more disposed to rely on the exertions of 
Scindia, than on those of the British government, for 
his restoration to the musmid of Poona.” Under 
such views, “ his Highness,” he added, “ may pos- 
sibly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on 
the basis of the preliminary engagement. I’his re- 
sult will be rendered still more probable Ijy an accom- 
modation between Scindia and Holkar. The intelli- 
gence contained in a dispatch from the resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, under date the Ifith instant, 
strongly indicates the probability of that event. And 
it is apparent, that the principal inducement, Ijoth of 
Scindia and Holkar, to enter into such accomoda- 
tion, is the apprehension which they entertain of the 
interference of the British power, for the restoi ation 
and establishment of the Peshwa’s authority. It may 
be expected, therefore, tliat an accommodation between 
these chieftains will Ixi accompanied by proposals to 
the Peshwa, under the mediation and guarantee of 
Scindia, of a nature which his Highness may be dis- 
posed to accejjt, rather than be indebted for the re- 
storation of his authority to the interposition of the 
British government.” ' It was the lOtii of February, 
1803, before the Governor-General disclosed to the 
home authorities his opinion that, “ the knowledge,” 
as he expresses it, " o^ our arrangement with the 
Peshwa, may induce Dowlut Rao Scindia, and Holkar, 
to compromise their differences ; and to offer to the 
Peshwa proposals for restoring his Highness to the 
musnud of Poona, which his Highness may be dis- 

^ ' ‘ Papers, ut supra, p. 76. 
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posed to accept, notwithstanding the actual conclusion BOOK VI. 
of engagements for that purpose with the British 
government.”' 1803. 

With regard to the policy which the state of things 
created by this conduct would suggest, he says : " In 
such an event, it is not my intention to attempt to 
compel the Peshwa to adhere to the faith of his en- 
gagements, at the hazai-d of involving the Company 
in a war with the combined Afahratta states.” ® 

This is an admission, that the probable evil of a 
war with the combined Alahratta states was more 
than a counterbalance for the probable good to be 
derived f>-om jilacing them all in dependance ; the 
eilcct, which the treaty v»ith the Peshwa, he said, 
would produce, whctlier they entered, or refused to 
enter, into the scheme for hiring the British troops. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant 
evil of a war with the combined Mahratta states, the 
Governor-General declares, that, if the Peshwa ad- 
hered to his engagements, and had the concurrence 
of his principal subjects, he should not allow the 
chance of any other opposition to deter him. Yet 
from that preponderant evil, the power of the Peshwa 
would still be the only defalcation ; and how little 
the account which could be justly made of the power 
of tlie Peshna, the Governor-General was amply in- 
formed. 

To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesley, of 
the question of restoring the RIahratta sovereign, 
philosophy will not withhold unqualified praise. “ The 
stipulations of treaty ” (says he, in his instructions, 
dated 2d of February, 1803, to the Governor of 
Fort St. George), on which I founded my intention 
to facilitate the restoration of the Peshwa’s autho- 
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BOOKVI.rity, originated in a supposition that the majority of 

Chap. 11. iNIahratta jaghiredars, and the body of the Pesh- 
1803 . subjects, entertain a desire of co-operating in 

that measure. Justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose, upon the Mahrattas, a ruler, 
whose restoration to authority was adverse to every 
class of his subjects. The recent engagements with 
the Peshwa involve no obligation of such an extent. 
Whatever might be the success of our arms, the ul- 
timate objects of these engagements could not be 
attained, by a course of policy so violent and extreme. 
If, therefore, it should appeal’, that a decided oppo- 
sition to the restoration of the Peshwa is to be ex- 
pected, from the majority of the I\lahratta jaghire- 
dars, and from the body of the Peshwa's suiijccts, I 
shall instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the 
Peshwa to the musnud of Poona.” ’ 

This virtuous example, till such a time as the ma- 
jority of the people in every civilized country have 
become sufficiently enlightened to see the dcpraviiy 
of the case in its own essence, will help to stamp 
with infamy the most flagitious perliaps of all the 
crimes which can be committed against human na- 
ture, the imposing upon a nation, by force of foreign 
armies, and for the pleasure or interest of foreign 
rulers, a government, composed of men, and involv- 
ing principles, which the peojile for wJiom it is des- 
tined have cither rejected from experience of their 
badness, or repel from the experience or expectation 
of better. Even where the disparity of civilization 
and knowledge were very great ; and where it were 
beyond dispute, that a civilized country was about to 
bestow upon a barbarous one the greatest of all pos- 
sible benefits, a good and beneficent government ; 
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even there, it would require the strongest circum- BOOK VI. 
stances to justify the employment of violence or force. 

But, where nations, upon a level only with another, 1803. 
in point of civilization, or perhaps below it, proceed 
with bayonets to force upon it a government, con- 
fessedly bad, and prodigiously below the knowledge 
and civilization of the age, under the pretence of 
fears tljat such a nation will choose a worse govern- 
ment for itself, these nations, or their rulers, if the 
people have no voice in the matter, are guided by 
views of benefit to tlieniselves, and despise the shame 
of trampling upon the first principles of humanity 
and justice. 

In paying tlie homage which he counted due to 
the will of a nation of Mahrattas, the Marquis 
Wellesley was not making a sacrifice of interests, 
which he held in low esteem. In his address to the 
home authorities, dated the 2ftli of December, 1802, 
he declared his conviction, that “ those defensive’ 
engagements ’’ which he was desirous of “ concluding 
with the Maliratta states, were essential to the com- 
plete consolidation of the British empire in India, 
and to the future tranquillity of Hindustan.” ’ Yet 
the complete coii.'olidation of the British empire in 
India, and the future tranquillity of Hindustan, which 
could never exist till a sufficient bridle was put in . 
the mouth of the iSIahratta power, he thought it his 
duty to sacrifice, or to leave to the care of unforeseen 
events, rather than violate the freedom of will, in 
this important concern, of the people of one of the 
Mahratta states. 

When the Governor-General resolved on restoring 
the Peshw'a, upon the supposition that he and his 
subjects were consenting to the plan, a very low esti- 
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BOOK VI. mate of the opposition to be expected from other 

Chap. 11. quarters was presented by the Governor-General to 
1803. his superiors, in his language of the 10th of February, 
1803. No reason,” said he, “ exists, to justify 
an apprehension, that in the event siii)posed, Scindia 
would proceed to such an extremity, as to make op- 
position, either singly, or united with Holkar. Nor 
is any such desperate course of proceeding to be ap- 
prehended from the Rajah of Berar. Uncombined 
with the power of Scindia, Holkar will not probably 
venture to resist the Peshwa. Holkar also lias anx- 
iously solicited the arbitration of the British govern- 
ment with respect to his claims. He has transmitted 
distinct propositions with tliat view to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close.” * 

/ The substance of these propositions was, that the 
Peshwa should give to him a crore of rupees for the 
payment of his troops ; that he should also give to 
him a fortress, as he had given Ahmedmigger to 
Scindia ; that he should effect the release of Kundee 
Rao ; and grant him investiture, as the lieir and re- 
presentative of the Holkar family. Both the Gover- 
nor-General and the Peshwa held these demands in- 
admissible. So far from yielding money to Holkar, 
the Peshwa thought he ought much rather to get 
money from him, on account of the depredations 
committed on his dominions. The gift of a fortress 
to one person was no reason, he said, why he should 
be called upon to give one to another : and as to the 
proposition for disinheriting Casliee Rao, it was for- 
bidden by justice, and by the investiture which had 
been bestowed upon him during the life of his father ; 
at the same time there was an expedient for recon- 
ciling the interests of both, as Cashee Rao had no 
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children, and might secure the succession to Khundce book vi. 
Rao by adoption. The Governor-General held, that 
the rights of Cashee Rao, founded on descent, should 1803 . 
on no account be allowed to be disputed. But he 
was of opinion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to 
grant a considerable sum of money, to obtain the 
departure of Holkar; and was even ready to gua-i 
rantee a loan raised for that purpose; And, if the 
grant of a fort and jaghii-e would suffice to avert ’a 
rupture, it would not, he conceived, be good polity 
to withhold it.^ 

“ On the receipt of these instructions,” says the 
Governor-General, “ Colonel Close endeavoured to 
persuade his Highness the Peshwa, to offer to Holkar 
such concessions as might induce Holkar to compro- 
mise the subsisting differences, and to admit his 
Highness’s peaceable return to his capital. His 
Highness, however, manifested an insuperable aver- 
sion to offer any concession to Holkar, whom he con- 
sidered to be a rebel against the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empire.” It 
then remained for Colonel Close to communicate by 
letter to Holkar, the sentiments of the Governor- 
General on the subject of bis demands; the assur- 
ance, that the British government would use its 
influence to adjust his claims upon Scindia; an offer, 
to guarantee any adjustment which he might accom- 
plish with the Peshwa; and, lastly, the expression 
of a hope that he would not oppose the execution of 
the recent engagements between the British and 
Poonah states." 

The expectations of the Governor-General that he 
might be able, through the operation of the new 
treaty with the Peshwa, to intimidate Scindia into 
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BOOK VI. an acceptance of the chains which he had forged for 
Chap. 11 . easily relinquish. Tliat chieftain, 

1803 . after such operations as he had in his power for tlic 
increase and equipment of his army, proceeded to- 
wards the south ; crossed the Nerbuddah on the 4th 
of February ; and on the 23d arrived in the vicinity 
of Boorhanpore. Colonel Collins, who had left the 
camp of Scindia early in the preceding INIay, but had 
received in the month of December commands to re- 
turn for the purpose of proposing to him a treaty, on 
similar terms with that of Bassein, arrived at liis 
camp on the 27th of Februaiy, “ The advices,’’ 
says the Governor-General in his address to the home 
authorities of the 19th of April, 1802, “which I 
received from that ofBcer, and from other quarters, 
induced me to entertain suspicions that Dowlut Rao 
Scindia meditated an accommodation with Jeswuut 
Rao Holkar ; and a confederacy with that chieftain, 
and with the Rajah of Berar, for the purpose of 
frustrating the success of the arrangements concluded 
between the British government and the Peshwa: 
without,' however, intending to proceed to the despe- 
rate extremity of provoking a contest with the British 
arms. 

“ This suspicion,” he adds, “ was corroborated, by 
the artifices practised, at the camp of Scindia, upon 
the arrival of Colonel Collins, with a view of eluding 
the communication of the propositions with uhich 
Colonel Collins was charged, under my autlioiily. 
And the appearance tff Scindia’s intentions became 
still more unsatisfactory, from the evasive, and indi- 
rect, or vexatious replies, which Colonel Collins re- 
ceived to my propositions, after he had, at length, 
obtained access to Dowlut Rao Scindia.” 

At an interview, which the resident at last obtained 
with Scindia on the 24'th of March, that chief informed 
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him that a messenger was on his way to his camp BOOK VI. 
fi’Om the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaining to * 

him the nature and extent of the engagements recently 1 803. 
concluded between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment, and chat till the communications of this 
agent were received, he could not give a decided 
answer to the proposition about concluding with the 
English a treaty similar to that of Bassein. He gave, 
at the same time, the strongest assurance, that he 
had no intention to obstruct the execution of the 
agreement between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment; on the other hand, that he desired to 
improve I the friendship at present happily existing 
between that government and the Peshwa, as well as 
himself. 

In this declaration, the Governor-General professed 
his belief that Scindia was perfectly sincere. “ Nor 
is that sincerity,” said he, “ inconsistent with a desire 
to delay his assent to the treaty of Bassein, and to 
the propositions immediately affecting his separate 
interests, until he shall have received a direct com- 
munication from the Peshwa ; — or incompatible with 
the project for a confederacy between Scindia, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Berar, for purposes of a defensive 
nature — which I consider to be the extreme object of 
Scindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, without 
any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power.” 

Berar was the next, in power and consequence, 
among the IS lahratta states. “ The intelligence which 
I have received from the court of the Rajah of Berar,” 
says the Governor-General, “ indicates that chieftain’s 
dissatisfaction at the conclusion of defensive engage- 
ments between the British government and his High- 
ness the Peshwa.— Whatever may he the aversion of 
the Rajah of Berar lo the intcrjxisition inf the British 

/: 1 ’ 
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BOOK VI. government, in the affairs of the Mahratta empire, 
Chap. 11 . attempt, on the part of that cliieftain, to obstruct 
1803. the execution of the treaty of Bassein, would be 
inconsistent with the systematic caution of his cha- 
racter ; and imprudent, in the actual state of his 
military power, and in the exposed situation of his 
territories.” * 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19th of April, 
1803, the home authorities were assured by their 
Indian substitute, that no prospect of a war, the off- 
spring and consequence of the treaty of Bassein, pi’e- 
sented itself in any quarter. The same language was 
employed even so late as the 20th of June. “ Every 
circumstance,” he assured them, “ connected with the 
restoration of the Peshwa, justifies a confident expee- 
tation of the complete and pacific accomplishment of 
the beneficial objects of the late alliance. — Although 
the information,” he added, “ contained in I Jeutenant- 
Colonel Close’s address to your Honourable Com- 
mittee, and the tenor of my latest advices from the 
courts of Dowlut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of 
{ Berar, tend to countenance tlie rumours of a projected 
’confederacy, between these chieftains, and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, the existence of any such confederacy is 
still a subject of considerable doubt. — If any such 
combination has been formed, its object is probably 
restricted to purposes of a defensive nature, without 
involving any views of hostility towards the British 
power. — The local situation, and comparative powci 
and resources, of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonslah, 
preclude the apprehension of any attempt of these 
chiefs to subvert the Peshwa’s government, or the 
treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazard of a war 
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with the British power. The situation of Holkar’s BOOK VI. 
power is entirely precarious and accidental. The in- 
stability of the resources of that adventurer reduces isos, 
the continuance of his power to the utmost degree of 
uncertainty ; and absolutely deprives him of the means 
of opposing any systematic or formidable resistance 
to the operation of an alliance with the Poonah stat^ 

— My instructions to Colonel Collins of the 5th May, 
and to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, of the 7th May, 
together with my letter of the 15th May to the Rajah 
of Berar, have probably already produced an arranged 
merit of a pacific nature, with all the chiefs of the 
Mahratta empire, whose formal accession to the treaty 
of Bassein has not yet been signified to me.” * 

The Peshwa received not the treaty, ratified by 
the Governor-General in council, earlier than the 18th 
of March, 1803. The Governor-General informs the 
Court of Directors, that " he received it with demon- 
strations of the highest satisfaction.” “ 

As early, however, as the month of November 
preceding, the Governor of Fort St. George, under 
intimations from both the Governor-General' and the 
resident at Poona, was induced to assemble a consider- 
able army at Hurryhur, on the Mysore frontier; 
which, under the character of an army of observation, 
might be ready to be employed as events should de- 
termine. The Governor of Bombay, received, in like 
manner, instructions to hold in readiness for imme- 
diate service the disposable force of that presidency. 

And a considerable detachment of the subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad was, through the resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation.^ 

‘ Papers, ut supra, p. 98, 99. 

’ Governor-General’s Narrative of tire late transactions in the Mah- 
ratta empire. Ibid. p. 309. 

“ Narrative, ut supra. Ibid, p, 307. ' ^ 
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March oj General Wellesley to Poona. 

At the end of Febi’uaiy the whole of the subsidiary 
or hired force in the service of the Nizam, under the 
command of Colonel Stevenson, together with 6,000 
infantry, and 9,000 of that Prince’s native cavalry 
marched from the capital towards the western 
frontier of the Hyderabad dominions, and reached 
Paraindah, distant 116 miles from Poona, on the 
25th of March. 

From the army assembled at Hurryhur under the 
immediate command of General Stuart, the Gcncral- 
in-Chief of the forces under the presidency of i\Iadras, 
a detachment, consisting of one regiment of European, 
and three of native cavalry, two regiments of Eu- 
ropean, and six battalions of native infantry, with a 
due proportion of artillery, amounting, in the whole, 
to 1,709 cavalry, and 7,890 infantry, exclusive of 
2,500 horse belonging to the Rajah of INIysore, began 
to advance towards Poonah, on the 8th of JMarch. 
For the command of this detachment ; a service, re- 
quiring, as he affirmed, considerable skill, both military 
and diplomatic ; the Governor of Fort St. George re- 
commended the brother of the Governor-General, 
Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, as 
a man who, not only possessed, in a high degree, the 
other requisite gifts, but who, by his command at Serin- 
gapatam, had been accustomed to transactions with the 
jaghiredars of the Poona state, and successful in 
gaining their confidence and respect. A man so re- 
lated, and so recommended, was not likely to see the 
merits of any competitor set in preference to his own. 

On the 12th of April, the force under General 
Wellesley crossed the Toombudra. On the 15th, 
the distance was not great between him and Colonel 
Stevenson, who arrived at Aklooss. .Teswunt Rao 
Holkar, who had some time quitted Poona, arrived 
at Chandore, .^00 miles from Poona, on t!ie same 
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day on which Colonel Stevenson arrived at Aklooss ; BOOK VI. 
and nothing remained to oppose the British army. 

It was unnecessary, therefore, to carry the whole of isos 
the troops to Poona, where the country was too re- 
cently, and severely ravaged, to yield any supplies. 

Colonel Stevenson was directed to place the troops 
of the Nizam at Gardorce, within the Nizam’s 
frontier, and to take jjost with the subsidiary troops, 
augmented by the King’s Scotch Brigade, further 
up the Beeina, near its junction with the Mota 
Mola. 

Emrut Rao was left at Poona, with a guard of 
about 1,500 men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar 
marched. It was, nevertheless, reported, that this 
defenceless individual, who from firet to last is repre- 
sented, by the English themselves, as utterly averse 
to the part whicli he was constrained by Holkar to 
act, had it in conteni}ilation to burn the city of 
Poona ; that is, to render his peace impracticable 
with the people into whose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably fall. Intimation of this report, and 
it would seem of some belief in the danger which it 
announced, was Lransmitted (repeatedly we are told) 
by Colonel Close to General Wellesley. The Peshwa, 
by whom it is not wonderful that it was believed, 
transmitted an urgent request that General Wellesley 
would detach some of tlie Poona officers with their 
troops to provide for the siifety of his family. Count- 
ing the Poona officers, with their troops, a security 
ill-proportioned to the danger. General W ellesley re- 
solved to attempt an unexpected arrival. Intelligence 
was received on the 19th, that Emrut Rao was still 
at Poona on the 18th, and had removed the family 
of the Peshwa to Servagur which was concluded to 
be a step preparatory to the burning of the town. 

General Wellesley, therefore, taking with him only^ 
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Restoration of the Peshwa. 

, the cavalry, and making a night march through a 
difficult pass, and a rugged country, arrived at Poona 
on the 20th, having accomplished, from the evening 
of the 19th a march of forty, and from the morning 
of that day, that is, in a period of about thirty-two 
hours, a march of sixty miles. Emrut Rao heard of 
the march of the British cavalry, on the morning 
of the 20th, and quitted Poona, but without any act 
implying that he had ever entertained a thought of 
setting fire to the place. 

In conducting the Peshwa to Poona, it only now 
remained to provide a sufficient quantity of pomp. 
The description shall be given in the words of the 
Governor-^'Cneral himself. “ During these transac- 
tions, arrangements were made by the Governor of 
Bombay, and by Lieutenant-Colonel Close, for the 
march of the Peshwa towards Poona. A detach- 
ment, consisting of his Majesty’s 78th regiment 
(which left Bengal on the 7th of February, and ar- 
rived at Bombay on the 5th of April, 1803), five 
companies of his IMajesty’s 84th regiment, a propor- 
tion of artillery, and 1,035 sepoys — in all 2,205 men, 
was formed, and placed under the command of Colonel 
Mun'ay, of his IMajesty’s 84th regiment, as an escort 
to his Highness, who left Bassein, attended by Colonel 
Close, on the 27th of April. 

“ On the 7th of JMay, the Peshwa passed General 
Wellesley’s camp, at Panowallah, near Poona. On 
the 13th, his Highness, attended by his brother 
Chimnajee Appa, and by a numerous train of the 
principal chiefs of the Mahratta empire, proceeded 
towards the city of Poonah ; and, having entered his 
palace, resumed his seat upon the musnud, and re- 
ceived presents from his principal servants. 

'• During the procession, the British resident, ac- 
companied by his suite, paid his compliments to his 
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Highness, when a salute was fired by the British BOOK VI. 
troops, encamped in the vicinity of Poona, under the 
command of General Wellesley. This salute was 1803 . 
immediately answered from the fortress of Seonghiir. 

“ While the procession passed the bridge into the 
city, a second salute was fired from the British camp; 
and as the Peshwa approached the palace, salutes 
were fired from the several posts of the Alahratta 
troops. At sunset salutes were fired from all the hill 
forts in the vicinity of Poona.” * 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation which 
the Governor-General had expressed to the home 
authorities, not only on the 19th of April, but as late 
as the 20th of June, that no war would rise out of 
the treaty of Bassein ; - yet before that time, as he 
himself informs us, “ he had great cause to doubt the 
sincerity rf Scindia’s professions; while the increasing 
rumours of an hostile confederacy, against the British 
government, between that chieftain and the Rajah of 
Berar, rendered it indispensably necessary to ascertain, 
with the least practicable delay, whether the British 
government were likely to be exposed to a contest 
with the confederated chieftains. These considera- 
tions determined the Governor-General to lose no 
time in furnishing Colonel Collins with detailed in- 
structions for the guidance of his conduct, in this 
important and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view 
to expedition, the Governor-General’s instructions 
were, in the first instance, transmitted in the form of 
notes, under date the 5th of 'May, 1803, and were 
afterwards formed into a detailed dispatch, which was 
forwarded to Colonel Collins on the 3d of June.”®' 

Nay, when the time arrived, at which it was de- 

' Governor-General’s Narrative; Ibid. 307— 

Vide supra, p. 340, 

■ Narrative, ut supra, p. 317, 316. * , 
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BOOK VI. siraLIc to make it appear, that the hostile mind of 
Scindia, and not provocation by the British Govern- 
1803. ment, had produced the calamity of war, the Gover- 
nor-General actually enters into an argument to 
prove, that from an early date, he had evidence whicli 
rendered in no respect doubtful, the existence of 
hostile projects in the mind of Scindia. After a dis- 
play of the motives, in their own ambition, which 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar had for aversion to 
the treaty of Bassein, “ The belief,” he says, “ that 
those chieftains entertained designs hostile to the 
British government, at the earliest stages of the ne- 
gotiation between the resident and Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, is supported by the information which the 
Governor-General has from time to time received of 
the proceedings of that chieftain.” Of this informa- 
tion he specifies three instances ; one contained in a 
letter of Colonel Collins, dated the 9th of iMarch ; a 
second received on the 17th of June ; and the third 
alone, not more conclusive than the former, sent by 
Colonel Collins on the 14th, not received till after 
the date 'of his pacific declaration to the home autho- 
rities. " These facts,” he then subjoins, “ recipro- 
cally confirm each point of the evidence of Scindia’s 
hostile projects ; and, combined with information, at 
various times communicated, by the resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, of the proceedings of that chief- 
tain ; with the repeated rumours of the formation of 
an hostile confederacy between Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
and with the tenor and result of the resident nego- 
tiations, must be considered to amount to full proof of 
the alleged design of subverting the alliance formed 
between the British government and the Peshwa.” * 


' N.iiralivc ut supra. ILid p. J.il 
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The resident with Dowlut Rao Scindia, having BOOK vi. 
received the Governor-General’s instructions, obtain- 
ed an audience of that chief on the 28 th of May. He isos, 
was encamped at a place called Cliickley, not far 
from Boorhampore, where his own dominions border 
on those of the Rajah of Berar. The conference 
was opened, on the part of the resident, by commu- 
nicating to Scindia the treaty of Bassein, of which a 
copy was presented and read. “ When the whole of 
the treaty had been distinctly explained to the Ma- 
harajah, I then asked him,” says the resident, 

“ whether he thought it contained any thing injurious 
to his just rights ; since I had reason to think some 
doubts had arisen in his mind on this head ? ” — It 
was one of his ministers who thought proper to reply; 

“ acknowledging,” says the resident, " that the treaty 
did not contain any stipulation prejudicial to the 
rights of the Maharajah; to which the latter as- 
sented.” 

“ I proceeded,” says Colonel Collins, “ to state— 
that negotiations had of late been carried on between 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Berar Rajah — that 
these chiefs n civ, I undei stood, to have an interview 
shortly, somon here in the vicinity of this place — that 
the INIaharajah had concluded a peace with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, in whose camp a vakeel also now resided 
on the part of Ragojee Bhonslah — that Scindia had 
likewise avowed an intention of proceeding with his 
army to Poona, accompanied by the Berar Rajah — 
and that, on combining these circumstances, I could 
not but suspect that this court meditated designs 
adverse to the interests of the British government ; — 
for, since his Highness the Peshwa was restored to 
the musnud of Poona, the presence of the Maharajah 
at that capital could not now lie of any use, but, on 
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BOOK VI. the contrary, might be productive of evil consequen- 
Chap. 11. ggg — jjgj, gQyjj longer continuance of the Maha- 

1803 . rajah in the Deccan be necessary to his security, 
since he had come to an accommodation with the 
only enemy from whom he had any thing to appre- 
hend, south of the Nerbuddah ; That, therefore, I 
felt it my duty to require an unreserved explanation 
from this court, as well respecting the intent of the 
proposed interview between the Maharajah and the 
Berar Rajah, as regarding the nature of the engage- 
ments entered into by those chiefs with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar — as their recent union, and present pro- 
ceedings, induced some suspicion, that they were 
confederated, either for the purpose of invading the 
territories of our allies, his Highness the Peshwa, 
and Nabob Nizam ; or of subverting the arrange- 
ments lately concluded between the British govern- 
ment and Baajee Rao.” * 

The resident repeated the assurance of the peace- 
able and even amicable views of the British govern- 
ment; and stated the arguments of himself and 
of the Governor-General to prove to Seindia, not 
only that the British government and the Peshwa 
had a perfect right to contract the engagements 
into which they had entered, but that the inter- 
ests of Seindia, by that means, were in no respect 
affected. 

On the part of Seindia, it was in like manner, 
affirmed, that he had no intention whatever to 
invade either the territory of his Plighness the Peshwa, 
or of the Nabob Nizam. But, in regard to the nego- 
tiations with the Berar Rajah and Holkar, the resi- 
dent was informed, that Seindia could affoi’d him 


' Culunel Collinsi’s dispatch, dated, ZQth May, 1803. Ibid, p. 15.3. 
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no explanations till the conference between him and book vi. 
Ragojee Bhonslah had taken place. No mode of 
address, conciliatory or menacing', was left untried isos. 
by the resident to extort a declaration, whether 
opposition to the treaty of Bassein was or was not in 
contemplation. Scindia was informed, that if he 
maintained his present suspicious attitude, the British 
government would be called upon to make prepara- 
tions upon his frontier, which would be attacked in 
every part the moment that intelligence was received 
of his accession to any hostile confederacy. After 
various expostulations, both with the ministers and 
with Scindia himself, the resident says, that he turned 
at last to Scindia, and conjured him, in language 
both urgent and conciliatory, to remove all his 
doubts and suspicions, by an immediate and candid 
avowal of his intentions.” 

“ Dowlut Rao,” he continues, " in reply to these 
instances on my part, said, that he could not, at pre- 
sent, afford me the satisfaction I demanded, without a 
violation of the faith which he had pledged to the 
Rajah of Bei ar, He then observed, that the Bhon- 
slah was distant no more than forty coss from_ 
hence, and would probably arrive here in the course 
of a few days : that immediately after his interview 
with the Rajah, I should be informed whether it 
would be peace or war.” 

It is proper to state, that the resident, in answer to 
his remonstrance against the march of Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to Poona, received a solemn 
assurance, which he appears not to have disbelieved, 
that the Peshwa, after his return to his capital, had 
repeatedly written to the Maharajah and the Berar 
Rajah, inviting them both to Poona. It is also proper 
to give the following circumstance, in the words of 
the resident ; “ Neither Scindia,” says he, “ nor his 
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BOOK VI. ministers, made any remarks on tlie tredty of Bas- 
sein, nor did they request a copy of it.” ’ 
i« 03 . It will hardly be pretended that the words of 
Scindia, “ after my interview with the Rajah, you 
shall be informed whether it will be peace or war,” 
yielded any information which was not conveyed by 
the more evasive expressions of his ministers ; “ till 
after the Maharajah’s interview with the Rajah, it is 
impossible for him to afford you satisfaction Avith 
regard to the declaration which you require.” That 
the words were intended by Scindia to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance 
to countenance the slightest suspicion. And it is 
visible from the words of the resident, that they 
were not by him understood in that sense. “ These 
words he delivered,” says he, “ with much seeming 
composure. I then asked, whether I must consider 
this declaration as final, on his part ; which question 
was answered in the affirmative by the ministers of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia. Here the conference, which 
had lasted three hours, ended ; and I soon after took 
a respectfu:! leave of the Maharajah.” 

The Governor-General describes as very great, the 
effect which was produced upon his mind, by the 
phrase of the Maharajah. " This unprovoked 
menace of hostility,” says he, " and the insult offered 
to the British government, by reference of the ques- 
tion of peace or war to the result of a conference 
with the Rajah of Berar, who, at the head of a cc'ii- 
siderable army, had readhed the vicinity of Do^vlul 
Rao Scindia’s camp, together with the indication 
which it afforded of a disposition on the part of those 
chieftains to prosecute the supposed objects of their 
confederacy, rendered it the duty of the British 


Dispiitcli, ut supra. Ibid. p. 15.'!, 154. 
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government to adopt, without delay, the most effectual BOOK vi. 
measures for the vindication of its dignity, and for 
the security of its rights and interests, and those of isos, 
its allies, against any attempt on the part of the con- 
federates, to injure or invade them.” ' 

In consequence of a movement of Holkar towards 
the frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations 
committed in the vicinity of Aurungabad, General 
Wellesley, at the end of April, had directed Colonel 
Stevenson, with the British force under his command, 
and the united troops of the Nizam, to move north- 
wards to that city. Towards the end of May, Gene- 
ral Stuart, with the army under his command, amount- 
ing to three companies of European artillery, one regi- 
ment of European, and two regiments of native 
cavalry, thi’ee corps of European infantry, and five 
battalions of sepoys, with a large train of artillery, . 
crossed the Toombudra, and proceeded forward to 
Mudgul, a position where, without abandoning the 
defence of the English frontier, he was sufficiently 
near the scene of action, to support the advanced 
detachment, and overawe those who might, be found 
refractory among the ]\Iahratta chiefs. On the 1th 
of June, Alajor General Wellesley marched from 
Poona with the main body of the forces under his 
command, and on the 15th, encamped at Augah, 
near Scindia’s fortress of Ahmednugger, at the dis- 
tance of about 80 miles from Poona. “ The total 
number of British troops,” says the Governor-General, 

“ prepared on the 4th of Junh, 1803, on the western 
side of India (exclusive of Guzerat), to support the 
arrangements with the Peshwa, amounted to 28,244 
men ; of this number 16,823 were under the imme- 


‘ Letter from Gov.-Gen. to home authorities, dated 1st August, 1803. 
Ibid. p. 148. ' 
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diate command of General Wellesley, and destined for 
active operation.s against the confederated chieftain?, 
in the event of its being necessary to proceed to hos- 
tilities against those chiefs.” ' 

The expense of bringing such an army as this into 
the field was no trifling price to pay for those “ ar- 
rangements with the Peshwa,” which this great force 
was “ prepared on the 4th of June, 1803, to support.” 
Yet this was not enough ; for, immediately on the 
intelligence of Scindia's phrase about " peace or war,” 
the Governor-General issued private instructions to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces in 
India, to assemble the Bengal army on the Com- 
pany’s western frontier, and to prepare for an even- 
tual war. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the letter of the Cio- 
vernor-Geneial to the home authorities, assuring tlicni 
confidently that no war would rise out of the i’ccc>nt 
alliance contracted with the Peshwa, was dated on 
the 20th of June. The instructions to the Com 
mander-in-chief, which directed the assembling of the 
arm)'-, and laid down apian of the war, were dated on 
the 28th of the same month. 

In the demand for prompt decision which might 
arise in the present eventual position of the British 
government with the Mahratta states, the Governor- 
General considered that his own distance from the 
scene of action would require a dangerous suspension 
of operations, if the power of adapting measures to 
the exigencies as they arose were not consigned to 
some individual upon the spot. So much would of 
necessity depend upon the person at the head of the 
military force, that a peculiar advantage would arise 
from combining in his hands, if adapted to the trust, the 


Narramc, ut supra lliirt. p. 325, 33o. 
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political powers which it was thought adviseable to BOOK VI, 
convey. In General Wellesley the Governor-General 
imagined he saw the requisite qualifications very hap- isos. 
pily combined. That officer was accordingly vested 
with the general control of all affairs in Hindustan 
and the Deccarij relative either to negotiation or war 
with the Mahratta states. The instructions with, 
which he was furnished for guidance in the use of 
those extraordinary powers arc dated on the 26th of 
June. The new authority was to pass to General 
Stuart, as Commander-in-chief at the Madras presi- 
dency, if circumstances (an exigency very unlikely to 
arise) should render it necessary for that officer to^ ' 
unite the whole force of the army in the field, and ta-,j 
assume in person the general command. And the s 
plenipotentiary commission of General Wellesley re- 
mained subject of coui-sc to the commands of the 
authority from which it was derived.* 

On the 13th of May, the Governor-General ad- 
dressed a letter to Scindia, and another to the Rajah 
of Berar. These letters, while they paid to these ' 
chieftains the compliment of conveying immediately 
from the head of the English government, intimation 
of the treaty of Bassein, and affirmed that no injury was 
done to the rights of either of them by that engage- 
ment, which it was within the undoubted competence 
of the Peshwa to contract, offered to each the bene- 
fit of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently 
wise to see how deeply tlicir interests were concerned 
in it ; asserted the pacific views of the British govern- 
ment, even if they should reject this generous offer ; 
informed them, however, of the suspicions, which 
several parts of their recent conduct had a tendency 
to raise, of their intention to form a hostile confederacy 


* Narrative, ut supra, p. 149, 162, 
TOL. VI. 2 A 
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against the late arrangements ; directed them, if they 
wished tliat their pacific declarations should be deemed 
sincere, to abstain from occupying with their armies 
an alarming position on the frontier of the Nizam, the 
British ally ; desired Scindia, in particular, to carry 
back his army to the northern side of the Ncrbuclda ; 
and declared to them, that, if they persisted in main- 
taining a warlike attitude, the British government 
must place itself in a similar situation, and the mo- 
ment they rendered their hostile designs indubitable, 
Would in its own defence be constrained to attack 
them.* 

The Rajah of Berar, having arrived within one 
march of Scindia’s camp on the 3d of June, was met 
by that Prince on the following morning. “The 
secretary of the British resident, who was dispatched 
to him with a complimentary message on the 5th, he 
received with distinguished attention : And he c.\- 
pressed, with apparent sincerity,” says the Governor- 
General, “ his solicitude to maintain the relations of 
friendship which had so long subsisted between tlie 
British government and the state of Berar.” A con- 
ference between the chieftains took place on the Sth 
On the 9th, the British resident sent to importune 
Scindia for the answer which he promised after his 
interview with the Rajah of Berar. Having received 
an evasive reply, the resident addressed, on the 121h, 
a memorial to Scindia, informing him, that if he 
should now refuse tQ give an explicit account of his 
intentions, and should continue with his army on the 
south side of the Nerbudda, “ such refusal or delay 
would be regarded as an avowal of hostile designs 
against the British government.” The resident re- 
quested either the satisfaction which he was commis- 


’ Narrative, ut supra, p. 1S3-A-136. 
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sioned to demand, or an escort to convey him from BOOK vij 
Scindia’s camp.' 

Having received a verbal message, which he re- i803. 
garded as an evasion, stating that the required expla- 
nation should be afforded iu two or three days, the 
resident informed the Alaharajah, that he received 
this communication as a final answer, refusing the 
satisfaction which the British government required ; 
and that he purposed leaving his camp without further 
delay. The two Mahratta chiefs invented expedients 
for preventing the departure of the resident, and at 
the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a de- 
claration of their designs. At length, on the 4th of 
July, he obtained an audience of both together in the, 
tent of the Rajah of Berar. He entertained them 
with the old story — That “ the treaty of Bassein ” 

(I quote the words of the Governor-General, as com- 
bining his authority with that of his agent) " con- 
tained no stipulation injurious to the rights of any of 
the feudatory IMahratta chieftains ; but, on the con- 
trary, expressly provided for their security and inde- 
pendence — That the Governor-General regarded the- 
Rajah of Berar, and Scindia, as the ancient friends of 
the British powci ; and was willing to improve the 
existing connection between their states and the Bri- 
tish government — That the British government only 
required a confirmation of the assurance made by 
Scindia that he had no intention whatever to obstruct 
the completion of the engagements lately concluded 
at Bassein, together with a similar assurance on the 
part of the Rajah of Berar— And that it was the 
earnest desire of the Governor-General to promote 
the prosperity of the respective governments of Dow- 
lut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar ; so long as 


' Narrative, ut supra, p. 166, 323. 
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BOOK VI. they refrained from committing acts of aggression 
against the English and their allies.” 

1803 . The hlaliratta chiefs did not think proper to make 
any remarks upon the assertions and argumentation 
of the British resident. They contented themselves 
with declaring, through the mouth of the Berar mi- 
nister, by whom on their part the discourse was prin- 
cipally held, that it was the duty of the Peshwa to 
have consulted with them as chiefs of the Mahratta 
.state, before he concluded a treaty which so deeply 
>|atFected the interests of that state ; and, moreover, 
that they had a variety of observations to make upon 
the stipulations themselves of the treaty of Basscin. 
The British minister insisted, as he had done so fre- 
quently before, on the right of the Peshwa to make 
a treaty for himself; but, with regard to the observa- 
tions proposed to be made upon the several articles of 
the treaty of Bassein, he requested they might be 
committed to writing, and submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General, 


Notwithstanding these allegations of grounds of 
complaint, the RIahrattas re-affirmed their sincere 
disposition to cultivate the friendship of the British 
government ; declared that they had no design what- 
ever to oppose any engagements with it into which 
the Peshwa might have entered ; and promised that 
their armies should neither advance to Poona, nor 
ascend the Adjuntee Ghaut, across the mountainous 
ridge which sej)arated their present position from the 
frontier of the Nizam. Remarking, however, that 
the British troops had crossed the Godavery river, 
and were approaching the Adjuntee Ghaut ; they 
requested that Colonel Collins would use his endea- 
vours to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied 
that it was incumbent upon Scindia to lead his army 
across the Nerbudda, and the Rajah of Berar to 
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urged to quit their threatening Position. 

return to Nagpoor, if they wished their actions to BOOK vr. 
appear in conformity with their pacific declarations ; 
and in that case, the British army, he doubted not, i803. 
would also be withdrawn.' 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed 
a letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, setting before him the reasons which the' 

British government had to consider his present me- 
nacing position an indication of designs, which would 
render it necessary to act against him as an enemy, 
unless he withdrew his army across the Nerbudda ; 
but making at the same time the correspondent offer, 
that, as soon as the Mahratta chiefs should lead back 
their armies to their usual stations, he would also 
withdraw from its advanced position the British 
army under his command. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took place 
between the chieftains on the 21st of July. To a 
note, the next day addressed by the resident to 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, requesting an answer to the 
letter of General Wellesley, no reply was returned. 

The resident received the General’s instructions to 
urge them once more on the separation of their 
armies ; and received an appointment for a conference 
with Scindia on the 25th. On this occasion he was 
told, " that tlie forces of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar were encamped on their own territories ; that 
those cliieftains liad solemnly promised not to ascend 
the Adjuntee pass, nor to march to Poona ; that they 
had already given to the Govenior-General assurances 
in writing, that they never would attempt to subveit 
the treaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequi- 
vocal proofs of their amicable intentions; lastly, that 
tiie treaty at that time under negotiation between 


‘ Narmtive, ot supra, p* 334, 
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Negotiations broken off. 

Scindia and Holkar iras not completely settled ; and 
that until it should be finally concluded, Dowlut Rao 
Scindia could not return to Hindustan.” The resi- 
dent remarked, that, as the actual position of the 
Mahratta armies could afford no advantage to their 
respective sovereigns, unless in the event of a war with 
the British power, the British government could not 
conclude that the determination of these sovereigns to 
keep their armies in such a position was for any otlier 
than a hostile purpose; and that, for the negotiation 
with Holkar, Boorhanpore was a much more conve- 
nient situation than the frontier, so much more dis- 
tant, of the British ally. After much discussion, the 
■28th was named, as the day on wliich the resident 
should receive a decisive reply. The 28th was after- 
wards shifted to the 29th ; the resident threatening 
to depart, and making vehement rcraonstancc against 
so many delays. The interview on the 29th was not 
more availing than those which preceded. The resi- 
dent sent forward his tents on the .30th, intending to 
begin his march on the 31st, and refused to attend a 
conference to which he was invited with Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar. As he was prevented, however, 
from setting out on the 31st, by the heaviness of the 
rain, he complied with a request from both chieftains 
to meet them on the evening of that day at the tents 
of the Rajah of Berai’. 

After tlie usual topics were once more gone over, 
the IMahratta chieftains offered the follow ing projio-' 
sition : that the forces of the Rajah and of Scindia 
should, in conjunction, retire to Boorhanpore ; while 
the British General should withdraw his troops to 
their usual stations. As these respective movements 
would leave to the Mahratta chieftains nearly all their 
present power of injuring the British state, while they 
would deprive the British government of the security 
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Negotiations broken off. 

afforded by the present position of its troops, the re- book VI 
sident asured them that a proposition to this effect ^ 
could not be received. 1803 . 

The Princes made a second proposal : That the re- 
sident should fix a day, on which both the Mahratta 
and the British armies should begin to withdraw to 
their respective stations. Beside that the resident 
had no power to engage for the movements of the 
British army, he plainly gave the Princes to under- 
stand, that their promise about withdrawing their 
armies was not sufficient security for the performance. 

They lastly offered to refer it to General Wellesley, 
to name a day on which the British troops, and theirs, 
should begin their march ; to name also the time at 
which he thought the British troops might reach 
their usual stations, when they too would so regulate 
their marches as to arrive at their usual stations at 
the same precise period of time. If this proposition 
were rejected, they said they could not retire without 
an injury to the honour and dignity of their respective 
governments. 

Tlie resident consented to postpone his departure, 
till time was given for referring the last proposition to 
General Wellesley ; but required as a condition that 
the letters to that effect should be with him for trans- 
mission before noon of the following day . The letters, 
came; submitting for decision, however, not the last, 
hut the first, of tlic three propositions which had been 
previously discussed. Observing’ this coarse attempt 
at more evasion and delay, that officer made imme- 
diate arrangements for quitting the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, and commenced his march towards 
Aurungabad on the 3d of August.^ 

> Gov.-Gen.’s Narrative, Ibid, p, 327—331; Notes relative to tlie 
late transactions in the Mahratta empire, Ibid. ,p. 820—230 ; Letter 
from Gov. Gen. in Council to the home authorities, dated 25th of Sep-, 
tomber, 1803, Ibid. p. 170—176. 
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1803. 


Premned Necessity of the War vot proved. 

Aware of the great unpopularity in England to 
which wars in India, except wars against Tippoo 
Saheb, were exposed ; aware also of the vast load of 
debt which his administration had heaped upon the 
government of India, a load which a new and exten- 
sive war must greatly augment, the Governor-General 
has, in various documents, presented a laboured ar- 
gument to prove, that the appeal to arms now made 
by the British government was forced, and altogether 
unavoidable.' It may be requisite, as far as it can be 
done with the due restriction in point of space, to show 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. 

When Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Rajah of Bcrar 
united their armies, under circumstances so warlike, 
and in a position so threatening, as those of the union 
which took place on the borders of Nizam Ali’s do- 
minions in 1803 ; and when the English, should they 
begin to act in the rainy season, would enjoy impor- 
tant advantages, of which, if they left the enemy to 
begin operations in the dry season, they would bo 
deprived, it will hardly be denied that the Englisli 
had good reasons for commencing hostilities, if no 
other expedient could be devised to procure tlie 
dispersion of those armies, the position of which 
created that danger, which it was the professed olyect 
of the war to avert. 

Still, however, two questions will remain, both of 
which must be clearly and decisively answered in the 
negative, to make good the Governor-General’s de- 
fence. In the first place, allowing the necessity of 
war in August, 1803, to have been ever so impera- 
tive, was it, or was it not, a necessity of that Go- 
vernor’s own creating, a necessity of whose existence 
he alone was the author, and for which it is just that 


* In his Narrative, ut supra, p. 331 ; Notes, ut supra, p. 230 ; Dis- 
patch of the 25th of September, 1803, ut supra, p. 176, 
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Presumed Necessity of tlie War not proved. 

he should be held responsible ? In the nexjt place, BOOK vi. 
were the objects, on account of which this necessity 
was created, equal in value to the cost of a war ? In iso8. 
the last place, was it true, that the alleged necessity 
existed, and that no expedient but that of war could 
avert the danger which the new position of the two 
Mahratta chieftains appeared to involve. 

The answer to the first of these questions will not 
require many words. The necessity, whatever it was, 
which existed for war at the time when hostilities 
commenced, was undoubtedly created by the Gover- 
nor-General himself. The proof is so obvious, that 
hardly does it require to be stated in words. That 
necessity was created by the treaty of Bassein ; and 
the treaty of Bassein was the work of the Governor- 
General. The Governor-General had no apprehen- 
sion of war, either on the part of Scindia, or of 
the Rajah of Berar, previous to the treaty of Bas- 
sein, as is proved by all his words and all his actions. 

If we are to believe his solemn declarations, he had 
little apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration 
of war. 

For believing that, but for the treaty of Bassein, 
war, either on the part of Scindia, or of the Rajah 
of Berar, was in no degree to be apprehended by the 
British government, the current of the history, the 
circumstances and character of those Princes, and 
even the succeeding results, prove that he had suffi- 
cient and superabundant reasons. Undoubtedly those 
reasons must have been strong, when they sufficed to 
convince the Governor-General, even after these 
Princes had received all the alarm and provocation 
which the treaty of Bassein was calculated to pro- 
duce, that they would yet be deterred from any re- 
sistance to the operation of that treaty, by the awful. 
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The Treat i) of Bassein 

BOOK VI. chances of a conflict with the British power. The 
weakness of which these Princes were conscious, as 
JS03. compared with the British state, was the first solid 
ground of the Governor-General’s confidence. The 
extremely indolent and pacific character of the Rajah 
of Berar was another. Unless in confederacy with 
the Rajah of Berar, it was not to be apprehended 
that Scindia would venture upon a war wdth the Bri- 
tish government ; and scarcely any thing less rousing 
to his feelings than the treaty of Bassein would have 
induced that unwarlike Prince to form a confederacy 
with Scindia, in defiance of the British power. As 
for Holkar, it was the Aveakness of Scindia which 
made him any thing; and the united force of hotli, 
if, without the treaty of Bassein, it would have been 
possible to unite them, would have constituted a feeble 
source of danger to the British state. 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as it was the 
cause assigned, by these Princes themselves, for their 
union, and the warlike attitude they had assumed, 
[ so it will hardly admit of dispute that it Avas the real 
cause. The Governor-General himself, when he came 
at last to the endeavour of making out as strong a 
case as possible for the necessity of drawing the 
sword, exhibits reasons which operated both on 
Scindia and the Rajah of Beiar, for going to war on 
account of the ti’eaty of Bassein, reasons which, to 
men of their minds, he seems to represent as little 
less than irresistible. " The conduct, ’ says lie, “ of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia towards the Peshwa, during a 
long course of time antecedent to the Pcslnva’s de- 
gradation from the musnud of Poona, and the views 
which that chieftain, and the Rajah of Berar arc 
known to have entertained with respect to the su- 
preme authority of the Mahratta state, afford the 
„ means of formiflg a correct judgment of the motives 
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which may have rendered those chieftains desirous of BOOK vi 
subverting the treaty of Bassein.” Of these views 
he then exhibits the following sketch. “ The whole 1803 . 
course,” says he, “ of Dowlut Rao Scindia’s proceed- 
ings, since his accession to the dominions of Madajee 
Scindia, has manifested a systematic design of esta- 
blishing an ascendancy in the Mahratta state upon 
the ruins of the Peshwa’s authority.” After adducing 
a number of facts in proof of this proposition, he 
draws the following conclusion : “ The actual re- 
establishment of the Peshwa, in the government of 
Poona, under the exclusive protection of the British 
power, and the conclusion of engagements calculated 
to secure to his Highness the due exercise of his 
authority on a permanent foundation, deprived Dow- 
lut Rao Scindia of every hope of accomplishing the 
olyects of his ambition, so long as that alliance should 
be successfully maintained. This statement of facts 
sufficiently explains the anxiety of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
dia to effect the subversion of the treaty of Bassein, 
and his prosecution of hostile designs against the 
British government.” * “ The motives which must 

be supposed to have influenced the Rajah of Berar, 
in combining his power with that of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia for the subversion of the alliance concluded 
between the British government and the Peshwa, 
were manifestly similar to those which actuated the 
conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindia. The Rajah of 
Berar has always maintained pretensions to the su- 
preme ministerial authox-ity in the IMahx’atta empire, 


> In transcribing these words I have left out three expressions, two 
of vagne reprobation wliicli the Governor-General bestows upon the 
actions of Scindia, and one of applause which he bestows upon his 
own, because they have only a tendency to substitute the opinion of 
the Governor- General upon these points, to the opinion which the pure 
facts may suggest; and I hare so altered another of the expressions as 
to render it grammatical, > 
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The Treaty of Bassein 

•|©0K VI. founded on his affinity to the reigning Rajah of Sat- 
tarah. Convinced that the permanency of the defen- 
1803 . sive alliance, concluded between the British govern- 
ment and the Peshwa, would preclude all future op- 
portunity of accomplishing the object of his ambition, 
the Rajah of Berar appears to have been equally con- 
cerned with Dowlut Rao Scindia in the subversion of 
that alliance.” 

The Governor-General subjoins a reflection, ac- 
tually founded upon the improbability there was of a 
union between those Princes, till the treaty of Bas- 
sein gave them so extraordinary a motive. “ Al- 
though the views ascribed to those chieftains,” says 
he, “ were manifestly incompatible with the accom- 
plishment of their respective designs ; the removal of 
an obstacle which would effectually preclude the suc- 
cess of either chieftain, in obtaining an ascendancy at 
Poona, constituted an object of common interest to 
both.” 

The Governor-General then states his conjecture 
of the mode in which the treaty of Bassein induced 
them to rkoncile their conflicting interests. “ It ap- 
pears,” he says, “ to be chiefly probable, that those 
chieftains, sensible that the combination of thcii' 
power afforded the only prospect of subverting the 
alliance concluded between the British government 
and the Peshwa, agi-ced to compromise their respec- 
tive and contradictory projects, by an arrangement 
for the partition of the \vhoIe power and dominion of 
the Mahratta state.” ’ 

The circumstances on which these conclusions are 
founded were all as much known to the Governor- 
General before as after he concluded the treaty of 
Bassein. He w'as, therefore, exceedingly to blame 

' SeeGov.^Gen.'s Letter, ut supra, p, I79, 180 ; Narrative, ut supra, 
9.331,333. ' 
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the Cause of iJie Mahratia War. 

if he formed that agreement, without an expectation, BOOK vi. 
approaching to a full assurance, that a war with the 
power of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, if not also 1803 . 
(as might have been expected) with that of Holkar 
combined, would be a part of the price which the 
British state would have to pay for the advantages, 
real or supposed, of the treaty of Bassein. The ques- 
tion, then, or at least one of the questions, to which 
he should have applied the full force of a sound re- 
flection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 
was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably be 
expected from the treaty of Bassein, were a full com- 
pensation for the evils ready to spring from the wars 
to which it was likely to give birth : On the contrary, 
if he allowed his mind to repel fram itself, as far as 
possible, all expectation of the expensive and bloody 
consequences likely to issue from the treaty, and, 
fixing his attention almost exclusively upon the ad- 
vantages painted in his imagination, decided, upon 
what may be regarded as a hearing of only one side, 
that the treaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, is indeed most lamentably common, but which 
on that account only deserves so much the more to be 
pointed out to the disapprobation of mankind. 

The discussion of a question like this requires the 
use of so many words, because it imports a reference 
to so many particulars, that it would produce an in- 
terruption incompatible with the due continuity of a 
naiTative discourse. It may* notwithstanding, have 
its use to point out merely the paths of inquiry. 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war 
depended, it belonged to ask themselves, whether 
the act of grasping at a new set of advantages, in 
relation to other states, which act it is pretty certain 
that those states, or some of them, tvill hostilely re-^ 
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BOOK VI. sent, does not constitute the war a war of aggres- 
*^‘***‘‘ sion, on the part of the state which wilfully performs 
1803, the act out of which it foresees that war will arise. 
A war, which is truly and indisputably defensive, 
is a war undertaken in defence, that is, to pre- 
vent the loss, of existing advantages. And though 
a state may justly assert its right to aim at new ad- 
vantages, yet if it aims at advantages, which it can- 
not attain without producing a loss of existing ad- 
vantages to some other state, a loss which that state 
endeavours to prevent with a war, the war on tlic 
part of the latter state is truly a defensive, on the 
part of the other is truly an aggressive, and, in almost 
all cases, an unjust, war. 

The Governor-General is so far from denying that 
the treaty of Bassein did import the loss of advan- 
tages to Scindia, that we have just heard him enu- 
merating the advantages of which it deprived tliat 
Mahratta chief ; advantages on which it was natural 
for him to place the highest possible value ; the power, 
as he imagined, of establishing his controling in- 
fluence oVer the Peshwa, and, through him, over the 
whole or the greater part of the hlahratta states. 

JMany times is the answer of the Governor-General 
• repeated in the documents which he has liberally 
supplied. These advantages, he cries, on the part 
of Scindia, existed only for purposes of injustice ; 
his complaints are, therefore, to be treated with in- 
dignation. 

The man who carefully visits the sources of Indian 
history is often called to observe, and to observe with 
astonishment, what power the human mind has in 
deluding itself ; and what sort of things a man can 
pass upon himself for conclusive reasoning, when 
those against whom his reasoning operates are sure 
.not to be heard^ and when he is equally sure that 
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those to whom his discourse is addressed, and whom book vi. 
he is concerned to satisfy, have all the requisites for 
embracing delusion ; to wit, ignorance, negligence, isos. 
and, in regard to the particulars in question, a sup- 
position, at the least, of concurring, not diverging in- 
terests. 

It is truly surprising, that the object, which is 
marked by the Governor-General as the most pro- 
fligate ambition, and the most odious injustice, cruelty, 
and oppression, in Dowlut Rao Scindia, to aim at, is 
the’ same object, exactly, at which he himself was 
aiming, with so uncommon a degree of ardour and 
perseverance, and at the expense of so many sacri- 
fices. The object, incontestably, at which both were 
aiming, was, an all-con troling influence over the 
Peshwa, and through him, as far as possible, over 
the other Mahratta governments. As far then as 
concerned the object of pursuit, the coincidence is 
complete, manifest, and indubitable, between the 
ambition of Scindia, and the ambition of the Gover- 
nor-General. Wherein, then, did the ambition of these 
two leaders differ, so as to entitle the Governor-Gene- 
ral to cover the ambition of Scindia with the epithets 
most expressive of the disapprobation and abhorrence 
of mankind, his own wnth epithets the most expressive • 
of their approbation and favour ? One mighty dif- 
ference there was ; that the one was the Governor- 
General’s own ambition, the other that of another 
man ; and a man the gratification of whose ambition 
in this instance was incompatible with the gratifi- 
cation of his. Another diflerenee, which would be 
felt where it was desirable for the Governor-General 
that it should be felt, was, that the benefits, which 
Were said to be great, arising from the accomplish- 
ment of this object of the Governor-General’s am- 
bition, were to be English benefits. From the ac-- 
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BOOK VI. complishment of the same object of Scindia’s ambition 
Chap. 11. nothing but the prevention of these Eng- 

1S03. lish benefits. Under this mode of viewing tlie ques- 
• tion, however, it cannot be disguised, that Scindia 
would have the same grounds exactly for applying 
epithets of applause to his own ambition, and of 
abuse to that of the Governor-General. 

But difierences, such as these, are more frequently 
the grounds of action in human affairs, than acknow- 
ledged, or even knoivn, to be so ; since nothing is 
more easy for the greater part of men, than to be 
ignorant of the motives by which they are actuated, 
and, while absorbed in the pursuits of the most vul- 
gar and selfish ambition, to be giving themselves 
credit for the highest virtue, before the tribunal of 
their own consciences. What then will be said? 
That of this controling power, at which Scindia and 
the English both of them aimed, Scindia would make 
a bad use, the English a good one ? If one ruler 
has a title to make at his pleasure this assumption 
in his own favour, so has every other ruler ; and a 
justification is afforded to tlie strong, who are always 
in the right, for extending, as far as they please, 
their oppressions over the weak. 

If we should allow, that the English government 
would make a better use of new power than a native 
one, as it would be disgraceful to think it would not, 
the reason will go further than the Governor-General 
would wish ; for upon this reason not one native 
government should be left existing in India. 

But beside this ; what is it that we are precisely 
to understand by a better use ? Is it a use better for 
the English? Or a use better for the English and 
Mahrattas both ? This latter assertion is the only one 
which it would answer any purpose to make ; mean- 
,ing, in both ca^es, the people at large, not the hand- 
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ful of individuals composing the government, whose BOOKVl. 
interests are worth no more than those of any other 
equally misuite portion of the common mass. 1803. 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, 
would be good even for themselves, was so far from 
being a decided point, that all connections of the same 
description stood condemned, and forbidden, by a me- 
morable clause of that very act of parliament, on 
which the government of the East India Company 
rested, and of which, by consequence, the treaty of 
Eassein was a flagrant violation. By how many of 
the Court of Directors, not to speak of other classes 
of men, it was condemned as injurious to British in- 
terests, we shall afterwards have occasion to observe. 

But, whatever the effects in regard to the English, 
unless it appear that the control over the Peshwa and 
the Mahralta states, uhich was equally the object of 
ambition to Scindia and the Governor-General, would 
have been attended with worse consequences to the 
Mahrattas, if in the hands of Scindia, than if in the 
hands of the English, it will be difficult to show in 
what respect the ambition of Scindia was selfish and 
wicked ; that of the English full of magnaninnity and 
virtue. In what resj)ects then were the people of the 
Mahratta states to be the better for the control of the 
English? Not as regarded oppression at the hands 
of their several and respective governments; for, in 
regard to the treatment which those governments 
might yield to their subjects, tjje English were ready 
to bind themselves not to interfere ; and we have 
seen, in the <;ase of the Nabobs of Carnatic and Oude, 
that the motives to misrule in the native governments, 
upheld by British power, were not diminished ; but 
increased an hundred fold. 

The grand benefit held out by the Governor-General 
is, that the Mahrattas would be withlield from war. * 

VOL. VI. 2 B 
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Interests of > he MahralUts. 

BOOK VI. But tflis, if foreig’n war is meant, the Mahrattas had 
always regarded, and except in a few instances, had 
1803. always found, a source of benefit, rather than harm. 
If internal wars are meant, those, it is plain, would be 
as effectually prevented, if the control of Scindia, as if 
that of the English, became complete over all tlio 
Mahratta states: And Scindia, had he been as skilful 
a rhetorician as the English rulers, would, as gairislily 
as they, have described the prevention of intornal 
war, and the union and trantpiillity of ll'.e iMahratta 
powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and virinoiis aim 
of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

But this is not all. Not only did Scindia lose ad- 
vantages, in respect to a favourite object of ainbiti(<ii. 
which was exactly the same object, by llic gaining of 
which the English had deprived him of those advan- 
tages ; but, if he had been the greatest lover of peace 
and of justice of all the princes upon tlic face of the 
earth, he would still have had the greatest reason to 
resent the formation of the treaty of Basscin, and (o 
resist to the utmost its execution. tVhat !.<> that, on the 
strength of which we have already seen tht‘ Ciovernor- 
General boasting of the piociigious value of the treaty 
of Bassein ? Not the circumstance of its h.aving made 
a dependant of the feeble and degraded Pc.diwa. 
This in itself was a matter of little importance. 'I'he 
treaty, for receiving the British troops, concluded uiih 
one of the chief IMahratta states, was declared to he 
valuable, because it ai^^rded a controlling power over 
all the ether governments of the ilahralta nation.. 


' The following are some of the Governor-General’s expressions : 
“ If the negotiation shall prove successful, there is reason to expect iliac 
it will promote the complete accomplishment of the general s^islcm of 
defensive alliance, by indudng the other Mahratta powers to concur in 
the proposed arrangement — with a view to avoid the dependant and snb- 
* ordiqate condition to which they must be reduced by their i\cln«ion 
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And what is meant by a controling power? The BOOK vi. 
power, iindoi.Ijtedly, of preventing them from doing 

whatever the English government should dislike. But isos. 

the state, which is prevented from doing whatever 
another state dislikes, is in reality dependant upon that 
state; and can regard itself in no other light than that 
of a vassal. If the loss of independence, therefore, is - 
a loss sufficient to summon the most pacific prince in, 
the world to arms, Dowliit Rao Scindia, and the/ 

Rajah of Bet ii:', had tliat motive for offering resistance 
to the treaty of Bas .cin. 

It will not V. oaken the argument, to say, that the 
Governor-General was deceived in ascribing these 
wonderful jjo .vers to the treaty of Bassein ; because it 
was not sun’Iy unnatural in the Mahratta princes to 
apprehend that which the Governor-General hoped, 
and to do what lay in their power to prevent it. 

It was idle, too, in the Governor-General, unless for 
the sake of immediate effect upon the minds of his 
ministeiial and directorial masters, to which it was 


from an alliance, uf nliicli the operation, with respect to thenf, must be, - 
to control all ambitious views and aggressive designs on their part, with- 
out affording to those powers the benefit of the general guarantee.” 
(Narrative, ut supra, p. 10.)— “The same conveyance will furnish yon 
with a detail of the negotiations, condneted by the resident at Fooqa, 
under my authority, with the view to the accomplishment of the im- 
portant object of cnnipreheuding the Mahratta states in the general sys- 
tem of defensive alli.incc with the Honourable Company and its allies, 
on the basis of the treaty concluded with liis Highness the Nizam in the 
month of October, IfiOO." (Ibid. 29.)—“ The intimate connexion with 
the Peshwa, on principles calculated to secure to him the constant pro- 
tection of the British arms, could not be foi-med, without, at the same 
time, establishing onr ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” (Ibid. 3f J 
—In the next page (35) he calls it “ that degree of control and asceiid. 
ency, which it must be'our interest to establish in the Mahratta state, and 
which it is his object to avoid.”—" The Peshwa is aware, that the pqr, 
manentpstahlishuient of a British force in the neighbourhood of Poona 
would immediately place him, in some degree, in a state of dependance 
upon the British power." (Ibid.) 

2 B 2 
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Intel eM of the Mahraltan. 

BOOK VI. not ill-adapted, to declare so often, and with so much 
emphasis, that Scindia himself was unable to show 
1803 . wherein he was injured by the treaty of Bassein, and 
could not deny that his rights continued unimpaired. 
What then ? Because Scindia and his ministers were 
far less skilful than the Governor-General in the use 
of language ; had objections to the treaty of Bassein 
which they did not think it politic to acknowledge ; 
knew not how to separate the objections they might 
wish, from those they did not wish, to avow ; and, 
agreeably to the rules of Eastern etiquette, which 
never in general terms condemns, but always approves 
of, every thing proceeding from the will of a superior, 
did, in general courtesy, when urged and importuned 
upon the subject, apply a vague negation of injustice 
to the treaty of Bassein ; does that hinder it from 
being now clearly seen that the treaty of Bassein had 
an operation injurious to that prince, an operation 
which the Governor-General regarded as the great 
source of all the good which it was expected to pro- 
duce? 

One 'thing, indeed, is to be considered, tliat in a 
great part of all that is said by the Governor-General, 
it is pretty distinctly implied, that to render the 
Indian princes dependant upon the British govern- 
ment was not an injury to them, but a benefit If 
this were allowed to be true ; and if it were possible, 
in other indulgences, to make up to a prince for the 
loss of his independence ; yet, in such cases, the con- 
sent of the prince in question would seem a requisite, 
even were his subject people, as they usually are, 
counted for nothing ; because, if any ruler, who has 
the power, may proceed to impose by force this kind 
of benefit upon any other ruler at his pleasure, this 
allegation would prove to be neither more nor less 
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than another ot the pretexts, under which the weak BOOK Vi. 
are always exposed to become the prey of the 
strong. 1803., 

In the only objections, which Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the 'Rajah of Berar, explicitly produced to the 
treaty of Bassein, it must be owned they were not 
very happy. Scindia observed, that he was guarantee 
of the treaty which was in force between the British 
and Poona governments at the period when the 
treaty of Bassein was depending. And both princes 
affirmed, that the Peshwa, as a member of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, ought not to have concluded a 
treaty but with consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
the confederacy was composed. 

With regard to the first of these pleas, the answer 
of the Governor-General was conclusive. When a 
compact is formed between two parties, the office 
and duty of a guarantee is, to hinder one of the par- 
ties from neglecting, while the other fulfils, the obli- 
gations which it imposes. He is not vested with a 
right to hinder them from mutually annulling the 
obligations, if both of them please. It wafe not by 
the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, nor in his ca- 
pacity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of 
the treaty of Bassein, and in his capacity of a sove- 
reign prince, that Scindia was injured, if injured 
at all. 

In the answer of the British ruler to the second of 
those pleas, there is something which will require 
rather more of developement. That the Peshwa 
had a right to conclude the treaty of Bassein, with- 
out consulting any of the Mahratta princes, makes a 
great figure among the arguments of the Governor- 
General. The idea of a confederacy does not imply 
that a member shall make no separate engagement, 
only no separate engagement, which in any respect , 
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BOOJi VI. affects the confederacy. 'Fhe Governfor-General truly 
affirmed, that there was iiothiiij^' in tlhc treaty of Bas- 
1803. ijsein, which affected the JMahratta confefieracy, that 
j is, directly ; though it was no less true, tliat, indi- 
i rectly, it diisolved it. Tlie GJoveriior-General calls 
\the other hlahratta princes, as distinct from the 
Peshwa, “ tlie feudatory chieftains of the empire,” 
though feudality is a sort of Iiondage whic'i never 
had e.xistence in any part of the world, but in Europe 
in the harharou.s ages. And under this fiction, he 
proceeds so far as to say, “ it may be a question, 
whetlier the Peshwa, acting iii the name, and under 
the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire ; ” (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in the name of a man whom he l:ept 
a degraded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner ;) “ might 
not conclude treaties which .should be obligatory upon 
the suhordiiiate ( hiefs and feudatories, withnr.t their 

^ concurrence.” 

*1 ^ 

' The Governor-Cienera! proroeds to speak a more 

rational language, in the u ordr. which immediately 
follow. *“ But,” >ays he, it v nvdd he absvivd to re- 
gulate any political que.stinn, by the standard of a 
con.stitution, which time and events have entirely al- 
tered or dissolved. The late Bfaharajah Scindia and 
Dowliit Rao Scindia, have uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion — by making nar on 
the neighhonring states, by concluding engagements 
with them, and by regulating the wlmle system of 
their internal administration — without the partici()a- 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwa, whose supre- 
maejr, however, both Maharajah Scindia, and Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, have uniformly acknowledged ; Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, therefore, could not — even on the sup- 
posed principles of the original constitution — deny 
« the right of the Peshwa to conclude his late engage- 
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Pxkiiuom ihe Gvm‘iHO)-Getitral ill-founded. 

menls with the British government, without impeach- BOOK vi 
ing the validity of liis own proceedings, and those of 
his predecessor. Nor could he — according to the 1803. 
more admissible rules, derived from practice and pre- 
scription — justly refuse to admit the exercise of these 
independent rights of dominion, on the part of the 
Peshwa, v, hich bjih Seindia and his predecessor as- 
sumed, in a state of acknowledged subordination to 
his Highness’s parai.’ount authority.” ' 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the 
weakness of pedantry, cr the villainy of imposture, to 
affect to “ regulate any political question by the 
standard of a constitution w hen, however the name 
may i-emain as it was, the thing is wholly or materially 
altered. And the inference is conclusive, that, if 
Scindia and his predecessor had a right to adopt, 
without reference to the other states, what measures 
they chose in regard to foreign policy, so had the 
Peshwa; if it was now unlawful in the Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofore unlawful. In his anxiety 
however to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority 
in the Peshwa, the Governor-General uses a language 
almost contradictory, when he says, both that Scindia 
and his i)rcdecessor had uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion,” and that they had 
“ uniformly acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Peshwa : ” the uniform exercise of the powers of in- 
dependent dominion is the negation of all external 
supremacy. Besides, the word supremacy is a great 
deal too strong to express the sort of relation which 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta 
rulers. It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, 
a combination of ideas, which represents not any thing 


* Governor-General’s Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 319 : Also the 
Govenior-Generars instructions to the resident with Dowlut Kao 
Scindia. Ibid. p. 139. 
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BOOK VI. which ever existed in India; and, if employed as an 
. accurate representation of any tiling which evei- 

1803. existed in India, is only^ calculated to mislead. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance the 
Governor-General makes, and repeats, again and 
again, the assertion, that “ the treaty of Bassein not 
only offers no injury to the independence of the feu- 
datory Mahratta chiefs ; but expressly provides addi- 
tional security for it.” * The treaty was so worded, 
as not, in its terms, to contradict such an assertion. 
But what sort of a conduct is this? Docs it justify 
the attempt to pass upon the belief of other men a 
proposition, if it is true only in sound, how great 
soever the difference between the sound and the sub- 
stance ? 

The only article of the treaty of Bassein, which 
referred directly to the other states, was the 12th; 
according to which the Peshwa bound himself to make 
no rvar upon other states, and to submit all his dif- 
ferences w'ith them to the English government. And 
to this it is that the Governor-General in his said de- 
clarations refers. But what was this except transfer- 
ring the power of attempting to subvert the inde- 
pendence of the ” feudatory Mahratta chiefs ” from 
the Peshwa whom they did not fear, to the English 
whom they excessively feared ? In this manner, it 
was, that the treaty of Bassein afforded additional 
Insecurity for their independence ! 

But let us pass from the question, whether the 
Mahratta chiefs had or had not just reason for resent- 
ing the treaty of Bassein : and let us consider the 
question of English interests naked, and hy itself. 
What benefits to that people was it calculated to 

I For this specimen, see GoverDor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 318 : 
See, too, p. 312. Also his iostractions to the resident, ut supra, p. 120 ; 
^and the dispatch 2Sth September, 1803, commencing Ibid, p. 160. 
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by the Treaty of Bassem, 

yield ? And those benefits, were they an equivalent BOOK VI. 
for the evils which, as it did produce them, so it ought 
to have been expected to produce ? 1803. 

The Governor-Generars own opinion of the good 
things likely to flow from the treaty of Bassein is 
adumbrated in a great vai-iety of general phrases, 
though they are exhibited no where in very distinct 
enumeration. We shall adduce a specimen of the 
more remarkable of his forms of expression, and en- 
deavour, with as much precision as possible, to ascer- 
tain the particulars at which they point. 

“ The stipulations of the treaty of Bassein have 
been framed exclusively with a view to maintain the 
general tranquillity of India, by preventing the de- 
struction of the Peshwa’s power, and by securing his 
just rights from violence and usurpation.” ^ 

“ The object of Lord Wellesley’s policy is to estab- 
lish a permanent foundation of general tranquillity 
in India, by securing to every state the free enjoy- 
ment of its Just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights of the established 
powers of Hindustan, or of the Deccan.” “ 

“ Every principle of true policy demands, that no 
effort should be omitted by the British government 
to establish a permanent foundation of general tran- 
quillity in India, by securing to every state the free 
enjoyment of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating evciy project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, and of the Deccan. 

" The conclusion of the treaty of Bassein promises 
to establish the British interests in the Mahratta em- 


' Governor-General's Narrative. Ibid. p. 312, 
■> Ibid. p. 303. 


= Ibid. 
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Ws 

BOOK . i)ire, ou the most solid and durable foundations ; to 
■ Chap. 11 jidditional security for the i)ermancnt tran- 

’^S 03 . cuilJity and jirospcrity of the British dominions in 
India, and to cliectually exclude the interests and 
influence of France from the iMahratta empire.” ' 

I The object of the Governor-General, as he himself 
is fond of describing it, was, “ A system of general 
defensive alliance between the British power, and 
the several states of Hindustan.” ^ This was indeed 
a great and operoso scheme of policy. Equally gieat, 
however, were the cilccts which the Governor-General 
expected from it ; permanent tranquillity, as he thus 
declares, and justice, over the whole of India. 

When the Govenor-General, however, after as- 
cribing these grand effects to the consummation of 
his proposed alliance, not with one, but with all, or 
most of the leading states of India, proceeds, in the 
warmth of his mind, to ascribe them all to the single 
treaty with the Peshwa, we find him practising a very 
ordinary fallacy, that is, predicating of a part, what 
ought to have been predicated only of tlie whole ; as 
if, because the head, limbs, and trunk, constitute a 
man, it should be affirmed that the human foot is a 
rational animal. 

It cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposi- 
tion, that the mere addition of the inconsiderable 
power of the Peshwa gave the British government 
such a commanding and absolute power all over India 
as every nhere to secure justice and trariquillily ; 
that is, to compel undeviating obedience to its coin- 

' Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 318. 

" Instructions to Colonel Collins. Ibid. p. 8. See, too, liis instruc- 
tions to the resident at Poona, 22d November, 1803, where he describes 
it as a plan “ to combine the principal powers of Hindustan in a gcnci .il 
system of defensive *alliance and guarantee.’' Ibid, p. 65. See aho 
Governor-General’s Narrative- Ibid, p, 307.' 
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mands on the part of every government on that con- BOOK vr. 
tinciit. 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argu- isos, 
mcnt, that such a proposition were capable of being 
maintained, it followed, that no general system of 
alliance was required ; that an alliance with the 
Peshwa alone, exclusive of the rest of the Indian 
princes, accomplished simply all that was proposed 
to be accomplished, by the immense, and troublesome, 
and complicattd innchinery of alliances with all the 
princes in India. Why. then, did the Governor- 
General aim at any more ? 

It is reasonable, liowever, to suppose, that the Go- 
vernor-General means, what he so often tells us that 
he means, namely, that the alliance with the PeshWa 
was to he considered as about to fulfil the hopes which 
he held forth, 011I3' in so far as it had a tendency to 
produce other alliances, from the union of which, all 
taken together, those great effects might be expected 
to proceed. 

But what tendency, then, had the alliance with 
the Peshw'a to produce other alliances of the same 
description ? ^Ve have seen, already, in what man- 
ner the Governor-General and his agents supposed, 
that it would [ircduce them. They supposed that it 
would place the British powei’ in a situation to coerce 
completely the other IMahratta sovereigns ; that is, 
to restrain them from every course of action of which 
the British government shouM disa|/pvove; and that 
the Mahratta sovereigns, seeing the coercion una- 
voidable, would choose coercion w’ith the benefit of 
having the British government bound to defend them, 
rather than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Experience, in a very short time, demonstrated the 
fallacy of these expectations. The ‘treaty with the^ 
Peshwa did not produce an alliance with any other 
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Effects of the Treaty of Bass^/' 

BOOK. VI. of the Maliratta states whatsoever. It did not pro- 
duce the tranquillity of all India. It produced one of 
1803 . most widely extended wars which India had ever 
seen. If this war reduced the Mahratta princes to 
the necessity of submitting to the will of the con- 
queror, it was not the alliance with the Peshwa, Ijiit 
the war, by which that submission was produced ; 
an effect which the same cause might have equally 
secured, if the treaty of Bassein had never existed. 
If it be said, that the treaty of Bassein produced the 
effects which the Governor-General applauds. I)y pro- 
ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed ; 
what is this, but to say, that the ti’eaty of Bassein was 
good, only as creating a prete.xt for war ; and that it 
was fit and proper to be made, for the mere purpose 
of creating it ? But to perform a public act, with an 
intention to produce a war, is purposely to be the 
author of the war, cnly with a machination contrived 
to impose a contrary, that is, a wrong belief, upon tlic 
world. 

The good things dei'ived from the treaty of Bas- 
sein, must, then, be regarded as all summed up in 
these two effects ; first, the war with the hlahratta 
chiefs ; and secondly, the means which it contributed 
to the success of the war. As to the war, if that was 
a good thing, it might have been easily produced 
without the treaty of Bassein. Therefore the treaty 
of Bassein deserves but little admiration or applause 
upon that account. As tso the other question ; namely, 
in what proportion it contributed to the success of the 
war, the Governor-General presents an answer on 
which he appears to lay the greatest stress. The i 
treaty of Bassein was a contrivance to prevent the ' 
union of the Mahratta states. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation 
'extends 
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The treaty of Bassein was calculated to withhold BOOK vi. 
the Peshwa from any confederacy hostile to the Eng- 
ish. It was so far from calculated to prevent, that 1803. 
it was calculated to produce, a confederacy, hostile 
to the English, of all the rest of the Mahratta states. ' 

A very limited question thus remains to be an- 
swered ; namely, how much the chance of the acces- 
sion of the Peshwa would add to the dangers arising 
from the chance of a confederacy, hostile to the Eng- 
lish among the other Mahratta states ; and how much 
would those dangers lie lessened, by the certaintjiof 
his absence ? The item in the account, it is evident, 
is the power of the Peshwa ; and, that being remark- 
ably small, as the danger of a confederacy could not 
be greatly augmented by its presence, so it could not 
be greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There is, however, a view of the danger, which is 
drawn by the Governor-General, in very frightful 
colours. He says, that either Scindia or Holkar 
must have prevailed in the contest subsisting between 
them at the time when the treaty of Bassein was 
framed ; tliat the successful prince, whoever it was, 
would have engrossed the power of the Peshwa; 
would thence have become too powerful to be resisted 
by any of the other Mahratta princes ; would of 
course have subdued them all ; and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole power of the Mahratta nation, 
would have become a dangerous neighbour to the 
British state. From this danger it yvas delivered by 
the treaty of Bassein. 

To make of this an argument in favour of the 
treaty of Bassein, two things must be allowed: it 
‘ must be allowed that the danger held forth was such 
as it is represented; and it must be allowed that 
there was no better method of averting that danger. 

Both may lie disputed. First, it is by no means' 
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BOOK VI. certain, that the IMahratta state would have assumed 
a shape more formidable to the English, liad the con- 
1803 . tending princes been left to themselves. It is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Scindia and 
Holkar, neither being able to succeed to the extent 
of his wishes, would have been obliged to comp’-omis j 
their differences ; and the Peshwa inight Iia.e ac- 
quired rather more of power and independence, than 
he had previously enjoyed. But if Scindia pre\ ailcti ; 
as the greater power of that chieftain rendered it ’.le- 
bable, if any of them prevailed, that lie w ould he tlic 
successful contender ; in wliat respect would liis po'.i ;m’ 
be greater, than it was before Ilolkar appeared ? At 
that time, he was master of the Peshwa ; and yet so 
little had he increased his strength, that a mere ad- 
venturer was able in a few years to raise an army, an 
army against which he found it difficult to contend. 
Scindia possessed uot talents to bind togctiier the 
parts of an extensive dominion, as discordant a' tiio -o 
of a Mahratta empire ; and had he united the Ilol- 
kar possessions, and even those of tlic Pesliun, to 
his own, he would have diminished, rather tlian in- 
creased, his efficient power, Expciieiice showed that 
by the attention he was obliged to bestow'- in holding 
in obedience the Peshw'a’s dominions in the south, 
his authority became little more than nominal, over 
his own in the north. 

It would be tedious to run over all the possible 
shapes into which, if left.to themselves, the Alahratta 
states might then have fallen ; but it may safely he 
affirmed that no sha^je which they had any ciiance to 
assume would have been so formidable to the English, 
as that into which they were throw^n by the treaty of 
Bassein. 

But if the reality of the danger, which the Gover- 
>nor-General thought he foresaw, were as w'ell proved 
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as it appears to stand unsupported by proof, it would BOOK vi. 
still remain to inquire whether it might not have 
been averted by other and better means, than the isos, 
treaty of Bassein. Had the mind of the Governor- 
General not been imperiously guided by his passion 
for “ the system of general defensive alliance between 
the Britisli power, and the several states of Hindus- 
tan,” he might have interposed, with so much effect, 
in the character of an arbitrator, as to establish a 
balance in the Sfahratta empire ; and a balance, 
which it would have been easy for the British go- 
vernment to keep jscrpetually trimmed. He might 
have so terminated tlic sul)sisting disputes, as to 
make the power of Scindia, of the Pesliwa, Holkar, 
and the Eajah of Bcrar, nearly equal. In the contests 
which would of course pi’evail among them, the 
British government, by always showing itself disposed 
to succour the weakest party, might have possessed a 
pretty complete security for maintaining theMahratta 
empire, if there was any use in such a care, in the 
shape which it had thus been intentionally made to 
assume. Not only did the power of th’e British 
state enable it to interpose with a weight which none 
of the parties would h.ave been easily induced to 
resist ; but such was in fact the state and disposition 
of the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the 
British government, and most earnestly solicited its 
interference. The Governor-General, by rushing, 
with eyes fixed on nothing but the beauties of his 
“ defensive system,” to the conclusion of a treaty 
which gave to the British the government in fact' of 
oneTnemher of the Mahratta state, and threatenedln 
a most alarming manner the independence of all the 
fest7~sacrificed the high advantage of acting as a I ^ 
mediator among the Mahratta princes, and created ' 
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French Influence mt destroyed 

a confederacy which hardly any other combination of 
circumstances could have produced. 

The Governor-General ascribes to the treaty of 
Bassein only one other advantage, of the importance 
of which it seems desirable that an estimate should 
be made ; namely, the destruction of the French in- 
fluence in the IMahratta state. In the first place, it 
was not the treaty of Bassein by which that destruc- 
tion was produced ; it was the war with Scindia ; 
and a war with Scindia if it had been worth a war, 
would have produced it without the treaty of Bassein. 
But, though what the treaty of Bassein did not 
produce was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce was the union 
of Scindia with the Rajah of Berar, and the necessity, 
in order to accomplish that destruction, of vanquish- 
ing both of those princes together, instead of one. 

The Governor-General, as suited his argument, 
and probably at that time his state of mind, repre- 
sents the danger from French influence as prodi- 
giously great. Not only does he affirm the power 
possessed by the French oflScers in the service of 
Scindia, to have been highly alarming to tfie British 
government ; but he holds it out as jiroiiahle, that 
some of the contending parties in the Mahratta state 
would have solicited the aid of the French govern- 
ment, have received a French army from Europe, 
have prevailed over all its opponents, and so have 
established a great Mah,ratta empire, supi)ortcd and 
governed by the French. Upon this theory of evil, 
it will probably not be expected that I should bestow 
many words. 

The influence of the French with Scindia was at 
this time so far from great, that it was completely 
undermined, and tottering to its fall. So well aware 
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of this was Perron, the officer at the head of the BOOK vi, 
French party, that he had already intimated to the 
English an intention, which he soon after fulfilled, of 1803. 
withdrawing himself from the Mahratta service. Not 
only Scindia, but all his chiefs, had become jealous 
of the French to the highest degree. It was known 
to the English, that he meditated, and had already be- 
gun, a reduction of their power the English found, 
at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to the 
condition which they proposed to him, of excluding 
the French from his service, he was eager to close 
with it ; and there seems little room for doubt, that 
if the treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the 
Governor-General might, if he chose, have made 
an arrangement with Scindia for discharging the 
French, without the lamentable expense of war.® 

But if the condition and influence of the French 
officers had much more nearly corresponded with the 
apprehensions of the Governor-General, it is high 
time that a more sober estimate of the danger, than 
hitherto they have been accustomed to make, should 
be suggested to him, and to his countrymen. If the 
assertion were made, that it would not be in the 
power of French officers to render Scindia, or any 
native power, much more formidable than it would 
be without them, it would not be easy to refute that 
opinion. What renders the native sovereigns weak, 
is less the badness of their military officers, than the 
b^ness of their government!} ; and, junder such go- 
vernments, no officers can be very instrumental in the 


■ Col. Collins's Dispatch. Ibid. p. IT, 18. 

“ The GovernoGeneral himself was of this opinion, when he first 
sent Colonel Collins to the camp of Scindia, with an expectation that 
he would not only dismiss the French olficers, but accept the English 
subsidiary force ; that is, give up his military power entirely to the 
English. 

VOL. VI. 2 
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BOOK VI. creation of strength. If the commanding officer has 

Chap. 11 . assigned for the maintenance of his troops, 

1S03. he is always without resources : If he has land, he 
becomes a civil ruler ; and the multiplicity and ex- 
treme difficulty of his civil functions leave little of his 
time for military cares. Besides, he has then an 
interest in peace; both because his country yields 
most when he is most attentive to it, and because his 
troops are more easily maintained at home than in 
the field. In the next place, to form a right judg- 
ment on this important subject, it is necessary duly 
to consider how many powerful causes must all be 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an effi- 
cient and formidable army. Of these, some of the 
most important are incapable of existing in the armies 
officered by Europeans in the service of the native 
princes of India./' Allowing, what never would happen, 
that the physical requisites of an army were all pro- 
vided, and bearing in mind that all the efficiency of 
these requisites depends upon the sort of machine 
which the officers, considered as an organized body, 
compose, the reader will easily perceive, that of the 
causes necessary to render that machine a good one, 
some of the most important cannot, in the circum- 
stances we are contemplating, ever be found. To 
give to a body of men, that most peculiar, that highly 
artificial, and, when contemplated by itself, most ex- 
traordinary turn of mind, which is necessary to con- 
vert them into, an organ of life, of unity, of order, of 
action, and energy to the animate and inanimate 
materials of an array, requires the utmost force of 
the legal and popular sanctions combined. But nei- 
ther the legal nor the popular sanction can be made 
to operate with any considerable force upon French- 
men, in such a situation as that of officers in the army 
* of an Indian Prince. What is there, in such a situa- 
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tion, to restrain the operation of private views, arising book vr. 
from the love of money, or the love of power, from 
pique, from jealousy, from envy, from sloth, and the isos, 
many thousand causes, which are always producing 
opposition among men when they are not under the 
operation of the strongest motives to resist them ? 

Under an European government, it is not the power 
of the general, which produces that unity of will, by 
which an army is animated. In general, his power 
would be far from adequate to so extraordinary an 
effect. The whole power of government, operating 
with unlimited command over the means both of re- 
ward and punishment ; the whole force of the popular 
sanction, holding forth the hatred and contempt, or 
the love and admiration, of those among whom he is 
to spend his days, as the portion of every jnan who 
conforms, or does not conform, to what is expected of 
men in his situation, are not only added to the autho- 
rity of the General, but, so difficult is the effect ac- 
counted, that, even when all these forces, operating 
together, produce it to any considerable degree, the 
world thinks that it never can express sufficient admi- 
ration, never bestow a sufficient portion of applause. 

Which of these great, and indispensable powers, had 
any existence in the case of Perron, or any other 
officer, in a similar case ? Upon his officers, it is plain, 
the popular or moral sanction had no means of opera- 
tion. What cared they, what should be thought of 
them, by the people of Scindials court jor kingdom, as 
soon as it was mure agreeable for them to be gone 
than to remain ? What cared they for his punish- 
ments, when they had it in their power to make their 
escape from his dominions ? A body of officers, in 
such a situation, is a rope of sand. The General who 
leads them is their slave ; because he q^n retain their 
service only by pleasing them : He can seldom please 

2 c 
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BOOK VI. one set of them, without displeasing another : And he 
*"“^**‘ dares not restrain their excesses ; which produce two 
1803. deplorable effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, 
and the hatred, wherever he advances, of the people 
whom he is unable to protect. The chances, there- 
fore, arc innumerable, against the event, that any 
army, oflScered as that of Scindia by Frenchmen, 
should ever become formidable to one officered as that 
of the British in India. 

Of this truth the Governor-General himself appears 
to have been not altogether unapprized. The evi- 
dence is exhibited in the instructions which he issued 
to the Commander-in-chief, at the commencement of 
the war, for holding out to the French officers induce- 
ments to abandon the service of Scindia ; and in the 
hopes which he entertained that those invitations 
would produce their effect.* It is exhibited also in 
the declarations which he makes of the acquiescence 
with which, in several states of circumstances, he 
would have beheld the continuance of the French 
officers in the service of Scindia. Thus, the Governor- 
General, when he conceived suspicions that the 
Peshwa, even subsequent to his flight from Poona, 
Avould refuse to execute his engagements for receiving 
the English mercenary force, declared that he would 
not attempt compulsion, nor risk a war with a com- 
bination of the Mahratta powers, even for the mighty 
benefits of the treaty of Bassein.® Again, when he 
despaired of inducing, Scindia to accede to the terms 
of his defensive alliance, he assured him, that tlic 
English government would still gladly preserve with 
him the relations of amity and peace, provided he did 
not resist the treaty of Bassein, or infringe the rights 


■ See Bapers of Instructions. Ibid. p. 156, &c. 
* Papers on the Mahratta War, ut supra, p. 68. 
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of any British ally.^ In other words ; had the Peshwa book vi 
not agreed to put his military power into the hands 
of the English, the Governor-General would have isos, 
quietly beheld the whole of the Mahratta states, 
Scindia’s Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual 
independence and turbulence, rather than incur the 
evils of a war for the sake of producing a change ; 

And had Scindia not assumed an attitude which im- 
plied a determination to resist the treaty of Bassein, 
the Governor-General would not have made war upon 
him, in order to effect the destruction of his European 
force ; a war, which, nevertheless, had that destruc- 
tion been essential to the security of the state which 
he ruled, it would have been incumbent upon him to 
make.® 

As to the chance of the arrival of a French army j 
from Europe, a chance which the Governor-General j 
represents as most formidable, how that was dimi- ' 
nished by the treaty of Bassein, it is not easy to per- 
ceive. If any thing was likely to induce Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to seek assistance from an army 


' Gov.-Gen ’s letter t(i Scindia, Ibid p. 134, alio 129. 

’When the Goveinoi-Geneial, it may be fuither observed, tells 
Scindia, that he had not li e means ot defending hunself against the 
miseiable powei of Hollvai, (Ibid, p 131, 133,) he surely made very 
small account of Peiion and his battahoiis. It has been given, in par- 
liament, as the opinion ot two men, not apt to agiee on disputable 
giound, of both Hastings and Iraiicis, tb.it Guiopem othceis, and dis- 
ciplined battalions, wcie to the n.iti\e piiiices, especially the Mahiattas, 
a source of weakness, not ofsticngth, who, though luniiidable by then 
iriegulai waif.nc, could nut be so in a pitched baitlc bee Rcpoit of the 
debate, on the state of alfiiis in India, 3th of Apiil, 1803. It was 
afiii med on that occasion by Mi . I lancis, that after the minutest ini esti- 
gation, he found there wreie not more than twelve French officeis in the 
whole Mahratta set vice. And it is woithyof leniaik that no specific 
statement of the numbei, nothing but large general e\piessions, is given 
by the Indian government. Fianns, moieover, aihims, that of the force 
under the command of Perron, the gieater part weie ordinary Maliiatta 
troops; but a small portion officered by Europeai^, or disciplined in the 
European manner, j 
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BOOK VI. of Frenchmen, of whom they were jealous only some- 
what less than they were of the English, it was the 
1S03. treaty of Bassein. If it be said, that the reduction 
Avhich Avas effected of the power of Scindia would 
have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
whicli it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, 
by Avhich this effect Avas produced, not the treaty of 
Bassein. This is another argument which proves 
that tlie treaty of Bassein was good, only as furnishing 
a pretext for the Avar Avith Scindia and Berar. 

Had Englishmen been capable of fornAing a sober 
estimate of the circumstances of France, at that time 
in a situation very little calculated for sending an 
army to India, the A-alue attached to this contingency 
Avould not have been great. Neither would it be easy 
to show, that her chances of success, had France con- 
ducted an army to India, would not have been fully as 
great, at tlie close of the Mahratta war, as before. A 
prospect of deliverance from the English would pro- 
bably have roused the whole Mahratta nation, then 
jieculiarly exasperated, to have joined the invaders. 
As for the loss of Scindia’s Frencli officers, it Avould 
liave been easy to supply their place, and to incorpo- 
rate with the European battalions as many native 
troops as their funds could maintain. In regard to 
jiecuniary supply, Scindia could not be less capable of 
aiding them after the war, than before. He Avas 
totally incapable at both times. 

The Governor-General not only made a very higli 
estimate of the advantages arising from the treaty of 
Bassein : He had a contrivance for making a very 
low estimate of the expense which it produced. It 
jjroduced indeed a war, which laid upon the East 
India Company a frightful load of debt. But the 
contending armies of Scindia and Holkar could not, 
the Governor-General informs us, have been kept in 
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the field, without ravaging the territories of the Eng- BOOK vr. 
lish and the Nizam ; and to stand protected against 
this danger, armies must have been placed on the i803. 
frontiers, which would have cost nearly as much as 
the war. This is one of those vague assertions, 
which, without much regard to their foundation, are 
so often hazarded, when they are required, to serve a 
particular purpose, but which answer that purpose 
only so long as they are looked at with a distant and 
a careless eye. In the present case, it may safely be 
affirmed, that all the expense which a plan of defence 
required would have been the merest trifle in com- 
parison with the enormous expenditure of the war. 

That much would have been required for defence, is 
fully contradicted by the Governor-General himstlf ; 
who confidently affirmed his belief, that the treaty of 
Bassein, however alarming and odious to Scindia and 
Holkar, would yet be unable to move them to hos- 
tilities, because they knew their own weakness, and the 
dreadful consequences of a war with the British ^ 
power. If for the mighty interests, placed at stake 
by the treaty of Bassein, it was yet improbable they 
would dare to provoke the British anger, it was next 
to a certainty, that they would be careful not to pro- 
voke it for the sake of a little plunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to have increased to the neces- 
sary extent the troops stationed in Mysore, presented 
but little demand for expeaditure,. beyond what the 
maintenance of that portion of the army would have 
required in any other station. If some little expense 
must have attended these movements, it would be ab- 
surd to speak of it coolly as fit to be compared with 
the huge expenditure of the Mahratta war. 

We are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few 
words, the statement of profit and loss by the treaty 
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BOOK VI. of Bassein. What was gained by it wasj the depend- 
Chap. II. jjjg Peshwa, and nothing moi e : What was 

1803. lost by it was, all that was lost by the IMahratta war. 
The loss by the hlaliratta war is the excess of what 
it produced in evil above what it produced in good. 
Of the good and the evil which was produced by the 
IMahratta war, nothing can be spoken with precision 
till it is known what they are. An account, therefore, 
of the events, and of the results of the war, will use- 
fully precede the portion which remains of the in- 
quiry into the nature and effects of the treaty of 
Bassein. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Objects to which the Operations of the Army in 
the North were to be directed — Objects to which 
the Operations of the Army in the South were to 
be directed — Minor Objects of the War — Gene’^ 
ral Lake takes the Field — History of the French 
Force in the Service of Scindia, and of his Pos- 
sessions in the Hooab — History of the Emperor 
Shah Aulum continued — Battle of Allyghur, 
and Capture of the Fort — Battle of Delhi, and 
Surrender of the Emperor to the English — Agra 
taken — Battle of Laswaree — French Force in 
the Service of Scindia destroyed, and his Domi- 
nions in the Dooab transferred to the English — 
Operations of the Army under General W dlesley 
in the South — Ahmednuggur taken — Battle of 
Assye — Boorhanpore and Asseerghun; taken — 

Scindia makes an Overture toward Peace — Battle 
of Argaum — Siege and Capture of the Fort of 
Gawilghur — Operations in Bundelcund — In Cut- 
tack — in Guserat — Negotiation with the Rajah 
of Berar — Treaty concluded — Negotiation with 
Scindia— Treaty concluded— Engagements with 
the minor Princes near the Jumna — Scindia 
enters into the defensive Alliance — Governor- 
General's Account of the Benefit derived from 
the defensive Alliances, and the Mahratta War 
— Investigation of that Account. 

Fob, the war, as soon as it should begin, the Glover- book VI. 
nor-General had prepared a most . extensive scheme 
of operations. To General Lake, the Commandfer- 
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BOOK VI. in-chief, at that time present with the army on the 

Chap. 12. uppgj. frontiers, insti’uctions had been sent on the 28th 
1803. of June; pointing out, not only the necessity of 
placing the army under his command, with the utmost 
expedition, in a state of preparation for the field, but 
also, though briefly, and in the form of notes, the ob- 
jects to the attainment of which the operations of that 
army would immediately be directed. On the sub- 
sequent exertions of the Commander'in-Chief, to 
make ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise. “ By the indefatigable activity, 
says he, “ zeal, ability, and energy of General Lake 
(whose personal exertions have surpassed all former 
example, and have been the main source of the suc- 
cess of the war in that quarter) the army of Bengal, 
on the north-west frontier of Oude, was placed, to- 
wards the dose of the month of July, hi ^ state of 
preparation and equipment favourable to the imme- 
diate attack of M. Perron’s force, as soon as authentic 
advices should be received of the commencement of 
hostilities in the Deccan.” * 

In this part of the extensive field, which the plan 
of the Governor-General embraced, he gave notice of 
two military, and two political, objects. The first of 
the military objects was to conquer the whole of that 
portion of Scindia’s dominions which lay between the 
Ganges and the Jumna; destroying completely the 
French force by which tliat district was protected ; 
extending the Company’s frontier to the Jumna ; and 
including the cities of Delhi and Agra, with a 
chain of posts, sufficient for protecting the navigation 
of the river, on the right bank of the Jumna. The 
second of the military objects was of minor import- 
ance ; the annexation of Bundelcund to the British 
dominions. 


' Papers, lit supra, p, 154, 834<i 
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The political objects were also two. The first, to BOOK vl 
use the language of the Governor-General, was, “ the 
possession of the nominal authority of the Mogul ; ” igos. 
that is to say, the possession of his person, and there- 
after the use of his name, to any purpose to which 
the use of that name might be found advantageous. 
Together with the city of Delhi, the person of the 
Mogul had for a series of years been subject to, 

Scindia; more immediately, at that particular mo- 
ment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Scindia in that 
part of his kingdom. The acquisition of the country 
would, of course, place the Mogul, too, in British 
hands. The second of the Governor-General’s politi- 
cal objects was, an extension of his general scheme 
of alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty 
states to the southward and westward of the Jumna, 
from Jyneghur to Bundelcund, should be united in 
" an efficient system of alliance” with the British 
government.' 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north ; 
for the accomplishment of which the Commander-in- 
chief was vested with the same sort of powers, which 
had already been conveyed to General -Wellesley, for 
the more secure attainment of those which were 
aimed at in the south. General Wellesley was ex- 
pected, with the force under his command, to defeat 
the confederate army of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar ; to protect from all danger, in that direction, 
the dominions of the Company and their allies ; and 
to establish, in their subsidizing form, the govern- 
ments of the Nizam, the Peshwa, and Guyckwar. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company’s 
dominions in Bengal, from the northern circars. By 


■ Gov.-Gen.'s Letter to the CommBnder'in.clijef, dated 37th of Jnljr, 
1803, Ibid. p. 156. ^ 
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BOOK VI. the conquest of this district, the territory of the 
English nation in the northern part of India would 
1803. be united, on the eastern coast, Avith that in the 
south, and would extend in one unbroken line from 
the mountains on the frontier of Tibet to Cape Co- 
morin ; the Mahrattas on that side of India would 
be deprived of all connection with the sea, and hence 
with the transmarine enemies of the Anglo-Indian 
government ; a communication not liable to the in- 
ten’uption of the monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta and Madras ; and an additional portion of 
the Bengal frontier would be delivered fi'om the 
chance of Mahratta incursions. The province of 
Cuttack belonged to the Rajah of Berar. Prepara- 
tions were made for invading it about the time at 
which the operations of the principal armies should 
commence. 

Scindia possessed the port of Baroach, and a con- 
tiguous district on the coast of Guzerat. The go- 
vernment of Bombay was made ready to seize them, 
as soon as the war should be declared. 

General Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 
men, consisting of about 200 European artillery, three 
regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven battalions of 
native infantry. Beside this force, about 3,500 men 
were assembled near Allahabad for the invasion of 
Bundelciind ; and about 2000 were collected at l\Iir- 
zapoor, to cover Benares., and guard the passes of the 
adjoining mountains. 

The army of Scindia, to which General Lake was 
to be opposed, was under the command of a French- 
man, named Perron, and stated by the Governor- 
General, on grounds of course a little uncertain, to 
have consisted of 16,000 or 17,000 infantry, formed 
and disciplined on the European plan ; with a large 
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body of irregular infantry, from fifteen to twenty BOOK vi. 
thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which the 
Governor-General describes, as both numerous and 1803. 
well appointed.^ 

To understand the nature of the power of Scindia, 
in this quarter of India, a short history is required, 
not only of the peculiar composition of his army, but 
also of the territorial acquisitions which he there 
retained. Deboigne, though not the first Frenchman 
who was admitted into the army of Scindia, was the 
first who obtained any considerable degree of power. 

Born a Savoyard, of parents respectable, though poor, 
after having served some time in the army of his own 
prince, he entered the more splendid service of France, 
in quality of an ensign in the Irish brigades.® In the 
vicissitudes of his early life, we must content our- 
selves with effects ; the causes very frequently remain 
unknown. We find him, next, an ensign in a Russian 
army, serving against the Turks, He was here 
taken prisoner ; carried to Constantinople ; and sold 
as a slave. After the war, being redeemed by his 


• Vide Gov.-Gen.'s Notes relative to the late transactions in the 
Maliratta empire. Ibid. p. 235. It is instructive to observe the preva- 
lence of exaggeration : Col. Collins in his letter from Scindia’s camp, 
dated 7 th of April, 1002, says ; " Since my arrival at this court, I have 
obtained more accurate information of the stiite of the regular infantry 
in the service of Dnwlut B.ao Scindia than I heretofore possessed. I 
believe your Lordship in.iy rely on the correctness of the following state- 
ment. General Perron commands four brigades of native infantry, 
each consisting of ten battalions of sepoys. The-' complement of a bat- 
talion is 710 firelocks, and every corps is commanded by two or three 
European officers.” Ibid. p. 17. By this statement. Perron’s infantry 
amounted to 28,640, more than one half beyond the estimate of the 
Governor-General, which yet we may suppose beyond the mark. 

» This sketch of the history, both of Deboigne and Perron, for which 
1 have been obliged to trust to sources a little uncertain, is given, as ex- 
hibiting, which is enough for the present purpose, an idea, correct as to 
the class of men to which they belonged, rather ihan, in every minnte 
particular, as to the individuals who are named. o 
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BOOK VI. parents, he repaired to St. Petersburg’, found means 

Chap. 12 . recommend himself and was made a lieutenant. 

1803. He was detached to some Russian post on the Turkish 
frontier, and had the fortune to command the escort 
which attended Lord Percy in a progress among the 
Grecian islands. In consequence of the impression 
which he must have made upon that nobleman, and 
the views which he must have disclosed. Lord Percy 
furnished him with two letters of recommendation, 
one to INIr. Hastings, Governor of Bengal, and ano- 
ther to Lord iMacartney, Governor of Madras, to 
Avhose acquaintance, it is said, he had already been 
admitted, during the residence of that nobleman as 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is surmised, 
that he obtained the consent of the Empress to 
make a voyage to India, from which he was to return 
by way of Cashmere, Tartary, and the borders of 
the Caspian Sea. Be that as it may, he arrived at 
Madras in tlie year 1780, and engaged as an ensign 
in the service of the Nabob of Arcot. In 1782 he 
repaired to Calcutta, where the letter of Lord Percy 
procured him a favourable reception from Mr. Hast- 
ings. Without disclosing his connection with the 
Russian government, he described to that Governor 
the journey by Cashmere, and the shores of the Cass- 
pian, as the object which he now had in view ; and 
was furnished by him with a recommendation to the 
Nawaub of Oude, and the British resident at Luck- 
now. It is said.; that be was accommodated by the 
Nawaub witli a bill of exchange on Cashmere for 
6,000 rupees, with which, instead of prosecuting his 
journey, he purchased arms and horses, and entered 
into the service of the Rajah of Jeypoor ; that upon 
intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered down 
to Lucknow by Mr. Hastings, whom he thought it 
his interest to obey; that he found the means of ex- 
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culpating himself in the mind of that mler, and was BOOK vr. 
permitted to return to Lucknow ; that he now en- 
gaged in trade, which he prosecuted with success ; that isos. 
he came to Agra, in 1 784, at which time the Rana 
of Gohud was closely besieged by Madajee Scindia ; 
that he suggested to the Rana a plan for raising the 
siege, but Scindia intercepted his correspondence, and, 
impressed with the proof of military talents which it 
displayed, consulted IMr. Anderson, the British resi- 
dent, on the propriety of taking him into his service; 
that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of recom- 
mendation, sent for him, inti'oduced him to Scindia, 
and procured him the command of two battalions, to 
be disciplined in the European style. The terror 
which Scindia found to march before the grape and 
bayonets of Deboigne’s battalions, and the effects 
which they produced in the battles of Lallsort, Chack- 
sana, and Agra, from 1784 to 1789, made him eager 
to increase their number to eight, then to sixteen, and 
afterwards, it is said, to twenty battalions, at which 
amount they remained. A battalion complete, con- 
sisted of 500 muskets, and 200 gunners, with four 
field pieees and one hmvitzer. The military talents 
of Deboigne, and the efficiency of his troops, were 
the grand instrument which facilitated, or rather pro- 
duced, the victories, and enlarged the dominions of 
Scindia, in the region of the Jumna. In 1792, with 
eight battalions, he fought the desperate battle of 
Mairta against a gi’cat army of Raltores, a warlike 
tribe of Rajpoots. In the same year, and with the 
same force, he defeated, after an obstinate conflict at 
Patun, the formidable army of Ishmael Beg. In 
1792, he defeated the army of Tuckojee Holkar, 
containing four battalions disciplined and com- 
manded by a Frenchman ; and at lasit made Scindia, 
without dispute, the most powerM of the native' 
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princes in India. Deboigne was a man above six 
feet higlij with giant bones, large features, and pierc- 
ing eyes ; he was active, and laborious to an astonish- 
ing degree ; understood profoundly the art of bending 
to his purposes the minds of men ; and was popular 
(because men felt the benefit of his equitable and 
vigilant administration), though stained with three 
unpopular vices, jealousy, avarice, and envy.' 

Perron came into India as a petty officer of a ship, 
either with Suffrein, or about the time of Suffrein’s 
arrival. Having travelled into the upper provinces, 
he first received employment in the army of the Rana 
of Gohud, where he served under the immediate 
command of an Englishman. After the destruction 
of the Rana, he joined, in quality of quarter-master- 
serjeant, a corps commanded by a Frenchman in the 
service of Scindia. Though he soon raised himself 
to a higher command, his corps was reduced, upon 
the return of the army into cantonments ; and he was 
even unsuccessful in an application for employment 
in the army of the Begum Sumroo. When the bri- 
gade of Deboigne began to be formed, the prospects 
of Perron revived. He received the command of 
the Boorhanpore battalion ; and had an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in the battle of Patun. He 
commanded the detachment of Deboigne’s army 
which besieged Ishmael Beg in Canoor ; and it was 
to him that Ishmael Beg surrendered. To the honour 
of their European education, Deboigne and Perron 
resolutely protected their prisoner from the death 
which Scindia, who had suffered from his prowess, 
thirsted to inflict upon him ; and he remained in the 


■ This account, which savours of exaggeration, is derived from an 
English gentleman, who served at the same time with Dehoigne as an 
officer in Scindia’s arjnjr. See Asiat. An. Register for 1805, Characters, 

^p. 22. 
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fort of Agra, with a considerable allowance for his BOOK Vi. 
subsistence. Wlien the corps of Deboigne became 
sufficiently numerous to be divided into two brigades, isos, 
he gave the command of the first to M. Frimont, and 
that of the second to M. Perron, who, accordingly, 
upon the death of Frimont, became second in com- 
mand. When the ambition of Scindia to establish a 
control over the Peshwa carried him to Poona, it was 
the brigade of Perron which attended him thither, 
and formed the principal part of his force. Perron, 
thus about the person of Dowlut Rao from the mo- 
ment of his accession, and one of the main instru- 
ments of his power, easily succeeded to the whole 
authority of Deboigne, when, in 1798, that com- 
mander withdrew with his fortune to Europe.* 

M. Deboigne had received a large track of country, 
in the region of the Jumna, in assignment for the 
maintenance of his troops. Not only the territory 
as well as the army which had devolved upon Perron 
required his presence upon the departure of De- 
boigne ; but the presumption of the Governors, both 
of Delhi and of Agra, had so much increased by the 
long absence of Scindia in the South, that it seemed . 
to be high time to reduce them to obedience. In 
the month of October, 1798, Perron sent two bat- 
talions, commanded by Colonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen ho helped to officer Scindia’s regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Kelledar would 
deliver up the fort ; but disappointed in that hope he 
sent three battalions more, and the place was invested. 
Though, from a humane regard to the aged Mogul 
and his family, who were kept as a sort of prisoners 
in the fort, much caution was used in firing at the 

> Tliese particulars, cullectcd hy the well-informed editor of the ear- 
liest volumes of the As. An. Ueg. (see vol. iii. Cha^ac. p# 39), are con- 
firmed by common histoiy in all the leading and mutcilal points. , 

VOL. VI. U D 
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Account of Scindia’s 

BOOK VI. place, it was ready for assault in nineteen days, 
when the Kelledar capitulated and surrendered.^ 

1803. This was the occasion, on which, for the first time, 
the custody of the emperor was placed in the hands 
of a Frenchman. He had now, during ten yeai’s, 
been subject to the power of Scindia, under which he 
had fallen, by the following means. 

In 1782, when Mr. Hastings so eagerly made 
peace with the Mahratta powers, their dominions 
were bounded, on the north, by that great chain of 
mountains, which extends in a direction nearly east 
and west, from Cuttack in the Bay of Bengal to 
Ajmere, and forms a great boundary between the 
southern and the northern portions of the Indian 
continent. This physical barrier, against the dangers 
to which the English dominions in the north of 
India were exposed from the vicinity of the Mahrat- 
tas, was not all. On the western half of this chain 
of mountains, on its northern side, and immediately 
bordering upon the Company’s frontier, or that of 
their dependant, the Nabob of Oude, were placed, 
forming' another line of defence, a number of small 
independent states, all Jealous of the Mahrattas, and 
all dreading any extension of their power. The 
whole of that wide expanse of country, which extends 
from near Allahabad on the east to the river Sutledge 
on the west ; bounded on the south by the moun- 
tainous ridge Just mentioned ; on the north, as far as 
Shekoab, by the Jumna ; thence by a line passing 
near Secundra to the Ganges, and by the Ganges to 
Hurdwar ; was, by the policy of Mr. Hastings, left 
open to the ambition of the Mahrattas. This country 
contained, among other principalities, the territory of 


■ See letters frgm an officer in Perron's army. Asiat. An. Register, 
4 vol. i. Chron. p. 50. 
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Bundelcund and Narwar ; that of Gohud, including BOOK vi. 
Gualior and Bind ; and the great provinces of Agra ’ 
and Delhi, including the Jaat country, and nearly 1803 . 
one half of the Dooab, subject chiefly to the Emperor 
Shah Aulum, and a few other Mahomedan chiefs. 

Scindia was the Mahratta prince, who, from the 
vicinity of his territories, and from his power, was 
best situated for availing Iiimself of the offered advan- 
tage; and lie did not allow the opportunity to escape. 

Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to 
get a partial jiossession of Bundelcund, while Scindia 
was engrossed with the business of other acquisitions ; 
but all the rest of that extensive country was wholly 
appropriated by the latter chieftain.* 

Scindia had already made great progress in subdu- 
ing this region, when, with Ismael Beg, he approached 
Delhi in 1788. Gholam Khadur, a son of Zabita 
Khan ; who, having from some cause of displeasure 
been banished from the presence of his father, had 
received an asylum from Shah Aulum, and growing 
into his favour, had been created by him Ameer ul 
Omrah ; enjoyed at that time the principal 'power at 
Delhi. The Emperor appears to have been desirous 


I See Rennel Asiat. An. for 1804, Miscel. Tracts, p. 77 : Hamilton’s 
East Ind. Gazetteer. The policy of letting him take possession of this 
country, is thus represented by Lord Wellesley : “ The territories of 
Scindia between the Jumna and the Gauges interrupt the line of our 
defence in tliat quarter; and some of his principal posts are introduced 
into the centre of our dominions ; while the possession of Agra, Delhi, 
and of the western and southern bank# of the J lynna, enables him to 
command nearly the whole line of the western frontier. In the event of 
any considerable accession to Sciudia’s power, or in the event of his 
forming any connexion with France, or with any enemy to the Bridsh 
interests— the actual position of his territories and forces in Hindostan 
would furnish great advantages to him, in any attack upon the Com- 
pany’s dominions.” Governor-General’s Instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, dated S(7th July, 1803, Ibid. p. 156. As the 
Governor-General was making out a case, allowance is to be made for 
exaggeration, , 
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BOOK VI. of emancipating himself from the dominion of Gholam 

Chap. 12. Jvhadiir, a man of a haughty, and fernrinus character ; 

1803. mid informed him that, having no money to carry 
on the contest, he regarded resistance as vain. Gho- 
lam Khadiir himself undertook for resources ; only 
Insisting, that, as “ the presence of the monarch was 
half the battle,” the Emperor should head the army 
in the field; and to this the Emperor assenting 
commissioned Gholam Khadur to make the requisite 
preparations for war. Next day, it is said, a letter 
from the Emperor to Scindia was intercepted, in 
which the Emperor exhorted Scindia to use the 
greatest possible dispatch, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Gholam Khadur; “for Gholam Khadur, said 
he, “ desires me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
oppose you.” Upon this discovery Gholam Khadur, 
burning for revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, 
in which Shah Aulum resided ; carried it in a few 
days ; flew to the apartment of the monarch, whom 
he treated with every species of indignity ; and then 
put out his eyes. After plundering the Emperor 
and his family, and sparing no expedient, however 
degrading, to strip the females of all their valuable 
ornaments, he fled upon the approach of Scindia; 
who thus became master of the legitimate sovei’eign 
of India, and of all the territories which yet owned 
his sway.’ 


‘ Of this, as of other parts of the Mahratta history, in which the 
English were not imsnediately'concerned, when our knowledge is suffi- 
ciently certain in all the points of any material importance ; we must, 
for the minute particulars, be satisfied to know that they cannot be very 
remote from the truth. — The remaining history of Gholam Khadur is 
short. He took refuge in Agra, which Scindia besieged — Seeing resist- 
ance hopeless, he took advantage of a dark night, stuffed his saddle 
with the jewels which he had plundered from the family of the Emperor, 
and with a few followers took his flight towards Persia. On the 
second night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to his pursuers 
^ to come up, and make him prisoner. Scindia, after exposing him, for 
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Though the Emperor was allowed by Sciiidia to book vi. 
remain in the fort of Delhi, with the nominal autho- Chap, ig. 
rity over the city, and a small district around, he was 1803. 
held in a state of poverty, in which not only the 
decencies, but almost the necessaries of life were 
denied to him and his family. A Kelledar or Gover- 
nor was placed in the fort, by whom he was guarded 
as a prisoner. And Scindia at times had made him 
set forth his claim, not only to the tribute which the 
English had covenanted to pay to him for Bengal, 
which they had so early found a pretext for not pay- 
ing, and which now with its interest amounted 
to a great sum ; but to the wide extended sove- 
reignty which had ceased to be his, only by successful 
usurpation and rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron 
behaved not to Shah Auluro with all the humanity 
and delicacy, practicable in the circumstances of 
Pen'on ; so there is reason to believe that the con- 
dition of the unhappy monarch was ameliorated 
after he became subject to that European officer 
M. Perron is represented, by all those from whom 
we receive any accounts of him, except) the English 
rulers, as not only a man of talents, but a man of 
humanity and moderation.* 


some time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordeieil liiin to be deprived of 
bis ears, nose, hands, feet, and ejes; in nhich deplorable condition he 
was left to expire. — ^Tlie party who pursued him was coinnianded by a 
Frenchman of the name of Lostoneaux. , It was under him that Perron 
is said to have been first admitted into the service of Scindia, when he 
served as a quartcr-mascer-sergeunt. Lostoneaux is said to have got 
possession of the saddle, which Gholam Khadur is supposed to have 
stuffed with diamonds. This at least is known, that he soon after con- 
trived to slip away, and returned to Europe. His corps breaking up 
after his desertion. Perron was in danger of losing employment, till 
Scindia's General gave him a battalion of his own. Asiat. An. Heg. 
for 1804, Chron. p. 63- — Also for 1801, Cbarac. p. 3p. 

' The English officer from whose letters, in the Asiat. An. Heg. 
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BOOK VI By the distance at which Scindia, while engaged 
in establishing his authority in the south, was kept 
1 803. from his dominions in the north, the administration of 
the government of his new acquisitions, in the region 
of the Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of 
Perron, who was present with an army, and had a 
large portion of it in assignment for the maintenance 
of his troops. We have the testimony of a most un- 
exceptionable witness. Colonel Collins, both that he 
made a wise and excellent use of his power ; and that 
the success of his administration had created incurable 
jealousy and hatred in the breast both of Scindia’s 
nobles, and of Scindia himself. “ I have it,” says 
that resident, in his letter dated 30th of March, 1802, 
“ from good authority, that the Sirdars of this court 
have frequently remonstrated with the Maharaja, on 
the subject of the extensive authority vested in Ge- 
neral Perron ; and I have also been told in confidence, 
that, whener er the disturbances in this quarter are 
composed, so far as to admit of Scindia’s repairing to 

vol. I. Chrdn p SO ne have the account of the surrender of Delhi to 
Perron’s battalions, says, “ The General, from that amiable humanity, 
which IS a noble trait in his chaiactei, endeavoured to avoid recourse to 
hostile measures, in regard to the old king, the numerous princes, and 
princesses, viho are detained in the fort . and even when the siege nas 
laid. It was with full permission of the Ling, and every measure adopted 
to obviate any possible injury to the old monarch and the royal family. 
Ihough the troops in the fort, amounting to 600, were debaried fiom 
all exteiior supplies of provisions, yet General Perron ordered that the 
loyal persons should be amply supplied, and their piovisions pass 
unmolested ” The ^author ot a very intelligent letter (dated Oude, 
November, 1799, on the military state of the noilh-wcst pait ol the 
Company’s frontier, published in the Asiat. An Register for 180t, 
Miscel. Tracts, p. 77) says, “ General Perron, a French officer of 
great ezpenence and consummate abilities, both as a statesman and sol- 
dier, represents Dowlut Rao Scindia in Hindustan ; and is invested 
with the most full and absolute authority over every department of the 
government, civil and military. — ^This power he exercises with great 
model ation, at the same time with a degree of judgment and energy, 
that evince very suflbrior talents.” 



jealous of Perron. 

Agra, it is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive 
the General of the command of those fortresses which 
he now possesses in Hindustan. Nor do I doubt the 
truth of this information ; when I reflect on the ge- 
neral disposition of the Mahrattas; they being, as 
your Lordship well knows, at all times inclined to 
suspicion and jealousy ; of which I saw strong symp> 
toms, at my audience with the Maharaja on the 27th 
ultimo. The ministers, who were present at this in- 
terview, having put various questions to me respecting 
the state of Scindia’s possessions in the Dooab, I pur- 
posely spoke of them, as being in the most flourishing 
condition, ascribing the same to the able management 
of General Perron, to whom, as your Lordship recol- 
lects, they are assigned injeydad. I also noticed the 
unwearied attention of the General, to improve and 
strengthen the works of the different fortresses gar- 
risoned by his troops ; and mentioned likewise the 
high estimation in which he was held by all the Raj- 
poot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly guided by his 
councils and directions.”^ Though we may easily 
enough suppose in this language a degree of exagge- 
ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to have 
presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gen- 
tleman, of an English education, and of a high cha- 
racter, to have made a deliberate statement for which 
he knew there was no foundation in fact. In his next 
letter Colonel Collins says, " Such Mahratta Sirdars, 
as are envious or jealous of the power of M. Perron, 
do not scruple to affirm, that ‘he by rjo means wishes 
the total ruin of Holkar ; since, in this event, the 
Maharaja would be enabled to repair to Hindostan, 
and to take upon himself the chief direction of affairs 
in that quarter. Whether or not Scindia has been 
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< Papers relative to the Mahratta war in 1803^ ut supra, p. 17. 
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Expectations of the Governor- General 

BOOK VI. influenced by these suggestions, I shall not presume 

Chap. 12. determine ; but I believe it to be an undoubted 
1803, fact, that General Perron has been given to under- 
stand he must relinquish the collections of all the dis- 
tricts which he now possesses in Hindostan, excepting 
those appertaining to his jeydad, the annual revenues 
of which are estimated at forty lacs of rupees ; at pre- 
sent the General collects nearly eighty lacs.” ^ From 
Futty Ghur, to which, for the purpose of avoiding the 
unhealthy season, he had returned from Scindia’s 
camp, having by the way paid a visit to Perron at his 
head quarters at Cowle, Colonel Collins, on the 24th 
of June, 1802, wrote again, as follows : “ General 
Perron has been peremptorily directed by Scindia to 
give up all the Mehals in his possession, not appertain- 
ing to his own jeydad. And I understand, from good 
authority, that the General is highly displeased with 
the conduct of Scindia’s ministers on this occasion ; 
insomuch that he entertains serious intentions of re- 
linquishing his present command in the service of the 
Maharaja. Indeed, when I was at Cowle, he assured 
me, thaUere long I might probably see him at Futty 
Ghur.” ® , 

The first object to which General Lake was com- 
manded to direct the operations of the war, was the 
destruction of the force of General Perron. This force 
the Governor-General, though he very seriously, not 
to say violently, dreaded it, yet at the same time with a 
very possible incon-sistence, so much despised, that he 
confidently expected thS complete annihilation of it, 
before the end of the rains. “ I desire,” says he, 
" that your Excellency will compose the main army. 


* Letter to Govemor^Geoeral, dated, Camp, near Ougein, 18th April 
1803. Ibid. p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,35,00,000 in the Go- 
vernor-General’s notes. Ibid. p. 232. 

’ Ibid. p. 24. • 
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to detach Perron from Sdndia. 

and regulate the strength and operations of the BOOK VT. 
several detachments, in the manner which shall appear 
to your judgment to afford the most absolute security isos, 
for the complete destruction of M. Perron’s force pre- 
viously to the conclusion of the rains.” * 

Not arms alone ; other expedients were to be em- 
ployed. " It would be highly desirable,” says the 
Governor-General, “ to detach M. Perron from Scin- 
dia’s service, by pacific negotiation. M. Perron’s in- 
clination certainly, is, to dispose of his power to a 
French purchaser ; I should not be surprised if he 
were to be found ready to enter into terms with your 
Excellency ; provided he could obtain sufficient se- 
curity for his personal interests. — I empower your 
Excellency to conclude any agreement for the security 
of M. Perron’s personal interests and property, ac- 
companied by any reasonable renumeration from the 
British government, which shall induce him to deliver 
up the whole of his military resources and power, 
together with his territorial possession, and the per- 
son of the Mogul, and of the heir apparent, into your 
Excellency’s hands. The same principle applies 
generally to M. Perron’s European officers. And the 
pi’oclamations, with which I have furnished your Ex- 
cellency, will enable you to avail yourself of the first 
opportunity of offering propositions to those officers, 
or to the several corps under M. Perron’s command.”® 

On the 7th of August, the General marched from 
Cawnpore. On the 28th he reached the frontier : 
and early on the morning of the 29f^i moved into the 
Mahratta territories, with a view of attacking a part 
of M. Perron’s army assembled near the fortress of 

> Letter to Governor-General, dated, Camp near Ougein, 18th April, 

1802. Ibid p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,35,00,000 in the Go- 
vernor-Genei al’s notes. Ibid. p. 159. 

^ Letter, ill sppra. Ibid. p. 161. * 
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The Fort of AUighw 

BOOK VI. Allighur. The British army reached the enemy’s 

Chap, la. gamp about seven o’clock in the morning ; and found 
1803. the whole of his cavalry drawn up on the plain, close 
to the fort of Allighur. Appearing to be strongly 
posted, with their right extending to the fort of Alli- 
ghur, and their front protected by a deep morass, the 
General resolved to make his attack on their left dank, 
which had no protection except from two detached 
villages. The British cavalry were formed into two 
lines, supported by the line of infantry and guns ; but 
the enemy retired as they advanced, and quitted the 
field without an engagement. They were estimated 
at 15,000 strong. As if to show the extreme 
want of all cohesion, and hence of stability, in the 
materials of Perron’s power, the Commander-in- 
Chief informs the Governor-General, and the Gover- 
nor-General with exultation informs his employers ; 
that upon so very trifling an occasion as this, " many 
of the confederates of M. Perron left him ; ” and “ I 
learn,” says the General, “ from all quarters, that 
most of the enemy’s cavalry who opposed us yester- 
day, have returned to their homes, declaring their in- 
ability to opppse the English.” ^ 

The town of Coel immediately surrendered to the 
English ; hut the garrison of Allighur resisted all the 
motives with which Lake endeavoured to persuade 
them. After consideration, he deemed it practicable 
to carry the fort by assault ; and this he preferred to 
the slow operations of a siege. The place was strong, 
with a broad ancf deep dilch, a tine glacis, the country 
levelled for a mile round, and exposed in every direc- 
tion to the fire of the fort. Lieutenant-Colonel Mon- 
son was chosen to lead the attack : and the prepara- 
tions were completed before the 4th of September. 




1 LotW; ut supra. Ibid. p. 267, 268. 
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taken by Assault. 

At three o’clock, on the morning of that day, the BOOK VL 
troops moved down to a distance of 600 yards from 
the sortie. After waiting till half after four, the hour isos, 
of assault, the storming party advanced, under cover 
of a heavy fire from the British batteries erected for 
the purpose, and arrived within 100 yards of the fort 
before they were perceived. There was only one 
passage across the ditch into the fort, by a naiTOW 
causeway, where the enemy, having commenced a 
mine, but omitted a draw-bridge, the British troops 
were enabled to pass, and assault the body of the 
place. As soon as Colonel Monson perceived that 
the garrison had received the alarm, he pushed on 
with two flank companies of Europeans, hoping to 
enter the gate along with the external guard. The 
gate was found shut ; and the ladders were applied. 

Major Macleod of the 76th regiment, and two gre- 
nadiers, began to mount ; but so formidable an array 
of pikemen appeared to receive them, that it would 
have been vain and foolish to persist. A gun was now 
required to blow open the gate. Being situated near 
the angle of a bastion, it was diflicult to place a gun 
in a situation to act upon it. Four or, five rounds 
were fired, before it was blown open ; the troops were 
stopped about twenty minutes ; during which they 
were raked by a destructive fire of grape, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks ; Colonel Monson was wounded ; six 
officers were killed ; and the principal loss in the as- 
sault was sustained. A narrow and intricate passage of 
considerable length, all the way ex posed to a heavy cross 
fire in every direction, led from the first gate to that 
which openned immediately into the body of the place. 

To this it was a work of great difficulty to bring up 
the gun ; and when it was brought up, the gate was 
found too strong to be forced. In this extremity 
Major Macleod pushed through the wicket with the 
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Perron retires 


BOOK VI. grenadiers, and ascended the ramparts. After this 
but little opposition was made. The garrison endea- 
1803. voured to escape in every direction. Many jumped 
into the ditch, of whom some were drowned. About 
2,000 perished. Some surrendered, and were per- 
mitted to quit the fort, by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was close to the scene of action, to witness an 
attack which nothing but the persevering bravery of 
the men permitted to succeed. The English loss was 
fifty-nine killed, including six; and 212 wounded, 
including eleven European officers.^ 

This fort was esteemed an acquisition of great im- 
portance ; as being the ordinary residence of M. 
Perron, and the principal place of deposit for his 
military stores ; of which the quantity, found by the 
English, probably because it was inconsiderable, is not 
specified, in any of the printed documents in which the 
value of the acquisition is presented to view. 

The same day on which Allighur was taken, the 
Commander found it necessary to send a considerable 
detachment, to join the officer left at Futty Ghur, 
charged with a convoy for the army. Five companies 
of sepoys, with one gun, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Coningham, left at Shekoabad, had 
been attacked on the 2d of September, by a body of 
cavalry, commanded by a Frenchman of the name of 
Fleury. Though much superior in force, the assail- 
ants were repulsed, but returned to the attack on the 
4th, when the English capitulated, their ammunition 
being nearly spent. Before the reinforcements sent 
by the General arrived, the enemy crossed the Jumna, 
and disappeared. 

On the 5th of September, M. Perron addressed a 

■ < See the Gov.-Gen.>. Notes, ibid. p. S4r — arid the Dispatch of the 
Commander, p. 268. “ 
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from the Service of Scindia. 

letter to General Lake, which was received on the BOOK vi; 
7th. In that letter Perron informed the British Com- 
mander, that he had resigned the service of Dowlut 1803. 
Rao Scindia, and requested permission to pass with 
his family, his effects, and the officers of his suite, 
through the Company’s dominions to Lucknow. The 
instructions of the Governor-General, to purchase, if 
possible, the surrender of the military resources of 
Perron, have already been mentioned. We are inform- 
ed by the Governor-General, that “ on the 20th of 
August the Commander-in-Chief received a letter from 
General Perron, indicating a desire, on the part of 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, which might 
preclude the necessity of an actual contest between 
the British forces, and those under the command of 
General Perron.” We learn, on the same occasion, from 
the same high authority, that some time previously 
Perron had applied for leave to pass through the Com- 
pany’s territories, as being about to resign the service 
of Scindia; and had, at the request of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent to the English camp a confi- 
dential agent, with whom a discussion took' place on 
the 29th of August. All that we further know is, 
that the agent departed, without effecting any ar- 
rangement. The Governor-General tells us, that 
“ he evaded the propositions of the Commander-in- 
Chief, for the suiTender of M. Perron.”* Perron 
might have received a large sum of money, had he 
bargained for his own retirement, and transferred to 
the English any considerable portion’ of the military 
resources with which he was entrusted. Perron re- 
tired, without bargaining at all: and, although he 
had the greatest cause of resentment against his 
employer, without transferring to his enemies the 

ft 

> Letter from Gov.-Gen. in Council, 25th Sept. ’ISOS. Ibid. p. IS?. 
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General Lake marches to Delhi. 

smallest portion of the resources with which he was 
entrusted. 

The Governor-General informs us, that M. Perron 
stated two facts, which remarkably confirm what I 
have already suggested, with regard to the miserable 
foundation and feeble texture, of all such power as 
his. “ M. Perron stated, that his reason for retiring 
proceeded from his having received intelligence, that 
his successor had been appointed ; and was actually 
on his way to take possession of his new charge. M. 
Perron also observed, that the treachery and ingra- 
titude of his European officers convinced him that 
further resistance to the British arms was useless.”* 

General Lake, who estimated, and knew that the 
Governor-General estimated, high the value of re- 
moving M. Perron, granted him, in a prompt and 
handsome manner, the indulgences which he request- 
ed; and that General proceeded in consequence to 
Lucknow. 

On the same day on which General Lake received 
the letter of Perron, measures being completed for 
the possession of Allighur, he began his march for 
Delhi. On _ the 9th of September, he reached Se- 
cundra; and dui'ing the next two days advanced 
about eighteen miles beyond Soorajepoor, when in- 
telligence was received, that the army which had 
belonged to Perron, now commanded by another 
Frenchman, of the name of Louis Berquien, had 
crossed the Jumna from Delhi during the night, with 
a view to meet 'and repel the British army. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen miles of march, 
and the heal of the day, reached their ground of 
encampment (six miles from Delhi) about eleven 
o’clock, and had scarcely pitched their tents, when 


‘ <jlov.-Gen.’s Notes. Ibid, p, 24S. 
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Battle of DeUii. 

the outposts were attacked. The General, having book vi. 
reconnoitred, and found the enemy drawn up in order 
of battle, immediately ordered out the whole line. isos. 
The position of the enemy was on a rising ground, 
with swamps on either flank; their front, where 
alone they could be attacked, was defended by a 
numerous artillery and a line of entrenchments. The 
number of the British troops amounted to about four 
thousand five hundred men. That of the enemy is 
stated at nineteen thousand. The British infantry 
were ordered to advance from the right of battalions 
in open columns of companies ; and during this ope- 
ration, the cavalry were commanded to precede. Ad- 
vancing two miles in front, they were exposed for 
one hour to a severe cannonade, before they were 
joined by the infantry ; the Commander-in-Chief had 
his horse shot under him ; and a considerable loss 
was sustained. As the infantry approached, the 
General ordered the cavalry to fall back, with a view 
both to cover the advance of the infantry, and if pos- 
sible to draw the enemy forward from their entrench- 
ments upon the plain. The enemy fell into the 
snare, believed the movement a retreat, aad advanced, 
shouting, with the whole of their guns. The British 
cavalry retired, with the utmost steadiness and order, 
till joined by the infantiy, when they opened from 
the centre, and allowed the infantry to pass to the 
front. The whole were instantly formed, the in- 
fantry in one line, the cavalry in a second, about 
forty yards in the rear of the right wing. The enemy 
had halted, on perceiving the British infantry, and 
began a tremendous fire of round, grape, and chain 
shot. The General having placed himself on the 
right of the line, the men advanced with steadiness, 
and without taking their muskets from their shoulders* 
till within a hundred paces of the enetoy, who began ^ 
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to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders were given to charge with 
bayonets. The line fired a volley, and rushed on 
with their gallant commander at their head, when 
the enemy gave way, and fled in every direction. 
As soon as the troops halted after the charge, the 
General ordered the line to break into columns of 
companies, which permitted the cavalry to pass 
through the intervals with their galloper guns, and 
complete the victory. The enemy were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the Jumna. This battle, 
though small in scale, and not very trying from the 
resistance of the enemy, affords a high specimen both 
of the talents of the General, and the discipline and 
bravery of the men. 

The enemy left the whole of their artillery, sixty- 
eight pieces of ordnance, with a great quantity of 
ammunition, and two tumbrils containing treasure, 
on the field. In men, their loss was estimated at 
three thousand : that of the English, in killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, was four hundred and eighty-five. 
After being seventeen hours under arms, the British 
army took np fresh ground towards the river, and 
next morning encamped, opposite to the city of 
Delhi. As the enemy had evacuated Ijoth the city 
and fort, Shah Aulum sent a message to express his 
desire of placing himself under the protection of the 
victors. An intrigue had been opened with him be- 
fore, and means had been found to convey to him a 
letter from the^Goveriior-General, promising to him, 
in case he should find the means, during the present 
crisis, “ of placing himself under the protection of 
the British government, that every demonstration of 
respect and attention would be paid towards his 
Majesty on the part of that government, and that 
an adequate provision would be made for the support 
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of his Majesty, and of his family and household.” BOOK VI. 
To this secret communication a secret answer was 
received by the Commander-in-Chief on the 29th of isos. 
August, " expressing,” says the Governor-General, 

“ the anxious wish of his Majesty to avail himself 
of the protection of the British government.” ' On 
the 14th, the British army began to cross the river. 

And on the same day, the General Bourquien, who 
commanded in the late action, and four other French 
officers, surrendered themselves prisoners to General 
Lake. On the 16th, lie paid his visit to Shah Aulum. 

The language of the Governor-General, on this oc- 
casion, is something more than pompous. “ His 
Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, had the honour 
to pay his first visit to his Majesty Shah Aulum on 
the l6tli of September; and to congratulate his Ma- 
jesty on his emancipation from the control of a French 
faction who had so long oppressed and degraded him. 

His Majesty was graciously pleased to direct his 
eldest son, and heir apparent, the Prince Mirza Ak- 
bar Shah, to conduct the Commander-in-Chief to his 
royal presence. The Prince was to have arrived at 
tlie Commander-in-Chief’s tent at twelve 6’clock : but 
did not reach the British camp until half past three 
o’clock, p. m. By the time his Royal Highness had 
been I’eceived ; remounted on his elephant ; and the 
whole cavalcade formed, it was half past four o’clock. 

The distance being five mile."!, the Commander-in- 
Chief did not reach the palace, at Delhi until sunset. 

The ci’owd in the city was extraordinary; and it 

* Letter from Gov.-Gen. in Council, to the Secret Committee, 12th 
of April, 1804i ; Papers relating to the King or Mogul at Delhi, ordered 
to be printeil 12th of March, 1805. See also the Message of the King, 
ibid. p. 9, which, so far from expressing great anxirty of wish, exhibits 
much distrust of the Enfilish, complaining of tlieir late conduct, and'* 
declaring an .apprehension, “lost when they gain •possession of the 
country they may prove forgetlul of him.” » 

VOL VI, V 
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BOOK VI. was with some difficulty that the cavalcade could 
make its way to the palace. The courts of the palace 
1803. were fall of people ; anxious to witness the deliver- 
ance of their sovereign from a state of degradation 
and bondage. At length the Commander-in-Chief 
was ushered into the royal presence : and found the 
unfortunate and venerable Emperor; oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old age, degraded au- 
thority, extreme poverty, and loss of sight ; seated 
under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his 
royal state, with every external appearance of the 
misery of his condition.” ^ 

In another passage the Governor-General speaks of 
this event, as “ delivering the unfortunate and aged 
Emperor Shah Aulum, and the royal house of Ti- 
mour, from misery, degradation, and bondage; and 
rescuing his Imperial Majesty, the Mogul, from the 
hands of a desperate band of French adventurers.” ® 
With regard to the French officers, this is a lan- 
guage in the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, 
and moreover, indecent. It was not they who de- 
graded,' if that was a crime, the house of Tiinour ; 
it is in evidence that they improved the condition of 
its surviving members ; it is not in evidence that they 
did not improve it as far as that improvement de- 
pended upon them. It is manifest, that certain forms 
of respect, and a less penurious supply of money, was 
all that could depend upon them. Of these there is 
' no indication that the first were withheld. Of the 

second, the French had little to bestow. The reve- 
nues of Perron’s government must with great diffi- 
culty have met its charges, and he departed at last 
with no more than the fortune of a private indi- 
vidual. Whatever he afforded to Shah Aulum be- 

> Papers lejating to the Mahratta Wa^ ut supra, p, 849 
’ Papers, ut supra, p. 334. 
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yond the allowance prescribed by Scindia, he must BOOK vi 
have paid out of his own fortune. And had Shah 
Aulum been supported out of the pocket of any Eng- 1803. 
lish gentlemaOj of the Governor-General himself, 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly, 
and even generously ; yet I may venture to aflSi’m, 
that his “ royal state” would not have exhibited great 
magnificence. 

Besides, who would not imagine, upon hearing 
this language of the English ruler, that he was about 
to restore his “ Imperial Majesty, Shah Aulum, 

(whom his subjects were so anxious to see delivered 
from a state of degradation and bondage,”) to his lost 
authority? to those territories, from which he had 
been extruded, only by successful usurpation and 
rebellion, territories of which the provinces held by 
the Company formed a material part ^ or, if he was 
not to give him any of the usurped territories whiclt 
had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that tri- 
bute which they had stipulated to pay him, and which 
they had long withlield ; that at any rate he was to 
bestow upon him those territories, of which Scindia had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, 
or were about to letake? Not an atom of this. The 
English were to restore no territory. Even that 
which they were now taking from Scindia, and of 
which by Scindia the Emperor had but lately been 
robbed, the English were to keep to themselves. 

The English, therefore, were to hold his “Imperial 
Majesty” still degraded from all sovei’eign power; 
still in bondage ; as much as ever. The very words 
of the Governor-General are, that only so much 
“ regard should be paid to the comfort and conve- 
nience of his Majesty and the royal family as was 
consistent with the* due security of their persons,” in 
other words, their imprisonment. Wherein then 
3 E 2 
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BOOK VI. consisted the difference of his treatment? In this 
alone, that he would enjoy more of the comforts 
1803 . which in a state of imprisonment money can bestow, 
and was secure from personal violence. 

The lofty description afforded us by the British 
ruler goes on in the following words; “ It is impos- 
sible to describe the impression which General Lake’s 
conduct on this interesting occasion has made on the 
minds of the inhabitants of Delhi, and of all the IMuc- 
sulmans who have had an opportunity of beir.g made 
acquainted with the occurrences of the l6th of Sep- 
tember, 1803. In the metaphorical language of Asia, 
the native news writers who describe tins extraordi- 
nary scene, have declared that his JMaJesty Sliah 
Aulum recovered his sight from excess of joy.’ In 
addition to many other marks of royal favour aiu'. 
condescension, the Emperor was graciously pleased 
to confer on General Lake the second title in tlic 
Empire, Sumsam u dowlah ashgar ul viulk, Khan 
doxvran Khan, General Gerard LaH bahadur, 
■faitteh jting : The sword of the state, the hero of 
the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious in 
war.” * ' 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no 
more than one other French officer, named Doder- 
neque ; the letter to the Secret Committee, dated the 
31st of October says, “ The Governor-General in 
Council has the satisfaction to inform your Honour- 
able Committee, that no French officers of any con- 


■ They probably said sometbmg not less extravagant, when he passed 
into the hands of Scindia. 

How often, in looking narrowly into the conduct of public affairs, 
has the friend of humanity occasion to lament the low state in which 
political morality remains I its deplorable state compared even with 
-•private morality! How many men would disdair; the practice of hypocrisy 
in private, who, in, public, life, regard it, even in its grossest shape, as 
far from importing the same baseness of mind I Notes, ut supra, p. 24f). 
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sideration now remain in the service of the confe- BOOKVr. 
derated Mahratta chieftains.”' This, then, was 
danger, of fldiich, whatever else may justly be said of jsos. 
it, tliere was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony to hold 
the chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison 
of one b.ittalion a::5d four companies of native infantry, 

\vith a corps of Mewatties, newly raised under the 
command of Englishmen w^ho had quitted the service 
of Scindia at the beginning of the war, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief began Ins march to Agra on the 24th of 
September, and arrived at Muttra on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, where he was joined by the troops from Futtygur. 

On the 4th he arrived at Agra ; and immediately 
summoned the garrison, but no answer was returned. 

Ho received information, that considei’able confusion 
prevailed within the fort, where all the European 
officers were placed under confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry, who, with several guns, were encamped 
without the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, 
together with the principal mosque, and spme adjacent 
ravines. General Lake gave dii’ections for attacking 
the town and the ravines on the 10th, both at the 
same time, the one with a brigade, the other with 
three battalions of sepoys. The attack succeeded in 
both places, though not without a severe conflict ; 
and the troops engaged in the ravines, being carried 
by their ardour to quit them, and gaiti the glacis, for 
the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guns, were exposed 
to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks from the fort, 
and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 

Another occurrence was, that the defeated battalions 


■ Ibid. p. 203. 
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agreed afterwards to transfer their services to the 
British commander, and marched into liis camp, to 
the number of 2,500 men, on the 13th of October. 

On that day the garrison desired a parley ; but 
while a Britisli officer, sent into the fort, was endea- 
vouring to remove their objections to the terms of 
capitulation, they recommenced firing, and would 
admit of no further intercourse. Tlie breaching bat- 
teries, however, having opened on the morning of the 
17th, and threatening a speedy catastrophe, they 
capitulated in the evening, on terms of safety to their 
persons and private property.’ 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by Scindia at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, and of two battalions which had joined them 
from Delhi, after the battle of the 11th of September, 
still remained. They had occupied a position about 
thirty miles in the rear of the British army, during 
the siege of Agra, but without attempting interrup- 
tion. And they were understood to have in view a 
march upon Delhi, with tlie hope of recovering that 
important post. In quest of this enemy, the British 
army moved from Agra on the 27th of October. 
Retarded by the heaviness of the rain, they left the 
heavy guns and baggage at Futtypore, and on the 
30th and 31st, marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamped on the 31st, a short distance from the 
ground which the enemy had quitted in the morn- 
ing. The General conceived the design of overtaking 
them with the cavalry, ‘and giving them, by a slight 
engagement, interruption till the arrival of the in- 
fantry. IVIarching from 12 o’clock on the night of 
the 31st, till seven the next morning, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, he came up with the enemy, re- 


' > Notes, ul supra, p. 251. 
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treating, as he imagined, and in confusion. Eager BOOK vi. 
not to permit their retreat to the hills, and to secure 
their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, isos. 

“ to try the effect of an attack upon them with the 
cavalry alone.” 

The advance of the cavalry was slow, the road 
having been rendered difficult by the water of a re- 
servoir, the embankment of which the enemy had cut. 

The British General, having commanded the advanced 
guard and first brigade, led by Colonel Vandeleur, to 
march upon the point, where the enemy, who had for 
some time been covered by the clouds of dust, had 
last been observed in motion, directed the remainder 
of the cavalry to attack in succession as soon as they 
could form and come up. When they advanced suf- 
ficiently near to perceive the enemy, they found them 
occupying an advantageous position, with their right 
upon a rivulet which the British had immediately 
passed, their left on the village of Laswaree, and their 
whole front amply provided with artillery. The point, 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were 
directed, was found to be the left of the enemy’s new 
position, which without hesitation th^y attacked. 

They forced the line, and penetrated into the village. 

Colonel Vandeleur having fallen in the charge ; but 
they were exposed to so galling a fire of cannon and 
musquetry, that it was impossible to form the squa- 
drons for a second attack, and the General was obliged 
to draw them off. They left, for want of draught 
cattle, the guns of the enemy whiclf had fallen into 
their hands ; and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, without 
being able to discover the enemy, though they fell in 
with and carried away a few of their guns. TheBritish 
infantry, which had left their former ground at thre« 
in the morning, arrived on the banks of the rivulet 
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BOOK VI. about eleven. After so long a march, some time for 
refreshment was indispensably required. During 
1803. this interval a proposal was received from the enemy, 
offering on certain conditions to surrender their guns. 
The General, eager to stop the effusion of blood, 
offered immediately to comply with their terms, and 
allowed them an hour to come to a final determina- 
tion. In the mean time, the disposition was made 
for battle. The whole of t!ic infantry was formed 
on the left, with a view to attack the right flank of 
the enemy, which since tho morning had been thrown 
back to some distance, leaving an interval to the 
rivulet. The British infantry was formed in two 
columns, the first destined to turn the right flank of 
the enemy, and assault the village of jMohaulpoor, the 
second, to support the fir4. The cavalry was formed 
into three brigades, of w Inch one was to support the 
infantry in the attack of the enemy’s right, another 
was detached to the right of the British army, to watch 
the enemy’s left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them in their retreat ; the third composed the reserve, 
and was formed in the space between the preceding 
two. The enemy were drawn up in two lines, which 
had the village of Mohaulpoor between them on the 
left, and extended beyond it on the right. 

The time for parley being expired, the British in- 
fantry moved along the bank of the rivulet, through 
high grass and broken ground, which afforded cover. 
The enemy, as soon as the movements of the British 
columns to turn their “flank became visible, threw 
back their right, forming an acute angle in front with 
their former position, and rendering it impossible to 
turn their flanks. As soon as the British columns 
became exposed to the enemy’s cannon, the field 
pieces which they had been able to ]pring up, and the 
galloirer guns attached to the cavalry, formed into 
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four !)atteries, began also to fire. The cannonade on BOOK vi. 
both sides was very sjiirited and severe. The King’s 
76th regiment, which headed the attack, and had 1803. 
often signalized its discipline and courage in India, 
had ai’rived, together with a battalion and five com- 
panies of native troops, within one hundred paces of 
the enemy, while the remainder of the column, im- 
j)eded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party were exposed to the 
enemy’s fire ; and the men were falling very fast. 

Thus situated, the General thought it better to ad- 
vance with them to the attack, than wait till the 
remainder of the column should be able to form. 

As soon as they arrived within reach of the enemy’s 
cannister shot, a tremendous fire was opened upon 
them ; and their loss ivas exceedingly severe. The 
regularity of their advance being disturbed by the 
severity of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were 
encouraged to charge. The steadiness, however, of 
“ tins handful of heroes,” as they are justly denomi- 
nated by their grateful commander, enabled them 
to repulse the assailants with their fire. They rallied, 
however, at a little distance, and I’esumed a menacing 
posture ; when the General ordered an attack by the 
British cavalry. It was performed, with great 
gallantry and success, by the 29th regiment of dra- 
goons, whose commander. Major Griffiths, wa.s 
killed by a cannon shot immediately before the charge. 

The infantry, at tlie same tigie, advanced upon the 
enemy’s line, which they broke and routed. The 
remainder of the first column of British infantry 
arrived just in time to join in the attack of the 
enemy’s second line, of which the right had been 
thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. Major Geijeral Ware, who commanded the 
right wing of the British army, fell about the same , 
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BOOK VI. time bf a cannon shot. After a good resistance, and 

Chap, losing all Uieir guns, the enemy were driven back 
1803. towards a small mosque in the rear of the village, 
when the three brigades of British cavalry, advanc- 
ing upon them from their different positions, charged 
them with great execution. A column of the enemy 
on the left attempted to go off in good order with a 
part of the baggage : but were turned by the brigade 
of horse which had been detached to the right of the 
British army, and shared the same fate with the rest 
of their companions. About two thousand of the 
enemy seeing it impossible to escape, threw down 
their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners, 
with the baggage and every thing belonging to their 
camp. 

This battle appears to have been gained principally 
by the admirable discipline and bravery of the 76tb 
regiment. Of the Commander, the gallantry was 
probably more remarkable than the generalship. He 
was frustrated in two of his plans ; in his attack with 
the cavalry in the morning, and in turning the flank 
of the enemy in the afternoon ; and the victory was 
gained at last by mere dint of hard fighting, to which 
the general himself set a conspicuous example. He 
led the charge of the cavalry in the morning ; and 
at the head of the 76th regiment (which he allowed 
to come up too soon) conducted in person every ope- 
ration of the day. Two horses were shot under him; 
and his son, acting as his aid-dC'Camp, was wounded 
by his side, in circumstances resembling those of 
poetic distress. The son had but just persuaded the 
father to mount his horse , after one of his own had 
fallen under him, pierced by several shot, when he 
himself was struck with a ball ; and at that instant 
the father was obliged to lead on the troops, leaving 
his wounded son upon the field. 
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With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy BOOK vi 
are supposed to have brought into the action more ’ 

than four thousand horse. Their guns, in number 1803. 
seventy-two, being all taken, were more precisely 
known. The English loss amounted to 172 men 
killed, 652 wounded. Three months only had 
elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mahratta 
frontier ; and not only the whole of that army which 
the Governor-General had treated as an object of so 
much apprehension was destroyed, but the whole of 
that extensive territory in the region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut Rao had so labo- 
riously added to his dominions, was placed in the 
hands of the English.’ 

During the time of these exploits, the great divi- 
sion of the English army in the south had been em- 
ployed in the following manner. The strong for- 
tress of Ahmednuggur, held by Scindia, with its 
adjoining territory, w'as the object of the first opera- 
tions of General Wellesley. He moved from his 
camp at Walkee on the 8th of August, and, arriving 
at Ahmednuggur, took the pettah by escalade, on 
the same day. The English had thirty-three men 
killed, and eleven wounded. They opened a battery 
against the fort on the 10th ; and on the llth the 
Kelledar or Governor offered to negotiate ; and on 
the 12th evacuated the fort, on condition of safety to 
the persons and private property of the garrison. 

This acquisition was of some importance ; one of the 
strongest fortresses in India, in goo(f repair, on the 
frontier of the Nizam, covering Poona, and a point 
of support to the future operations in advance.® 

In taking possession of the districts, of 6,34,000 
rupees estimated revenue, dependant on Ahmednug- 

I Notes* ut supra, p. 251 to 254, 2§8. 

’ Ibid. p. 239, 266. ' * 
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BOOK VI. time bj a cannon shot. After a good resistance, and 
CuAP. , 12 . iQgijjg gujjs^ the enemy were driven back 

1803. towards a small mosque in the rear of the village, 
when the three brigades of British cavalry, advanc- 
ing upon them from their different positions, charged 
them with great execution. A column of the enemy 
on the left attempted to go off in good order with a 
part of the baggage : but were turned by the brigade 
of horse which had been detached to the right of the 
British army, and shared the same fate with the rest 
of their companions. About two thousand of the 
enemy seeing it impossible to escape, threw down 
their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners, 
with the baggage and every thing belonging to their 
camp. 

This battle appears to have been gained principally 
by the admirable discipline and bravery of the 76th 
regiment. Of the Commander, the gallantry was 
probably more remarkable than the generalship. lie 
was frustrated in two of his plans ; in his attack with 
the cavalry in the morning, and in turning the flank 
of the enemy in the afternoon ; and the victory was 
gained at last by mere dint of hard fighting, to which 
the general himself set a conspicuous example. He 
led the charge of the cavalry in the morning ; and 
at the head of the 76th regiment (which he allowed 
to come up too soon) conducted in person every ope- 
ration of the day. Two horses were shot under him ; 
and his son, acting as his aid-de-camp, was wounded 
by his side, in’ circumstances resembling those of 
poetic distress. The son had but just persuaded the 
father to mount his horse, after one of his own had 
fallen under him, pierced by several shot, when he 
himself was struck with a ball ; and at that instant 
the father was obliged to lead on the troops, leaving 
^ his wounded son upon the field. 
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With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy BOOK vi 
are supposed to have brought into the action more 
than four thousand horse. Their guns, in number isos, 
seventy-two, being all taken, were more precisely 
known. The English loss amounted to 172 men 
killed, 652 wounded. Three months only had 
elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mahratta 
frontier ; and not only the whole of that army which 
the Governor-General had treated as an object of so 
much apprehension was destroyed, but the whole of 
that extensive territory in the region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut Rao had so labo- 
riously added to his dominions, was placed in the 
hands of the English.’ 

During the time of these exploits, the great divi- 
sion of the English army in the south had been em- 
ployed in the following manner. The strong for- 
tress of Ahmednuggur, held by Scindia, wdth its 
adjoining territory, was the object of the first opera- 
tions of General Wellesley. He moved from his 
camp at Walkee on the 8th of August, and, arriving 
at Ahmednuggur, took the pettah by escalade, on 
the same day. The English had thirty-three men 
killed, and eleven wounded. They opened a battery 
against the fort on the 10th; and on the llth the 
Kelledar or Governor offered to negotiate ; and on 
the 12th evacuated the fort, on condition of safety to 
the persons and private property of the garrison. 

This acquisition was of some importance ; one of the 
strongest fortresses in India, in gooif repair, on the 
frontier of the Nizam, covering Poona, and a point 
of support to the future operations in advance.® 

In taking possession of the districts, of 6,34,000 
rupees estimated revenue, dependant on Ahtnednug- 

I Notes, ut supra, p. 251 to 254, 2^8. 

’ Ibid. p. 23£>, 266. • , 
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BOOK VI. gur, and making arrangements for tlie security of 

Chap, vi- General was occupied for several days, 

1803. and crossed the Godavery only on the 2‘lth. On the 
same day Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar, having 
asi:ended the Adjuntee Ghaut, entered the territory 
of the Nizam with a large body of horse. On the 
29th General Wellesley arrived at Aurungabad, 
between which place, and the corps under Colonel 
Stephenson, v/ho liad moved to the eastward toward 
the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, and liad 
reached Julnapoor, about forty miles cast from Au- 
rungabad. The enemy continued their march in a 
south-east direction, with a view, as was reported, to 
cross the Godavery, and marcli upon Hyderabad. To 
intercept them in this intention, General Wellesley 
regained the river, and moved eastward along its 
northern bank. The enemy, however, soon altered 
their course, and proceeded to the north of Julnapoor. 
Colonel Stephenson returned from the eastward on 
the 1st of September, and on the 2d attacked and 
carried the fort of Julnapoor. After this, he made 
several actemi)ts to bring the enemy to action, and 
actually surprised their camp on the night of the 9th 
of September. They continued tlieir northern move- 
ment toward the Adjuntee pass, near which they 
were joined by a detachment, it is said, of sixteen 
battalions of .Scindia’s regular infantry, commanded 
by two Frenchmen, On tlie 21st the divisions of the 
British army were so near, that the two commanders 
had a conference, and concerted a plan for attacking 
the enemy jointly on the morning of the 24th. Co- 
lonel Stephenson marched by a western 2 ’oute, General 
Wellesley by the eastern, round the hills between 
Budnapore and Jalna. On the 23d General Wel- 
iesley received intelligence that ^ Scindia and the 
Rajah had nioVed oiT with their cavalry in the morn- 
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ing ; but that the infantry, about to follow, were still book VL 
in camp at the distance of about six miles. Cbap. la. 

This intelligence, fiom which the General inferred isos, 
the intention of the enemy to escape, made him re- 
solve to attack them, without waiting till the fol- 
lowing morning for Colonel Stephenson. He found 
the whole combined army near the village of Assye, 
encamped on the bank of the Kaitna river. His 
road brought him first in front of their right ; but as 
it was composed almost entirely of cavalry, and the 
defeat of the infantry was most likely to be effectual, 
he resolved to attack the left. Marching round, he 
crossed the river Kaitna, at a ford beyond the enemy’s 
left flank ; and formed the infantry in two lines, and 
the British cavalry as a reserve in a third ; leaving 
the Mahratta and IMysorc cavalry on the other side 
of the Kaitna, to hold in check a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, nliich had followed the British 
army from the right of their own position. As soon 
as the enemy perceived the intention of the British 
general to attack their left, they changed th^ position 
of their infantry and guns. Another stream, called 
the Jiiah, of nearly the same size with* the Kaitna, 
flowed in a parallel direction : at a small distance 
beyond it, the enemy formed a lino, having its right 
on the Kaitna, and its left on the Juah. This line 
and that of the British army faced one another ; but 
the enemy formed a second line on the left of their 
position, nearly at right angleatotheiiifirst, extending 
to the rear along tlic hanks of the .Juah. The fire of 
the enemy’s guns performed dreadful execution, as 
the British army advanced. The British artillery 
had opened upon the enemy at the distance of 400 
yards ; but the number of men and bullocks that 
were disabled sodn rendered it impo^ssible to bring 
on the guns ; and as they were found to produce ■ 
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BOOK VI. little effect, the General resolved to advance without 
them. The right of the British line was so thinned 
1803. by the cannon of the enemy’s left, that a body of their 
cavalry was encouraged to charge it. A body of the 
British cavalry, however, were prepared to intercept 
them, and they were repelled with slaughter. The 
steady advance of the British troops at last over- 
awed the enemy, and they gave way in every direc- 
tion. The cavalry then broke in, and charged them 
with the greatest effect. The enemy fled, but the 
force of the English was too small to render the vic- 
tory decisive. Some of the enemy’s corps went off 
in good order ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell was 
killed, in charging with the British cavalry a body 
of infantry, who had again formed, but soon resumed 
their retreat. Many also of the enemy’s guns, which 
had been left in the rear by the British line as they 
advanced, were, by a practice common in the native 
armies of India, turned upon the British by indi- 
viduals who had thrown themselves as dead upon 
the ground. The General thought it necessary to 
take a regiment of European infantry, and one of 
native cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, 
which for some time was very severe. His horse in 
this operation was shot under him. The enemy’s 
cavalry, which had been hovering about during the 
action, continued for some time near the British line. 
But at last, the whole of the enemy went off, leaving 
ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and seven standards, in 
the hands of the English, with 1,200 men, it is said, 
dead on the field. 

It required no ordinary exertion of discipline and 
courage in the men to advance with so much stea- 
diness under the carnage of such a fire. The per- 
sonal courage, too, was abundantly displayed, of the 
General who led them on And unless in as far as 
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the wisdom may be questioned, first of sacrificing so BOOK VI. 
great a number of men for the only object which 
could be attained by it ; next, of not waiting for the 1803 . 
arrival of Stephenson, when the victory would have 
been attended with much greater, perhaps with de- 
cisive effects, the conduct of the action, it is pro- 
bable, possessed all the merit of which the nature of 
the case allowed. Of the British army, 428 were 
killed, 1138 were wounded. As the whole are said to 
have consisted of only 4,500 men, between one 
third and one half of the whole army were either 
killed or wounded. This was paying very dear for 
so indecisive an affair.* 

Colonel Stephenson, though his march had been 
retarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on 
the 24th ; and was immediately sent after the enemy,- 
whom the state of the troops under General Wel- 
lesley rendered him unable to pursue. The enemy 
had been so little broken or dispersed by their defeat, 
that they had little to dread, from the pursuit of 
Colonel Stephenson ; and proceeded westward, along 
the bank of the Taptee, as if they meditated a 
descent upon Poorna by a march to th*e southward 
through the Caserbary Ghaut. General Wellesley 
imagined that this was a demonstration to prevent a 
northern movement of the British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, the fortress of Asseerghur, and 
the rest of Scindia’s places in Candesh. But that 
General deemed himself suffioiently strong, both to 
proceed against the places in question, and to watch 
the movements of the enemy towards the south. 
Remaining with his own army to the southward, he 
sent his commands to Stephenson, who had descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut, in pursuit of the enemy, to con^ 


> Nutes, ut supra, p. SSy, &c. and 380. 
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BOOKVi.tinue his march to the northward, and attack Boor- 
Chap. 13. haijpQre and Asseerghur. As soon as tiie plan of the 
J803. British General came to the knowledge of the enemy, 
the Rajah of Berar and Scindia separated their ar- 
mies, the former marching towards Chandore, tlie 
latter making a movement to the northward, for the 
purpose of yielding protection to his tlireatened pos- 
sessions. General Wellesley followed to the north, 
and descended the Adjuntee Ghaut on the 19th of 
October; Scindia, upon this, instead of continuing 
his movement to the north, gave it an easterly direc- 
tion through the valley formed by the Taptee and 
Poona rivers ; while the Rajah of Berar jiassed 
through the hills which formed the boundary of Can- 
desh, and moved towards the Godavery. This 
seemed to require again the presence of General Wel- 
lesley in the south, who accordingly ascended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut on the 25th of October, and, con- 
tinuing his march to the southward, passed Aurun- 
gabad on the 29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easily 
accomplished the service upon which he had been 
detached. The city of Boorhanpore was evacuated 
on his approach ; and v, as entered by the British 
troops on the 15th of October. On the 17th lie 
marched upon Asseerghur, the importance of which, 
in the estimation of the people of India, may !)e con- 
jectured from a name by which it was distinguished, 
the Key of Deccan.-* On the 18th Colonel .Ste- 
phenson attacked tlic peltah, and of course uith 
success. On the 20th the batteries were opened 
against the fort, and within an hour the garrison of- 
fered to accept the conditions which the British com- 
jnander had proposed on summoning the place. In 
this manner the fortress was placed in the hands of 
L the English on the 21st, and with it the whole of 
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^""Scindia’s dominions in Deccan. The operations of BOOK vi. 
the army were now turned against Berar. Colonel 
Stephenson began an easterly movement towards 1803. 
Scindia ; and received the commands of the General 
to prosecute his march as far as Gawilghur, and lay 
siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to the 
Rajah of Berar.* 

In the first week of November, Jeswunt Rao 
Gorparali, and another person of inferior rank, arrived 
in the British camp, commissioned, they said, by 
Scindia, to treat with General Wellesley, on the 
subject of peace. As soon after the battle of Assye 
as the 8th of October, the British General had re- 
ceived a letter from one of Scindia’s ministers, re- 
questing that he would send to the enemy’s camp, 
one of the British, and one of the Nizam’s, officers, 
to settle the terms of a peace. With this request 
the General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpe- 
dient to comply ; first, because the letter bore no 
stamp of the authority of Scindia, who might after- 
wards disavow it ; next, because a British officer in 
the camp of the enemy, and the appearance?, on the 
part of the British of being petitioners for peace, would 
reanimate the dejected minds of the enemy’s troops. 

But he expressed his readiness honourably to receive 
any person whom the confederate chiefs might for 
that purpose depute to the British camp. Several 
subsequent proposals had been transmitted to him, 
but all, through channels, which the principal might 
have disavowed. Even Gorparah, and his compa- 
nion, when requested, at their first conference with 
General Wellesley, to exhibit their credentials, had 
none to produce. Though liable to be dismissed 


■ General Wellesley’s Sispateh, papers relating to East India affairs,* 
(printed June, 1806,) No. 35, p. 83. * . 
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Negolialions. 

. with disgrace, they were told by the British General, 
tliat they might remain in the camp, till they had 
time to receive from their master those powers which 
were necessary to enable them to treat, and those do- 
cuments to substantiate their powers without which 
they ought not to have been sent. In the mean 
time a letter arrived from Scindia, declaring his in- 
tention to send another commissioner, and disavowing 
Gorparah and his companion. General Wellesley, 
who believed, in this case, that the master was the 
impostor, not the servants, sent for the unhappy men, 
and made them acquainted with the dangerous situ- 
ation in which they were placed. They convinced 
him that on their pan there was no fiction, and 
gratefully received his assurance that he would not 
render them the victims of the duplicity of their 
master. In the mean time, Gorparaii’s application 
for powers, and his account of his reception by the 
British General, had been I’eceived by Scindia, and 
determined that unsteady chief to send liim the re- 
quisite powers. They arrived in the British camp 
a few hours after the conference on the disavowal 
had taken pdacc, but were still defective in one essen- 
tial point; for amendment in respect to which, tlic 
General advised Gorparah and his colleague again to 
apply. In the mean time, he solicited an armistice, 
and that for both confederates. This, as no ambas- 
sador, or expression of a desire for peace, had yet 
arrived from the Bajaji of Bcrar, and as it was impo- 
litic to allow the liostile Princes to negotiate in com- 
mon, Wellesley positively refused, in regard to the 
other chieftain ; but granted to Scindia for the troops 
in the Deccan. It was dated on the 23d of Novem- 
ber; requiring, that Scindia should take up a position 
agreed upon, and not approach the British camp 
nearei’-than a distance of twenty coss. Calculating 
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upon the division of the confederates; finding that BOOK vi. 
the Rajah of Berar was proceeding towards his own 
territories, that the number of troops he had with him isos. 
was small, and diminishing every day ; ceasing, in con- 
sequence, to have any apprehension for the territories 
of the Nizam, Wellesley descended the Ghaut by 
Rajoora, with a view to support, and cover the opera- 
tions of Stephenson against the fort of Gawilghur. 

The principal part of the army of the Rajah of Berar 
was encamped under the command of his brother, 

Munno Bappoo, not far from Elichpoor. And the 
cavalry of Scindia, who had not yet ratified the ar- 
mistice, was encamped at about four miles distance. 

Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far as Hattee 
Anderah, on the 28th of November; when, being 
apprised of the situation of the enemy, and the ap- 
proach of General Wellesley, he prudently halted to 
enable both armies to co-operate in the attack. They 
joined, on the 29th, at a place within sight of the 
enemy’s camp. Upon the approach of the British, the 
enemy retired ; and as the troops had performed a 
very long march on a very hot day, the General had 
no intention of pursuit. Bodies of hor^ were in a 
little time observed in front. And on pushing for- 
wai’d the picquets for taking up the ground of en- 
campment, the enemy were distinctly perceived, 
drawn up regularly on the plains of Argaum. Late 
as was tlie period of the day, the General resolved to 
attack. The distance was {d>out sif miles. The 
British army advanced in a direction nearly parallel 
to that of the enemy’s line, in one column, led by the 
British cavalry, and covered on the left and rear by 
the cavalry of Hyderabad and Mysore. The enemy’s 
line extended above five miles. Scindia’s part of the 
force, consisting of one very heavy body of cavalryr 
was on the right, having some Pindarees and other , 

2 F 2, 
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Fovl of GaivUghur taken, 

light troops, on their outwai’d flank. The village of 
Argauni, ivith its extensive enclosures and gardens, 
was in the rear of the enemy’s line ; in its front was a 
plain, cut by a number of watercourses. The British 
army was formed in two lines ; the infantry in the 
first ; the cavalry in the second, the British, to sup- 
port the right, the Mogul and Mysore, the left. The 
British line was not formed exactly parallel to that of 
the enemy, but with the right a little advanced to 
press upon the enemy’s left. Some time was spent in 
forming the order of battle, because part of the in- 
fantry which led the column got into some con- 
fusion. As soon as the line was formed, the whole 
advanced in the greatest trder. Two regiments on 
the right were attacked by a large body of Persian.^, 
as was supposed, nhom they destroyed ; a battalion 
also on the lel't received and repulsed a charge of 
Scindia’s cavalry. As the British line advanced, the 
enemy i-etired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces 
of cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of 
the assailants. The cavalry continued their pui’suit 
by moonlight ; but night rendered it impossible to 
derive many'advantages from the victory. The British 
loss, in this battle, if battle it may be called, was 
trifling ; total in killed, wounded, and missing, 346.' 

After the battle of Argaum, the General resolved 
to lose no time in commencing the siege of Gawil- 
ghur. He arrived at Elichpoor on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, where he endcavpiaed to collect information for 
the attack. Gawilghur stands upon a lofty point of 
a ridge of mountains between the sources of the rivers 
Poona and Taptee. It consisted of two forts ; the 
inner, fronting to the south where the rock is most 


' Let. Gov.-Geiiu in council to tlie Secret Committee, dated 28th Dec. 
1803, ibi'd. p. 297 ; also Calcntta Gazettes, ibid. p. 390—295. 
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precipitous ; and the outer, covering the former, BOOK vi. 
toward the north-west and north. Upon deliberation 
it appeared adviseable to make the principal attack isos, 
upon the northern side. To this service the corps of 
Colonel Stephenson was destined, having been equip- 
ped for that purpose at Asscerghur. On the 7th, 
both divisions of the army marched from Elichpoor; 
that under Colonel Stephenson, by a road of about 
thirty miles in length, through the mountains, the road 
Avhich led most directly to the point of attack; that 
under General Wellesley, v.'ith all the cavalry, in a 
different direction, with a view to cover, and if possible 
assist them, by other attacks on the south and the 
west. The march of Colonel Stephenson, through the 
mountains, was attended with almost insuperable 
difficulties. The heavy ordnance, and stores, were 
dragged by hand, over mountains, and through ra- 
vines, for neai'ly the whole distance, by roads which 
it had been previously necessary for the troops to 
make. On the 12th, Colonel Stephenson reached 
his ground, and at night erected two l)ntteries in 
front of the north face of the fort. On the same 
night the troops of General Wellesley Constructed a 
battery on the mountain under the southern gate ; 
but as it was impossilile to get up the heavy guns, it 
proved of little advantage. On the evening of the 
1 4th, the breaches in the walls of the outer foi’t were 
practicable. Preparations weie made during the 
day; and the assault was to, be gi\cn on the follow- 
ing morning. Beside the party destined for the 
storm, two detachments were led, one toward the 
southern, another toward the north-west gate, for 
the purpose merely of drawing the attention of the 
enemy, as neither of them could get into the fort till 
the storming part^^ should o{)en the gates. The troops 
advanced about ten o’clock ; and the outer ‘fort was. 
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BOOK VI. soon in possession of the assailants. The wall of the 
inner fort was then to be carried. It had not been 
1803 . breached, and attempts were naade in vain upon the 
gate. A place, however, was found, at which the 
wall might be cscaladed, when Captain Campbell 
mounted with the light infantry of the 94th regiment, 
and opened the gate. After tliis the garrison made 
no resistance. “ Vast numbers of them,” says the 
General, “ were killed, particularly at ditferent gates.” 

While the two great divisions of the British army 
were thus engaged, the minor ol)jccts of the war had 
been no less successfully pursued. 

The detachment of British troops which had been 
assembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pow'ell, for the occupation of Bundel- 
cund, crossed the Jumna, and entered that pro- 
vince, on the 6th of September. The situation of the 
province at that period was liriefly as follows. 

Chuttersaul, having succeeded along line of Hindu 
ancestors, in the Rajahship of Bundclcund, of whom 
a considerable number had existed in the stale of 
vassals to the Mogul throne, availed himself of the 
decline of that monarchy, not only to re-establish his 
independence, but enlarge his dominions. Alarmed, 
however, at the prospect of what was likely to follow 
from the power and disposition of his IMahratta 
neighbours, he sought for protection to his house, by 
securing the favour of the most powerful of the P lah- 
ratta leaders. For this purpose, though the father of 
a numerous offspring, he adopted Bajee Rao, the first 
Peshwa, as his son ; and left him a third part of his 
dominions. The rest he divided equally between 
two of his sons. Further subdivisions took place in 
succeeding generations. Jealousies arose among the 
different branches of the family ; and wars ensued. 
The country, as was the habitual state of Hindu 
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countries, was perpetually ravaged by hostile con- 

tentions ; and at last so much enfeebled, that it 

offered an easy prey to any invader. 1803. 

AVhen Scindia made his conclusive attempt, in 
1786, upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the 
Peshwa joined in the expedition, with a view of 
joining also in the plunder. His object was to obtain 
the Dooab, or district between the Jumna and Gan- 
ges ; and he placed Ali Bahaudur, the grandson, by 
an illegitimate father, of Bjy'ee Rao, the first Peshwa, 
whom he destined to govern it in his name, at the 
bead of the troops whom he sent to join in the expe- 
dition. In the course of the enterprise, a breach 
ensued between Scindia and Ali Bahaudur, who was 
joined by another chief, named Rajah Himmut Bahau- 
dur. Frustrated in their views upon the Dooab, 
which Scindia destined, probably from the beginning, 
for himself, these two chieftains directed their arms 
against Bundelcund. From the distracted state of 
the country, it was speedily over-run, and apparently 
subdued ; but in a mountainous region, where every 
village was a fortress, the authority of the Mahratta 
government was not easily, indeednever completely, 
established. Ali Bahaudur agreed to yield obedience 
and tribute to the Peshwa, the latter of which was 
never in his power. He died in 1802, having spent 
fourteen years without completing the reduction 
of Bundelcund, one of the fortresses of which, the 
celebrated Callinger, he was fruitlsssly besieging at 
the time of his death. His son, Shumshere Bahaudur, 
eighteen years of age, was then resident at Poona ; 
and the Rajah Himmut Bahaudur, who had always 
retained a great share of power, and who now found 
the government at his disposal, appointed a distant 
relation of the family, regent, durjng the absence 
of the prince. In this situation were the 'affairs cf 
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BOOK VI. Bundelcund, when the Peshwa was driven from Poona, 
and the war broke out between the British government 
1803. and the Bfabratta chiefs. 

In the montli of August, 1803, certain alterations 
were agreed upon between the British government 
and the Peshwa, in the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
Of these the principal were, that the English, in lieu 
of some of the ceded districts, and as a compensation 
for an additional number of subsidized troops, should 
Accept of territory in Bundelcund, which it remained 
^ for them to subdue, yielding, by estimate, a revenue 
I of 36,16,000 rupees.* As Himmut Bahaudur, in the 
probable success of the English, anticipated the loss 
of his own power, he ingeniously resolved to assist 
them in their project, on condition of obtaining an 
advantageous indemnity to himself. He was accord- 
ingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 14,000 
men, as soon as the detachment of the British army 
entered the territory of Bundelcund, He joined the 
detachment on the 15th of September ; on the 23d 
they' arrived, in conjunction, on the bank of the river 
Cane ; and found the troops of Shumshcre Bahaudur, 
a considerable* force, encamped on the opposite side. 
After reducing several forts, and establishing the 
British autliority in the adjacent district, they crossed 
the Cane on the 10th of October ; and on the 12th 
gave battle to Shumshere Bahaudur ; who retreated 
with loss, and shortly after, despairing of his ability 
to maintain the contest, pressed the river Betwah, and 
retired from the province. 

For seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 
northern division of the Madras army, doing duty in 
the northern Circars, was destined to march from 
Ganjam, and to be reinforced by a detachment of 


* ' Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 300, 53d. 
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6,216 men from Bengal, Of this detachment, a body book vr. 
of 854 were collected at Jallasore, to be ready to pe- 
netrate into Cuttack, as soon as the movements of jgoa. 
the principal force should render it necessary ; 521 
were to take possession of Ballasore ; and 1,300 were 
to occupy a post at Midnapore, with a view to sup- 
port the detachments at Jallasore and Ballasore, and 
afford protection to the Company’s frontier against 
any sudden incursion of the Rajah’s horse. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Campbell, the oflScer chosen to conduct 
this expedition, having been seized with an illness, 
which threatened his life, Lieutenant-Colonel Hai*- 
court was appointed to act in his stead. ‘ 

The troops marched from Ganjam on the 8th of 
September, and on the 14th took possession of Ma- '' 
nickpatam, whence the Mahrattas fled upon their 
approach. Application was made to the Brahmens 
of Juggernaut to place the Pagoda under British 
protection ; and with this they complied. The next 
object was Cuttack ; but the inundations produced 
by the rains allowed not the mai’ch to begin before 
the 24th of September, and even then rendered it so 
laborious and slow, being also, in some degree, ha- 
rassed by parties of the enemy’s horse, that it was not 
completed before the 10th of October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduction of the fort. Of the other detach- 
ments, that appointed to take possession of Ballasore 
had there landed on the 21stiof Sept;?mber, and soon 
overcame all the resistance b}"^ which it was opposed. 

The detachment formed at Jallasore left that place 
on the 23d of September, and on the 4th of October 
arrived without o'ppositiou at Ballasore. On the 10th 
of that month, ti force of 816 men marched from Bal- 
lasore, by order *of the Governor-Qeneral, to aid 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt in the reductiori of Cut-* 
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BOOK VI. tack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a place of 
considerable strength, and had only one entrance, by 
1803. a bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions. 
A battery, which opened on the morning of the 14th, 
in a few hours took olf nearly' all the defences, and 
silenced the guns on one side, when it was resolved 
immediately to try the assault. In passing the bridge, 
the storming party, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clayton, were exposed to a heavy, but ill-directed fire 
of musquetry from the fort ; and forty minutes elapsed 
Ijcfore they succeeded in blowing ojien the wicket, at 
which the men entered singly. Two other gates 
were forced after some resistance ; when the enemy 
hastened to abandon the fort. The fall of this place 
delivered the whole of the province of Cuttack into 
the hands of the English.* 

The conquest of Scindia’s territories in Guzerat 
was made by a force from Bombay, consisting of one 
European regiment, with a proportion of artillery and 
sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wooding- 
ton. They marched from Baroda on tlie 21st of 
August, and encamped within two miles of Baroach 
on the 23d. ' Though the next day, when the English 
advanced upon the place, the enemy were seen posted, 
as for resistance, in front of the pettah, they were 
soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
morning Colonel Woodington took possession of the 
pettah ; and on the 29th the breach in the fort was 
reported practicibie. The storming party were led 
by Captain Richardson, and displayed the virtues 
seldom wanting in British troops on such an occasion. 
The enemy resisted with considerable spirit, for a 
little time ; but then fled, with slight loss to the as- 
sailants. After the capture of Baroach, and its de- 


' Letter, ut &upra. Ibid. p. 243 — 5. 
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pendencies, yielding a revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, BOOK VI. 
Colonel Woodington proceeded against Champaneer, Chap. 18. 
the only district which Scindia now possessed in the i803. 
province of Guzerat. It was defended by a fort, on 
Powanghur, one of the detached hills, which form so 
many places of great natural sti’ength in India. 
Champaneer, the pettah, was carried by assault with 
inconsiderable loss. At first the Kelledar of the fort 
refused to surrender ; but, on the 17th of September, 
when preparations were made for the assault, he capi- 
tulated, and the fort was occupied by the British 
troops.’ 

The INIahratta chieftains were now eager to escape 
by negotiation the ruin which their arms were unable 
to avert. On the evening of the 30th of November, 
the day after the battle of Argauui, a vakeel arrived, 
hearing a letter from the Rajah of Berar, and request- 
ing a conference with the British General. First, a 
discussion arose about the origin of the war ; the va- 
keel maintaining, that the British government ; Ge- 
neral \V ellesley maintaining, that the Rajah was the 
aggressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war com- 
menced, because the Rajah did not obey T;he orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with his troops : 
Wellesley affirmed that the war commenced, because 
the Rajah, along with Scindia, had assumed a posi- 
tion which threatened the British allies. The vakeel 
contended, that the troops of the Rajah were on his 
own territory ; that his presence there was necessary, 
both because the contest between Scindia and Holkar 
was destructive to Hindustan, and because the Peshwa 
had made a treaty with the English, contrary to the 
custom of the Mahratta states : Wellesley replied, 
that for mediation between Scindia and Holkar, the 


' Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 243. 
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Negotiation and Peace 

BOOK VI. position taken by the Rajah was unnecessary, and 

Chap. 13 . treaty of the Peshwa the English would 

1803. give him no leave to interfere. TIic vakeel, as the 
representative of the weakest party, at last declared, 
that, however the war began, his master was very de- 
sirous of bringing it to an end. He was then ques- 
tioned about his powers, but said he had only a com- 
mission to learn the wishes of the British General, 
and to express the desire of the Rajah to comply. 
Compensation, for the injuries of aggression, and for 
the expenses of the war, was declared to be the only 
basis on which the English would treat. The vakeel 
applied for a suspension of arms, which was absolutely 
rejected ; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
receive powers sufficient to treat, w hich was also re- 
fused ; and he was advised to take up his intermediate 
residence in some of the neighbouring towns. 

A second conference took place on the 9th of No- 
vember, when the vakeel produced letters from the 
Rajah, expressing assent to the conditions w hich the 
British General had presented for tlje basis of nego- 
tiation. The cessions, demanded by the English to 
effect the stipulated compensation, were tlicn de- 
scribed : For tlie Company the u hole of the province 
of Cuttack, including the port of Ballasore : For .their 
ally the Nizam, the country lying between his own 
frontier and the river Wurda to the eastward, and 
betw'een his own frontier and the hills in which are 
situated the forts of Gawilghur and Nernulla, to the 
northw'ard ; together with renunciation of all the 
claims which the Rajah might have ever advanced on 
any part of his dominions ; And for their other allies, 
any of the Zemindars and Rajahs, the tributaries or 
subjects of the Rajah, with whom the English had 
formed connections during the war, the confirmation 
of all their engagements. The vakeel exclaimed 
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against the exorbitance of these demands, which were book vi. 
sufficient, lie said, not only to reduce, but entirely to 
destroy the state of his master. ' 180S. 

“ Major General Wellesley replied, that the Rajah 
was a great politician ; and ought to have calculated 
rather better his chances of success, before he com- 
menced the war ; but that having commenced it, it 
was proper that he should suffer, before he should 
get out of the scrape.” ' 

After several discussions, in which General Wel- 
lesley relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Rajah 
the forts of Gawilghur and Nernulla, with contiguous 
districts yielding four lacs of annual revenue, the 
terms of the treaty were arranged on the l6th, and 
signed by the British General and the Mahratta 
vakeel, on the 17th of December, 1803. The forts 
were left to the Rajah, as not being calculated to be 
of much advantage to the Nizam, while they were 
necessary to the Rajah for coercing the predatory 
people on the hills; and the contiguous districts 
were granted, in order to leave him an interest in 
restraining the depredators, to whose incur^ons these 
districts, together with the rest of the adjoining 
country, were continually exposed. Of the country, 
to which the Rajah was thus obliged to resign his 
pretensions, he had possessed but a sort of divided 
sovereignty, in conjunction with the Nizam. It was 
originally a part of the Subah of Deccan ; but the 
Mahrattas had established ov,er it a claim, at first to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one half, at last to 
four-fifths, and in some parts to the whole, of the 
revenues. Though an extensive and fertile country. 


‘ MemoraDdum transmitted by General Wellesley to the Governor- 
General of the conferences between him and the Ambassador of the 
Rajah of Berar. Papets relating to East India affairs (printed by otuer 
of the House of Commons, J une 1806), No. 35, p. 134. • 
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BOOK VI. it was not, however, computed that the Rajah had 
Chap, ig, annually realized from it more than thirty lacs of 
1803. rupees. 

To some other articles ; as, the exclusion from his 
service of Europeans and Americans, the mutual ap- 
pointment of resident ambassadors, and the renuncia- 
tion of the confederacy ; scarcely any objection was 
experienced on the part of the Rajah.' 

If he had not prevented further hostilities by com- 
pliance, the British General was prepared to pursue 
him to Nagpoor, the capital of his dominions, while 
the troops in Surabulpore and Cuttack were ready to 
co-operate, and General Lake, having subdued all 
opposition in Hindustan, was at liberty to detach a 
force into Berar.® 

At the very time of negotiation, the Governor- 
General prepared a copious delineation of his views 
respecting the objects to be obtained by conduJiiig 
treaties of peace with the belligerent chiefs, and sent 
it, bearing date the 11th of December, under tlie 
title of Instructions, to General Wellesley. Even 
now the formation of what is called a defensive al- 
liance with Ccindia, that is, the substitution in the 
service of Scindia of the Company’s troops to Scindia’s 
own troops, was an object of solicitude with the Bri- 
tish ruler : And he prepared two plans of concession ; 
one on the su|)position of his accepting ; another on 
the supposition of Jiis rejecting, the [jroposition of a 
subsidiary force. The^gingular part of the offer v/as ; 
to maintain the subsidiary force, if equal to that w bich 
was placed at Hyderabad, without any expense to 
Scindia, and wholly at the Company’s expense ; for 
it was distinctly proposed, that for the expense of 

Memorandum, ut supra ; Letter of General Wellesley to the Go- 
vernor-General ; and copy of the treaty. Ibid. p. 122 — 132. 

^ “ Notes Telative to the peace. Ibid. p. 183. 
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that force, no assignment of territory beyond that of BOOK VI. 
which the cession would at all events be exacted of 12. 
him, nor any other funds whatsoever, should be isos. 
required.' 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Rajah of 
Berar, the whole of the forces under General Welles- 
ley were free to act against Scindia: The troops 
which had been employed in reducing the possessions 
of that chief in Guzerat, having accomplished that 
service, were now ready to penetrate into Malwa to 
his capital, Oiigein, for which purpose they had ac- 
tually marched to the frontier of Guzerat ; And the 
detachment wliich had been prepared by General 
Lake to co-operate in the subjugation of Berar, might 
now commence operations on the unsubdued domi- 
nions of Scindia.' 

It was not till the 8th of December that the va- 
rious artifices of that chieftain, to procrastinate, and 
to evade the proposition of admitting compensation 
as the basis of negotiation, were terminated. His 
vakeels insisted that, as his losses were still greater 
than those of the English, if compensation \vere the 
question, it was to him that the greater compensation 
would be due. It was answered, that he was the 
aggressor. But this was the point in debate ; this was 
what Scindia denied. He was given, however, to 
understand, that he was the unsuccessful party, and 
of this he had a bitter and certain experience. A 
long discussion ensued on the^cessions to which, un- 
der the title of compensation, the English laid claim. 

A further conference took place on the 11th. Other 
conferences followed, on the 24th, the 26th, and the 
28th ; when compliance was expressed with the terms, 
from which it >yas found that the English would not 

' Instructions of Gov..Gen. parag. 62. Ibid. p. .121. 

" Notes relative to the peace with the confederate Mahratta cliieftnins. • 

Ibid, p. 143. 
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Treaty with Scindia. 

BOOK VI. recede. On tlie following day, the treaty was signed. 

Chap, 12 . Maharajah ceded all hi.s rights of sovereignty, in 

1803. the country hetwcen the .Jumna and the Ganges, 
and to the nortliward of the territories belonging to 
the Rajahs of Jeypnor, Jodepoor, and Gohud ; he 
ceded the fort and tenitory of Baroach ; the fort and 
territory of Ahmednugger ; all the possessions which 
he had held on the south side of the Adjuntee hills to 
the Godavery river; all claims upon his Rlajesty 
Shah Auluin, or to interfere in his affairs ; and all 
claims of every description upon the British govern- 
ment, or any of its allies, the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can, the Peshwa, and Anund Rao Gnyckwar. Pro- 
vision was made for the indej'.endence of all those 
minor states, in the region of the Jumna, which had 
formerly borne the yoke of Scindia, but had made 
engagements with the English during the recent war. 
The fort of As.seergiiur, the city of Booi-hanporo, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, witii the ter- 
ritories depending upon them, were restored. Scin- 
dia was also allowed to retain certain lands in the 
vicinity of Ahmednugger ; and within the cessions 
which he had made in the north, his claims were 
allowed to certain lands which he represented as the 
private estates of his family, and to the possession of 
which none of the rights of sovereignty wore to be 
annexed. Certain jaghires and pensions, which 
Scindia or his predecessor had granted to individuals, 
either of their family, or among their principal ser- 
vants, in the ceded countries, or ujjon their revenues. 
Were confirmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs of 
rupees per annum. Scindia most readily engaged 
not to receive into his service any Fjenchman, or the 
subject of any European or American power, that 
might he at war with the British government. Lastly, 
an article was inserted, leaving the way open to form 
“afterwards an additional treaty for a subsidiary al- 



and with the Minor Stateson the Jumna. 
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liance ; which, in this case, was not to be subsidiary ; BOOK vr. 
for the English government stipulated to afford the Chap, ig. 
troops their pay and subsistence, without compen- i803. 
sation cither in money or land. 

Of tlicse cessions it was agreed, betw'een the Bri- 
tish government and its allies, that the territory, 
situated to the westw ard of the river Wurdah and 
the southward of the hills on which were the forts of 
Gawilghurand Nerniilia. together with the territory 
between the Adjuntee hills and the river Godavery, 
should belong to tiie Nizam ; that Ahmednnggur 
and its territory should belong to the Peshwa, to 
whose capital it so nearly approached ; and that all 
the rest should belong to the English. The minor 
princes, in the region of the .Tumna, who formerly 
bore the yoke of Scindia, and wdiom it was the policy 
of the Govenior-General now to render dependent 
upon the British government, and to form of them a 
sort of barrier on the British frontier against any 
aggression of the Mahratta powers, w^cre the Rajahs 
of Bhurtpore, .Todepore, .Tyepoor, JMacherry, and 
Boondee, the Ranah of Gohud, and Amhagee Rao 
Englah. 

With the first five of these minor princes, who 
were already in possession of acknowledged sovereign- 
ties, treaties of alliance w^ere formed, on condition 
that tlie English should take no tribute from them, 
nor interfere in the affairs of their government ; that, 
in case of the invasion of the Company’s territory, 
they should assist in repelling the enemy ; and that 
the Company should guarantee their dominions 
against all aggression, they defraying the expense 
of the aid which ‘they might receive. The case of 
the remaining two chieftains required some further 
arrangements. The Ranah of Gohud^had been dis- 
possessed of his territories by Scindia; and all 6f them, , 

VOL. VI. 2 G ^ 
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Conditions of the Treaty with Schidia. 

together with the neighbouring districts, had been 
consigned to Ambajee, one of Scindia’s leading com- 
manders, as renter. Amliajec had deserted Scindia 
during the war ; and it was now determined to make 
a partition, in sovereignty, of the territories which he 
rented, Iietween him and the llanah of Gohud, re- 
serving the fort and city of Gualicr to the Company. 
The same condition was contracted, as in the case of 
the other three princes, respecting mutual defence ; 
hut it was appointed that three battalions of the 
Company's sepoys should be stationed with the Ranali, 
and paid for by him, at the rate of 7o,000 rupees a 
month.' 

The condition to which Scindia was reduced, by the 
war, and by the sactifices which he had made for the 
attainment of peace, excited in his breast the liveliest 
apprehensions with regard to the power and designs 
of Holkar ; and he now applied himself in earnest to 
interpose, if possible, the shield of the Company be- 
tween himself and this formidable antagonist. By 
one expedient alone, was he permitted to hope, that 
this important object could be attained ; by entering 
into the system of general alliance, and subsidiary 
defence. It was agreed, accordingly, that iMajor 
Malcolm should repair to the camp of Scindia, to 
settle the terms of a treaty of this description. The 
business was accomplished, and the treaty signed at 
Boorhampore on the 27th of February, 1 804. There 
were two remarkable ^circumstances. One was, the 


* Memorandum of the conferences between Major-General the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, and the Ambassadors of Dowlut Rao Scindia; Let- 
ter from General Wellesley to Gov.-Gen. ; Tijpaty of peace with Scin- 
dia; and treaties with the Rajahs of Bhurtporc, &c. Ibid. p. 133 — 
164 ; and the Governor-General’s “ Notes relative to the peace coii- 
tluded between the British government am/ the confederate Maliratta 
chieftain^ and to'the various questions arising out of the terms of the 
pacification.” Ibid. p. 177 — 199. 
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price which the Governor-General consented to pay BOOK vi. 
for the supposed advantage of placing a body of Bri- Chap, is- 
tish troops at the disposal of Scindia, and pledging isos, 
the English government for his defence. The amount 
of the force defined by the treaty was 6000 infantry, 
and the usual proportion of artillery. These troops 
were to be maintained entirely at the expense of the 
English government, with the proceeds of the newly- 
acquired dominions ; and that they might not esta- 
blish an influence in Scindia’s government, they were 
not even to be stationed within his territory, but at 
some convenient place near his frontier within the 
Company’s dominions. The other remarkable cir- 
cumstance was, not the condition by v/hich the Eng- 
lish government made itself responsible for the de- 
fence of the doniinions of Scindia, but that, by which 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his des 
potism ; to become the executioner of every {iossible 
atrocity towards bis own subjects, of which he might 
think proper to be guilty. It bound itself, by an ex- 
press stipulation, not to interfere between him and 
his subjects, how dreadful soever his conduct in re- 
gard to his subjects might be. But tltte moment his 
subjects should take measures to resist him, what- 
soever the enormities against which they might seek 
protection, the English government engaged, with- 
out scruple, and without condition, to act imme- 
diately for their suppression and chastisement. Where 
was now the doctrine of tl^ Governor-General for 
the deposition of princes whose government was bad ? 

Where was the 2 'egard to that disgrace which, as he 
told the princes whom he deiwsed, redounded to the 
British name, ^^henever they supported a govern- 
ment that was» bad ? 

In formins: his*connexions with other states, eitRer 
for war or peace, the Maharajah bound himself tq 
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BOOK VI. the slight condition of only consulting with the Com- 
pany’s government, but by no means of being governed 
1803, by its decisions ; and in any war to be carried on 
by their mutual exertions it was agreed, without any 
mention made of the proportion of troops, that in the 
partition of conquests the shares should be equal. 
The stipulation with regard to Frenchmen and other 
Europeans, or Americans, was made still more agree- 
able to the taste of the times ; for it was promised by 
Scindia that he would allow no such person to re- 
main in his dominions without the consent of the 
Company’s government.* 

I The Governor- General seemed now to have ac- 
I complished the whole of his objects t and lofty was 
the conception which he formed of the benefits at- 
tained. The famous official document, which has 
! been already quoted, “ Notes, relative to the peace 
concluded between the British government and the 
confederate Mahratta chieftains,” concludes with “ a 
general recapitulation of the benefits which the British 
government in India has derived from the success of 
the war, and from the combined arrangements of 
the pacificatWn, including the treaties of peace, ot 
partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy.” It 
_ exhibits them under no less than nineteen several 
,/ heads : 1 . The reduction of the power and resources 
of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar ; 2 . The destruc- 
tion of the French power ; 3 . The security against 
its revival ; The annexation to the British do- 
minions of the territory occupied by Perron ; 5 . The 
annexation of other territories in the Dooab, and the 
command of the Jumna ; 6 . The deliverance of the 
Emperor Shah Aulum from the contrijl of the French ; 

■ 7 . The security and influence derived from the sys- 


' I’resity of alliance and mutual defence. Ibid. p. 164. 
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tem of alliance with the petty states along the Jumna BOOK vi 
against the Mahrattas ; 8. The security and influence 
derived from the possession of Gualior,* and the sub- isos, 
sidiary force established in Gohud ; 9- The means of 
defence derived from these same fountains against 
any other enemy on the north-western frontier ; 10. 

The advantages both in security and wealth derived 
from Cuttack; 11. The advantages derived from the 
possession of Baroach, which left Scindia no direct 
communication with the sea, or with the transmarine 
enemies of the British government ; 12. The security 
derived from Baroach against the intrigues of the 
French with any native state ; 13. The additional 
security bestowed upon the British interests in Guze- 
rat, by the possession of Baroach, and the abolition 
of Scindia’s claims on the Guyckwar; 14. The reve- 
nue and commerce derived from Baroach : 15, The 
benefits bestowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam ; 16. 

The increased renown of the British nation, both for 
power and virtue ; 17. The “ defensive and subsi- 
diary ^ alliance ” with Dowlut Rao Scindia ; 18, The 
power of controlling the causes of dissension’ and con- 
test among the Mahratta states ; the power of keep- 
ing them weak ; the power of preventing their com- 
bination with one another, or with the enemies of 
the British state ; 19. The security afforded to the 
Company and its allies from the turbulence of the 
Mahratta character and state.® 

This is exhibited as an ins|l:ructive specimen of a 
good mode of making up an account. 

After this enumeration, the document breaks out 
into the following triumphant declaration ; " The 
general arrangements of the pacification ; combined 
with the treaties of partition, with the defensive and 

> Subsidiary it coul j not well be, when he paid no subsidy. 

I Papers, ut supra, p. \9T, 198. * , 
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subsidiary alliance now concluded with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, with the condition of our external relations 
and with the internal pi'osperity of the British em- 
pire : have finally placed the British power in India, 
in that commanding position with regard to other 
states, which affords the only possible security for 
the permanent tranquillity and prosperity of these 
valuable and important possessions” 

It is material here to mark, what is thus solemnly 
declared, by one of the most eminent of all our Indian 
rulers ; that without that artificial system, which 
he created, of subsidiary troops, and dependance, 
under the name of alliance, there is no such thing 
as security for “ the British empire in the East.” ‘ 
The document goes on to boast, that the troops, 
thus bestowed upon the Peshwa, the Nizam, Scin- 
dia, the Guyekwar, and Ranah of Gohud, would e.\- 
ceed 24,000 men ; that all these would be maintained 
at the expense of those allies, which was incorrect, 
as Scindia paid nothing for the 6000 alloted to him ; 
that this amount of troops w ould always be main- 
tained in a state of perfect equipment, and might be 
directed against any of the principal states of India, 
without aftccting the tranquillity of the Company’s 
possessions, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares : “ The position, extent, and equip- 
ment of this military force, combined with the j)ri- 
vilege which the British government possesses of 
arbitrating ditTerences* and dissensions between the 
sevei’al states with which it is connected by the obli- 
gations of alliance, enable the British power to con- 
trol the causes of that internal war which, during so 
long a term of years, has desolated‘many of the most 
girtile provinces of India] has occasioned a constant 


> Contrast with it the opinions of his successor. Vide infra. 
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and hazardous fluctuation of power among the native BOOK vi. 
states ; has encouraged a predatory spirit among the 
inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for isos, 
the sup])ly of military adventurers, prepared to join the 
standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can result 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of in- 
volving the British government in war ; excepting 
in cases of manifest justice, and irresistible necessity. 

The power of arbitration, reserved in all cases by the 
British government, not only secures the Company 
from the contingency of war, in the prosecution of 
the unjust views of any of our allies, but affords a 
considerable advantage in authorizing and empower- 
ing the British government to check, by amicable 
negotiation, the primary and remote sources of hos- 
tilities in every part of India.” ' 

When extracted from these sounding words, the 
meaning is, that the British government in India had I 
obtained^o advantages an enlargement of re- 
venue , increased security against the recurrence | 
of war, or the evils of an unsuccessful one.* 

1, Additional revenue is only useful^ when it is 
not balanced by an equal increase of expense. The 
Governor-General talks loudly of the additional re- 
venue ; but not a word of the additional expense. If 
we had no more evidence but this, it would be a legi- 
timate inference, that the expense was omitted be- 
cause it would not have been^favourable to his argu- 
ment to speak of it. We have aljundant general 
evidence that the expense of governing enlarged ter- 
ritory, in almost all places, though more especially 
in India, equalsf or more frequently surpasses, all 
the revenue which it is possible to draw from it. We 


Papers, at supra, p. 198. 
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BOOK VI. shall presently see in what degree the facts of the 
Chap. 12 . conform to the general rule. If it turns 

1803. out that the expense of governing the new territory 
is equal to its revenue, it follows that the enormous 
expense of the war, genei’ated by the treaty of Bas* 
sein, and by the passion of the Governor-General for 
subsidiary alliances, remained altogether without 
compensation on the score of money. 

S2. Let us inquire, if there is more solidity in the 
alleged advantage, in which, single and solitary, the 
whole compensation for the war remains to be sought, 
viz. security against the evils of war. 

Now at first view it would apj)ear that an obli- 
gation to defend a great number of Indian states, an 
obligation of taking part in all their miserable and 
never-ending quarrels, was of all receipts the most 
effectual, for iiciiig involved tilmost incessantly in the 
evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was far 
outweighed, according to the Governor-General, by 
the power of preventing war through the influence 
of the subsidiary troops. 

Unfortunately the question which hence arises ad- 
mits not of that degree of limitation and pi'ecision 
which enables it to receive a conclii.iive answer. The 
probabilities, though sufficiently great, must be weigh- 
ed, and without auy fixed and definite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly cer- 
tain, that if the East, India company was able to 
keep any Indian state from going to war, this must 
have been, because it was the master of that state, 
because that state was dependant upon the East India 
Company, and bound in all its coheerns to obey the 
Company’s will. But if this were the case, and if 
the native governments were thus deprived of all 
^ independent power, infinitely better would it have 
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been, to have removed them entirely. Two pro- BOOK VI. 
digious advantages would thus have been gained ; Chap, la. 
the great expense of keeping them would have been isoa, 
saved ; and the people in the countries under them 
would have been delivered from the unspeakable 
miseries of their administration ; miseries always in- 
creased to excess Ijy the union of a native, with the 
British, government. But, to place this question on 
the broadest basis : The policy of taking the whole 
of the Mahratta country immediately under the Bri- 
tish government would either have been good, or it 
would have been bad. If it would have been good, 
why was it not followed ; when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that 
was not done, as the part that was? If it would 
not have been good policy to lake the whole of the 
Mahratta country under the British government ; in 
other words, to have had the responsibility of de- 
fending it with the whole of its resources; it was 
surely much worse policy to take the responsibility of 
defending it, with only a part of those resources. 

Another question, however, may be,*not whether 
something better than the defensive alliances might 
not have been done, but whether something might 
not have been done that was worse ; whether, if the 
government of the Mahratta princes was not entirely 
dissolved, it was not better to bind them by defensive 
alliances, tban to leave them,iinbound ; whether, ac- 
cording to the Governor-General, the British state 
was not more exempt from the danger of war, with 
the alliances, than without them. 

To answer this? question, it must be maturely con- 
sidered, under what danger of war the British go- 
vernment would have been placed, without the alli- 
ances. It is not the way to arrive at a just conclu-. 


I 
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BOOK VI. sion, to set out with allowing that this danger was 
just an)’ thing which any body pleases. It may be 
1803. pretty confidently affirmed, that with good govern- 
ment n ithin their own territories, under the known 
greatness of their power, the English were almost 
wholly exempt from the danger of war ; because, in 
this case, svav could reach them through but one me- 
dium, that of invasion ; and from invasion, surely, 
they had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war ; as 
far as regards the British government, there was little 
or nothing of that sort to prevent ; the subsidiary 
alliances were a great and complicated apparatus, for 
which, when got up, there was nothing to do; a huge 
cause prepared when there was no effect to be produced.* 

This is decisive in regard to the practical question. 
In speculation, another question may still be raised ; 
namely, whether, if the British state had been exposed 
to the danger of wars, the scheme of the subsidiary 
alliances was a good instrument for preventing them. 
In India, as in all countries in corresponding circum- 
stances, one-' thing saves from aggression, and one 
thing alone, namely, power ; the prospect w'hich the 
aggressor has before him, of suffei’ing by his aggres- 
sion, rather than of gaining by it. The question, 
then, is shortly this; did the subsidiary alliances 


■ The Governor-General, indeed, takes it as one of his benefits, that 
the native states mouIJ be re'-tiained fiom war among tbemselves. But 
he does not inform us to whom the benefit would accrue. If the Eng- 
lish were secure from aggression, the wars of the native princes were of 
no importance to them. If humanity is pretended, and the deliverance 
of the people from the horrors of war, it is to be replied, with dreadful 
certainly, that under the atrocities of a native government, supported by 
British power, the horrors of peace were no improvement upon the hor- 
rocs of war. The sufferings of the people und^ the Nabobs of Caniatic 
and Oude were described by the English government itself, perhaps 
with some Exaggeration, as unmatched in any portion of India. 
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make the Enf;lish stronger, in relation to the princes book vl 
of India, than they would have been without those 
alliances? ' 180S. 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two things : they 
yielded a portion of territory : and they yielded a 
certain position of a certain portion of British troops. \ 
In regard to the territory, it may, at any rate, be as- 
sumed, as doubtful, whether, in the circumstances of 
the British state, at the time of the treaty of Bassein, 
it could be rendered intrinsically stronger by any 
accession of territory ; since, by act of parliament, 
the question stands decided the opposite way : much 
more, then, is it doubtful, whether it could be ren- 
dered stronger by an accession of territory, which im- 
ported the obligation and expense not merely of de- 
fending itself, but of defending the whole kingdom to 
which it was annexed* It will not, then, be assumed, 
that the mere territory gotten by the English was 
the circumstance looked to for preventing the evils of 
war. If it was tliat, the territory might have been 
taken without the alliances. 

The only remaining circumstance is, the position 
of the troops. For as to the other conditions, about 
not holding intercourse with other states, except in 
conjunction with the English, these were merely 
verbal ; and wov.ld be regarded by the Indian govern- 
ments, just as long, as they would have been regarded 
without the alliance ; namely, as long as the English 
could punish them, u henevqr they should do what 
the English would dislike. * • 

Now, surely, it is not a proposition which it will be 
easy to maintain, that a country is stronger with re- 
gard to its neighbours, if it has its army dispersed in 
several countries; a considerable body of it in one 
country, and a ccjisiderable body in another, thairif 
it has the whole concentrated within itself; .and skil-^ 
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. fully placed in the situation best calculated to overawe 
any neighbour from whom danger may be appre- 
hended. Th'ere are many combinations of circum-. 
stances in which this would be a soiii’ce of weakness, 
much more than of strength. 

If it is said, that the position of the English subsi- 
diary troops, with a native prince, imported the an- 
nihilation, or a great reduction, of his own force ; 
this, in the circumstances of India, cannot be regarded 
as a matter of almost any importance. In a country 
swarming with military adventurers, and which fights 
with undisciplined troops, an army can always be got 
together with great rapidity, as soon as a leader can 
hold out a reasonable prospect that something will be 
gained by joining his standards. The whole history 
of India is a proof, that a man who is without an 
army to-day, may, if he has the due advantages, to- 
morrow (if we may use an eastern hyperbole) be sur- 
rounded by a great one. Of this we have had a great 
and very recent example, in the army with which 
Holkar, a mere adventurer, was enabled to meet, and 
to conquer Scindia, the most powerful native prince 
In India. 

•'"It was, in a short time, as we shall see, found by 
the British government itself, that it could regard the 
presence of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in 
the mouth of a native prince, when he began to forget 
bis own weakness. The weakness, in fact, was the 
iridle. If he remained weak, that was enough, with- 
out the subsidiary troops. If he grew strong, the 
subsidiary troops, it was seen, would not long re- 
strain him. 

1 cannot aim at the production of all those circum- 
stances, on both sides of this question, which would 
be necessary to be produced, and to be weighed, to 
dcmonstiiate accurately the probabilities of good or 
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of the Treaty of Bassem. 

of evil, attached to such a scheme of policy, as that of book vi. 
the subsidiary alliances of Governor-General Wellesley. 

I have endeavoured to conduct the reader into the 1803 , 
paths of inquiry; and leave the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, we can only, therefore, approach to a deter- 
minate conclusion. On the one side, there is the cer- 
tain and the enormous evil, of the expenditure of the 
Mahratta war. Whether the subsidiary alliances, 
which were looked to for compensation, were calcu- 
lated to yield any compensation, and did not rather 
add to the evils, is seen to be at the least exceedingly 
doubtful. The policy of the treaty of Bassein can- 
not, therefore, be misunderstood. 
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Susiiuious Proi'ecdings of' Jenvunt Rao Holkar. 

itormg' all the Territories he had lost — To dis- 
solve the Connexion of the British, Government 
• mth the minor Princes on the Mahratta Fron- 
tier-Negotiations between Scindia and the Com- 
mander-hi-Chief — Death of Lord Cornwallis — 

Sir G. Barlow adheres to the Plans of Lord 
Cornwallis— Holkar advances Into the Country 
of the Seilcs — Pursued by Lord Lake — A fresh 
Treaty concluded with Scindia — Treaty with 
Holkar — Financi al R esulis. 

W'^ilEN tiio Enf,di<h were froed from the burthen BOOK VI. 
and the dangers of the war with Scindia and the 
Uajah of Borar, they began to think of placing a cui’b 1803. 
on the power of Jcswunt Ilao Holkar. Though 
Holkar had engaged, and upon very advantageous 
terms, to join w ith the other chieftains, he had ab- 
stained from co-operation iii the w ar against the Eng- 
lisli : and though he iiaci comi..itled some ravages on 
a part of the Nizani's lerritor}, toward the beginning 
of tljo war; tiie ( hjvei’uor-Geuerai had nqt held it 
expedient to treat this oll'euce as a reason for hostili- 
ties : Holkar. ou the other hand, had been uniformly 
assured that tlic English were desirous of preserving 
with him the relations of jteace. 

In the month of December, 1803, Holkar, having 
inarched towards the territory of the Rajah of Jye- 
nagur, took up a position n hich ilneatcncd the security 
of this ally of the British staPe. At tiic same timej 
he addressed letter^ to the British Commander-in- 
Chief, containing assurances of hi-^ disposition to cul- 
tivate the friendship of the British government. But 
a letter of his to tlie Rajah of Macherry, suggesting 
to him inducements to withdraw from the British £jj- ■ 
liauce, was coiinmfnicated by that Rajah to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; further con'cspondence of a hostile • 
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BOOK VI, nature was discovered ; and intelligence was received 
of his having murdered three British subjects in his 
1804. service, on a false charge that one of them had cor-- 
responded with the (.'ommander-in-Ciiief. It ap- 


peared imprudent to remove the army of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from the field, till security was ob- 
tained against the projects of Holkar. 

The determination which hitherto had guided the 
conduct of the Governor-General, that he would ab- 


stain from the dispute in the Holkar family respecting 
the successor of Tuckojeo, still operated in his mind. 
And he authorized the Commander-in Chief to con- 


clude an arrangement with .Tesu unt Rao, engaging, 
on the part of the British government, to leave him in 
the unmolested exercise of his authority, provided he 
would engage to abstain fi-om all aggression upon the 
British or their allies 


The Cominander-in-Chief addressed a letter to 


Holkar, dated the 29th of .January, 1S04, in confor- 
mity with the instructions which he had received ; 
inviting him to send vakeels to the British camp ft)r 
the purpose of effecting the amicable agreement which 
both parties professed to have in view ; Init recpiiring 
him, as a proof of his friendly intention.s, to withdraw 
his army from its menacing position, and abstain i'rom 
exactions upon the British allies. At the same time 


the British army advanced to Ilindown, a position 
which at once commanded the principal roads into the 
^ompany’s territory, and afi'ordedan easy movement 
in any direction which the forces of Holkar might be 
found to pursue. On the 27th of February an an- 
swer from that chieftain arrived. It reneated the 


assurance of his desire to cultivate the friendship of 
the British government, and expressed his intention 
to withdraw ffom his present position, and send a 
•- vakeel £o the British camp. In the mean time, lion - ' 
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ever, letters were intercepted, addressed by Holkar to BOOK vi. 
/ subjects and allies of the British government, ex- 

/:iting them to revolt, and stating his design of send- iso*, 
ing troops to ravage the British territories. The 
Commander-in-Chief made an amicable reply to his 
letter ; but warned him, at the same time, against the 
practices in which he had begun to indulge. And 
on the 16th of March two vakeels from Holkar 
arrived in the British camp. 

They were commissioned to demand ; 1. leave to 
collect the choute according to the custom of his 
ancestors ; 2. certain possessions formerly enjoyed by 
his family, namely, Etawah, twelve pergunnahs in the 
Doab, one in Bundelcund, and the country of Hur- 
riana ; 3. tlie guarantee of the country which he 
there possessed ; 4. a treaty similar in terms to that 
which had been concluded with Scindia. These de- 
mands were treated as altogether extravagant ; and 
the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance on the 
continuance of their master in his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him 
another letter from the Comraander-in-Chief. In 
this, Holkar was invited to send again a confidential 
agent, with powers to conclude an arrangement on 
terms in which the British government would be 
able to concur. In the mean time, he had addressed 
a letter to General Wellesley ; containing a demand 
of certain territories, v/hich he said belonged to his 
family in Deccan ; and intimating that, notwithstand- 
ing the greatness of the British power, a war witlf 
him would not be without its evils ; for “ although 
unable to oppose their artillery in the field, countries 
of many coss should be over-run, and plundered, and 
burnt ; that they should not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment, and that calamities would fall on lacs 
of human beings in continued war by the attacks of 

VOL. VI. 2 H ^ 
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Proceedings of Holkar. 

BOOK VI. his army, which overwhelms like the waves of the 
Chap. 13. answer, however, to the letter of the Com- 

1804. mander-in-Cliief was received in tlie British camp 
on the 4th of April ; still evading either acceptance 
or rejection of the simple proposition of the British 
Commander, and urging his pretensions to something 
like the terms he himself had proposed. That letter 
drew another from the Commandor-in-Chief, applaud- 
ing the forbearance of the British government, and 
assuring Holkar that he would best consult his own 
interest by complying with its demands.’ 

Holkar, though fully aware of the hatred towards 
him in the bosom of Scindia, was not deterred 
from the endeavour of opening a negotiation, or at 
any rate of giving himself the benefit of an apparent 
intrigue, with that chieftain. A vakeel of liis ar- 
rived in the camp of Scindia, on the 5th of February, 
1804. The account, which Scindia and his ministers 
thought proper to render of this event to the British 
resident in his camp, was liable to suspicion, on tlie 
one hand from the extreme duplicity of Mahratta 
councils, on the other from the extraordinary desire 
which appeared on the part of Scindia to produce a 
war between that rival and the British government. 
They said, that the vakeel had endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon Scindia to accommodate his dispute v ith 
Holkar, and form a union for the reduction of the 
British power, the continual augmentation of which 
could be attended witji nothing less than the final 
" destruction of the Tilahratta state ; but that the an- 
swer of Scindia was a positive refusal, on the pro- 
fessed grounds, of the treachery with which Holkar 
had violated his pledge to the late confederacy, the 

w 

» ‘ Letter from the Governor-General in council to the Secret Com- 
mittee, dated 15th June, 1804- Papers, ut supra, printed in 1806, 
^ No. ?3, p". 283 ; Notes, ut supra, No. 25, p. 205. 
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impossibility of confiding in any engagement into BOOK vi. 
which he might enter, and the resolution of Scindia 
•to adhere to his connexion with the ^British state. i804. 
Notwithstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from 
Scindia pi'ocecded to the camp of Holkar, on the 
alleged motive that, unable as he was to resist the 
arms of that chieftain, it was desirable both to effect 
an accommodation with him, and to sound his incli- 
nations. According to the representation made to 
the British resident, the vakeel was authorized to 
propose a continuance of the relations of amity and 
peace, but to threaten hostilities if depredations were 
committed on any part of the territory either of Scin- 
dia or his dependants.' 

Scindia’s vakeel arrived in Holkar’s camp on the 
3d of March. Previous to this time, Holkar had 
moved, with the main body of his troops, into Aj- 
mere, a country belonging to Scindia. His pretence 
was devotion ; but he levied contributions on the 
people, and made an attempt, though unsuccessful, 
to obtain possession of the fort. Notwithstanding a 
declaration to the British Commander-in-Cliief, that 
he intended to proceed homewards fretin Ajmere, a 
portion of his army still remained on the frontier of 
the Rajah of Jyenagur, and no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. The ministers of Scin- 
dia made report to the British resident, respecting the 
vakeel who had been sent to the camp of Holkar, 
that he had been received with distinguished cere- 
mony and respect ; that he was invited to a privafh 
conference ; that Holkar, on this occasion, openly 
li professed his design of making a predatory war upon 
4 the British possessions ; that, when the vakeel expos- 
• 

• 

< Letter from Major tklalcolm ; Papers, at supra, No. 33, p. 398; 

Gov.-Gen.'s Dispatch, ibid- p 270. * 

S H 2 
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Orders (if' I he Governnr-Gemral 

BOOK VT. tulatcd with him on his proceedings in Ajmere, he 
apologized, by stating his intention to leave his 
1804 . family with the Rajah of Jodeporc when he com- 
menced his operations against the English ; the re- 
fusal of that Rajah to join with him, till he jint him 
in possession of the province and fort of jVjmere ; and 
thence his hope, that Scindia would excuse an irre- 
gularity, which not inclination, but necessity, in the 
prosecution of a war involving the independence of 
them botli, had induced him to commit. Of this 
report, so much alone was fit for belief, as had con- 
firmation from other sources of evidence. 

The only matters of fact, which seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, were, first, certain trifling de- 
predations at .Tycnagur, less material than those at 
Aurungabad which had been formerly excused, on 
the score of a necessity created by troops whom he 
was unable to maintain ; secondly, a disposition to 
haggle for better terms, in forming a treaty, than the 
British government were willing to grant ; and 
thirdly, the existence and character of him and his 
army, to whom predatory warfare was a matter, it 
was supposed, both of choice and necessity, as the 
plunder of the Company’s territory was the only 
source of subsistence. On these facts and supposi- 
tions, with a strong disposition to believe reports, and 
to magnify grounds of suspicion, the Governor-Ge- 
neral, on the l6th of April, issued orders to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief- and Major-General Wellesley, to 
commence hostile operations against Holkar, both in 
the north and in the south.^ 

In his despatch to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated 1.5th of “June, 1804, the 

O' 

' Governor-General’s Letter, No. 23, ut supra, p. 271: Notes, No. 

. 23, at supra, p. 208. 
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Governor-General says : “ Jeswunt Rao Holkar being BOOKVI. 
justly considered as an adventurer, and as the usurper 
'jof the rights of his brother Cashce Rao'Holkar — con- 1804. 

1 sistently w ith the princijdes of justice no arrangement 
1 could be proposed between the British government 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, involving the formal sanc- 
tion of the British government to that chieftain’s usur- 
pation, and to the exclusion of Cashee Rao Holkar 
from his hereditary do7}iimons” ‘ Yet these very 
dominions, thus declared to belong to Cashee Rao, 
the Governor-General had already resolved, without 
a shadow of complaint against Cashee Rao, to take, 
and give away to other persons. In his instructions 
to the British resident in the camp of Scindia, dated 
the 16th of April, 1804, he says ; “ His Excellency 
thinks it may be useful to you to be apprized, that it 
is not his intention, in the event of the reduction of 
Holkar’s power, to take any share of the possessions, 
of the Holkar family for the Company. Chandore, and 
its dependencies and vicinity, will probably be given 
to the Peshwa ; and the other possessions of Holkar, 
situated to the southward of the Godavery, tef the Sub- 
hadnr of the Deccan : all tlie remainder «f the posses- 
sions of Holkar will accrue to Scindia, provided he 
shall exert himself in the reduction of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.” In lieu of " his hereditary dominions,” 
which it was not pretended that he had done any 
thing to forfeit to the British government, “ it will be 
necessary,” says the Governor-Gt^neral in a subsequent 
paragraph, “ to make some provision*for Cashee Rao? 
and for such of the legitimate branches of the family 
as may not be concerned in the violation of the 
public peace, or* in the crimes of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.” ** 

The motive wh’ich led the Governor-General fb 


' No. 23, p. 264. 

’ Letters, ut supra, Ibid. p. 303, 304. 
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BOOK VI. tachment, was directed to precede the main body, as 
rapidly as possible. On the approach of the British 
1804. forces, Holkar resumed his retreat, which he con- 
tinued with great precipitation, till he arrived in the 
vicinity of Kolah. Here he had so far preceded the 
British troops, that he could halt without fear of an 
immediate attack. The Hindustanee horse, who 
had hung upon his rear, described his army as being 
in the greatest distress, the country remaining nearly 
desolate from its former ravages. A letter without 
date was received by the Commander-in-Chief, from 
Holkar, on the 8 th of iMay, offering to send, ac- 
cording to his desire, a person duly authorized “ to 
settle every thing amicably.” The Commander-in- 
Chief replied, “ When I wrote you, formerly, that 
vakeels might be sent to confirm a friendship, condi- 
tions were specified, which you have not any way ful- 
filled; but have acted directly contrary to them. This 
has forced the British government to concert, with its 
allies, the necessary measures for subverting a power, 
equally inimical to all. This has been resolved upon. 
You will perceive that I cannot now enter into any 
bonds of amity with you, without consulting the allies 
of the British goveniraent.” The fort of llampoora, 
which the British army were now approaching, was 
the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. For the attack of this place, a detachment 
was formed, under the command of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Don. Having encamped before the place, this 
officer adopted the plan of entering the fort by blow- 
ing open the gates. He advanced to the assault, a 
little before day-break, on the morning of the 16 th of 
May ; and as a well-concerted plan \yas well executed, 
all resistance was speedily overcome; and the place 
was taken with inconsiderable loss.t 
The distance which Holkar had gained by his rapid 
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flight, the improbability of forcing him to action, or BOOK vi. 
of his returning to the upper provinces, [)resente(i to 
. the mind of the Commander-in-Chief tlit inexpediency i804. 
of retaining the advanced position, which he now oc- 
cupied, with the main body of his army. Only the Bri- 
tish troops in Guzerat, in concert with those of Scin- 
dia, appeared capable, during the present season, of 
acting with advantage upon the territories of Holkar. 

He accordingly witlidrew the army into cantonments 
within the British dominions, leaving Colonel Monson 
with injunctions to make such a disposition of his 
force as would preclude, in that direction, any sort of 
danger from Holkar’s return.* 

On the 21st of May, a body of predatory horse, 
estimated at five thousand, made an incursion into 
the province of Bii ndelcund. where seven companies 
of sepoys, a troop of native cavalry, and the park of 
artillery, detached, under the command of Captaiii 
Smith, from the main body of the troops in that 
province, were employed in the reduction of a fort, 
about five miles distant from Kooch. On the morning 
of the 22d this body of horse succeeded in cutting 
off a part of the British detachment which was posted 
in the pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole to 
retreat, with the loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
pounders, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils 
belonging to the park. The same party made an 
attempt afterwards upon the town of Calpee, and 
aimed at crossing the Jumna, but were repulsed with 
loss ; and having afterwards sustafhed a defeat near 
Kooch, evacuated the province. The refractory 
Bundela chiefs still afforded considerable employment 
to the British araiy.“ 

• 

I See the Dispatch of the Governor-Greneral, ut supra, in Paoprs, 

No. 23 ; and Notes, ut fupra, No. 25. , 

’ Calcutta Gazettes, Papers, ut supra, No. 25, p. 229. * ^ 
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Position of General Monson. 

After the departure of General Lake, Monson, 
now Brigadier-General, continued to make some 
movements in advance, and on the 1st of July, in the 
height of the rains, was encamped at Soonara; within 
twenty coss of the camp of Holkar, containing the 
whole of his cavalry, brigades, and guns. On the 
evening of that day, a party marched from the British 
detachment, towards the fort of Hinglais-Ghur, and 
halted within a mile of the fort, at half-past ten on 
the following morning. The troops, having rested 
three hours, arrived at the destined points of attack, 
at half an hour after two. As soon as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from the fort ; 
but it was completely silenced, by the great expei’t- 
ness of the British artillery, in the spare of an hour ; 
when the men escaladed the walls, and took possession, 
without difficulty. It was a fortress of great natural 
strength, and the gallantry and skill with which it 
was attacked, form one of the brilliant incidents of 
the war. The Commander-in-Chief set a high value 
on this acquisition ; which, he thought, would secure 
the supplies of Monson if he advanced to the support 
of the army f/om Guzerat, and afford protection to 
the people of the surrounding districts, who appeared 
to be well inclined to the British cause.' 

On the 7th of July, Monson received intelligence, 
that Holkar, who, since his retreat before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa, 
having the Chumbul riv,er between himself and the 
Bvitish detachment, had crossed that river with the 
whole of his army and guns. The force under Monson 
consisted of five battalions of sepoys, with artillery in 
proportion ; and two bodies of irregular horse, about 


■ Dispatches from Commaiider-in-Chief, Snd General Monson •, 
Papers, ut supra, No. 35, p. 233. 
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Retreat of General Monson. 

three thousand strong, the oneBritish, under Lieutenant BOOK vi. 
Lucan, the other a detachment sent by Sciiidia, com- 
.manded by a leader named Bappoojee Scfndia. Monson jgoi. 
was now advanced about fifty miles beyond theMokun- 
dra pass, where he had expected to procure supplies, 
and to communicate with Colonel Murray, who was 
advancing from Guzerat towards Ougein. He made 
his first movement toward the spot where Holkar 
crossed the river, in the hope of being able to attack 
him, with advantage, before his troops recovered from 
the confusion which the passage of the river would 
be sure to produce, Afterwards, however, reflecting, 
that he had only two days grain in his camp, that 
part of his corps was detached to bring up grain, that 
one battalion of it was on the march to join him from 
Hinglais-Ghur, and that the enemy’s cavalry was 
very numerous ; expecting, also, to be joined by an 
escort, with treasure, for the use of his detachment 
and having received accounts from Colonel Murray 
of his intention to fall back on the IMyhie river, he 
determined to retire to the Mokundra pass. The 
whole of the baggage and stores was st?nt off to 
Soonarah, at four in the morning of the 8th. Monson 
remained on the ground of encampment till half-past 
nine, with his detachment formed in order of battle. 

No enemy having appeared, he now commenced his 
march ; leaving the irregular cavalry, with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and afford the earliest informa- 
tion of the enemy’s motions. The detachment had 
marched about six coss, when intelligence was re- 
ceived that the irregular cavalry, thus remaining 
behind, had been attacked and defeated by Holkar’s 
horse ; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and several other 
ofiicers, were prisoners. The detachment continued 
its march, and, i^iext day about noon, reached, fin- 
molested, the Mokundra pass. On the mrorning of 
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BOOK VI. the 10th, a large body of the enemy’s cavalry ap- 
peared, and continually increased in numbers till 
1801 . noon the following day ; when Holkar summoned 
the detachment to surrender tlicir arms. A refusal 
being returned, he divided his force into three bodies, 
and made a vigorous attack on the front and flanks 
of tlie British corps. The position and steadiness of 
the troops enabled them to sustain reiterated onsets, 
persevered in till night, when Holkar drew off to a 
distance of two coss; and being joined by his infantry 
and guns, was expected to I’enevv his attacks on the 
following morning. Monson, not regarding his po- 
sition as tenable, and fearing lest the enemy should 
get in his rear, adopted the resolution of retiring to 
Kotah. Arrived at this place, on the morning of the 
12th, after two marches, rendered excessively harass- 
ing by the rain, which fell in torrents, and the enemy 
jvho pursued them ; the Rajah refused to admit them, 
and professed his inability to furnish any supplies. 
As the troops were suffering by want of provisions, 
the decision of Monson wms, to advance to the ghaut 
or ford, of the Gaumus Nudde, only seven miles off. 
But the rain had fallen with great violence, since the 
10th, and the soil was soft. The troops were unable, 
therefore, to reach the rivulet till the morning of the 
13th, when it was found impassable. They halted 
on the 14th, to procure a supply of grain fi’om a 
neighbouring village; and attempted, on the 15th, to 
continue the march : biit it was found impossible to 
proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abatement of 
the rain, they made another halt. It rained during 
the whole of the night of the 15th ; and, next morn- 
ing, the guns had sunk so deep in tbe mud, as not to 
be extricable. The camp was withput provisions; 
and all the neighbouring villages^^ were exhausted. 
The detachment was under an absolute necessity to 
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proceed : Monson was therefore obliged to spike and BOOK VI. 
leave the guns, sending injunctions to the Hajah of 
•Boondee to extricate, and remove them to a place of 1804 . 
security. The country was so completely overflowed, 
that the troops could hardly march. The Chumbulee 
rivulet, which they reached on the 17th, was not 
fordable; on the 18th, the European artillerymen 
were crossed over on elephants, and sent on to Ram- 
poora ; on the 19th, the rivulet continued to swell ; 
corn, with great difficulty, and some danger, was pro- 
cured for two days ; on the evening of the 21st, the 
camp of a body of the enemy’s horse was successfully 
beaten up ; on the 23d and 24th, a few rafts having 
been procured, three battalions of the detachment 
were moved across ; the remainder, about seven 
hundred men, were attacked by a party of the enemy’s 
horse, but able to repel them. On the morning of 
the 25th, after the whole of the detachment had been* 
got over, not without loss, they moved in different 
corps, assailed as they jjassed, by the hill people and 
banditti, towards Rampoora, at which some of them 
arrived on the 27th, others not till the 29th. 

At Rampoora, IMonson was joined *by two bat- 
talions of sepoys, a body of iiTcgular horse, four six 
pounders, two howitzers, and a supply of grain, sent 
to his relief from Agra, by the Commander-in-Chief, 
as soon as he received intelligence of the disasters of 
the detachment. As the country, however, was ■ 
destitute of provisions, as H«5lkar vijas advancing in 
considerable force, as IMonson expected to be joined 
at Khoosul-Ghur by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Bhow Bukshee, in the 
service of Scindia, and then to obtain provisions 
which would enable him to keep the field, he resolved 
to continue his mftrch to that place, leaving a suf- 
ficient garrison for the protection of Rampoora. • 
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Retreat of General Moimtt. 

BOOK VI. He reached the river Bannas about daybreak on 

Chap. 13 . not fordable. Three 

1804 .. boats were found, with which one of the battalions 
was transported, for the purpose of conducting the 
treasure to Khoosul-Ghur. The next morning the 
cavalry of the enemy pitched their camp about four 
miles distant from the British detachment. On the 
moi’ning of the 24th, the river having fallen, JMonson 
began to transport his baggage. The greater j)art 
of the baggage, and four battalions, had crossed, and 
General Mouson, with the remaining battalion and 
the picquets of the rest, was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the people 
of the camp had effected their passage, when the 
enemy, a great number of whose cavalry had already 
passed to the right and the left of the British position, 
brought up their infantry and guns, and opened a 
* heavy cannonade on the small body of the English 
that still remained on that side of the river. Mon- 
son led them directly to the charge, and they suc- 
ceeded in taking some guns; but were soon over- 
powered by excess of numbers, and with great diffi- 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one 
of the battalions on the opposite side, which ad- 
vanced to the bank of the river to protect them. The 
enemy prosecuted their advantage, and Monson was 
obliged to abandon his baggage, and fly to Khooshul- 
Ghur, which he reached on the night of tlie 2.5th of 
August. On the morning of tlic 26th, tlie enemy’s 
cavalry encamped around him in separate bodies. At 
the same time a correspondence was detected be- 
tween some of the native officers and the enemy ; 
and though decisive measures to check the mischief 
were immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, 
and a large proportfon of the irregular cavalry, made 
. their escape. On the same day Monson quitted the 
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fort, having spiked the last remaining howitzer ; and, BOOK vi. 
with the men in an oblong square, begfan to proceed. Chap, is. 

• During the night, and the following day, the enemy’s 1804 . 
cavalry, supported by guns, attempted several times, 
but without success, to penetrate the detachment ; 
who, on the night of the 27th, took possession of 
the ruined fort of Hind own, and next day, at noon, 
continued tlieir retreat towards Agra. They had no 
sooner cleared the ravines near Hindown, than a 
desperate charge, in three separate bodies, was made 
upon them by the enemy’s horse. The sepoys had 
sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till the enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then 
given with effect; and the enemy immediately turned, 
and fled in all directions. Having reached the Biana 
pass, about sunset on the 28th, when the troops 
were almost exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 

Monson halted, with a view to pass the night at the 
entrance. But the enemy’s guns approached, and 
began a galling fire. He was therefore obliged to 
prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, the camp 
followers and baggage mixed with the line, the troops 
were thrown into confusion, order coiTld no more be 
restoi’ed, and the different corps concluded their re- 
treat in great disorder, the last of them reaching 
Agra on the 31st of August. The enemy followed 
in straggling parties, for purposes of plunder, as far 
as Futt^poor, but made no united attack after that . 
on the night of the 25th.* » ^ 

During the retreat of this detachment. Colonel 
Murray, with the division of the British army from 
Guzerat, advanced into the heart of the Holkar 
dominions ; and "on the 24th of August took pos- 
session of the •capital, Indore. The commander of 


' Printed papers, ut supra. No. 35, pp. 332 — 339. 
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Retreat of General Monson. 

BOOK VI. He reached the river Bannas about daybreak on 

Cha?. 13. jjjg jjgt foi’dablc. Three 

1804.. boats were found, with which one of the battalions 
was transported, for the purpose of conducting the 
treasure to Khoosul-Ghur. The next morning the 
cavalry of the enemy pitched their camp about four 
miles distant from the British detachment. On the 
morning of the 24th, the river having fallen, JMonson 
began to transport his baggage. The greater jiart 
of the baggage, and four battalions, bad crossed, and 
General Monson, with the remaining battalion and 
the picquets of the rest, was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the people 
of the camp had effected their passage, when the 
enemy, a great number of whose cavalry had already 
passed to the light and the left of the British position, 
brought up their infantry and guns, and opened a 
' heavy cannonade on the small body of the English 
that still remained on that side of the river. M on- 
son led them directly to the charge, and they si.c- 
ceeded in taking some guns; but were soon over- 
powered by excess of numbers, and with great diffi- 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one 
of the battalions on the opposite side, which ad- 
vanced to the bank of the river to protect them. The 
enemy prosecuted their advantage, and Monson was 
obliged to abandon his baggage, and fly to Khooshul- 
Ghur, which he reached on the night of the 2.5lh of 
August. On the morning of the 26th, the enemy’s 
cavalry encamped around him in separate bodies. At 
the same time a correspondence was detected be- 
tween some of the native officers and the enemy ; 
and though decisive measures to check the mischief 
were immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, 
and a large proportfon of the irregular cavalry, made 
. their escape. On the same day Monson quitted the 
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fort, having spiked the last remaining howitzer ; and, BOOK vi. 
with the men in an oblong square, beg^an to proceed. Chap, is. 

• During the night, and the following day, the enemy’s 1804 . 
cavalry, supported by guns, attempted several times, 
but without success, to penetrate the detachment *, 
who, on the night of the 27th, took possession of 
the ruined fort of Hindo wn, and next day, at noon, 
continued their retreat towards Agra. They had no 
sooner cleared the ravines near Hindown, than a 
desperate charge, in three separate bodies, was made 
upon them by the enemy’s horse. The sepoys had 
sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till the enemy 
hatl almost come up to the bayonet. It was then 
j^ven with effect; and the enemy immediately turned, 
and fled in all directions. Having reached the Biana 
pass, about sunset on the 28th, when the troops 
were almost exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 

Monson halted, with a view to pass the night at the 
entrance. But the enemy’s guns approached, and 
began a galling fire. He was therefore obliged to 
prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, the camp 
followers and baggage mixed with the line, the troops 
were thrown into confusion, order coiTld no more be 
restored, and the different corps concluded their re- 
treat in great disorder, the last of them reaching 
Agra on the 31st of August. The enemy followed 
in straggling parties, for purposes of plunder, as far 
as Futtypoor, but made no united attack after that . 
on the night of the 25th.* » ^ 

During the retreat of this detachment. Colonel 
Murray, with the division of the British army from 
Guzerat, advanced into the heart of the Holkar 
dominions ; and "on the 24th of August took pos- 
session of the ocapital, Indore. The commander of 


' Printed papers, ut supra, No. S5, pp. 332 — 339. 
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Hoikar siirpi isci Della, 

BOOK VI. the troops which had been left for its protection 
Chap. 13. without Opposition.’ 

1804 . Upon the escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar ad- 
vanced with the whole of his army to Muttra, situated 
on the right bank of the Jumna, abouU thirty miles 
from Agra ; and took possession of the place. The 
Commander-in-Chief marched from Cawnpore on the 
3d, arrived at Agi’a on the 22d of September, and 
proceeded immediately to Secundra, where he assem- 
bled the whole of the army under his personal com- 
mand. On the 1st of October, he marched tow ards 
Muttra, from which, as he advanced, Holkar retired, 
and planned an important stratagem. Leaving his 
cavalry to engage the attention of the British Com- 
mander, w hich they effectually did, he secretly dis- 
patched his infantry and guns, for the execution of 
his destined exploit. On the night of the Gth, he 
‘encamped with his cavalry about four miles in from 
of the British position. Before daylight next morn- 
ing General Lake moved out to surprise him. I'lic 
General formed his army into three divisions ; leaving 
the park, and an adequate force, for the piotcction 
of the camp ■ but Holkar w'as apprized of his ap- 

I proach, and retired too promptly to permit an attack. 
Early on the morning of the 8th, the infantry of 
that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and immediately 
opened a heavy cannonade. The garrison was small, 
consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry; the place was extremely c.'cten- 
ave ; and the fortifications were in a ruinens str.te. 
Every thing promised a successful enterprise. 

From the first notice of the enemy’s approach, in 
that direction, the most judiciou^ precautions had 
been taken, under the direction of Lieutenanl-Colo- 

4 

O 

c 

V 

.. I Printed papers, ut supra, p. 240. 
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Gallant defence of Delhi. 

nels Ochterloiij' and Iliirn, the first acting as resi- BOOK vi. 
dent in the city, the second commandant of the 
.troops, to place the city in the best stsfte of defence, 1804. 
which circumstances would permit. During the 8th, 
the distance from which the enemy fired prevented 
much execution. On the 9th, however, having erect- 
ed a battery, within breaching distance, they de- 
molished a part of the wall, and would have quickly 
effected a breach ; when a sally was planned to check 
their progress. Two hundred sepoys, and 150 of 
the irregular corps, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Hose, performed the exploit with great gal- 
lantry ; took possession of the enemy’s battery ; 
spiked their guns; and threw them into so much 
confusion, that they fired upon their own people, 
who, flying from the assailing party, were mistaken 
for British troops. The principal operations from 
this time were carried on under cover of extensive* 
gardens and adjoining ruins on the southern face 
of the fort ; and they soon made a breach in the curtain 
between two of the gates. Pleasures, which were com- 
pleted by the evening of the 12th, to preclude com- 
munication between the breach and tlfe town, pre- 
vented their profiting by that advantage. But, on tlie 
13th, appearances indicated the intention of a very 
serious attack. At daybreak on the 14th, the guns of 
the enemy opened in every direction. A large body 
of infantry advanced under cover of this cannonade, ^ 
preceded by ladders, to th(j Lahore gate. 'J'hey 
were received, however, with so much steadiness anfl 
gallantry, that they were driven back, leaving their 
ladders, with considerable confusion, and consider- 
able loss. Inactive to a great degree, during the 
rest of the day,, they made a show towards evening 
of drawing some guns to another of the gates ; bht 
took advantage of the night; and in the morning^ 

VOL. VI. 2 I 
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Arrangemmt with respect to 

BOOK VI. their rear guard of cavalry at a distance was all that 
could be seen. As the number of the men, by whom 
180 k Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of re- 
regular reliefs, or to make it safe for them to undress ; 
provisions and sweetmeats were served out to them 
daily at the expense of government, “ which,” accord- 
ing to the information of Colonel Ochterlony, “ had 
the best effect upon their spirits.” That officer con- 
cludes his report with the following merited eulo- 
giuin : “ The fatigue suffered by both officers and 
men could be exceeded by nothing but the cheerful- 
ness and patience w'ith which it was endured ; and 
I it cannot but reflect the greatest honour on the dis- 
1 cipline, courage, and fortitude of British troops, in 
' the eyes of all Hindustan, to observe, that, with a 
' small force, they sustained a siege of nine days, rc- 
1 pelled an assault, and defended a city, ten miles in 
' .circumference, and which had ever, heretofore, been 
given up at the first appearance of an enemy at its 
gates.” ^ 

About this period it was, that the Governor-Gene- 
ral made his final arrangement respecting the main- 
tenance and condition of Shah Aulum and his family. 
Over the city of Delhi, and a small portion of sur- 
rounding territory, a sort of nominal sovereignty 
was reserved to the Emperor. The wffiole was, in- 
deed, to remain under the charge of the British resi- 
dent ; but the revenues would be collected, and justice 
administered, in the name of the JMogul. Beside 
the produce of this territory, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a duan, and other officers, to inspect 
the collection and ensure the application to his use, 
a sum of 90,000 rupees would be issued from the 
treasury of the resident at Delhi, for^the expenses of 

t 

* 

. ‘ Printed papers, ut supra, p. 233, 243 — 248. 
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the Mogul and /in Family. 

himself and his family. But “in extending,” says BOOK vi. 
the Governor-General, “ to the royal family the bene- 
, fits of the British protection, no obligation was im- i804. 
posed upon ns, to consider the rights and claims of 
his Majesty Shah Aulnm as Emperor of Hindustan ; 
and the Governor-General has deemed it equally 
unnecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his ?.fajesty and his household, 
the consideration of any question connected with the 
future exercise of the Imperial prerogative and au- 
thority.” ’ 

Towards the end of June, the state of the coun- 
try at that time rendering military operations imprac- 
ticable in Deccan, IMajor-General Wellesley was called 
to Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain 
military and economical plans; and surrendered the 
general powers, military and civil, with which he 
was invested. Before his departui’e, a portion of the, 
troops in the field u ere made to return to Fort St. 

George and Bombay ; leaving disposeable, in Deccan, 
tw o regiments of European infantry, four regiments 
of native cavalry, and thiiteen battalions of sepoys. 

The principal part of this force, foui; regiments of 
native cavalry, two regiments of European infantry, 
six battalions of sepoys, with a battering train, and 
the common proportion of artilleiy and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurung- 
abad, under the general command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace. Of tlie remaining seven battalions * 
of sepoys, six were ordered to remain as a reserve ; 
four at Poona and two at Hyderabad ; and one was 
required as a garrison at Ahmednugger.® 

Having compjeted his arrangements for action, 

Colonel Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the 

' Pnnted^papors, ut supra, No. 83, p 149. * 

» Ibjd. No. 35, p. 209. ' 
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Holkar’s Southern Possessions taken. 


BOOK VI. 29 th of Sp[)tember ; and reached Ch andore on the 
Cha?. 13 . Qjj same da)" he deiaAed a bat- 

1804. talion ivith two 12 pounders, against a small fort, 
called Laussoolgaum, garrisoned by Holkar, and dis- 
tant about twelve miles. The battalion met with a 
desperate resistance and lost its commander. A re- 
inforcement was sent during the night, and the place 
was stormed the following morning. Wallace took 
possession, w'ithont resistance, of the pettah of Chan- 
dore on the evening of the 8th ; on the 10th he had 
carried his approaches within three or four hundred 
yards of the gate of the fort, when the Kelledar, or 
governor, sent overtures of capitulation. The terms, 
permitting the garrison to depart with their private 
effects, were agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, 
and at ten on the morning of the 12th, the British 
troops were placed in possession of the fort. It was 
a place of great strength, being quite inaccessible at 
every part but the gate-way ; and of considerable im- 
portance, as commanding one of the best passes in 
the range of hills where it stands. The fort of 
Dhoorb surrendered to a detachment on the 14th ; 
the forts of ^nchella, Jeewunta, and some minor 
posts, on the same range of hills, were evacuated ; 
and Colonel Wallace, leaving a gariison in Chandore, 
began his march to Galna on the 17th. He arrived 
on the 21st ; took possession of the pettah on the 
following morning; on the 25th twm practicable 
' breaches were made in the walls ; and the storming 
parties were on the point of advancing, when the gar- 
rison offered to surrender. The reduction of Galna 
yielded possession of all the territories of Holkar in 
Deccan. Of those in Malwa the <;onquest was al- 
ready completed, by Colonel Murray’s detachment.* 

Printed 'papers, ut supra, p. 250, 351, 206, 267. 
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Operations of the Commander-In-Chief. 

The Commandcr-in-Chief, as soon as he had com- BOOK VI. 
pleted his supplies at jMuttra, marched towards Delhi, 
where he arrived on the 17th of October, two days 1804. 
after the enemy’s retreat. Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, 
who had been recalled from Sehaurunpore to the de- 
fence of Delhi, crossed the Jumna, on his return to 
his former station, with one battalion of sepoys and 
some niijeebs, on l!ie 26th of October. On the 29th, 

Holkar crossed wdth his cavalry, between Panniput 
and Delhi, and advanced upon this detachment, 
which he overtook at Saumlee, on the following day. 

Colonel Burn encamped his small party in a square, 
which towards evening was completely surrounded. 

At four the next morning he began to move. The 
enemy, having posted themselves on the road to 
Sehaurunpore, expecting the detachment to proceed 
in that direction, enabled Colonel Burn to reach, 
without molestation, a small Gurrie, bordering on the * 
city. Finding the minds of the men admirably dis- 
posed, he resolved to defend himself in the Gurrie till 
re-inforcement should arrive, or even to fight^back his 
way to Delhi. All attempts having failed for the 
collection of grain, and the troops having suffered* 
great privations, he had come to the resolution, on the 
1st of November, of fighting his way to Bhaugput, 
on the follondng night ; but at this time he received 
intelligence of the march of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and w^as induced to wait for his approach. « 

On the 31st of October, thnt Geqpral, taking the 
reserve, his three regiments of dragoons, three regi- 
ments of native cavalry, and the mounted artillery, 
crossed the Jumna to pursue the cavalry of Holkar. 

At the same time Major-General Frazer, with the main 
body of the infarXry, two regiments of native cavalry, 
and the park of artillery, was directed, to move upon 
the infantry and artillery of Holkar, which ha(f reached > 
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Successful Pursuit of Holkar's Cavaliy, 

BOOK VI. with the cavalry early in the night, came up with the 
Chap. 13. ijefoi-g day-break. They were encamped close 

1801 . under the walls of FuiTuckabad, and taken by sur- 
prise. The execution done upon them was therefore 
prodigious ; and their resistance inconsiderable. Se- 
veral discharges of grape being given to them from 
the horse artillery, the cavalry advanced, and put 
them to the sword. Many of the horses were still at 
their picquets, when the Bntish cavalry penetrated 
into their camp. From the 31st of October, when 
they departed from Delhi, the British troops had 
daily marched a distance of twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles ; during the day and night preceding the 
attack, they marched fifty-eight miles ; and from the 
distance to which they pursued the enemy, must have 
passed over a space of more than seventy miles be- 
fore they took up their ground. 

After allowing the troops to halt for two days, 
the British General again marched in pursuit of 
Holkar, who fled to the Jumna in great distress, and 
re-crossed it near Mohabun on the 23d, hastening to 
join the remainder of his army at Deeg. The Com- 
mander-in-Ch\,ef arrived at Muttra on the 28th ; and 
joined the army at Deeg on the 1st of December 
On his march he received the melancholy intelligence, 
that the wound of General Frazer had proved mortal. 
The loss of that officer was felt as a national, and 
almost an individual, calamity, by every Briton in 
India. 

c 

tOf the enemy’sTorce, a considerable portion having 
thrown themselves into the town and fort of Deeg, 
and the remainder occupying a position under its 
walls, arrangements were taken for the reduction of 
the place. The battering train and necessary stores 
arrived from Agra, on the 10th ; and ground was 
broken oa the J 3th. The possession of an eminence 
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which commanded the town, and in some degree the BOOK vi. 
fortress itself, appeared of importance for the further 
.operations of the siege. It was defended by a small 1804. 
fortification ; the enemy had strongly entrenched 
themselves in its front ; had erected batteries in the 
most commanding situations ; and were favoured by 
the nature of the ground. The breach in the wall 
was practicable on the 23d ; and arrangements were 
made to storm it, together with the entrenchments 
and batteries, during the night. The force destined 
for the attack was divided into three colunuis, and 
moved off in such a manner as to reach the different 
points of attack a little before twelve at night. The 
right column, under Captain Kelly, was ordered to 
force the enemy’s batteries and trenches, on the high 
ground to the left of the town. The left column, 
under ]\Iajor Radcliffe, was destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches on the enemy’s right. The* 
centre column formed the storming party, and was 
led by laeutenant-Colonel Macrae. The whole ser- 
vice was performed with equal gallantry and success. 

“ By means of the darkness of the night,’” says the 
Commander-in-Chief, “ the enemy was taken by 
surprise, and prevented from availing themselves of 
the advantages they possessed, or of making a very 
formidable resistance.” The loss of the British was 
not trifling, and that of the enemy very gi’eat. Over- 
awed by this example of the audacity and success of ^ 
the British troops, the enemy, evacuated the town of 
Deeg on the following day ; the fort* on the succee(]^ 
ing night ; and fled in the direction of Bhurtpore, 
leaving nearly the whole of their cannon behind.^ 

The fort of Daeg belonged to Runjeet Sing, the 

' Printed papers, ut supra, p. 224, 2o2 — 273 ; also General Lake's 
Letter to the Governor-General, dated Muttra, Ist/uly, 1805; Papers, 
ut supra. No. 15, p. 35. ' , 



400 Misbehaviour of the Rajah of Bliurlpore. 

BOOK VI. Rajah of Bhurtpore. When the British, in the battle 
fought on the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkar 
1801 . under the walls of the fort, a destructive fire of cannon 
and musquetry was opened upon them by the gar- 
rison. The Rajah of Bhurtpore was one of the first 
of the chiefs in that part of India, who at the time 
when General Lake advanced against Scindia be- 
yond the Jumna, made overtures for a combination 
with the British state. As he was one of the most 
considerable of the minor sovereigns in that part of 
India; and possessed great influence among the 
Rajahs of the Jaats; his accession to the British 
cause was treated as a fortunate event ; and he was 
indulged with very advantageous terms. A treaty 
was concluded with him, by which the British go- 
vernment bound itself to protect his dominions; 
bound itself not to interfere in the smallest degree 
with the administration of his country ; freed him en- 
tirely from the heavy tribute which he annually paid 
to the Mahratta powers ; and of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, conquered from Scindia, annexed so much to 
the territories of the Rajah, as equalled in extent and 
value one third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the 
Governor-General’s system of defensive alliance, no 
sooner had Holkar assumed an attitude of defiance to 
the British Power, than Runjeet Sing manifested an 
inclination to join him. On the 1st of August, 1804, 
a secret agent of the Rajah, with letters to Holkar, 
Was apprehended at Muttra, and discovery made of a 
treacherous correspondence. The Rajah, very soon 
after concluding his treaty with the British govern- 
ment, had exhorted Holkar to dsspise the British 
power, and offered to join him, on condition of receiv- 
ing certain accessions of territory. ^ During the same 
month in which this discovery was made, several 
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complaints were addressed to him by the Commander^ book vi. 
in-Chief, on account of the little assistance received 
. from him in providing for the war. In Che intercepted i804. 
correspondence, offence appeared to have been 
taken, by the Rajah, at the violent manner, in which 
the British resident at Muttra had decided some 
disputes respecting the traffic in salt ; and some alarm 
was conveyed to his mind by a report that the 
English government was to introduce the English 
courts of justice into his dominions. 

Upon reference of all these circumstances to the 
Governor-General, though he regarded them as am> 
pie proof of traitorous designs, he was yet disposed, on 
the present occasion, when his defensive system was 
upon its trial, to exercise an uncommon degree of 
lenity and forbearance. He imputed the offences of 
the Rajah and his son, to the corrupt intrigues of mis- 
chievous advisers ; and said, that “ the just principles 
of i)olicy, as well as the characteristic lenity and 
mercy of the British government, required that a due 
indulgence should be manifested towai’ds the imbeci- 
lity, ignoi'ance, and indolence of the native chiefs, 
who have been drawn into these acts o6 treachery and 
hostility, by the depravity and artifices of their ser- 
vants and adherents.” * And he instructed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to warn the Rajah of his danger ; 
to assure him that no design of interfering with his 
government was entertained by the British rulers; 
and to require him to break off immediately all com- 
munication with the enemies of the Bi’itish state. 
Towards the end of October, the Commander-in- 
Chief complained to the Governor-General, that the 


* Letter from thj Governor-General to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Papers, No. IS, ut supra, p. 23. Compare the sentiments here exp^ss- 
ed, with those einploytM against the Nabobs c{ Arcot ; vide supra, 
p. 338. 
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BOOK VI. Rajah had evaded his application for tlie troops, with 
*^"^**' which, according to the treaty, he was hound to assist 
1801. the British government; while he had afforded to 
Holkar positive and material assistance. In reply, 
the Governor-General left the question of peace or war 
to be decided by the opinion of expediency which the 
Commander-in-Chief, with his more intimate know- 
ledge of the circumstances, might be induced to form ; 
still, however, remarking, that “ if considerations of 
security should not require the punishment of Bhurt- 
pore, those of policy suggested the expediency of 
forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation which 
would render such punishment an act of retributive 
justice.” The behaviour however of the garrison 
of Deeg, at the time of the battle fought under its 
walls, produced orders from the seat of government for 
the entire reduction of the Rajah, and the annexation 
of all his forts and territories to the British dominions. 
As Bappoojee Scindia, the officer who at the begin- 
ning of the war with Holkar commanded that detach- 
ment from the army of Scindia which co-operated with 
General Monson at the commencement of his retreat, 
and was one'of the chieftains included in the list of 
those who, under the operation of the late treaty, 
were to receive jaghhes and pensions from the British 
government, had afterwards openly joined Holkar 
with the troops under his command ; and Suddasheo 
Bhow, another of Scindia’s officers, who had been sent 
to co-operate with Monson, had also joined the enemy, 
thte Governor-General at the same time directed the 
Commander-in-Chief to proceed against them as 
rebels ; try them by a court martial ; and carry the 
sentence into immediate execution.'" 

The loss of Deeg was a tremendous, blow to Holkar 

I Papers, ut supra, No. 15, p. 7—3T. 
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and the Rajah. The surrounding country immedi- BOOK vi. 
ately submitted to the authority of the British go- 
vernment ; and General Lake, havirfg taken the i805. 
requisite steps for securing the fort, and administering 
the country, moved from Deeg on the 29th of De- 
cember. The army of Guzerat, under the command 
of Colonel Murray, had been ordered to advance from 
the southward, in the direction of Kotah, to intercept, 
if made by that route, the flight of Holkar into Malwa. 

This officer had reached the neighbourhood of Kotah 
by the end of December ; and General Lake believed, 
if he could have made the Mahratta chieftain retreat 
in that direction, that he might have been effectually 
destroyed. But Holkar, though pursued from place 
to place, could not be driven from the Bhurtpore 
territories, so long as his infantry could find protec- 
tion in the city of Bhurtpore, his cavalry, by its 
rapid movements, could elude all attacks, and sup- , 
plies were derived from the resources of the Rajah. 

The reduction of Bhurtpore presented itself, therefore, 
to the Commander-in-Chief as, of necessity, the first 
of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the* King’s 75th- 
regiment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, 
he arrived before the capital of the Rajah, on the 3d 
of January, 1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight 
miles in extent, was every where surrounded by a 
mud wall of great thickness and height, and a very 
wide and deep ditch filled u itlj water. The fort was 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town ; andf 
the walls were flanked with bastions, at short distan- 
ces, mounted with a numerous artillery. The whole 
force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround- 
ing inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its 
defence, were thrown into the place; while the 
broken battalions of Holkar had entrenched them- 
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BOOK VI. selves under its walls. The British army, after driv- 
CuAP. 13. jjjg jjjg battalions from this position, with great 
1805. slaughter, and the loss of all the artillery which they 
had been enabled to carry from Deeg, took up a 
position south-west of the town. The batteries were 
opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th a breach 
was reported practicable ; and the General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto 
stockaded at night the damage sustained by the wall 
in the course of the day. When the storming party 
arrived at the ditch, they found the water exceedingly 
deep. Over this difficulty they prevailed ; and gained 
the foot of the breach. Here they made several 
gallant and persevering exertions ; but all ineffectual : 
they were repulsed with a heavy loss, including 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maitland, the officer who bravely 
commanded in the assault. 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately 
renewed, and a second breach was prepared on the 
21st. It was deemed advisable to give the assault 
by day-light. The storming party moved out of the 
trenches^ where they had been lodged for the piirpo.se, 
• a little before three o’clock in the afternoon. They 
were unable to pass the ditch ; and, after being ex- 
posed for a considerable time to a fire which did great 
execution, were obliged to retire. 
j The want of military stores and provisions delayed 
the commencement of renewed operations, till the 
beginning of Februa.ry, when the batteries were 
*opened upon the wall, at some distance from the [lart 
which was formerly breached. On the 20th of the 
same month, the breach being as complete as it was 
supposed to be capable of being jnade, one column, 
composed of 200 Europeans, and a Ijattalion of sepoys, 
was ordered to attack the enemy’s trenches and guns 
outside-^he town : a second column, composed of 300 
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Europeans, and two battalions of sepoys, to attack BOOK vi. 
one of the gates ; while a third, headed by Lieute- Cbap. i3. 
.nant-Colonel Don, and formed of the gfeatest part of isos, 
the European force belonging to the Bengal army, 
and three battalions of sepoys, was to ascend the 
breach. The signal to be observed by the storming 
party was, the commencement of the attack by the 
first column on the enemy’s trenches, a little before 
four o’clock in the afternoon. This column was suc- 
cessful, and got immediate possession of the enemy’s 
guns. The second column was delayed by a party 
of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, by a mistake, 
it is said, of their guide, to a destructive fire from the 
town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered in- 
effectual the attempt on the gate. The storming 
party was also delayed, according to the statement of 
the Commander-in-Chief, by circumstances, which he 
does not mention ; and found the ditch so deep, that > 
it was impossible to arrive at the breach. The troops, 
having attempted to ascend by the bastion, were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, though the colours of one 
of the native regiments were planted within a short 
distance of the top. » * 

As the Commander-in-Chief ascribed the failure to 
accidental obstructions and delays ; as the storming 
party had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; 
and as he was informed, he says, that a few hours 
more battering would make the ascent there perfectly ^ 
easy, he determined to make another attempt on the 
following day. The whole European part of thS 
Bengal army, and the greater part of two King’s re^ 
giments, with upwards of four battalions of native 
infantry, moved on to the attack, under Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“ Discharges of gr^e, logs of wood, and pots filled 
with combustible materials, immediately,” says the 
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BOOK VI. report of the Coramander-in-Chief, “ knocked down 
Chap. 13. ^jjQgg were ascending ; and the whole party, after 
1805. being engaged in an obstinate contest for two hours, 
and suffering very severe loss, were obliged to relin- 
quish the attempt and retire to our trenches.” The 
steepness of the ascent, and the inability of the as- 
sailants to mount, except by small parties at a time, 
were, it was said, the enemy’s advantages.* 

The guns of the British army had, in consequence 
of incessant firing, become for the most part unser- 
viceable ; the whole of the artillery stores were ex- 
pended ; provisions were exhausted ; and the sick 
and wounded were numei’ous. It was therefore 
necessary to intermit the siege of Bhurtpore. One 
of the most remarkable, perhaps, of all the events in 
the history of the British nation in India, is the diffi- 
culty, found by this victorious army, of subduing the 
capital of a petty Rajah of Hindustan. The circum- 
stances have not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the rcjjort;' 
of the Commander-in-Chief are laconic. As general 
causes, fie chiefly alleges the extent of the place, the 
•number of its defenders, the strength of its works, and 
lastly the incapacity of his engineers ; as if a Com- 
mander-in- Chief were fit for his office, who is not 
himself an engineer. 

The Bombay army, from Guzerat, which had been 
directed to move towards Kotah, was afterwards com- 
manded to join the Coramander-in-Chief at Bhurt- 
^re; where it arrived, on the 12th of February, and 
under Major General Jones, who had succeeded 
Colonel Murray, bore a full share in the succeeding 
operations. « 

During the detention of the army Jiefore the capital 

• 

* No.* 15, ut supra, p. ST, 38. No. 25, ut supra, p. 272—285. 
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of Runjeet Sing, the cavalry under General Smith BOOK vi. 
had been employed in expelling Ameer Khan, an ad- 
.venturer of Afghaim descent, who liftid found the 1805. 
means of collecting a predatoiy army, and mad(; an 
incursion into the Company’s territory. Before the 
preparations were completed for resuming the siege 
of Bhurtpore, this force returned, and might, it ap- 
peared to the Commander-in-Chief, be now advan- 
tageously employed in dislodging Holkar from the 
neighbourhood of Bhurtpore ; and, if possible, ex- 
pelling him from that quarter of India. At two 
o’clock in the morning of the 29th of March, he left 
his camp, with the whole of the cavalry and the re- 
serve, intending to surprise the enemy about day- 
break. Colonel Don, with the reserve, moved directly 
upon their left, while the General himself made a 
drcuit to their right, in the fine in which ft was ex- 
pected they wmuld fly from the attack on their left. • 

They were so much how'ever upon their guard, as to 
be secured by a timely flight from any considerable 
injury. In two days, it was heard, that they were 
again encamped within tw'enty miles of Bhurtpore. 

On the 1st of April, the Commander-in-Chief pro^* 
ceeded with the same force at midnight, for another 
chance of reaching them before they could take to 
flight. Though now passing the night in so much 
vigilance that they kept their horses saddled, they 
had not begun to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards frpm them, and, having 
horses’superiorboth in speed and strength, were able fo 
perform upon them considerable execution, before they 
had time to disperse. So little did the enemy think of 
defending themseWes, that of the British, in either of 
those onsets, not & nian was lost. 

In addition to other causes, which tended to redute 
the power of Holkar, the most respectable of the 

VOL. VI. 2 K 
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BOOK VI. chiefs who belonged to his army now came over with 

Chap. 13 . jjjgjj. followers to the English camp. The Rnjah of 
1805. Bhurtpore also, discovering the fallacy of the hopes 
which he had built upon Holkar, and dreading the 
effects of a renewed attack, began, soon after the sus- 
pension of operations, to testify his desire for recon- 
ciliation. Though an example to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the people of 
Hindustan, by the successful resistance of the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, might have appeared, at this time, ex- 
ceedingly useful ; yet some strong circumstances re- 
commended a course rather of forbearance than of 
revenge. The season was very far advanced, and 
Bhurtpore might still make a tedious defence : The 
severity of the hot winds would destroy the health of 
the Europeans in the trenches, and affect even that of 
the natives : Great inconvenience was sustained from 
the continuance of Holkar in that quarter of India, 
from which it would he dilBcult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support : And, 
above all, it was necessary to have the army in a state 
of readiness to act against Scindia, who appeared on 
.the point of venewing the war. The proposals of the 
Rajah, therefore, met the British rulers in a very 
compliant temper ; and the terms of a new treaty 
were settled on the 10th of April, when the prejjara- 
tions for the renewal of the siege were completed, and 
the army had actually taken up its position at the 
place. As compensatipn for the expense which the 
Rajah, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, he agreed to pay, by instalments, 
a sum of twenty lacs of Fuiruckabad rupees; and the 
additional territory, with which he had been aggran- 
• dized by the Company, was resume^. In other re- 
spects he was allowed to remain in the same situation 
in which he had been placed by tRc preceding treaty. 
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The fort of Deeg was not indeed to be restored till BOOK VI. 
after experience, for some time had, of his fidelity and 
^friendship ; but if that were obtained, “a part of the 1805 . 
compensation money would not be required.* 

The conclusion of a treaty with Scindia, even his 
entering into the system of subsidiary defence, created 
no sense of tranquillity, no expectation of peace 
between him and the British government. Before the 
signature of the treaty of subsidiaiy alliance, a dispute 
had arisen about the fort of Gualior, and the territory 
of Gohud. The British government included these 
possessions in the construction of that article of the 
treaty which bound Scindia to all the engagements 
formed by the British government during the war, 
with any of the chiefs who had previously paid to him 
tribute or obedience. Scindia contended that they 
could not be included in that article by any just 
and reasonable construction ; and also represented , 
them as so important to himself that he could by 
no means retain his state and condition without 
them. 

The behaviour of Ambajee Englah, or Ingliah, had 
produced even hostile operations, between the time> 
of signing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty 
of defensive alliance. After having separated his in- 
terests from those of Scindia, under whom he rented 
and governed the possessions in question, and after 
having formed engagements with the British govern- 
ment, on the tei’ms which it hqld out, during the war, 
to every chief whom it found possessed of power; thaff 
versatile leader, as soon as he understood that peace 
was likely to be concluded with .Scindia, renounced 
bis engagements wth the English, and endeavoured 
to prevent them ^rom obtaining possession of the fort * 


No. 15, ut bupra, p. 40—45, 53. 
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Dh/mlei with Scindki. 

and districts which he had agreed to give up. The 
Conimander-in-Cliief sent troops, and seized them. 

The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1801; and were 
pressed, with infinite eagerness, by the ministers of 
Scindia. They did not prevent the signature of the 
defensive treaty, because the Mahratta ministers de- 
clared, that, how much soever convinced of his right, 
and how deeply soever his interests would be aflTected 
by the alienation of that right, tlieir master would not 
allow it to disturb the relations of jieace so hapjiily 
established ; but would throw himself on the honour 
and generosity of the British chiefs They argued 
and contended, that the article of the treaty which 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de- 
pendants and tributaries by the British government, 
could only refer to such chiefs as the Rajahs of Jode- 
poor and Jyepoor, or, at any rate, to Zemindars and 
Jaghiredars ; that Gohud was the immediate property 
of the Maha Rajah ; that it was absurd to talk of a 
Rana of Gohud ; as no such person was known ; as all 
the pretensions of that family were extinct, and the 
province hadibeen in the immediate and absolute pos- 
session of Scindia and his predecessor for thirty years ; 
that no right could be justly founded on the revival of 
an antiquated claim, in favour of some forgotten indi- 
vidual of an ancient family ; and that it was not for 
the interest of the British government, any more than 
of Scindia, to call in qqestion the foundations of actual 
possession, since a great part of all that belonged to 
both was held by neither a more ancient, nor a more 
valid title, than that which Scindia possessed to the 
territory of Gohud. As for the fort of Gualior, it 
was not so much, they affirmed, as § part of Gohud ; 
if? was a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Scindia, of 
which fee Rana of Gohud, even when such a per- 
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sonage existed, could be regarded as no more than the BOOK VI. 
Governor, nominated by Scindia, and employed 
during his pleasure. The English affirmed, that as isos. 
the operation of the treaty extended, by the very 
terms, to all the territories of Scindia, excepting those 
“ situated to the southwai’d of the territories of 
the Kajahs of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Eana of 
Gohud,” it was evident, that it was meant to apply 
to those of the Rana of Gohud ; that if the posses- 
sion in question had not passed to the English, by 
treaty with the parties to whom they were now con- 
signed, they would have passed to them by conquest; as 
the army, after the battle of Lasswaree, was actually 
moving towards Gohud and Gualior, when Ambajee 
Ingliah, against whom the heir of the family of the 
Rana of Gohud had been acting, in aid of the British 
government, with a considerable body of troops, con- 
cluded a treaty, by which they were surrendered. , 

It would appear, that General Wellesley believed 
there was weight in the arguments of Scindia. In 
the answer which he returned to Major Malcolm, 
when that officer made communication to him of 
the conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance,, 
which he negotiated with Scindia : “ It appears,” he 
remarked, " that Scindia’s ministers have given that 
Prince reason to expect that he would retain Gualior; 
and, I think it possible, that, considering all the cir- 
curastances of the case, his Excellency the Governor- 
General may be induced to attend to Scindia’s wishes 
upon this occasion. At all events, 'your dispatches 
contain fresh matter, upon which it would be desirable 
to receive his Excellency’s orders, before you proceed 
to make any communication to Scindia’s Durbar, on 
the subject of Gyalior.” 

The Governor-General continued steadfastly to 
consider the arrangement which he had made re- 
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BOOK VI. The army from Bundelcund was on its march, and 

Chap. 13 . arrived at Gualior, when, late in the evening, 
1805. hircarrahs came in with intelligence of the violation 
of the British residency, in Scindia’s camp. The 
greatest alarm was excited. The route through 
Bundelcund into Allahabad, from Allahabad to 
Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, was denuded 
of all its troops ; and there was nothing to oppose the 
progress of Scindia, through the heart of the British 
dominions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the British officers, that 
Scindia had resolved to avail himself of the fortunate 
moment, when the British troops were all withdrawn 
to the disastrous siege of Bhurtporc, to perform this 
brilliant exploit ; and tiiat the violation of the resi- 
dency was the first act of the war. Under this im- 
pression, it was resolved to march back the army of 
Bundelcund to Jansee, which lay on the road by 
which it was necessary for Scindia to pass. Scindia 
proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
Narwa. The probability is, that Serjee Rao Gautka, 
his minister, and father-in-law, committed the out- 
rage upon the British residency, in hopes to embroil 
him beyond remedy with the British government, and 
thus to ensure the war to which he found it so diffi- 
cult to draw the feeble and irresolute mind of his 
Prince ; while the promptitude with which the British 
force was again opposed to his march into the British 
dominions maintained, in his mind, the ascendancy of 
those fears which the minister found it so hard to 
subdue. A spirited prince might have made a very 
different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of 
Scindia was conveyed in so tedious a mode, that four 
mnnths elapsed before it was delivered at Calcutta ; 
nor was the answer penned tilf the 14 th of April, 
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1805. The Governor-General had satisfactory argu- book vi. 
ments with which to repel the several allegations of Chap, is. 
Scindia ; though he allowed that the Rajah of Jode- isos. 
pore had refused to abide by the stipulations con- 
tracted with the British government ; which, there- 
fore, would not interfere between him and Scindia. 

He then proceeded to give a list of offences, thirteen 
in number, with which Scindia was chargeable toward 
the British state. 

First, after remaining at Boorhanpore, till towards 
the end of the year 1804, Scindia, instead of proceed- 
ing to his capital, in conformity with the pressing in- 
stances of the resident, and his own repeated promises, 
for the purpose of co-operating with the British go- 
vernment, directed his march toward the territory of 
Bhapaul, where he was not only remote from the 
scene of utility, but positively injurious, by alarming 
and robbing one of the British allies. , 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remon- 
strances of the resident, a vakeel of Holkar was 
allowed to remain in Scindia’s camp ; and Scindia’s 
minister maintained with him a constant clandestine 
intercourse. • . 

Thirdly, Scindia’s officers, at Oujein, instead of 
yielding any assistance to the operations of Colonel 
Murray, had obstructed them. 

Fourthly, two of Scindia’s commanders had de- 
serted from the British army, and had served with 
the enemy during almost the,whole of the war. 

Fifthly, Scindia, notwithstanding his complaint tSf 
the want of resources, had augmented his army as 
the powers of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a 
suspicion of treacherous designs. 

Sixthly, the Ijeinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering the camp of the British re- 
sident, without the adoption of a sin^e step towards^ 
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BOOK VI. compensation, or atonement, or even the discovery 
Chap. 13 . gjjjj punishment of the offenders. 

1805 . The remaining articles in the list were either of 
minor importance, or so nearly, in their import, coin- 
cident with some of the articles mentioned above, that 
it appears unnec isary to repeat them. 

The Governor-General declared ; “ By all these 
acts, your Highness has manifestly violated, not only 
the obligations of the treaty of defensive alliance, but 
also of the treaty of peace.” According to this decla- 
ration, it was the forbearance alone of the British 
government, which prevented the immediate renewal 
of war. 

The next step, which was taken by Scindia, pro- 
duced expectation that hostilities were near. On 
the 22d of Marclj, 1805, he announced, officially, to 
the British resident, his resolution of marching to 
Bhurtpore, with the intention of interposing his me- 
diation, for tlie restoration of peace, bctv'cen tlie 
British government and its enemies. “ To proceed,” 
says the Governor-General, “ at the head of an army 
to the seat of hostilities, for the purpose of interposing 
his unsolicited mediation, was an act not only incon- 
sistent with the nature of his engagements, but in- 
sulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to the 
interests, of the British government.” In the in- 
structions, lioAvever, which the Governor-General 
issued upon this emergency, he was extremely anxious 
to avoid the extremity of war, unless in the case 
0 ? actual aggression. But he deemed it necessary, 
to make immediate arrangements for seizing the pos- 
sessions of Scindia, if that chieftain should proceed 
to extremities. Colonel Close wass vested with the 
same powers which had formerly been confided to 
General Wellesley ; and orders were issued to the 
officers c&mmahding the subsidiary force at Poona, 
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and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the BOOK VI. 
positions most favourable for invading the southern 
dominions of Scindia. The force in Gazerat, which 1805. 
had been weakened by the detachment sent to co- 
operate in the war against Holkar, was reinforced, 
with a view as well to defence, as to seize whatever 
belonged to Scindia in Guzerat, and its vicinity. 

Upon some further disclosure of the hostile, or, at 
least, the unfriendly councils of Scindia, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was instructed to oppose the march 
to Bhurtpore, as what, “ under all the circumstances 
of the case, constituted not only a declaration of war, 
but a violent act of hostility.” 

The Governor-General, in the event of a war, now 
resolved to reduce the power of Scindia to what he 
calls “ the lowest scale.” He observes, that the 
principle of compensation, which had regulated the 
terms of the former treaty, “ had proved inadequate, 
to the purposes of British security, and that the re- 
straints imposed by the provisions of the treaty of 
peace upon Dowlut Rao Scindia’s means of mischief 
were insufficient — that another principle of pacifi- 
cation must therefore be assumed ; that.Scindia must 
not be permitted to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state ; nor any privileges to an 
extent that might at a future time enable him to 
injure the British or their allies ; and that the British 
government must secure the arrangement by estar 
blishing a direct control over jthe acts of his govern- 
ment-experience having sufficient!/ manifested, that 
it was in vain to place any reliance on the faith, jus- 
tice, sincerity, gratitude, or honour of that chief- 
tain ” — he might have added, or any chieftain of his 
nation, or country. 

No declaration can be more positive and strong«of 
the total inefficacy 'of the system of defensive alliance. 
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BOOK VI. As there is here a declaration of what was not suffi- 
cient for British security, namely, the system of de- 
1805. fensive allianoe, so there is a declaration of what 
alone is sufficient, namely, the total prostration and 
absolute dependance of every surrounding power. 
This, however, we have more than once had occasion 
to observe, is conquest — conquest in one of the worst 
of its shapes : worst, both with respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the villanies of 
their own species of government, instead of impart- 
ing to them the blessings of a better one ; and the 
people of England, as loading them with all the cost 
of governing and defending the country, without 
giving them all the revenues. 

Scindia continued his march to the northward, and 
on the 29th of Jlarch had advanced with all liis 
cavalry and Pindarees to Subbulghur, on the river 
Chumbul, leaving his battalions and guns in the rear. 
His force at this time was understood by the British 
government to consist of eight or nine thousand 
cavalry, 20,000 Pindarees, and nominally eighteen 
battalions^ of infantry with 140 guns, all in a very 
defective state of discipline and equipment. On the 
31st of March he had advanced about eighteen miles 
in a north-easterly direction from Subbulghur. Here 
he was joined by Ambajee ; and the British resident 
in his camp, understanding that it ’was his intention 
to cross the Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarees, 
leaving the bazars and heavy baggage of the aimy 
under the protection of Ambajee, requested an au- 
dience. His object was to represent to Scindia the 
impropriety of crossing the Chumbul, and the propriety 
of waiting for Colonel Close, who was expected soon 
to arrive on an important mission from the capital of 
the Rajah of Berar. The propositions of the British 
agent were received with the most amicable profes- 
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sions on the part of Scindia and his ministers ; who BOOK VI. 
represented, that the embairassment of his finances 
.was so great as to prevent him from returning to i 805 . 
effect the settlement of his country ; that his march 
towards Bhurtpore was intended solely to accelerate 
the arrival of peace ; but that, if the British govern- 
ment would make any arrangement for the relief of 
his urgent necessities, he would regulate his proceed- 
ings agreeably to itc desires. A copy of a letter to 
the Governor-General was also read, in which re- 
paration was promised for the outrage on the resi- 
dent’s camp. 

This conference, when reported to the Governor- 
General, appeared to him to indicate a more sub- 
missive turn in the councils of Scindia : the resident 
was accordingly instructed, to inform the chieftain, 
that the atonement offered for the outrage was ac- 
cepted ; that the distresses of his government would* 
be relieved by pecuniary aid, if he would act in co- 
operation with the British government ; and that he 
could do this, only by returning to the southward, 
and employing himself in the seizure of the remain- 
ing possessions of Holkar in B'lalwa. * 

On the 2d of April Scindia marched about eight 
miles in a retrograde direction towards Subbulghur ; 
leaving the whole of his baggage and bazars under 
the charge of Ambajee. On the 3d, the resident 
was visited by Scindia’s vakeel, whose commission 
was, to importune him on the sub_[ect of pecuniary 
relief. A discussion ensued on the two points, of 
receiving money, and deferring the declared intention 
of crossing the Chumbul and proceeding to Kerowly, 
till the arrival of Colonel Close. The result was, an 
agreement on the part of Scindia, to return and 
wait at Subbulghuj, and on that of the British resi- 
dent to afford a certain portion of pecuniary*aid. 
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BOOK VI. On the 7th of April Ameer Khan departed from 
Bhurtpore, with the avowed intention of joining the 
1805. army of Scindia. On the same day the minister of 
Scindia marched towards Bliurtporc, with a large 
body of 8cindia’s pindarecs, and a considerable part 
of his cavalry. Information was sent to the resident, 
that the projiosed mediation was the object of the 
march. 

On the 11th, General Lake received a letterfromthe 
said minister, who had arrived at Weir, a town si- 
tuated about fifteen miles S. W. of Bhurtpore, stating 
that, as the British resident in the camp of Scindia had 
expressed a desire for the mediation of his master, 
he had commanded him to proceed for that purpose 
to Bhurtpore. The British General replied, that, 
peace having been concluded with tlie Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, the advance of the minister of Scindia 
was unnecessary, and might subvert the relations of 
amity between the British government and his mas- 
ter, to whom it was highly expedient that he should 
return. Notwithstanding this, he advanced on the 
12th, with a small party of horse, within a few miles 
of Bhurtjrore, whence he transmitted a message to 
the Rajah, soliciting a personal conference, v.'hich 
the Rajah declined. The minister then returned to 
Weir. Holkar, who had been obliged, on the sub- 
mission of the Rajah, to leave Bhurtpore, joined him, 
at this place, with three or four thousand exhausted 
cavalry, nearly the whole of his remaining force ; 
and both proceeded towards the camp of Scindia at 
Subbulghur. 

The advance of the minister, immediately after the 
master had agreed to halt, the “Governor-General 
regarded as an evasion and a fraud. The conduct 
of Scindia, and some intercepted Jetters, taken from 
.an agenf of Scindia dispatched to Holkar toward 
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the close of the month of March, convinced the BOOK VI. 
Governor-General of a coincidence in the views of 
rtese two chiefs. And, whether they united their 1805 . 
forces for the sake of obtaining better terms of peace, 
or for the purpose of increasing their abilities for war ; 
as it would be of great importance for them, in either 
case, to prevent an accommodation between the Bri- 
tish government and Runjeet Sing, it was not doubt- 
ed, that the design of Scindia to proceed to Bhurt- 
pore had that prevention for its end. On the 11th, 
the 14th, and the 1.5th of April, Bappojee Scindia, 

Ameer Khan, and Holkar, respectively, joined the 
camp of Scindia, who offered to the British resident 
a frivolous pretext for affording a cordial reception to 
each. He affirmed that Holkar, who had determined, 
he said, to renew his invasion of the British tenitories, 
had, in comjiliance with his persuasions, abandoned 
that design, and consented to accept his mediation • 
for the attainment of peace. 

On the 21st of April, the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the whole of his army, moved from Bhuitpore, 
toward the position of the united chiefs ; and signified 
his desire to the British resident, that he would take* 
the earliest o[)portunity of quitting Scindia’s camp. 

The necessity of this measure appeared to him the 
stronger from a recent event. Holkar had seized the 
person of Ambajee, for the purpose of extorting from 
him a sum of money ; an audacity to which he would 
not have proceeded, in the 'tery camp of Scindia, 
withouf the consent of that chieftam, and a perfect 
concurrence in their views. 

On the 27th, in consequence of instructions from 
the Commander-in.£!hief, the British resident solicited 
an interview witlj Scindia; and he thought proper to 
give notice that the object of it was, Jto require tHfe 
return of Scindia from the position which ^e then 
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BOOK VI. occupied, and Iiis separation from Holkar. The 
CiiAf ■ 13. of same day was appointed ; but, when 

1805. it arrived, tlie attendance of the resident was not de- 
manded. All that day, and the succeeding night, 
great alarm and confusion prevailed in Scindia’s 
camp ; for it was reported that the British army was 
near. On the morning of the 28th, Scindia and 
Holkar, with their respective forces, began to retreat 
with great precipitation ; and pursued a difficult 
march, for several days, during which heat and u ant 
of water destroyed a great number of men, to Slieo- 
pore, a town in the direct route to Kotah, and distant 
from that place about fifty miles. 

The resolution, which this retreat suggested to the 
Governor- General, was, “ To adopt the nece>sary 
measures for cantoning the army at its several fixed 
stations. In his judgment,” he says, “ this measure, 
properly arranged, might be expected to afford suf- 
ficient protection to the British possessions even in 
the event of war ; and the best security for tlie pre- 
servation of peace would be” (not the system of de- 
fensive alliance, but) “ such a clistriljution of the Bri- 
tish armies us should enal)le them to act against tlic 
enemy with vigour and celerity, if Scindia should 
commence hostilities, or Holkar again attempt to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the British territories. At 
the same time this arsangement would afford the 
means of effecting a material reduction of tlie heavy 
charges incident to a state of war.” Yet he had 
‘argued, in defence of the former war, that to keep 
the British army in a state of vigilance would be 
nearly as expensive as a state of war. 

On the 10th of May, Scindia and Holkar re-com- 
menced their retreat to Kotah; while the demand 
^^as still evaded of the English ^resident for leave to 
depart Atom India’s camp. The opinion, entertained 
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by the Governor-General of the state of Scindia’s BOOKVI. 
councils, at the time when he arranged the canton- 
jnent of the British troops, is thus exj)ressed, in his 1805. 
own words : “ The weakness and the indolence of 
Scindia’s personal character, combined with his habits 
of levity and debauchery, have gradually subjected 
him to the uncontrolled influence of his minister, 

Serjee Rao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate 
principles, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned 
conduct, have rendered him odious to whatever re- 
mains of respectable among the chiefs attached to 
Scindia. Ghautka’s personal views, and irregular 
and disorderly disposition, are adverse to the esta- 
blishment of Scindia’s government upon any settled 
basis of peace and order. Ghautka is therefore an 
enemy to the treaty of alliance subsisting between! 

Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Honourable Companj. 

Under the guidance of such perverse councils the- 
interesis of Dowlut Rao Scindia have actually been 
sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar ; and it appears by the report of the acting 
resident, contained in his despatch of the 9tfi of May, 
that in the absence of Serjee Rao Ghautka, the func-» 
tions of the administration are actually discharged by 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” 

With respect to Holkar, the Governor-General 
was of opinion, that his turbulent disposition and 
predatory habits would never allow him to submit to 
restraint, “ excepting only in ‘the Ipt extremity of 
ruined fortune:” And that, as no terms of accom^ 
modation, such as he would accept, could be otfered 
to him, without the appearance of concession, no ar- 
rangement with him ought to be thought of, except 
on terms previously solicited by himself, and such as 
would deprive him, of the means of jdisturbing tlie 
possessions of the British government and its allies. 

VOL. VI. 2l^ 
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BOOK VI. He predicted, and there was abundant reason for 
the anticipation, that the confederacy between Ilolkar 
1805. and Scindia would be of shoi’t duration. In that 
case, provided Scindia abstained from actual ag'gres- 
sion upon the British state or its allies, the existing 
treaty of peace might still, he thought, be preserved.* 
About the beginning of June, the confederate chief- 
tains proceeded in a westerly direction towards 
Ajmere. For the countenance or aid they had re- 
ceived, or might be expected to receive, in that quar- 
ter, from the petty princes who had entered into the 
Governor-General’s system of alliance, that Governor 
provided the following legitimate apology. “ The 
conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindostan, and of the 
Rajpoot states, must necessarily be regulated by the 
progress of events. None of those chiefs possesses 
singly the power of resisting the forces of the con- 
federates, and any effectual combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and 
by the insuperable operation of immemorial usages 
and customs. They are therefore compelled to sub- 
mit to exactiems enforced by the vicinity of a superior 
force, and their preservation and their interests are 
concerned in supporting the cause of that power, 
which, engaged in a contest with another state, ap- 
pears to be successful, and in abstaining from any 
. opposition to either of the belligerent powers which 
possesses the means of punishing their resistance." 
tn contracting alliances with the petty states of Ilin- 


1 Priuted papers, ut supra. No. 23; Extract of a Letter from the 
Governor-General, rth June, 1805, relative to Gualior and Gohud, 
with enclosures, p. lOTi — 203; and copy of a Ehtter from ditto, 31st 
AAiy, with enclosures, p. 5 — 148. 

Comp.'iEc with'' these grounds of action, those laid down by Mr. 
“ Hastings, in regard to the Robillas. 
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dostan the British government has never entertained 
the vain expectation of deriving from them the bene- 
. fits of an active opposition to the powfer of the Mah- 
ratta chieftains, or even of an absolute neutrality, 
excepting under circumstances which should enable 
us to protect them against the power of the enemy. 
At the same time the actual or expected superiority 
and success of the confederates can alone induce those 
states to unite their exertions with those of the enemy 
in active operations against the British power.” It 
is not easy to see, what utility could exist in alli- 
ances, of which these were to be the only results. 

In the early part of June, intelligence was trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General by the resident in 
Scindia’s camp, whom Scindia, in spite of reiterated 
applications, had still detained, of the probability of 
an important change in tiie councils of that chieftain, 
by the dismission of Seijee Rao Ghautka, the ministerj- 
and the appointment of Ambajee in his stead. Though 
it appeared that the ascendancy of Holkar in the 
councils of Scindia was the cause of the expected 
change, the Governor-General was disposed* to believe 
that it increased all the probabilities of ft speedy dissd*- 
lution of the confederacy ; as Ambajee, it was likely, 
would favour the projects of Holkar no longer than 
necessity required. 

On the 17 th of June, the acting resident delivered 
to Scindia a letter from the Coramander-in-Chief, de- 
claring, that if he were not permitted to quit the 
camp in ten days, the relations subsisting between 
the two states would be regarded as no longer binding 
on the British government. In some supposed incon- 
sistency in the letters of the , Governor-General and 
the Commanderdn-Chief Scindia found a pretext for 
delay, requiring time to apply for elucidation to {he 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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BOOK VI. All pretext on this ground being removed, the 
Governor-General concluded, tlmt, if Scindia any 
1805. longer persisted in his refusal to dismiss the resident, 
it was a sufficient proof of the necessity of war ; and if 
war had become necessary, that it should not be de- 
layed. Instructions, were, therefore, addressed to 
the Commandev-in-Chief, by which he was directed 
to be prepared for active operations against the con- 
federate forces of Scindia and Holkar, as soon as the 
season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed 
to precede the departure of the resident agreeably to 
the demand of the Comraander-in-Chief, he was vi- 
sited by one of the principal servants of Scindia. 
The object of the conference was, to prevail upon the 
resident to wave his demand of dismission. On this 
occasion, the strongest professions of amicable inten- 
tions with respect to the British government were 
made on the part of Scindia ; and his extreme reluct- 
ance to part with the resident was ascribed to the 
appearance which would thence arise of enmity 
between the states ; while he would by no means 
allow, that detention could be considered as a sufficient 
motive for war.' 

Thus stood the relations between the British state 
and the Mahratta chiefs, when the Marquis Corn- 
wallis arrived in India. In the month of December, 
1803, the Marquis Wellesley had notified to the 
Court of Directors his. intention of resigning the 
gbvernment of India, and of returning to Europe, as 
soon as the negotiations with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, should be conducted to a 
conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Company 

A 

‘ Despatch of the.Goveriior-General, date^ 80th July, 1805, with 

euclosuresTNo, 23, ut supra, p. 227 — 248, 
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became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer BOOK VI, 
the execution of his intentions; and, even in 
, month of March, 1805, though he e:^pressed his in- i805. 
creasing solicitude, in the declining state of his 
health, to be relieved from the cares and toils of go- 
vernment, and to return to a more genial climate, he 
declared his resolution not to abandon his post, till 
the tranquillity and order of the British empire in 
India should rest on a secure and permanent basis.^ 

Before this time, however, measures had been con- 
templated in England for a change in the adminis- 
tration of India. The Directors, and the Ministry 
themselves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation 
of the Indian debt, and the pecuniary difficulties . 
which pressed upon the Company. Lord Wellesleyy^ 
was regarded as a very expensive and ambitious ruler ; 
the greater part of his administration had been a 
scene of war and conquest; %var and conquest in In-* 
dia had been successfully held forth to the British na- 
tion, as at once hostile to the British interests, and 
cruel to the people of India ; with a ruler, possessing 
the dispositions of Lord Wellesley, it was supposed, 
that the chances of war would always outnumber* 
the chances for peace; the popular voice, which 
often governs the cabinets of princes, ascribed a cha- 
racter of moderation and sageness to the Marquis 
Cornwallis ; and to those "svho longed for peace and ' 
an overflowing exchequer in India it appeared, that 
the return of this nobleman would afford a remedy 
for every disorder. Though bending under years: 
and infirmities, his own judgment, and that of the 
parties on whom the choice depended, succeeded in 
sending him, in tlie prospect, to a probable, in the 
event, to an actual, grave. 
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BOOK VI. All pretext on this ground being removed, the 
Governor-General concluded, that, if Scindia any 
1805. longer persisted in his refusal to dismiss the resident, 
it was a sufficient proof of the necessity of war ; and if 
war had become necessaiy, that it should not be de- 
layed. Instructions, were, therefore, addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, by which he was directed 
to be prepared for active operations against the con- 
federate forces of Scindia and Holkar, as soon as the 
season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed 
to precede the departure of the resident agreeably to 
the demand of the Commander-in-Chief, he was vi- 
sited by one of the principal servants of Scindia. 
The object of the conference w'as, to prevail upon the 
resident to wave his demand of dismission. On this 
occasion, the strongest professions of amicable inten- 
tions with respect to the British government were 
made on the part of Scindia ; and his extreme reluct- 
ance to part with the resident was ascribed to the 
appearance which would thence arise of enmity 
between the states ; while he would by no means 
allow, that detention could be considered as a sufficient 
motive for war.' 

Thus stood the relations between the British state 
and the hlahratta chiefs, w’hen the Blarquis Corn- 
wallis arrived in India. In the month of December, 
1803, the Marquis Wellesley had notified to the 
Court of Directors his. intention of resigning the 
gbvernment of India, and of returning to Europe, as 
soon as the negotiations with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, should be conducted to a 
conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Company 

• 

' Despatch of the.GoverDor-General, date^ SOtb July, 1805, with 
its euclosuresTNo. 33, ut supra, p. 337 — 348. 
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became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer BOOK VI, 
the execution of his intentions; and, even in the^f^^]_^ 

, month of March, 1805, though he ej^pressed his in- isos, 
creasing solicitude, in the declining state of his 
health, to be relieved from the cares and toils of go- 
vernment, and to return to a more genial climate, he 
declared his resolution not to abandon his post, till 
the tranquillity and order of the British empire in 
India should rest on a secure and permanent basis.^ 

Before this time, however, measui’es had been con- 
templated in England for a change in the adminis- 
tration of India. The Directors, and the Ministry 
themselves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation 
of the Indian debt, and the pecuniary difficulties ^ 
which pressed upon the Company. Lord Wellesley// 
was regarded as a very expensive and ambitious ruler ; 
the greater part of his administration had been a 
scene of war and conquest ; war and conquest in In-» 
dia had been successfully held forth to the British na- 
tion, as at once hostile to the British interests, and 
cruel to the people of India ; with a ruler, possessing 
the dispositions of Lord Wellesley, it was supposed, 
that the chances of war would always outnumber* 
the chances for peace; the popular voice, which 
often governs the cabinets of princes, ascribed a cha- 
racter of moderation and sageness to the Marquis 
Cornwallis ; and to those who longed for peace and ~ 
an overflowing exchequer in India it appeai’ed, that 
the return of this nobleman would afford a remedy^ 
for every disorder. Though bending under years 
and infirmities, his own judgment, and that of the 
parties on whom the choice depended, succeeded in 
sending him, in tile prospect, to a probable, in the 
event, to an actual, grave. 


> No. S3, ut supra, p. S53. 
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BOOK VI. He arrived at Calcutta on the 30th of July, 1805 
— on the same day took the oaths in Council, and 

1805. assumed the government. On the 1st of August he 
announced this event to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, in an overland despatch ; in which 
he added, “ Finding, to my great concern, that we 
are still at war with Holkar, and that we can hardly 
be said to be at peace ivith Scindia, I have determined 
to proceed immediately to the upper provinces, that I 
may be at hand to avail myself of the inverval which 
the present rainy season must occasion in our military 
operations, to endeavour, if it can he done without a 
sacrifice of our honour, to terminate, by negotiation, 
a contest, in which the most brilliant success can af- 
ford us no solid benefit, and which, if it should con- 
tinue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties wliicl) 
we shall hardly be able to surmount.” 

•* The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily 
pronounced on the policy of his predecessor, was 
somewhat equivocal. The meaning might be, cither 
that so much success had already been gained in the 
contest, that no further success would be of any ad- 
• vantage ; or," that it was a contest, in which from the 
beginning “ the most bi’illiant success could aflbrd no 
solid benefit.” 

Lord Cornwallis lost no time in commencing hi- 
journey to the upper provinces. In a letter of his. 

. dated on the river, August 9th, 1805, he informed 
^the Court of Directors, that “ one of the first objects 
to which his attention had been directed, was, an 
inquiry into the state of their finances. The result,’ 
he says, “ of this inquiry affords the most discourag- 
ing prospects ; and has convinced me, that unless 
some very speedy measures are taken to reduce oiu 
&penses, it tyjU be impossible tq meet with effect the 
.! contingehey of a renewed war with Scindia and those 
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powers who may be disposed to confederate with BOOK vi. 
him.” The only source of relief to which it appeared 
that he could have immediate recourse, was the 1805. 
reduction of as many as possible of the irregular 
troops. 

Among the measures of Lord Wellesley, already 
described,- for reducing the power of the Mahratta 
princes at the commencement of the war, was that of 
encouraging, by offers of engagement in the British 
service, the officers employed by those princes, to desert 
with their troops. The number of those who came over 
to the British service became at last very considerable ; 
and the expense exceedingly severe. Measures had 
been taken to lessen the burthen, before the close of the 
late administration ; and the expense had been re- 
duced from the sum of 5,83,669 rupees per month, to 
that of 3,90,455. The expense appeared, and with 
justice, in so very serious a light to Lord Cornwallis, 
that the troops in question he declared, “ would cer- 
tainly be less formidable if opposed to the British 
government in the field, than w'hile they remained so 
distressing a drain upon its resources.” A 'formidable 
impediment however opposed the dismission even 
of those to whom the faith of the government was in 
no degree pledged ; because their pay was several 
months in arrear, as well as that of the rest of the 
army, and there was no money in the treasury for 
its discharge. In this exigency the Governor-Gene- 
ral resolved to retain tlie treasure which the Directors 
had sent for China; and apprised them of tBis 
intention by his letter, dated on the 9th of August. 

In another letter, dated on the 28th of the same 
month, he says, v I have already represented to your 
Honourable Cojnmittee, the extreme pecuniary em- 
barrassments in which I have found this govern nltent 
involved ; every part of the army, and e^ry branc^i 
of the public departments attacked to it, even in 
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' BOOK VI. their present stationaiy positions are suffering severe 
distress from an accumulation of arrears ; and if, un- 
1805. fortunately, it jhould become indispensably necessary 
to put the troops again in motion, I hardly know 
how the difficulties of providing funds for such an 
event are to be surmounted.” * 

The next part of the late system of government, 
in which the Governor-General thought it necessary 
to interfere, was the scheme of alliances. On that 
subject his sentiments differed widely from those of 
the ruler who had gone before him. 

In a letter dated the 20th of July, 1805, Colonel 
Close, resident at Poona, had stated to the Governor- 
General, that he had obtained an interview with one 
of the principal officers of the Peshwa’s government, 
“ with whom,” says he, “ I conversed largely on the 
present distracted conduct of the Poona government ; 
pointing out to him, that, owing to the want of capa- 
^ city and good intention on the part of the Dewan, 

the Peshwa, instead of enjoying that ease of mind 
and honourable comfort, which his alliance with the 
British government was calculated to bestow upon 
him, was kept ]n a constant state of anxiety, either by 
remonstrances necessaiily made to his Dewan by the 
British resident, or by the disobedience and wicked 
conduct of the persons placed by the Dewan in 
the civil and military charge of his Highness’s terri- 
tories, which, instead of yielding a revenue for his 
Highness’s treasury, went only to maintain a set of 
akandoned men, whose first object is obtaining au- 
thority to assemble bands of freebooters, and who then, 
.acting for themselves, hold his Highness’s govern- 
jnent at defiance.” t 

Copies of all letters from the late Marquis Cornwallisi &c. ordered 
by tEe House of C'ugimons to be pnnted, 19f}i February, 1808, p. 3, 
4, and 6. For the reduction of the irregular troops by Lord Wellesley, 
see the letter of the Commaiider-in-Cbief, No 23, ut supra, p. 243. 
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A despatch from the Marquis Cornwallis to Colo- BOOK VI. 
nel Close, signed by the secretary to Government, Chap, is. 
and dated on the river near Plassey, ,the 18th of i805. 
August, 1805, says, “The information which the 
Governor-General has obtained since his Lordship’s 
arrival at Fort William, respecting the state of 
affairs at the court of Poona, and especially the com- 
munications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Lordship to form a 
correct judgement of the condition of his Highness the 
Peshwa’s government. His Lordship observes, with 
deep concern, the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa’s 
authority, to maintain the allegiance and subordination 
of his officers and subjects ; to secure the resources of 
his country ; or to command the services of his troops. 

His Highness is compelled to solicit the interference 
of the British government, to repress civil commo- 
tion among the public officers of his government, and 
to provide the means of paying the troops which, by 
treaty, he is pledged to furnish for the service of the 
war. His Highness himself, solicitous only of personal 
ease and security, seems disposed to leav>e to the 
British government the internal regulation of his domi- 
nions, and the suppression of that anarchy and con- 
fusion which is the necessary result of a weak and 
inefficient government. — We are thus reduced to the 
alternative, either of mixing in all the disorder and 
contentions, incident to the loose and inefficient con- 
dition of the Peshwa’s administration ; or of suffering 
the government and dominion of his Highness to b« 
completely overthrown by the unrestrained effects of 
general anarchy and rebellion. — ^Under such circum- 
stances the alliance with the Peshwa, far from being 
productive of anj advantage to the Company, must 
involve us in inextricable difficulty, and become an 
intolerable burthen tipon us.” * • 

The Governor-General alludes to certain circum-* 
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BOOK VI. stances : but the question is, whether these very 
circumstances are not the natural result of such an 
1805. alliance, not with the Peshwa exclusively, but any one 
of the native states ; and whether there is any rational 
medium between abstinence from all connexion 
with these states, and the avowed conquest of 
them; the complete substitution, at once, of the 
British government to their own wretched system 
of mis-rule. 

The Governor-General recurs to his former opi- 
nions respecting the impolicy of all connexion with 
the Mahratta states; opinions of w'hich the reason 
was not confined to the Mahratta states ; and he 
says, “ It must be in your recollection, that, during 
Marquis Cornw'allis’s former administration, his 
Lordship foi’eseeing the evils of mixing in the laby- 
rinth of Mahratta politic, and IMahratta contentions, 

. sedulously avoided that sort of connexion with the 
Peshwa’s government, which was calculated to iiivolve 
the Company in the diflSculties and embarrassments 
of our actual situation. The evils, however, whicii 
his Lordship then anticipated from such an alliance, 
appear to his Lordship to have been exceeded by 
those which have actually occurred under the opera- 
tion of the treaty of Bassein.” 

The views of Lord Cornwallis were less clear and 
decided with regard to the Nizam, although his obser- 
vations, acyressed to the resident at Hyderabad, under 
date the 21st of August, 180.5, announced the exist- 
ence of the saute evils, resulting from the alliance 
with the Nizam, as resulted from that with the 
Peshwa; that is, a total dissolution of the energies 
of government, in the hands of * the native prince, 
and the necessity, on the part of the British, of exer- 
ckiing all the functions of government under infinite / 
disadvantages. “ The Governor-General,” says that v 
address, "observes, with great regret, the degree of 
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interference exercised by the British government, BOOK vi. 
(through the channels of its representative, in the 
(internal administration of the government of Hyde- 1805. 
Vabad. It appears to his Lordship to have entirely 
changed the nature of the relations originally estab- 
lished between the British government and the state 
of Hyderabad. His Lordship is aware, that this 
undesirable degree of interference and ascendency in 
the counsels of the state of Hyderabad, is to be 
ascribed to the gradual decay of the energies of go- 
vernment; to the defect of efficient instruments of 
authoi’ity ; to the circumstances which attended the 
nomination of the present ministers; and to the 
personal character of his Highness Seconder Jab. — 

But the evils, which appear to his Lordship to be the 
necessary result of such a system of interference and 
paramount ascendency in the government of Hyde- 
rabad, greatly exceed those which the maintenaneg 
of that system is calculated to prevent. — The former 
are of a nature more extensive and more durable ; 
and affect the general interests and character of the 
British government, throughout the whole peninsula 
of India. The evils of an opposite system are com- 
paratively local and temporary; although rendered 
moi’e dangerous at the present moment, by the proba- 
ble effects of a belief which, however unjust, appears 
to be too generally entertained, of a systematic design 
on the part of the British government to establish its 
control and authority over ev^ry state in India. — It is 
the primary object of his Lordship^ policy to remtfve 
this unfavourable and dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in the utmost degree practicable, consist- 
ently with the general security of the Company’s 
dominions, froiji all interference in the internal con- 
cerns of other states. His Lordship considers even 
the preservation of our actual alfiancea to be an 
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BOOK VI. object of inferior importance to that of regaining the 
- ” confidence, and removing the jealousies and suspicions 
3805. of surrounding states.” 

In terms exactly correspondent, the Governor- 
General wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors. In a letter enclosing the above des- 
patches, dated 031 the river near Rage Mahl, on the 
28 th of August, he says ; “ One of the most import- 
ant, and, in my opinion, not the least unfortunate 
consequences of the subsisting state of our alliances, 
has been the gradual, increasing ascendency of the 
British influence and authority, exercised through 
the medium of our residents, at the courts of Poona 
and Hyderabad. The weak and wretched state of 
the Peshwa’s internal government cannot be more 
forcibly described than in the enclosed despatch, 
recently received from Colonel Close. And I have 
reason to believe, that the authority of the Soubah of 
Ihe Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast to 
the same state of ineflSciency and weakness. The 
evils likely to ensue from the above statement are 
suflSciently obvious ; but the remedy to be applied to 
them is unhappily not so apparent.-— In the hope, that 
by degrees, we may be able to withdraw oui’selves 
from the disgraceful participation in which we should 
be involved, by mixing ourselves in all the intrigues, 
oppiession, and chicanery of the active management 
of distracted and dislocated provinces, I have ordered 
those letters to be addj’essed to the residents at tlie 
CQuits of Hyderabad and Poona, of which copies arc 
herewith enclosed.” * 

The conduct which Lord Cornwallis determined to 
pursue in regard to the relations between the British 

‘ Papers, ut supit^ Ordered to be printed ^9th of February, 1808, 
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the Points in dispute with SciTidia. 

state and the belligerent or contumacious chiefs, BOOK vi. 
Holkar and Scindia, was lastly disclosed. Ilis senti- 
ments on that subject, were addressed In a despatch isos. 
to General, then Lord Lake, on the 18th of September. 

In this he declared that “ the first, and most im- 
portant object of his attention was, a satisfactory 
adjustment of all differences between the British 
government and Dowlut Row Scindia.” To the 
accomplishment of this primary object of his desire 
he conceived that two things only operated in the 
character of material obstructions : the detention by 
Scindia of the British resident ; and the retention, by 
the British government, of the fortress of Gualior, 
and the province of Gohud. 

The British Governor had made up his mind with 
regard to both causes of dissension. With regard 
to the first, he says, “ I deem it proper to apprize your 
Lordship, that as a mere point of honour, I am dis- 
posed to compromise, or even to abandon, the demand 
which has been so repeatedly, and so urgently made, 
for the release of the British residency, if it should 
ultimately prove to be the only obstacle to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of affairs with Dowlut Row Scindia. ’’ 

With regard to the second, he says, “ It is, in my 
decided opinion, desirable to abandon our possession 
of Gualior, and our connexion with Gohud, indepen- 
dently of any reference to a settlement of diffe- 
rences with Dowlut Row Scindia : I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in resolving to transfer ^to Dowlut Row 
Scindia the possession of that fortress and territory. 

This accordingly formed the basis of the scheme 
of pacification planned by the Governor-General. 

On his part, Scindih was to be required to resign his 
claim to the jagJiires and pensions, stipulation foi 
which had been ms^de in the precedipg ti’eaty ; tb 
make a provision for the Rana of Gohu3 to the , 
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BOOK VI. extent of two and a half, or three lacs of rupees per 
annum ; and to make compensation for the loss sus- 
1805 . tained by the 'pi under of the residency : On the other 
hand, the Jynegur tribute, amounting to the annual 
sum of three lacs of rupees, might be restored to 
Scindia ; and leave might be given him, to station a 
force in Dholapoor, Baree, and Rajah Kerree, the 
districts reserved to him in the Dooab, as the private 
estates of his family. 

With regard to Jeswunt Row Holkar, Cornwallis 
declared it to be his intention to restore to that 
chieftain the whole of the tei’ritories and possessions 
which had been conquered from him by the British 
arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet remained: 
those minor princes in the region of the Jumna, with 
whom the British government had formed connec- 
-tions : and the territory to the westward and south- 
ward of Delhi, of which that government had not yet 
disposed. The plan of the Governor-General was, to 
give up both. He purposed to divide the territory 
among the princes with whom the British government 
had formed "connections ; and to reconcile those 
princes to the renunciation of the engagements which 
the British goveniment had contracted^with them, by 
the allurement of the territory which they were about 
to receive. His plan was to assign jaghires, in pro- 
V portion to their claims, to those of least consideration; 
and to divide the^remahader between the Rajahs of 
Macherry and Bhurtpore. He meant that the Bri- 
tish government should remain wholly exempt from 
any obligation to ensure or defend the possession of 
the territories which it thus conferred. He expressed 
a hope, that those princes, by means*of a union among 
themselves, might, in the reduced condition of Scin- 
■“dia, have sufficient power for their own defence. 
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“ But even the probability,” he adds, “ of Scindia’s BOOK vi. 
ultimate success would not, in my opinion, constitute 
3 sufficient objection to the proposed Arrangement ; i805. 
being satisfied of the expediency even of admitting 
into the territories in question the power of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, rather than that we should preserve any 
control over, or connection with them.” Any attempt 
of Scindia, in any circumstances, against the British 
possessions in the Dooab, he pronounced to be altoge- 
ther improbable. And “ Scindia’s endeavours,” he 
said, “ to wrest their territories from the hands of 
the Rajahs of Macherry and Bhurtpore may be ex- 
pected to lay the foundation of interminable contests, 
which will afford ample and permanent employment 
to Scindia.” 

In the spirit of these instructions, a letter to Scindia 
had been penned on the preceding day; intended to 
inform him that, as soon as he should release theT 
British residency'. Lord Lake was authorized to open 
with him a negotiation, for the conclusion of an 
arrangement, by which Gualior and Gohqd might 
revert to his dominion.^ 

Before these letters were received by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the dismission of Sirjee Row Gautka 
from the office of minister to Scindia, and the appoint- 
ment of Ambajee, had for some time taken place. 

This event the British rulers ascribed to the disap- 
pointment of Scindia, in the hopes with which they 
supposed that Sirjee Row Gautka ha;d nourished hiraj, 
of finding in the union with Holkar a force with which 
the English might be opposed. Upon the dismission 
of Sirjee Row Gautka from the service of Scindia, he 
repaired to the camp of Holkar, which for some time 
had been separatiid from that of Scindia. It was ^e 
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Views of Lord Lake 

BOOK VI. interest, however, of Holkar, to preserve a connection 
with Scindia, which the latter was now very desirous 
1805. to dissolve. Holkar offered to give no asylum to the 
discarded minister, who in a short time left his camp, 
and repaired to Deccan. Scindia played the double 
part, so agreeable to eastern politics ; and temporized 
with Holkar till he felt assured of a favourable ad- 
justment of the subjects of difference between him 
and the British state. 

Moonshee Kavel Nyne was one of the confidential 
servants of Scindia, who had been opposed to Sirjee 
Row Gautka, and of course leaned to the British 
interests. During the ascendancy of Sirjee Row Gautka, 
Moonshee Kavel Nyne, from real or apprehended 
dread of violence, had fled from the dominions of 
Scindia; and had taken shelter under the British 
government at Delhi. Upon the first intimation, 
•from the new Governor-General to the Commander- 
in-Chief, of the altered tone of politics which was about 
to be introduced, Moonshee Kavel Nyne was invited 
to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief ; where it 
was concerted, that one of his relations should speak 
to Scindia, arid explain to him the facility with which, 
through the medium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, he 
might open a negotiation, calculated to save him from 
, the dangers with which he was encompassed. Scindia 
was eager to embrace the expedient ; and immediately 
V sent proposals through the medium of Kavel Nyne. 
By this contrivance, the British commander stood 
upon the vantage ground ; and stated, that he could 
attend to no proposition, while the British residency 
was detained. Upon this communication, the resi- 
dency was dismissed ; and was upbn its inarch to the 
British territories, while the Comma«ider-in-Chief had 
forwarded to Scindia a plan of settlement, fashioned 
-a little according to the views of the Governor- 
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General, before the Governor-General’s instructions of BOOK VI. 
the 19 th of September, and his letter to Scindia, ar- 
j-ived in the British camp. ' 1805. 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the mani- 
festation of so eager a desire for peace, and the ap- 
pearance of indecision in the British counsels, if, one 
proposal being sent, another should immediately 
follow, might produce upon Mahratta minds ; while 
at the same time he was strongly persuaded of the 
impolicy of the measures which the Governor-General 
had enjoined; the Commander-in-Chief took upon 
himself to detain the letter addressed to Scindia, and 
to represent to the Govenior-Gencral the views 
which operated upon his mind. 

Apologizing, for the interposition of any delay in 
carrying the commands of the Governor-General into 
effect, by the alteration which had taken place in the 
state of affairs; and announcing the actual transmission* 
of a plan of settlementwhichitwasprobablethatScindia 
would accept, the Coramander-in-Chief proceeded to 
represent ; first, that it would be inconsistent with 
the interests of the British stale to let the Mahrattas 
regain a footing in the upper provinc*ies of India J 
secondly, that it would be inconsistent with the jus- 
tice and honour of the British state to relinquish the 
engagements which it had formed with the minor 
princes on the Mahratta frontier. 

1. If the JMahrattas were thrown back from the 
Company’s frontier, to the distance originally planned, 
a strong barrier would he interposed against them in 
every direction*-; To the north-west, the countries of 
Hurrianah, Bicaneer, Jodepore, and vhe northern parts 
of Jeypore, and the Shekaotee, dry, sandy, moun- 
tainous, and inhabited by a warlike race, could not be 
crossed by a hostile, army without th§ greatest diffi- 
culty and loss. The roads farther south, 6y ^ewat • 
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BOOK VI. or Bhurtpore, somewhat less impassable, but more 
than loO miles in length to the Jumna, through a 
1805. country with many difficult passes, strong towns, and, 
a warlike and predatory population, would, under a 
union with the chiefs in that direction, and a well- 
established line of defence on the part of the British 
government, he impracticable to a Mahratta army. 
Though, from the southern part of the territories of 
Bhurtpore to the junction of the Chumbul with the 
Jumna, the approach from Malwa presented little 
difficulty, this line was short ; the number of fords 
so far down the Jumna was much less than higher 
up ; and a British corps, well posted, would afford, in 
this direction, all the security which could be desired. 

If the princes in this region were for a while pro- 
tected by the British government, they would recover 
from that state of disunion, poverty, and weakness, 
■into which they had been thrown, partly by the 
policy, partly by the vices of the Mahratta govern- 
ments. If abandoned to themselves, they would 
soon be all subdued, cither by Scindia, or some other 
conquering hero ; and a state of things would be in- 
troduced, in the highest degree unfavourable to the in- 
terests of the British government. “ These petty states 
would first quarrel with each other ; would then call 
in the different native powers in their vicinity, to their 
respective aid ; and large armies of irregulars would 
be contending upon the frontier of our most fertile 
provinces; against whose eventual excesses there 
would be no well-grounded security but a military 
force in a state of constant preparation.” The mili- 
tary habits of the people would thus be nourished, 
instead of those habits of peaceful industry, which it 
was found by experience they were sft ready to acquire. 
The Juinna, which it was the intention of the Go- 
• vernoi^General to make the boundary of the British 
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dominions, was not, as had been supposed, a barrier book vi. 
of any importance ; as above its junction with the Chap. 13. 
.Chumbul, except during a few v/eeks'in the year, it i805, 
is fordable in a variety of places, and would afford 
little security from the incursions of a predatory army, 
to the provinces in the Dooab, to Rohilcund, or the 
countries of the Vizir. 

2. The personages on the further side of the 
Jumna ; Rajahs, Zemindars, Jaghiredars, and others ; 
to whom the British faitli had been formally pledged, 
were numerous. From that pledge the British faith 
could not be released, unless the opposite party either 
infringed the conditions of the engagement, or freely 
allowed it to be dissolved. “ I am fully satisfied,” 
says the Commandei'-in-Chief, “ that no inducement 
whatever would make the lesser Rajahs in this quarter 
renounce the benefit of the protection of the British 
government. Even such a proposition would excite 
in their minds the utmost alarm. I’liey would, I 
fear, consider it as a prelude to their being sacrificed 
to the object of obtaining a peace with the hlah- 
rattas.” 

With regard to the Rana of Gohud; he expi’essefl 
himself convinced of the utter incapacity of that 
feeble-minded person for the business of government ; 
and, with respect to him, objected not to the arrange- 
ment which the Governor-General proposed. 

Before the Governor-General received this remon- 
strance, he was incapable of discharj^ing the functions 
of government. His health was impaired when lie 
left England ; and from the commencement of his 
journey from Calcutta had rapidly declined. On the 
29 th of Septembeh, he had become too ill to proceed, 
and was removed from his boats to a house in Gazee- 
pore, a town in thq district of Benares, at which he 
bad arrived. Accounts were dispatched to &e Pre- 
a M 2 
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. sidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
many days. The evil consequences, to which the 
state was expdsed, by the absurdity of those, who, at. 
an eventful period, sent a man to govern India, just 
stepping into the grave, without the smallest provision 
for an event so probable as his death, began now to 
be seen. Two members alone of the Supreme 
Council, Sir George Barlow and Mr. Udney, remained 
at Calcutta. “ Under the embarrassing circum- 
stances,” says Sir George, “ attendant on this heavy 
calamity, it has been judged to be for the good of the 
public service, that I should proceed immediately, 
by relays, to Benares, to join his Lordship, for the 
purpose of assisting in the conduct of the negotiations 
for peace commenced by his Lordship, if his indispo- 
sition should continue ; or of prosecuting the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion, in the ever to be deplored event 
•df his Lordship’s death. The public service necessa- 
rily requires the presence of Lord Lake with the army 
in the field ; and, as no provision has been made by 
the legislature for the very distressing and embar- 
rassing situation in which we are unhappily placed 
by the indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, at a crisis 
when the public interests demand the presence of a 
competent authority near the scene of the depending 
negotiations, I have been compelled, by my sense of 
public duty, to leave the charge of that branch of the 
administration, which must be conducted at Fort 
William, in the hands bf one member of the govern- 
ment. My justification for the adoption of this mea- 
sure will, I trust, be fijund in the unprecedented 
nature of the case, and in the pressing exigency 
which calls me from the Presidency.” 

J[t so happened, that affairs at that time were easy 
to be arranged.; and fell into hands of considerable 
■skill, Jit was very possible, they might have been of 
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difficult arrangement ; and highly probable, when BOOK VI. 
left to chance, that they would have fallen into hands *^“**’- 
^ incapable of the task. Of sending a« dying man to 1805. 
govern India, without foreseeing the chance of his 
death, how many evils, in that case, might have been 
the direful consequence ? * 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the 5 th of October, 
and then expired. During the last month he 
remained, for the greatest part of the morning, in 
a state of weakness approaching to insensibility. Till 
near the last, he revived a little towards the evening ; 
was dressed, heard the dispatches, and gave instruc- 
tions for the letters which were to be written. By 
the persons who attended him, it was stated, that 
even in this condition his mind displayed a consider- 
able portion of its original force.^ Without remind- 
ing ourselves of the partiality of these reporters, and 
going so far as to admit the possibility of the forqp 
which is spoken of, tve cannot help seeing that it 
could exert itself on those subjects only with which 
the mind was already familiar. Where was the 
strength to perform the process of fresh ifiquiry ; to 
collect, and to fix in the mind the knowledge neces- 
sary to lay the basis of action in a state of things to 
a great degree new ? 

The duties and rank of Supreme Ruler devolved, 
of course, on Sir George Barlow, a civil servant of 
the Company, who had ascended with reputation 
through the several gradatiorjs of office, to the dignity 
of senior member of the Supreme C^ouncil, when LoM 
Cornwallis expired. The new Governor-General lost 
no time in making reply to the representation which 
the Coramander-ifl-Chief had addressed to Lord Corn- 

' Papers, (1800) ut supra, No. 11, p. 5 — 13 ; No. 17 ; and N(^ 23, 
p. 3 and 4. , 
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Sir George Barlow, Governor-General, 

BOOK VI. wallis, immediately before his death. He stated his 

Chap. 13. jesolution to adhere to the plan of his predecessor, 
1805. in “ abandonii:^’ all connection with the petty states, . 
and, generally, with the territories to the westward 
of the Jumna.” “ This resolution,” he added, “ is 
founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the provisions 
of the legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors ; but also upon my conviction 
of their expediency, with a view to the permanent 
establishment of the Britisli interests in India.” 

1. With respect to the security, which, in the 
opinion of the Commandcr-in-Chief, would be sacri- 
ficed to this policy, Sir George observed, that it was 
the declared resolution even of Marquis Wellesley, 
“ to render, generally, the Jumna the boundary of the 
British possessions north of Bundelcund, retaining 
such posts, and such an extent of country on the right 
bank of that river, as might appear to be necessary 
for the purposes of effectual defence.” The security 
of the British empire, must, he said, be derived from 
one or other of two sources ; either, first, from estab- 
lishing a controlling power over all the states of 
India ; or, secondly^ from the contentions and wars, 
sure to prevail among those states, if left to them- 
selves, combined with efficient measures of defence 
on the part of the British government itself. tVith 
regard to the first of these, sources, “ such a system 
of control,” he obscrvtd, must, in its nature, be 
progressive, and must ultimately tend to a system of 
universal dominion.” After this important observa- 
tion, bearing so directly on Lord Wellesley’s favourite 
scheme of subsidiary alliance, he‘ added, “ It must 
be obvious to your Lordship, that the prosecution of 
tins system is inconsistent, not qply with the provi- 
-sions of the legislature, but with the general principles 
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of policy which this government has uniformly pro- BOOK vi. 
fessed to maintain.” The line of the Jumna, he 
thought, might be rendered an effectual harrier against 1805, 
predatory incursions, or serious attack, by forming a 
chain of military posts on the banks of that river, 
from Calpee to the northern extremity of the British 
frontier, and retaining, for that purpose, upon the 
right bank of the Jumna, through the whole of that 
extent, a track of land, not exceeding, generally, 
eight or ten miles in breadth, subject to the operation 
of the British laws. 

2. To show that the faith was not binding which 
the British had pledged for the protection of various 
chiefs, the Governor-General employed the following 
argument : That the British government was not 
bound to keep in its own possession the territory in 
which these chiefs were situated, or on which they 
were dependent : And if it sun-endered the territorju 
it dissolved the engagement which it had formed to 
protect them. Those particular persons, to whom 
pecuniary or territorial assignments had been pro- 
mised, might he provided for byjaghires, in the terri- 
tory held on the right bank of the Junfna.^ • 

Early in the month of September, Holkar, with the 
main body of his army, moved from Ajmere, in a 
north-westerly direction, toward the country of the 
Seiks. He entered the Shekaotee, with abont twelve 
thousand liorse, a small Ijody of ill-equipped infantry, 
and qbout thirty guns, of 'various calibres, most 
of them unfit for service. Skirting the country bf 
the Bajah of Macherry, and the province of Re- 
warree, he proceeded to Dadree ; where he left his 
infentry, guns, anfl about a thousand horse, under one 
of his chiefs. This chief, in conjunction with the 

• Letter of Sit George barlow, dated on the svfei neaj Chunar, 20th 
Oct. 1805 j Papers, ut supra, No. 18, p. 5— t. • 
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BOOK VI. Rajah of Neemrana, one of the districts to the 

Chap, la. of Delhi, ceded to the British government 

1805, by the treaty ••of peace with Scindia, proceeded to^ 
ravage the British territories. Ilolkar himself, with 
the main body of his cavalry, proceeded towards 
Fatila, giving out his expectation of being joined by 
the chiefs of the Seifcs, and even by the King of 
Caubul. The Commander-in-Chief took measures, 
with his usual promptitude, for not only defeating the 
schemes of the enemy, but rendering the desperate 
enterprise in which he had now engaged, the means 
of his speedy destruction. A force, consisting of 
three battalions and eight companies of native in- 
fantry, eight six-pounders, and two corps, exceeding 
two thousand, of irregular horse, with four galloper 
guns, was appointed to take up a position at Ner- 
noul. Another force, consisting of three battalions 
of regular, and three of irregular, native infantry, 
with two thousand of the best irregular horse, was 
sent to Rewarree, where, aided by the troops of the 
RajaJi of Macherry, it would maintain tranquillity, 
cut otr the communication of the enemy witli Ajmere 
and JMalwa, and prevent him from retreating in the 
route by whicli he advanced. IMaJor-Gencral .Tones, 
with the army under his command, received orders 
to advance towards the Shekaotee, witii a view to 
secure the defeat of the enemy’s infantry, and the 
capture of his guns; a loss whicli would not only 
sink his reputation, buttdoprive him of the means of 
subsisting his cavalry during the peiiod of the rains. 
And the Commander-in-Chief, with the cavalry of 
the army, and a small reserve of infantry, proceeded 
from Muttra, about the middle of^October, to give 
chase to Holkar himself, in whateiier direction he 
jni^it proceed.^, ^ 

< Pepers, ut supra, No. 11, p, 15 : and No. S5, p. 19, 20. 
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In the mean time, the negotiation between the BOOK vi. 
British government and Scindia was conducted, under 
.the auspices of Lord Lake, on the part of Scindia, by isos. 
Sloonshee Kavel Nyne, on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, the poli- 
tical agent of the Governor-General in the British 
camp. On tlie 23d of November, the treaty was 
concluded and signed. Of defensive, or any other, 
alliance, the name was not introduced. Of the treaty 
of peace, concluded through General Wellesley at 
Surjee Anjengaum, every part was to remain in 
force, except so much as should be altered by the 
present agreement. Gualior, and the greatest part 
of Gohud, were ceded ; not, however, as due by the 
preceding treaty, but from considerations of friend- 
ship. The river Chumbul, as affording a distinct line 
of demarcation, was declared to be the boundary 
between the two states. Scindia renounced the jag- 
hires and pensions, as well as the districts held as 
private property, for which provision in his favour 
was made in the preceding treaty. The British go- 
vernment agreed to allow to himself, pei^ionally, an 
annual pension of four lacs of rupees,; and to assign 
jaghires to Ids wife and daughter, the first of tw'o 
lacs, the second of one lac of rupees, per annum, in 
the British tendtories in Hindostan. It also en- 
gaged to enter into no treaties with the Rajahs of 
Oudeporc, .Jodcporc, Kotali, and otlier chiefs, the 
tributaries of Scindia, in JMjlwa, TRcwaror Itlerwar; 
and to interfere in no respect rt'ith the conquests 
made by Scindia from the Holkar family, between 
the rivers 'J''aptee and Chumbul. The British go- 
vernment, high ''and mighty, held it fitting to insert 
an article in , the treaty of peace, binding the 
Mahai'aja never to admit Siijee Rao G^tka 
into his service or councils. " This article^’ 
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BOOK VI. says Colonel Malcolm, " was a complete vindication 
Chap. 13. jnguited honour.” Truckling to the master, 

1805. you struck a blow at the servant, who, in no possible ^ 
shape, was responsible to you; and this you were 
pleased to consider as a vin^cation of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Governor-General 
to impose upon the British government the obli- 
gation of protecting the states and chieftains, north 
of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the Jumna, he in- 
sisted that two declaratory articles should be an- 
nexed, by which that inconvenience might be wholly 
avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded the sig- 
nature of this treaty. Lord Lake was marching in 
pursuit of Holkar. That chieftain, from the day on 
which the British General took the field, continued 
merely to fly before him. Totally disappointed in 
his hopes of assistance from the Seik chiefs, and re- 
duced at last to the extremity of distress, he sent 
agents, with an application for peace, to the British 
camp. As the British commander had instructions 
to grant terms far more favourable than the enemy 
had any reasomto expect, the negotiation was speedily 
terminated ; and on the 24th of December, 1805, 
a treaty was signed at Raipoor Ghaut, on the banks 
of the river Beah, the ancient Hyphasis, to which 
Holkar had carried his flight. By this treaty, Holkar 
, renounced all his rights to every place on the northern 
side of the Chumbul ; ail his claims on Roonab, and 
Bundelcund, and upon the British government, or its 
allies ; and agreed not to entertain Europeans in his 
service, without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. On these conditions, he was^allowed to return 
to his own dominions ; but by a route prescribed, 
and'without injuring the territory ^f the British go- 
vernment, or its alh'es. The British government, on 
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the other hand, agreed, not to interfere with any of BOOK VI. 
the possessions or dependancies of Holkar, south of 
^the Chumbul ; and to restore the forts^and territories isos, 
captured by the British forces on the southern side 
of the rivers Taptee and Godavery. An article was 
inserted, by which Holkar was bound never to admit. 

Sirjee Kao Gautka into his council or service. This 
article, however, as well as the correspondent article 
in the treaty ivith Scindia, were, after a few months, 
annulled, in consequence of a report that Sirjee Kao 
Gautka was about to join Holkar. In such a case, 
those articles might have created an embarrassment ; 

“ which, agreeably,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to the 
policy of that day, it ivas deemed prudent to avoid.” 

Sir George Barlow made an alteration in this 
treaty, as he did in that with Scindia, which was sent 
to him for confirmation. The territories of Holkar, 
north of the Chumbul, would involve the British 
government in expense and trouble, either to gua- 
rantee or to keep them : He, therefore, annexed a 
clause, for leaving them to Holkar. 

Acting upon his determination to break’ loose from 
the engagements, formed v'ith the minor states and 
chieftains, betAvecn the hlahratta frontier and the 
Dooab, the Governor-General disregarded the remon- 
strances V, Inch were made by the Commander-in- 
Chief, in favour, more especially, of the Rajah of 
Boondee, and the Rajah of .Tyepore. Lord Lake 
represented, tliat the distric* of Boondee, though not 
material in point of extent, was highly important,"* as 
commanding a principal pass into the northern pro- 
vinces of the British empire ; that the Rajah, steady 
in his friendship,' and eminent for his services to the 
British governimeiit, had excited the utmost rage of 
Holkar, to whom^he was tributary,, by the gre3t aid 
which he had rendered to Colonel Monson, during 
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BOOK VI. his retreat; and that neither justice, nor honour, al- 

Chai’. 13. jj |je delivered over to the vengeance of 

J805. his barbarous t foe. The resolution of the Governor-^ 
General remained unchangeable, and by the article 
which he annexed to the treaty with Holkar, that 
chief was set free to do what he would with the 
Rajah of Boondee. 

The Rajah of Jyepore had entered into the system 
of defensive alliance with the British state, at an 
early period of the war with Scindia ; but, for a 
time, showed himself little disposed to be of any ad- 
vantage ; and Cornwallis, by a letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 3d of August, had directed 
the alliance to be treated as dissolved. At that time, 
however, the united armies of Scindia and Holkar 
were on the frontiers of Jyepore, and the Bombay 
army, which had marched to a place not far from 
Ae capital, was drawing most of its supplies from 
the territories of the Rajah. In these circumstances, 
Lord Lake, before the receipt of the letter of Lord 
Cornwallis, had encouraged the Rajah to found a 
claim for British protection on the services which it 
was now in bis power to render. He had also pre- 
vailed upon Lord Cornwallis to suspend the disso- 
lution of the alliance. When Holkar, durine: the 
month of October, passed to the north in the direc- 
tion of Jyepore, Lord Lake had exhorted the Rcjnh 
to disciiargc the duties of a faithful ally, under assu- 
rances of British protection ; the Rajah, on liis pari, 
had joined the Bombay army under General Jones, 
and, by his aid, and the supplies derived from his 
country, had enabled that General to maintain a po- 
sition of the greatest importance tw the operations of 
the war; and if, according to expectation, Holkar 
had» retreated in that direction, no doubt was enter- 
tained that effective assistance would have been re- 
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ceived from the troops of the Rajah. In the opinion, BOOK VI. 
therefore, of the Commander-in-Chief, the Rajah of 
.Jyepore, who was exposed to a speedy attack from 1805 . 
both Scindia and Ilolkar, the moment that British 
protection was withdrawn, could not be left exposed 
to their rapacity and vengeance, without a stain upon 
the British name. These expostulations altered not 
the resolutions of Sir George Barlow, who considered 
the obligations of tlie British government as dissolved 
by the early appertrances of disaffection on the part 
of the Rajah, and not restored by his subsequent de- 
serts. He would not even listen to the Commander- 
in-Chief, requesting that he would defer the renun- 
ciation of the alliance till the time when Holkar, who 
was pledged by the treaty to return immediately to 
his dominions, should have passed the territories of 
the Rajah. On the contrary, be directed that the 
renunciation sliould be immediately declared, le^t 
Holkar, in passing, sliould commit excesses, which, 
otherwise, it would be necessary for the British go- 
vernment to resent. Lord Lake was afterwards 
compelled to receive the bitter reproaches of the 
Rajah, through the mouth of one cf his agents, -at 
Delhi. 

Regarding the treaties wich the Rajahs of ]\Ia- 
cherry and Bhurtpore, as still imposing obligations 
upon the British government, the Governor-General ““ 
directed the Coinmander-in-Chief to enter into a 
negotiation M'ith them ; and lo offer them considerable 
accessions of territory as a return for tlieir consem* to 
the dissolution of the alliance. But Lake, appre- 
hending that even the rumour of any such intention 
on the part of the British government would again 
set loose the powers of uproar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in 
such alarming colours, that Sii’ deorgfe, though [le 
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BOOK VI. declared his resolution unchanged, disclaimed any 
Chap. 13 . j0girg fgj. precipitation; and tlio Rajahs of Bhurt- 
1805 . pore and Maaherry, with the cliiefs in their vicinity,^ 
were not, at that time, deprived of the protection of 
the British power.^ 

It remains, that the finanical results of the opera- 
tions of government from the close of the first admi- 
nistration of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the present 
remarkable era, should now be adduced. As regards 
the British nation, it is in these results that the good 
or evil of its operations in India is wholly to be found. 
If India affords a surplus revenue which can be sent 
to England, thus far is India beneficial to England. 
If the revenue of India is not equal to the expense of 
governing India, then is India a burthen and a drain 
to England. This is only an application of the prin- 
ciple, according to which the advantage or disad- 
yantage of new territory, in general, is to be esti- 
mated. If the new territory increases the revenue 
more than the charges, it is advantageous ; if it in- 
creases the charges in proportion to the I’evenue, it is 
hurtful. It is also to be observed, that the interest 
and redempticn of the money expended in making 
the acquisition must be taken into the account. If it 
has been made by a war, for example ; the whole ex- 
pense of the war must be taken into the account. 
And the new territory must increase the revenue be- 
yond the charges in a degree adequate to the interest 
and redemption of the whole sum expended in the war, 
otherwise the acquisition is a positive loss. If the 

’ Collection of Treaties in India (published 1812), p. 290 — 297. 
Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 400 — 436. On the negotiation of the new treaties 
with Scindia and Holkar, and on the discussions relative to the disso- 
lution of the alliance with the minor states, the o^ial documents, which 
havet^et been printed, furnish scanty information. The supply atforded 
by Sir John Malcolm-is peculiarly authentic, us he was the negotiator 
and agent, through whom almost every thing was transacted. 
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surplus of the revenue were the same after the acqui- book vl 
sition as before, the whole expense of the war would 
^be lost ; the nation would not be the iricher for the isos, 
acquisition, but the poorer ; it would have been its 
wisdom to have abstained from the war, and to rest 
contented with the territory which it possessed. If 
the revenue, after the acquisition, is lessened in pro- 
portion to the charge ; if the surplus of the revenue is 
diminished, or the deficit enlarged ; in that case, the 
loss is not confined to that of the whole expense of 
the war ; it is all that, and more; it is the expense of 
the war, added to the sum by which the balance of 
the annual receipt and expenditure is deteriorated. 

With this principle in view, the following state- 
ments will require but little explanation. 

In the year 1793-4, the revenues in India amount- 
ed to 8,276,770/.; the whole of the charges, includ- 
ing supplies to the outlying settlements, and the 
interest of debts, amounted to 6,633,951/. There 
was consequently a surplus of revenue to the amount 
of 1,642,819/. 

But this favourable appearance was the result of 
merely temporary causes ; for in the course of foar 
years, though years of peace, and with an economical 
ruler, it gradually vanished ; and in the year 1797-8, 
when the administration of Marquis Wellesley com- 
menced, there was a deficit of revenue, or a surplus 
of charge. The revenues amounted to 8,059,880/. ; 
the charges and interest to €,178,626/. ; surpassing 
the revenues by 118,746/. 

The evil was prodigiously increased by the admi- 
nistration of Marquis Wellesley; after all the sub- 
sidies which he obtained, and all the territory which 
he added to the British dominions. In the year 
1805-6, in' which he closed his adipinistration,* the 
revenues amounted to 15,403,409/. ; charges and in» 
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BOOKVi. tcrest to 17,673,017/.; leaving a surplus of charge 
equal to 3,368,608/. ^ 

1805. Such, at the three different periods under com- ^ 
parison, was the state of the government of India, 
in respect to income and expenditure. Let us con- 
sider what was the condition of the Company at the 
same three periods in resi)cct to debts both at home 
and in India. In 1793, the debts, both at intere.st 
and floating, as they appear upon the face of the 
Company’s accounts, were, in England, 7,991,078/.;“ 
in India 7,971,66.3/.; total 15,963,743/. In 1797, 
the debts in England were 7,916,459/.; io India 
9,142,733/. ; total 17,059,192/. In J805, they were 
6,013,196/. in England, and 35,636,631/. in India, 
in all 31,638,837/. 

In estimating the finanical condition of a great 
government, the annual receipt, as compared with 
t^e annual expenditure, and the debt, where debt 
is incurred, are the only circumstances, usually, which 
are taken into reckoning, and make up the account. 
The goods and effects in hand, which are necessary 
for the imifiediate movements of the machine, and in 
the course of immediate consumption, justly go for 
nothing ; since if any part of them is taken away it 
must be immediately replaced, and cannot form a 


> The following is a table of the particulars : 



Revonuei. 

Charges. 

Net Revenue. 

1793-4 

£8,976,770 

£^066,924 

£2,909,846 

479T-8 

8,059,88». 

7,411,401 

618,479 

1805-6 

15,403,409 

15,561,328 

157,919 net cliarge, 


euppllM to 

Out SettlemGHts. 

Interest on 

Debts. 

Surplus Surplus 

Revenue. Charge. 

1793-4 

£40,822 

£526,205 £l,64*i819 £ — 

1797-8 

163,299 

603,926 

118,746 

1805-6 

950,599 

1,860,090 

• 9,968,608 


* 2,992,440f. being deducted, viz. the E^t India Annuities trans- 
ferred to the Bank. Eourth Eeport, 1810, p. 450. 
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part of a fund available to any other purpose, with- BOOK VT. 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal de- 

' 1805 . 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East 
India Company has availed itself of its mercantile 
capacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of 
assets, as a compensation for its debts. This, how- 
ever, is ol)jectionable, on a second account ; because, 
according to tlie mode in which this statement is 
framed, it may exhibit at pleasure, either a great 
or a small amount. Some of the principal articles 
have hardly any marketable value ; could produce 
little, if the Company were left to dispose of them 
to the best advantage ; yet the rulei’s of the Com- 
pany assign to them any value which seems best cal- 
culated to answer their designs. Houses, for exam- 
ple, warehouses, forts, and other buildings, with their 
furniture, constitute a large article ; set do«-n at s(i- 
veral times the value proi)ably at which they would 
sell. Debts due to the Company, and arrears of 
tribute, form another material ingredient ; of which • 
a great proportion is past recovery. A sjpecimen of 
the mode, in which the account of assets is made up, 
may be seen in the following fact : that 1,733,328/., 
as due by the public for the expedition to Egypt, 
was continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated in England ; 
and upwards of 2,000,000/. due to the Company by 
the Nabob of Arcot, and llajali of Tanjore, is con- 
tinued’ in the Madras accounts as an asset, though 
virtually remitted and extinguished upon assuming 
the territory of the Carnatic.' 

The account oDassets, therefore, exhibited by the 
East India Conyiany, deserves very little regard, in 

‘ See the Third Report /if the Committee, 1810, p. 368, and Appen- 
dix, No. 3. • 
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BOOK VI. forming an estimate of the financial situation of the 
^ govermiieut of India. Being, however, uniformly ad- 

1805 . duced, as an .article of importance in the Company’s 
accounts, its presence is thus rendered necessary here. 
As the Committee of the House of Commons, formed 
in 1810, instituted a comparison between the ac- 
count of assets and debts, for the period of 1793, 
and the latest period to which their inquiries could 
extend, there will be an advantage in taking the 
same periods for the subject of that view of the assets 
which is here required. That Committee entered 
into a slight examination of the statement exhibited 
by the East India Company of assets in India, and 
by making certain large, though far from sufficient 
deductions, reduced the amount of it nearly one half. 
Unhappily they did not carry even the same degree 
of scrutiny into the statement of assets at home, and 
Jtook it pretty nearly as made up by the Company. 
According to their adjustments the balance is ex- 
hibited thus : 


Delta, 1792-3. 

Home £7,991,078 ' 

India .... 7,992,548 


Assets, 179S-3. 

Home £9,740,832 

India .... 3,800,838 


Total debts 15,983,626 Total assets 13,541,670 
13,541,670 

£2,441,956^^ the amount by which at the 
* *• first period the debts ex- 

ceeded the supposed as- 
sets. 


‘ The difference between tills and the debt f()p that year, as stated in 
theai!ccounts, arises from the sum of 3,992,440/. East India Annuities 
transferred to the ^anb, excluded 'jy the «Pommittee from the Coin- 
•piiny’s accounts. 
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Debts, ] 809-10. 

Home 10,357,088 

India 28,897,742 

j 


Assets, 1809-10. BOOK VI. 

Home. . . . 14,504,944 Ohap. is. 
India...,. 12,222,010 ^gos. 


39,254,830 

30,660,119 

£8,594,711 
the amount by which at 
the second period the 
debts exceeded the sup- 
posed assets.'^ 


26,7261,954 
Add sundries 
as per note ’ 3,933,1.^5 

£30,660,5l19 


To this sum is to be added 2,027,295/., not deriy^ 
from any intrinsic source either at home or abyoa^, 
but subscribed in England in 1793, and 1794„f9r 
the addition of one million which the Company yras 
empowered to make to its capital by the new charter 
of 1793. 

The whole of the moneys which have passed into 
the Company’s treasury for capital stock, amounts to 
the sum of 7,780,000/. This remains to be added 
to the debtor side of its account. T^he total, thep, 
of the sums on the debtor side of the account at the 
period in question, viz. the year 1809-10, was 
47,034,830/., surpassing the whole of its assets by 
the sum of 16,374,711/. 


• Goods anti Stores in India in 1810, bought in Eng- 
land, not included in the account of asse/s 

Balance in favour of the Company at Chinn, m 1810. . 

Ditto at St. Helena 

Ditto Prince of Wales Island 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope 


4:2,249,560 

1,306,606 

147,628 

215,786 

14,085 


,, To be added to amount of assets ^3, 933, 165 


> For the above stabynents, see Third Rcpsrt, ut^ supra, p. 3M ; 
Fourth Report, ut supra, p. 450. » 

2 N 2 
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BOOK VI. Upon the statements by which was exhibited the 
Chap. 13- gujujcial condition of the Company at the close of the 
1805. adininistration.of Marquis Wellesley, it may be justly^ 
remarked, that the expenditure at that time was an 
expenditure of war, and that the ratio between the 
ordinary revenues, and a war expenditure, affords 
not a just view of the finanical effects which his ad- 
ministration produced. 

Let us take the statements for 1808-9, the last of 
the years for which we have the aid of the Committee 
of 1810, in unravelling the confusion, and removing 
the obscurity, of the Company’s accounts. The go- 
vernment of India had at this time enjoyed three 
years of uninterrupted peace ; when the finanical ef- 
fects of the administration which closed in 1805 may 
be supposed to be sufiiciently ascertained. In that 
year the revenues amounted to 15,525,055/. ; the 
charges, including supplies to out-lying settlements, 
and the interest of debts, amounted to 15,551,097/.; 
constituting a surplus of charge to the amount of 
26,042/. This was a great reduction from 0,268,608/., 
the excess of charge in 1805 ; it was even somewhat 
less than 118j/r46/., the excess of charge in 1798; 
but far was this from being a state of receipt ade- 
quate to pay the interest and redeem the capital of 
that enormous sum expended by the wars to which 
the administration of Marquis Wellesley had given 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of 
the accounts were, in Ei^land 10,357,088/. in 1810; 
in ‘India 30,876,7^58/. in 1809, which was the last 
year of which the Committee had received the ac- 
counts. The sum of debts was therefore 41,233,876/. ; 
being an addition to the sum of the* debts existing in 
1805, of little less than 10,000,000/.. 

c. ^ ® 

^ ' Sec the second and fourth Reports of the Coimnittee of 1810. 
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Among the accounts from the East India Company book vl 
which are annually presented to Parliament, is an ac- 
, count entitled stock by computation. This consists of isoS. 
the debts of the Company, including every acknow- 
ledged claim, on the one side; of the whole of their 
disposable effects, on the other. On the credit side of 
this account is placed all the property which has been 
already spoken of under the name of assets, except.- 
ing the greater part of what stands under the name 
of dead stock, and has little real, though set down 
by the Company at a great imaginary value, fixed at 
the pleasure of those who determine the shape of the 
accounts. The Committee of 1810 have given the 
results which this document presents. 

On the 1st of March, 1793, the debts were less 
than the effects ; in other words, there was a balance in 
favour of the concern, to the amount of 1,956,866/. 

On the 1st of March, 1810, the debts were greater 
than the effects ; in other words, there was a balance 
against the concern, to the amount of 6,025,505/. 

This constitutes a deterioration during the inter- 
mediate period, amounting to 7,982, 371/i To this 
the same Committee of 1810 add the naoney raised f»r 
capital stock in 1793 and 1794 ; and after some other 
adjustments exhibit the deterioration in those seven- 
teen years at 11,062,591/.^ 

To the balance of 6,025,505/. against the Com- 
pany in 1810 arc to be added the sums received for 
capital stock, amounting as, above to 7,780,000/. ; 
exhibiting on the debit side of the Company s account, 
a balance of 13,805,505/. ; in other words, an amount 
to that extent, of legitimate claims, which there is 
nothing whatsoever in the shape of property to meet. 

As the operations of the Company are two-fold, 

' fourth Koport,ut supra, p. 461. • 
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those of government and those of commerce, it is a 
question whether the unfavourable result which ap- 
pears on the icomparison of the accounts of stock in^ 
the year 1793s and 1810, was‘ produced by the 
government, or the commerce. This question the 
Committee in 1810 make an attempt to answer. 
Beside the charges which clearly belong to the go- 
vernment, and those which clearly belong to the 
commerce, there are some, of which it is doubtful 
whether they belong to the government or the com- 
merce. The charges which the Committee represent 
as clearly belonging to the government exceed the 
receipts by 6,364,931/. Besides this amount there 
is a sum of 6,875,350/., which they represent as 
doubtful, whether it belongs to the government or 
the commerce. This constitutes an unfavourable 
balance, to the amount of 13,240,281/. Exclusive of 
tjjese doubtful charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or, the commercial transactions 
of the period, to the amount of 14,676,817/. 
Out of this was paid the dividends upon stock, and 
the interest upon debt in England, amounting to 
12,51 5,284/. ; aafter which remained a surplus, in aid 
of government, to the amount of 2,164,533/. ; reduc- 
ing the unfavourable balance of 13,240,281/. as above, 
to 110,758, the net deterioration of the period.* 

The Committee exhibited an account which was in- 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not including China), during the period of seven- 
tefen years from 1793 to 1810. During that period the 
value of property sent by England to India is stated 
at 43,808,341/. ; the value received by England from 
India is stated at 42,178,640/. England therefore 
lost 1,629,701/.=* 

' Fourth Report ut bupra, p. S62. App. No. 51. 

’ Third Report, ut iiupra, p. 373. 
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We have a statement by the Court of Directoi'S, BOOK vi. 
which supplies the omission of China. In the year ’ 

^ 1808, the financial distresses of the Company com- 1805. 
pelled the Directors to apply to parliament for relief. 

To lay a ground for the application they submitted 
an exposition of the state of the Company’s finances 
at home and abroad. In this exposition is contained 
a statement of the sums disbursed in England on 
account of India and Cliina, and of aU the property 
received from them in return, beginning with the 
year 1797-8, and ending with the year 1806-7. 

During that interval, England sent to India and 
China, value more than it received from them, to the 
amount of 5,691,619/.' 

The peace which terminated the war with the 
Mahrattas, a few months after the period of Lord 

f 

‘ The passage in the exposition itself, p. 7, requires to be seen. 

‘ The company have long been in the habit of paying in England poli- 
tical charges strictly appertaining to tlte territory. For these cboJ'g®® 
he Company never have credit in the Indian accounts. The large 
supplies of stores, and part cvon of the ^jods, sent out annually by the 
Company to India, are intended for political purposes, hnd the whole 
amount of them should he brought in India to the ^credit of the Home 
concern from tlie time tliey are shipped; but the practice has been to 
credit the Company for them only as they were taken out from the 
Indian warehouses for use, and no losses of such articles in the way 
outwards or in India, have ever been brought to the credit of Loudon 
at all. Moreover, it is e\ ident from what has been already staled in tins 
exposition, that tlie supplies of goods and bullion from England have 
at times at least exceeded the returns in the same period. The only way 
therefore to come to an accurate conclusion, is to state all that England 
has rer/sived from India and China; add sent to or paid for India and 
China in any given period, and thenco to strike the balance. SucTi a 
statement is exhibited in the accompanying paper, No. 5, which beguis 
with the year 1797-8, and ends with the year 1806-7. On the one side 
this statement shows all that has been sent to India and China in goods, 
stores, and bullion, and all tliat has been paid for bills drawn from 
thence or for political charges attacbii^to the Indian territory; and on 
the other side, the statement sliowsaU that has been sent from Iqjjia and 
China in goods and bills and all payments receiveiihere from governmeiu, 
or payments made in India for commercial charges, am? also for any loss 
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• Wellesley’s administration, is tlie last great epoch, in 
the series of British transactions in India. With 
regard to subsequent events, the official papers, and 
other sources of information, are not sufficiently at 
command. Here, therefore, it is necessary that, for 
the present, this History should close. 

that has occurred in English exports sold there. India and China are not 
debited for goods lost in the way thither, and they are credited for goods 
sent thence which have been captured or lost on the passage home. 
After all these allowances and adjustments, which, according to the best 
knowledge of the Court, comprehend every thing the account ought to 
contain, the balance is in favour of England, or of the Company at 
borne 5,691,6891. If it be asked from what funds at home the Com- 
pany have been able to bring India so largely indebted 1 the answer is 
obvious ; from the increase of their capital stock and bonded debt, and 
from the considerable temporary credits they always have for investments 
outward. From this account it is clear, that of the sum ofl9 millions of 
debt contracted in India since the year 1798-9 down to the year 1807-8, 
England, or the Company in its commercial capacity, is justly chargeable 
with no part, and that, on the contrary, India has in that period become 
largely i^ebted to England.” 

C 


THE END. 


C. Baldwin, Pilnta, 
Wtw Bridge-sbreet, LondoB. 
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Abbas, Persian Shah, conquers Can* 
dahar, Vol. II. 331. 

Abbas, the Second, declares hostilities 
against Aurungxebe, for omitting a 
title in addressing him, 355. Dies, 
before his projects are carried into 
effect, 357. 

Abdalla, Usbeck, hisrovolt, IT. 301. 

Abdallees. See Ahmed Abdalla, their 
founder. 

Abdoolla, Cojah, appointed to the go* 
rernment of Carnatio, but poisoned 
before he takes possession, III. 38. 

Abdoolla Kahn, Sevd, Governor of 
Allahabad. Sec Ifussun. 

Abercromby, General, Governor of 
Bombay, takes tbc field and subdues 
Cannanore, V. SgO. Ascends the 
Ghauts from Malabar, 333. Marches 
on Seringapatam, 353. Joins Lord 
Cornwallis there, 375. 

Abington, Major, his defence of Telli- 
cherry. III. 204. 

Ablution, nature of, as performed by 
the Brahmens, I. 434. 

Aboabs, species of retenne impost, abo- 
lished, III. 465. 

Abstract ideas, personification and wor- 
ship of, 1. 336. Formed at a very 
early period of society, II. 70. 

Abu Becker, killed after a reign of 
eighteen months, II. 268. 

Abyssinian horse, two thousand con- 
stantly attendant on th^ person of 
Hyder Ali, IV. 152. 

Accounts, East India Coipinitle of, its 
functions. III. 6. 

Accusations, said, by Mr. Lmv, if not 
proved, to be calumnies, v. 134. 

Acosta, on the tenure of laud in India, 

VOL. VI. 


quoted, I. 25g, note. On the im- 
mense stones in the buildings of the 
Incas, II. 8, note. On the Indian 
mode of watering land, 27, note. On 
the skill of the natives of Mexico and 
Peru in the use of their rude tools, 
QQ. On the cure of the Mexicans 
in the instruction of their youth, 
106, note. 

Adad, title of the chief of the Assyrian 
deities, held by ten kings in succes- 
sion, I. 336, note. 

Addison, story by, of a German doctor 
mistaking a qnairy for a subterranean 
palace, II. 5, note. 

Adulation, proneness of the Hindus to, 
1. 401. Amusing instances of, ibid, 
note. 

Adultery, hedd by the Hindu lawgivers 
as the greatest of crimes, 1. 232. 

Afghauns, their temperate modes of liv- 
ing and great bodily strength, I. 413, 
note. Their subtleness in meta- 
physics, II. 70. Originally moun- 
taineers of Gaur, 227. Their dyiflB^ 
ties, 230, 24y. Proclaim one of their 
tribe king of India from his persona^ 
resemblance to Sultan Suja, 368. 
Their, chiefs treacherously jiurdered 
at an entertainment given by the 
Governor of Peshawir, ibid. Invade 
Persia, and are driven out of it again, 
Sgg. Nearly extirminated by Nadir, 
400. Join the Bohillas and take 
Rohilcund, 410. Their character as 
soldiers of fortune, III. 97. Their 
territories, VI. 154. Hwmour of an 
invasion, of India by the king of, 
ibid. 

Africans. See Park, Mongo. 
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Agatfaarchides, his account of the im- 
mense nches of thctsabianSj II. I83j 
note. 

Agra, subdneci by Scinclia^ V la. 

Agriculture^ progress of the Hindus in, 
II. 22. Skill of the Peruvians in, 
20, note. Duties of, niede bj Zo- 
roaster a part of his religion, ibid, 
note. Chineve agriculture, igs. 

Agnetv, Colonel, one of a diplomatic 
committee, empowered to act in the 
war with Tippoo Saih, VI. 102 

Ahmed Abdallee, Afghaim cmef, and 
founder of the Abdallces, account 
of, II. 407. After other exploits 
takes Lahore and plunders Sirhnid, 
408 Ills caiecr stopped by the ex- 
plosion of a magaxine of locketsand 
ainmiinitinn, 4og Ai eiiges the cause 
ot the mother ol Mecr Muniioo, and 
takes Delhi, 4l0. Opposed by the 
.beiks and Malirattis loses his pro- 
vinces ot Lahoie and Multin, HQ 
Deleats in two bittles and iicarlv 
destroys, the Mahratu aim), 120 
Pkices Ahc Oohur on the tin one ol 
Delhi and retires to Cabul, 422. Fur- 
thei ..'cntion of. III. lot), lOl, oflO 

Ahmed, Deccan sovereign, reign of, 
II. 307- 

Ahmed Khan Biingusli, thief of Fur- 
nickabid, joins the party of &a/ee ad 
Ditn, II 417- 

Ahmtd, Ilodgcc, account of. III J3(). 

akhmed Shah, succeeds his father. AJa- 
hoiiied Shah, II 4ng. His leign 
chiefly occupied by llic incursions of 
the Uohillas and Abdallee AIgh luns, 
410. Ills person seized by his Vi7ir, i 
and a so.i of Jchandei set up in ins > 
stead, 414. | 

Ahmedabad, taken bv Cioddard, IV. i 
47, 48 

Ahmedabad Bcdci, kiii'’iIoni in Dec- 
can, founded by Ami er Peieed, 1,. 
310 

Ahnicdnupger, formed into a province 
of the Mogul empire, H 311. Di- 
vision of its soveicignly betsseen 
Alallck Umber and Ilajoo Minnann, 
. 027 . Fort of, taken by General U'cl- 
leslc},VI 427 . 

Ajeet bing-Jbrms an alliance with Jej- 
sing, anti slackens in obedience to 
Shah Aulum, II -a77 Being invited 
tn court to act against the Seyd bro- 
thers, jOlQS their parly, 391- 


Akiiar, the first who coined gold and 
silver for circulation in India, H. 
18J. Account of his early years, 
294. His geneious treatment of a 
captive Vizir, 297. Instances of his 
generous conduct after ascending the 
tliiunc, 2i)g. llebellions with which 
he had to contend, 301. Bcrar ceded 
to him, 310 Adds Ahmednugser to 
his empire, Jll. His death, 312 

Aklnr, joungest son of Aiirung/ehc, 
intentions of his father to iinke him 
Ills successor, H. 3 >0. Heiolt', tlbi). 
Departs from the Alahratta country 
for Pcrsi.i, 171. 

Alec Oolinr, for an as] him against C.i- 
zec ad Dicii, betakes himself to the 
llnglish in Bengal, H. 417. 

Alexander, h.s expedition not known 
to the Hindus, 1. I4a, His conquests 
in India, II. 208. 

Algebra, Hindu knowledge of, denied 
from the Greeks, II. 123, 120, note 
Sanscrect Algebra. See Colcbrookc 

Algebraic signs, question of ihcir origin 
examined, H 100. 

All Jab, son of Nizam Ah, his reiolt, 
VI 31. 

Ah Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
nowet of the Rohillas, account of, 
Jl. 405. Di.tricts under his autho- 
rity, 407. Dies, 409. 

All Alirza Alahomed, account of. 111. 
159. 

Ahverdi Khan, his early exploits 111 
Bahar and Bengal, HI. 140 Ills 
intrepid attack of the Alahrattas, and 
glorious retreat, 142. Drives the 
Alahrattas several times fromlus du- 
niinions, ibid Dies at an advanced 
age, 1 la. Policy of his conduct 111 
quelling rebellion, 338. 

ADi, nepbevv of I'ero/e, Ills first 1111 a- 
'lon ol Deccin, II 2 j 1. Alnidcis 
or iinpi Isons nearlv llie whole t iinily 
of Ins uncle, 2a2. Ills fartller in- 
vasions ot Deccan, 2a4. Dies, J >0. 

Alla, Iliissun, account of, prev ions to 
his ascending the throne, H. 200. 
The founder of the Bhamcnec dy- 
nasty, 2d0. Character of his reign, 

267. 

Alla, son 01 Mahomed, resigns the 
throne of Delhi, and accepts the go- 
vernment of Budaoon, H. 270- 

Alla, son of Ahmed, sovereign in Dee- 
can, reign of, 11. 308. 
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Allahabad, fortress of, taken by the 
English, III, 360. Ceded to the 
Emperor, 363. Sold by the English 
to the Nabob of Oude, 502. 

Allan, Major, sent to Tippoo Saib and 
his family, to urge the policy of their 
surrender, VI. II7. 

Alliance, defensive. Marquis IVellcs- 
ley’s account of tlic benefits arising 
from, VI. 452. His account inves- 
tigated, 455. Opinion of Lord Corn- 
wallis concerning the system of such 
alliances, 520. 

Allighur, battle of, VI. 410. Fort of, 
taken by the English, ibid. 

Alotus, Chaldean King, extent of his 
reign, I. 142. 

Alphabet of the Hindus, letters of, hie- 
roglyphics, II. 100, note. 

Altumsh, Emperor, account of, II. 235. 

Amantas, sciences taught by, in the 
Peruvian schools, II. 101), note. 

Amar Sinka, Prince of Odepore, his 
contests with the army of Jehangire, 
II. 315. 

Amboyna, claim of the Dutch to, by 
priority of occupancy, I. 39. Trial 
and execution of Captain Toweriion 
and other Englishmen at, 46. Tor- 
ture practised by the Dutch at, on 
occasion of those trials, 48. Emo- 
tions excited in England, in con- 
sequence of the Dutch cruelties, 50. 
Commissioners appointed to adjust 
the claims of the two nations and 
prescribe satisfaction for the massa- 
cres, 71. Amount of the award to 
the heirs of the siiflerers, 72. Dutch 
settlements at, taken by the English, 
VI. 60. 

Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjorc, de- 
throned by the English, VI. 20'7. 

f Dies, 300. 

Amonians, considered the cow as sa- 
cred and^oracular, I. 267. 

Amusements, nature of those of the 
Hindus, I. 414. 

Amyat, Mr. chief of the English fac- 
tory at Patna, III. 255. Dissatis- 
fied with the appointment of Van- 
sittart to the Presidency''pf Bengal, 
274. Sent on a mission to Meer 
Causim, 301. On hiS return, re- 
fiising to be stopped, is killed in the 
struggle, 304. * 

Ahaitpore, English accused of cruelty 
in the reduction of, IV. 231. 


Anatomy, pr.aclice of, carefully avoided 
by the Hindus, II. 102, note. 

Antiercron, Colonel, charged with set- 
ting fire uinrccessarily to the town of 
Wandewash, III. 179. 

Anderson, Dr. on the subject of a free 
trade to India, quoted, 1. 78, note. 

Anderson, Mr. David, examined on 
the trial of Mr. Hastings, V. 150. 

Anglo-Saxons, punishments observed 
by, I. 218, note, 222. Rudeness and 
indelicacy practised by, 398, note. 
I.-mguage of, said to be that spoken 
by Adam and Eve in Paradise, 11. 83. 

Angria, Maliralta pirate, account of, 

I 111. 152. 

Animals, superstitions estimation in 
wliich they were held by the Hindus 
and other nations, I. 367, 403. 

Anstruther, Mr. sums up the first 
charge on the trial of hir. Hastings, 
V. 96, 100. Proceeds on the charge 
relating to presents, 141. 

Annndcrauz, Rajah, expedition against 
the Circars undertaken at his insti- 
gation, III. 249. 

Anwar ad Dicn, Nabob of Carnatic, 
marches against Madras aitd is de- 
feated by the French, III. 65. Aban- 
dons the English and makes peace 
with the French, 69. Suspected as 
the murderer of Seid Mahomed, 88. 
Slain in battle dt the advanced age 
of 107 years, 91- 

Appeal, courts of. See Courts. 

Ap|)endix to Mr. Hastings trial, V. 
231. Comments on the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons contained in it, 248. 

Approximate signs, Hindus acquainted 
will), but ignorant of the principias— 
of the operation, II. JS. 

Aqueducts, skill of the Indians in, II^ 
25, note. 

Ar.abiaus, ])rogrcss of, in science, II. 
6s. Their algebraic signs,*IOO. 

Arabs, opinions of several authors re- 
specting, II. 140. 

Arachne, celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans as the place where weaving 
was invented, II. IS. 

Araucanlans, names given to the Su- 
preme Being by, I. 291,^ote. 

Aravarcoureby, reduced by the English, 
IV. 240.* s ■ 

Arbitration, greater part of Hinllu law- 
suits determined by, I. 246, note. 
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Archangeli consequences of its first Asiph Jah, brother to the Sultana, 
discoiery by Climcellour, I 6. Noor Mahl, made Vizir by Jehan- 

Arches, Hindus ignorant of, till they g'rt, H 325. His attempt to recover 

learned the eonslruciion from their Jehaiigire when taken by Moh.’ibet, 

Moslem conquerors, II 13 J32 Enters into the plans of Mt- 

Aichitecture of the Hindus, II 10. Of hibet against Jchangire, 324 Ap- 
other rude nations, 12 pointed Vizir to Shah Jehan, ibid 

Arcot, taken nj the Lnahsh under Assad i merchants, what, I. 68 Fe- 
rine, III. 108. TiUenht the rrench tition against joint-stock manage- 
under Lalh, 204. Retaken by the ment, 72. 

English, 220 'laken h\ Iljder All, Assail, giound rents in India so deno- 
lA . 176 Attempts of the English minated, III 46j. 
to recover It, I80 lor Nobobs of, Assam, account of the country and its 
see Doost Vli, Anwar ad Dicn, Ma- inhabitants, II. 200. 
homed All, and Oindnt til Omrah. Assje, battle of, VI 42g 
Arganm, battle of, VI. 43o Astrologj, aitaehmentof the Hindus to, 

Ariancopang, English wholly ignorant I.42I. I'rom whom their astrology 
of It, when atlaekmg Pondicherry, was borrowed, II 126, and note. 

Ill 72. Astronomie Indienne, by M. Raillj, 

Arikeia, bat'le of, A^. 323. character of the work, ll 86 Etir- 

Aristoile, quoted on the division of na- ther cxaimnation of it, 110 — 125. 
tions into classes, I l~t, note On Astronomy, knowledge of the Hindus 
the subject ol legislation, VI 226, tn, disputed, II. 86. Hindu books 

note. of, a proof of their want of skill m 

ArithnicUcal clnractcrs, inquiiy by the science, 8t) Astronomy the first 

whom invented, II go science cultivated by a rude people, 

Arnieguni, factory established at, by ibid note, go. In what respect the 

the E St India Company, I. a3 astronomy of the Hindus resembles 

Ariiicuians, as igents, preferred by the that of other nations, g4, gO, note 

East India Company, to their own Arguments for the antiquity of the 

servants, 1. I Oq Hindu Astronomy escamincd, 1 10 

Army, Last Indian, mutiny in, at Studied by theliindus lorasirological 
Boiiib.iy, I g7, 102 ^lutinj ill, at purposes, 1 20 
Patna, III 30) Mations of, on the Atkinson, Mr. Richard, Alderman, 
conclusion of llic vvai vvilh boja agent to IJenfield, V. 24. Courted 
Dow la, 372 Discontent of the by the minister, ibid. Manages a 

oHicers ot, in consequence of the re- general election, 5j. 

duclion ol iiiilitarj allowance, 373 Avarice, vice ol ilie Hindus. I 416 
Coiispiracj, the result of this mea- AccomUcl for, 4 [7, note, 
sure, defc ued, o77. Avatars, or incarnaiiims of A^ishnu, 

Anice, atuinpt of thi,rnglish to reduce account of, 1. 2gq 

It, uiisueceslul, lA 216 Auliim, Sh ib, son of Auniiig/ebc bee 

Arracan, Rijili of, beliaysSuji, who Mauaim 

had 'ought reftge iii his kiiigdotii, Aulum the Second, last of tl c Afogol 
II 3f8 emperors, cuds his d tvs a pensioner 

Ais cide ,dyinstv of, changed, II 211 ot 1 ngfish inetehaiits, II 1.2 bee 
Arts, I mi. 111 a slate of nature, govern- further bbaaadi. 

cd 111 Ills invention of, by his wants, Aulunigeer the Second, nised to the 
II 2 riie Hindus celebrated only throne by Gazee ad Dien, II 415 

tor three, architecture, weaving. His capital taken by the chief of the 

and jewellery, 3, 458. State of the Abdalleea, 4l6. Taken again by 

fine arts with the Hindus, 33. In his revolted Vizir, 10 whom he 

tliearts of architecture and weaving, owed his tlarone, 417. Assassiintcd 

the Ilindas inferior to the Maho- by an agent of the Vizn, 419, HI 

nicdaii", 458 ^ » 260. 

AsaphivGovernor of Corah, his revolt Aulum g!r, title assumed by Auruiig- 
against Aklwir, IX. 3QI. zebe, lucaping of II. 3 14. 
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Aum or Om, mean! ng of, in the religion 
of the Hindus, 1. 33^, 433. 

Aungier, Indian President, power given 
to, by the Company, I. gs. 

Anriol, Mr. examined on the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, V. igg. 

Aurung, manufacturing towns in India 
so denominated. III. 13. 

Aurungzebe, nearly edects the expul- 
sion nf the English from the western 
side of India, 1. 107. Commands 
an army successfully against the 
Rajah of Biindelcund, at the early 
age of thirteen years, II. 330. Ap- 
pointed to the command of the army 
in Deccan, 332. Subdues the Us- 
becks,3S4. Ucsieges Golconda, and 
marries his son to the king’s beau- 
tiful daughter, 335. Defeats the King 
of Beejapore, 337. Expedients em- 
ployed by him for obtaining the suc- 
cession during his father’s illness, 
33g. Defeats his brothers, Dara and 
Suja, 341. On the recovery of his 
father, intrigues against and makes 
him his prisoner, 343. Seizes his 
brother Morad, whom he had in- 
toxicated for tlie purpose, and sends 
him in custody to Agra, ibid. As- 
cends the throne and assumes the 
title of Aulum glr, or conqueror of 
the world, 344. Defeats Suja, 345. 
His further proceedings against Dara, 
■who is taken by him and murdered, 
346. Imprisons Suja and Soliman, 
his son, 348. His prudent economy 
during a famine, 34g. Court intri- 
gues during his illness, 350. Acts 
the part of an enchanter, 353. Say- 
ing of his respecting religion in princes 
and people, 354. hhidangers his 
throne by omitting a title in an ad- 
dress to the Shah of Persia, 3.‘i5. 
His conduct to Savagee, the origin 
of the Mahratta war, 363. His war 
with tfte Patans or Afghamis, 36s. 
Projects the forcible coiivcr,sion of 
the Hindus, 369. Provokes a war 
with the raj pools of Ajmere and 
Malwa, ibid. Resolves on the final 
reduction of the Mahomedan king- 
doms of Deccan, Golconda, and Be- 
japore, 370. His deadi, 373. Situa- 
tion of his several sons, 374. 

Azeem ul Dowla, heir to the throne of 
Arcot, the right taken from him by 
' thti English, VI. 395. Inconsistency 


of the words of the treaty by which 
it is effected, 3g7. Dies, 300. 

Azim Ooshaun, son of Shah Aulum, 
on the death of Aurungzebe, gets pos- 
session o^ Agra, II. 374. Assumes 
the sceptre on the death of his father, 
380. Conquered by his brothers and 
drowned with his elephant, 383. 
Further mention of. III. 138. 

Azim Shah, in a contest for the suc- 
cession is slain, as well as his two 
eldest sons, II. 375. Further men- 
tion of. III. 139. 

Baber, account of his exploits prevl- 
ously to his ascending the throne of 
Delhi, II. 384. Begins the Mogul 
dynasty, 286. Having conquered 
Uahar, dies, 387. 

Baboo, Siccaram, charged with being 
chief of the party in the assassination 
of Madhoo Row, Mahratta Peshwa, 

III. 531. Applies for the assistance 
of the English in behalf of Ragoba, 

IV. SO. His party in Poonah over- 
powered by that of Nana Furna- 
vesc, 34. 

Babylon, its antiquity, 1. Ii34. Its 
buildings, II. 10, and note. Its tis- 
sues, 17, and note. 

Bactria, account of, 11. SOg, 810, 
note, 213. 

Bagce Rao, Majiratta Peshwa. See 
Mahrattas. 

Bahadar Khan, sent against Sevagee, 
II. 365. ' 

Bahar, added to the Mahomedan do- 
minions, II. 234. Taken by Baber, 
287. 

Bahram-Gflr, claim of the Hindus to 
him and his descendants, II. 152^ 

Bajeeraow, General of Sahogee, joins 
the Mahrattas against the imperial 
army, ll.3g6. , • 

jBaillie, Colonel, recalled from Guntoor, 
IF. /54. Defeats TippooCaib, in a 
desperate cnndict near Perambaucum, 
j 6 i. Is defeated in turn, 162. His 
gallant stand with a small force 
against the whole host of Hyder's 
army, l63. Obliged to surrender, 

167. 

Bailment, transactions included under, 
in English law, I. 30^ Hindu law 
of, ibidf , 

Baird, Major-General, leads tlse storm- 
ing party at Seringapatain, VI. 1 13, 

• 
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Instance of his generous conduct to 
the captive sons of Tippoo, by whom 
he had been cruelly treated, ISO. 

B&kerAli, Governor of Velore, III. 83. 

Balagee, Kiswanath, Mahralta Peshwa, 
account of. III. 526. 

Balin, sovereign of Delhi, account of 
II. 241. Character of his reign, ibid. 
His court the most polite and magni- 
ficent in the world, C42. Subdues a 
dangerous Rebellion in Bengal, 244. 
His death hastened by grief for the 
loss of a favourite son, 243. 

Ballot, voting by, where useful and 
where injurious, III. 451. 

Bancootc, taken by the English, HI. 
13.3. 

Banda, isles of, claimed exclusively by 
the Dutch, I. 31. Taken by the 
English, VI. Oo. 

Banda, prophet of the Seiks, account 
of, 11. .379, l'S8. 

Banselore, siege and capture of, by the 
English, V. 31' — .320. 

Bangor, Monastery of, its astonishing 
extent, II. 137, note. 

Bank of England, prevalence of oli- 
garchy .,iu its constitution. III. 6, 
noce. 

Bankipore, cantonments of, burned 
down, during a conspiracy of some 
English officers, III. 07-5. 

Bantam, first settlement of the English 
at, I. 37. English' establishment at 
SR. Raised to the rank of h presi- 
dency, 5g. English expelled from, 
101 . 

Banyan, nature of his office. III. 13. 
Law violated in favour of the Banyan 
of Mr. Hastings, .'i63, ."■GC). 

Ba rgains, evidence to prove corruption 
111 making, why excluded on Mr. 
Haslings trial, V. 154. 

Tarker, Sir Robert, instrumental in ne- 
gotiating a treaty between the Ro-. 
hillas ard Nabob of Oude, III. 4g3. 
Sent to assist the Subalidar of Oude 
against the Mahrattas, 408. 

Barlow, Sir George, succeeds Marquis 
Cornwallis, as Governor-General, 
VI. 533. Adheres to the resolutions 
of his [iredecessor with regard to the 
minor princes of the Mahratta fron- 
tier, 534. 

Barnet, Commodore, ComEiander of 
the Ei;;glish fleet iii India, died at 
Fort St. Qavii lUi $7( , 


Baroach, Nabob of, English expedition 
against. III. 534. Treaty with, 335. 
Ruin of, ibid. The place given up 
to Scindia by the English, IV. 37. 

Barrow, Mr. on the tenure of land, 
quoted, 1. 260, note, S77, note. On 
the payment of taxes in kind in 
China, 281, note. On the wonder- 
ful stone quarries near Canton, 11. 3. 
On the game of Chess, 41, note. On 
the panegyrical accounts of the 
Chinese by popish missionaries, IS7, 
note. On the Chinese agriculture 
and roads, igs. On the architecture 
of the Chinese, ig3. On the Chinese 
inns, igs, note. 

Bartolomeo, on the abject state of In- 
dian wives, quoted, I. 388, note. 

Barwell, Mr. appointed by parliament 
one of the members of the first Su- 
preme Council in India, III. 437, 
318. Sides with Mr. Hastings in the 
question of Nundcomar, 361. With- 
draws his name from the prosecution 
of Nundcomar, 562. Departs for 
Europe, IV. 34. 

Bassalut Jung, made Governor of 
Adoni, III. 188. Joins the French, 
Sig. Having been appointed Subah- 
dar of Deccan, is dethroned by his 
brother, 3gg. Guntoor assigned as 
a jaghire to him, 403. Conmrs the 
nabobship of Sera on Hyder Ali, 415. 
Transactions of the English respect- 
ing his jaghire, IV. 132. Compelled 
by the threats of his brother and 
Ilyder Ali to break off all correspon- 
dence with the English, 14g. His 
death, V, 259. 

Bassein, seized by theEnglish, III. 337. 
Ceded by Ragoba to the English, 338. 
By the treaW of Foonah, relinquish- 
ed, Sfig. Taken by Goddard, IV. 
2fi0. Treaty of, between the Eng- 
lish and the Peshwa of the Mahrattas, 
VI. 328. Objections of Scindia, and 
the Rajah of Berar to the treaty, 37.3. 
Benefits flowing to the English from 
the treaty examined, 377- Investi- 
gation of the treaty as to other points, 
379, sc*)- Statement of profit and 

loss by the treaty, 399. 

Batavia, foundad by the Dutch, I. 33. 

Becher, Mr. states the sums received by 
the Engl'sh for the dethronement of 
Suraja Dowla, 111. iGn. 

6sd$ra enlarged gnd beautified by Ah. 
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med, 11. ^98. Kingdom of^ des- 
troy ed, 310. 

Bednore, taken by Hyder Alij III. 4lG. 

Taken by the English, IV. 230. lle- 
I taken I)y Tippuo Saib, 233. 

Beecher, Mr. Member of the Select 
Committee at Calcutta, III. iGs. 

Beejapore, kingdom in Deccan, by 
whom founded, II. 310. Second 
king of, defeated by A urungzebe, 337. 
His general treaclierously stabbed by 
Sevagee, 360. Loses several districts, 
and is rompelled to pay tribute to 
the Mahrattas, 364. Town o(j 
taken by Aurungzebe and the King 
delivered up to him, 371. 

Begum, Bhow, curious circumstance 
relating to her, VI. 227. 

Begums of Onde, account of, IV. 3/5. 
Agreement between tbc Nabob and 
Hastings to plunder them, ibid. 
Pretext for this measure, 376. Con- 
demned and punished before trial, 
381. Their treasure seized, 303- 
Their Eunuchs tortured, 39.5. Fur- 
ther transactions relative to the Be- 
gums, 418. Decision of the Court 
of Directors, 420. Their jaghires re- 
stored to them, 440. Conduct of Mr. 
Hastings towards them, one of the 
articles in his impeachment, V. 62. 

Bellecombe, M. his gallant defence of 
Pondicherry, IV. 142. 

Beloli, account of, previous to his as- 
cending the throne, II. 279. Taken 
from his mother's womb after her 
death, 280. His character 281. 

Beloli, Mahomed, great grandfather of 
Hyder Ali, account of, 111. 405. 

Belus, sepulchre, of, II. 10. 

Benares, Cheyte Sing, llajah of, bis 
connexion with the English East 
India Company, IV. 315. Demands 
made on him by Mr. Hastings, 327. 
iTuslice of Mr. Hastings’s demands , 
examiifed, 329. Tumnlls in conse- 
quence of bis arrest, 340. Escapes 
from his guards, 342. Proceedings 
against him, 343. His conduct after 
his essape, 346. Is deposed, 348. 
His wife, mother, and, princesses of 
his house shamefully ' treated and 
plundered, 353. Segtimcnls of the 
Court of Directors respecting his 
treatment, 564. Proteclyl by Scindia 
and appointed to a command in his 
army, V. 16. 


Benares, meeting at, of Mr. Hastings 
and the Nabob of Uude, III. 488. 
New govermiient framed for, IV. 
348. Deplorable state of, as expressed 
by Mr. Hastings in a subsequent via 
sit, 43g. Deputy of dismissed, and 
bis predecessor imprisoned by Mr. 
Hastings, ibid. 

Benfield, Paul, his situation at Madras, 
as one of the servants of the East 
India Company, and money agent, 
IV. 111. With a salary only of a 
few hundreds a year, pretends to have 
advanced 234,000/. to the Nabob of 
Tanjorc and others, 112. Hisclaim 
rejected by the government of Ma- 
dras, 113. Further discussion of his 
claim, ibid. His character, 447. 
His intrigues with the Nabob of 
Arcot to impede the collection of the 
revenue, ibid. Sends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, V. 24. . Sums 
gained by him, 26. Lord Macart- 
ney’s opinion of his conduct in India, 
32, note. 

Bengal, first important privileges ob- 
tained by the English in, I, 70. 
Agency by the East India company 
first established in, 98. Fffst war of 
the English with the native powers 
in, 105. The inhabitants of, charac- 
terized as perfect in timidity, 407. 
Added to ihcMahomedan dominions, 
11. 234. Invaded by an army of 
Moaul Tartars, 238. Rebellion in, 
byTugbAl, subdued by Bolin, 244. 
Goveniment of, usurped by Shere the 
Afghaun, 288. Proceedings of Akbar ' 
against, 303. Invaded from the king- 
dom of Assam, 332. Invaded by the 
Rajah ofArracan, 354. Proceedings 
in under Shah Auhnn, Jailicr lonb.iv' 
and Feroksere, III. 26. St.ite of,, 
under .Suvaja Dowla, 138. Ejiglijfr 
government of, remodelled, 244. 
KivjjisU expedition from, ^0 drive the 
French out of the Northern Circars, 
218, 248. Invaded by the Nabobs 
of Oude and Allahabad, 253- Lar<>e 
Teinforcemcnls sent to the Dutch set- 
tlements in, defeated by tbc English, 
257. Political state of, in 17O0, 
269. Clive resigns the government 
of. See Clive. Affliclail by a famine, 
which^estroys more than a third of 
its inhabitant, 431. State and tem- 
per of the goreiiimeut of, 3n the ap- 
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ointment of Mr. Hastings, 4()0, 47.5. 
situation of, with respect to the 
neighbouring powers, 483. finan- 
cial condition of, SI 4. Force sent 
from, across India to HSmbay, IV. 
31, 33. Statements of its revenues, 
433, 434, note. Its views and those 
of Madras respecting the designs of 
Tippoo Saih, V. 284. State of its 
police, as given hy Mr. Dowdeswell, 
4 () 7 - 

Benn, Mr. examined on Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, V. g.j. 

Bentham, Mr. his Treatise on Scotch 
Reform, referred to, V. 44, note. 

Bentley, his opinions of the Hindu as- 
tronomy controverted hy Mr. Play- 
fair, II. 88. Credit due to his 
opinions, 1 13. 

Berar, kingdom in Deccan, by whom 
founded, 11.310. Ceded to Akbar, 
311.* Revolts and is subdued by 
Shah Jehan, S3'.’. Desire of the 
English to form a conne.\ion with the 
government of, IV. 33. Situation of 
the Regent of, between the English, 
and the united power of Hyder AH 
and N,izain All, 1 72. Rajah of, 
joins in hostilities with Seindia, VI. 
.334. Negotiations of the British go- 
vernment with, 443. Treaty with, 
concluded, 445. 

Bernier, M . on the Hindu epochs, quot- 
ed, 1. 13.5, note. 'On the tenure of 
land, 2fj2, note. On the absurdiiies 
of the Hindu religion, 3.3j7, note. On 
the Fakeers, 35.5. On the ignorance 
of the Funilils, II. 102, note. On 
the maladyof Shah Jehan, 3-37, note. 
On the date’ of Aiirungzebe’s illness, 
350. On the inode of death by the 
■|jousla, 3.')4, note. On the buccanicr 
characicr of ihc Foriiiguesc in India, 
,yi55, note. 

Bhagviit-Ocela, chaiilcr from, on the 
display oj the divine naiiirc .:n the 
form of ihe universe, 1. 330, nole. 

Bhamenec dynasty, founder of, 11.266. 

Bhaow, nephew of Ballagee, killed in 
the b.iule of the Dooranees with the 
Mahrattas, II. 422. 

Bhascara, Hindu mathematician, an- 
tii|uity of his treatises of astronomy 
questioned,<5l. 12l). 

Bhnvv, amount of his force, acting with 
Lord C|prnwallis, V. '32(j. Operations 
of, agaiiist.Tippuo Saih,.348. 


Bhurtporc, Rajah of, one of the allied 
chieftains, joins Holkar, VT. 490. 
Fortress of, unsuccessfully attacked, 
493. Accommodation with the Rajah 
of, 498. Bickerton, Sir Richard, ar- 
rives with a reinforcement at Madras, 
IV. 223. 

Bidgegur, capitulates to the English, 
IV. 349. 

Birmans, or Burmans, mode practised 
by, of communicating their ideas on 
the remoteness of their antiquity, 1. 
134, note. A robust and aciive 
people, 412, note. Account of the 
religion and laws of, 11. 199. Re- 
semblance of to the Hindus, 200, 
note. 

Birmingham, rapid increase of its ma- 
nufactures in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, HI. 21. 

Birth, ceremonies observed by the 
Hindus previous and subsequently to, 
1.444. Second birth, what so deno- 
minated by them, ibid. 

Black Hole at Calcutta, used as a prison, 
by the English, previously to the un- 
fortunate catastrophe for' which it is 
celebrated, HI. 149, and nole. Crime 
of that catastrophe extenuated, 150, 
note- 

Blackslone, quoted on cqualily of 
punishments, I. 224, note. 

Blair, Lieutemmt-Colonel, sent against 
the refractory Zemindars of Oiide, 
VI. 241. 

Bokhara, celebrated university of, H. 
425. 

Bombay, cession of, by the Portuguese 
to Charles the Second, and by him to 
the East India Compiiiiy, I. 83. Re- 
volts at, 98, 102. Elevated to ilie 
dignity of a regency, 104. Presidency 
of, at variance with the Supreme 
Council. See Supreme Council. 

Boiisla, .lanojve, league with, recom- 
mended to the English by 1 Jvder Ali, 
IV. 68. 

Bonsla, Mudagee, Regent of Berar, 
English Embassy to, IV. 34. The 
English desirousof treating with him, 
41.” s. 

Bonsla, Ragbgee, Mahratta Chief, HI. 
129. Sends an army to invade Bengal, 
141. His general assassinated, 143- 

Books, intsoductinn of good ones in 
India, one of the best means of re- 
fotm, Y. 342. , . . 
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Bootan, account of, and its Rajah, II. 

196. 

Boscavven, armament with which he 
was sent to India, 111. 7I, 

Botany, Hindus very superficially ac- 
quainted with, I. 86. 

Bourbon, Isle of, by whom discovered, 
III. 48. 

Bourquien, General, surrenders himself 
to General Lake, VI. 417. 

Bowides, their dynasty and conquests, 

II. 216. Their power extinguished, 
224. 

Brahma, his ten avatars nr incarnations, 

I. 299. Fable of his origin, 310. 

Brahme, or Brahm, meaning of, in the 
Hindu theology, 1. 320, 333. 

Brahmegupta, Hindu mathematician, 

I. 129. Antiquity of his astronomi- 
cal treatise questioned, 133. 

Brahmens, or priests, one of the orders 
or castes of the Hindus, i. I.}7. Their 
power greater than that of any other 
priesthood that has existed, l/iQ. Are 
exclusively interpreters of the laws, 
188. In the absence of the king, 
discharge the oflice of judge, ibid. 
Daily ceremonies observed by them, 
341, 432. Their manner of proceed- 
ing in making astronomical calcula- 
tions, II. 92. Six, mistaken for spies, 
put to death by Lallj', III. 199. 

Brathwaite, Colonel, marches against 
Hyder Ali, IV. 1,0, S. ChargetTwith 
want of alacrity, 194. Defeated by 
Tippoo Saib after the most gallant de- 
fence, 213. 

Brereton, Major, arrival of, in India, 

III. 20.4. 

Bridges, Hindus ignorant of the art of 
constructing them, II. 14. 

Brinjarries, dealers in grain and cattle, 
V'.333. 

Bristow, Jlr. succeeds Mr. Middleton, 
as resident with the Nabob of (Jiide, 1 
HI. ,')24. llcinoved, IV'. 17, .372. 
llc-appointed, 403. Animadversions 
of the Directors 011 his removal, 406. 
Instructions given him on his re- 
appointment, 423, 424. ■ Denial of 
these instructions by ^Ir. Ha'stings, 
428. In the opinion of the majority 
of the council refiJles the charges 
brought against him by Mr. Hastings, 
431. Letters, written iiuthe name of 
the Nabob complaining of his con- 
duct, suborned by Mr. Hastings, 434. 


British dominions, extent of, in India, 
geographically described, I. 1. 

Brooke, Mr. member of the Madras 
Councilj votes for a reconsideration of 
the claims of Mr. Benfield, IV. 11.3. 

Brow-beating, of a witness, observation 
of Mr. Law on the practice of, by 
Mr. Sheridan, V. 102. 

Brown, Colonel, has an active command 
in the last war against 'Tippoo, VI. 
98. Takes Caroor, 123. 

Brown, Mr. Quarles, recommends to 
the East India Company a plan on 
opening a trade with Japan, I. 91. 

Bruce, Mr. on the embarrassed state of 
the concerns of the East India Com- 
pany quoted, 1. 81. On the instruc- 
tions given to their servants respecting 
the Mogul and other Indian princes, 
9.3. On the subject of piracy in the 
Indian seas, 1 17. 

Bryant, Mr. on other religions having 
borrowed from the Christian, quoted, 
I. 327. On the temples of the Cy- 
clopes, II. 12. 

Buchanan, Dr. on the claim of the 
Butmans to antiquity, quoted, 1. 134, 
note. Cites a shocking instance of 
trial by ordeal, 242, note. Quoted 
on the manner in which the produce 
of land is divided in India, 2U4. On 
the interest of ryots in land, 277, note. 
Oil the amours of Krishn.3 carved on 
his ch.ariot, 309, note. On the re- 
ligions controversies of the Hindus, 
315, note. On the Hinctu worship 
of one Supreme Being, 321. On thq, 
Hindu treatment of the labouring 
cattle, 368, note. On the treatment 
of women in India, 388, note. Ri- 
dicules the expression of 
given by Sir William .lones to the 
Pundits, 402, note. Quoted on thiT 
ii)hos|>il.ible character of the llintUl.s, 
41)5. Cliaracterizcs pestilence and 
bcii^ts of prey, as eenll&t compared 
with Hindu robbers, 407, note. 
Quoted on the state of apathy of the. 
lower classes of the people in Indi.a, 
413, note. On the avarice of the 
Hindus, 417, note. On the dlthiness 
of the Hindus in washing their 
clothes, bodies, and cattle in the tanks, 
from which they taTe their drink, 
420, note. IJescribes an Hindu tem- 
ple, II, 1 1. Describes a.^bridge at 
Seringapatam, 13. Quoted on the 
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ignoranee of the Bengalese in every 
art but wearing, 15. On the agricul- 
ture of the Hindus, Hi, note. On 
the sculpture of the Hindu temples, 
34. Mentions a silrcr *bason, on 
which the Birmans had embossed the 
tsvelrc signs of the Zodiac, Qb, note. 
Quoted on the short period that 
Hindu manuscripts can be presersed, 
and the delusions practised by copy- 
ists, 97, note On the deceptions 
practised by the Brahmens in their 
accounts both of their religion and 
histoiy, 107, note. On the deference 
exacted by Hindus from tlieir infe- 
riors, 169, note. On the Indian 
roads, 181. 

Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, 
claims a share of prize money, I 4 > 

Buddha, one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, worshipped or er the greater 
part (if the East, I 300. Question, 
rvhether his religion rras denredfrom 
Brahma, or that of Brahma from him, 
difficult of solution, 310, note. 

Bugwunt Sing, Uude Zemindary, Com- 
pany’s war with, VI. 24l 

Biijeeraorr, Mahratta chief, suddenly 
attacks Delhi, but obliged to decamp, 
11.308 

Buildings of the Hindus, 1. 4 1 8 II. 1 . 
See furthei. Pagodas Buildings of 
the Mexicans, (1. Of the Peruvians, 
ibid. Of the Goths, 9. Of Nine- 
veh and Babrlon, ibid. Of the 
Fg)ptians, ibid. Of the C) elope,, 
12 Of Ecbatana, ibid note. Of 
the Ceylonese, ibid. 

Bulwant Raoiv, killed in the battle of 
the Mahrattas with the Douranccs, 
II. 422. 

'riiilrv.int Sing, Ra)dh of Benares, pro- 
tected by the Lnghsh against Suja 
iDorvli, III 362. further iiiLntion 
of, IV. 310 

Bundelcund, history of the operzilions 
in, \ 1 4 j 8. Predatory iiitursious 
into, 473. 

Buike, Edmund, member of the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1781, to inquire into affairs 
of the East Indies, IV 40l. His in- 
sinuations respecting Mr. Hastings's 
designs agaimn theMoguI and Scindia, 
confirmed by Mr. Pitt, V. 44, note. 
Substance of his celebrated speech on 
theNabob of Arcot’s debts 23. His 
character of Paul Benheld and Aich« 


ard Atkinson, 23, 24, ills idea of coU 
lusion between the Nabob of Arcot’s 
creditors and ministry, 29. Moves 
for papers to inculpate Mr. Hast- 
ings, 40. Mode of proceeding rez 
commended by him against Mr. 
Hastings, 41 . Complains of the dif- 
ficulties of the prosecution in regard 
to evidence, 63. His opening speech 
at the trial of Mr Hastin|;s, 83. Pe- 
titioned against by Mr. Hastings for 
his severe accusations respectingNun- 
comar, 103. His conduct in the 
House of Commons on the occasion, 
lOo Complains of the rules adopted 
by the Lords for excluding ciidcnce, 
127. His remarks on the right of the 
Commons not to be held to technical 
niceties, 133. His charge of oppres- 
sion against Mr Hastings challenged 
by Mr. Law, lb2, note. His opinion 
of the cbic’ency of impeachments, 
IfiG Attacked by the Archbishop 
of York, 1Q8. Proposes to prosecute 
the publisher of the Archbisnops 
speech, 200. His concluding speech 
on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 217. 
Attacked by Mr. Law, brother of the 
counsel of that name, S20. His po- 
litical character, 231. Speech by, 
on the question of criminality in aiii- 
madrerting on the procecilmgs ol 
judges and other constituted autho- 
rilies, 2 j 4, note. 

Bunnans. See Birmans. 

Burn, Lieutenant-Colonel, prudent pre- 
cautions t iken by him against an at- 
tack on Delhi, VI. 481. Perilous 
situation ot a detachment commandLd 
by him near Saiiilee, 483 

Burren Sunker, or impure brood, how 
introduced among the Hindus, 1, 
172. 

Burrows, Mr, Adrocate-Gcncral, his 
speech on a meeting of the British 
inhabitants of Calcutta, ior contribu- 
tions in iu|)port of the war against 

the French, VI. 79. 

Bussy, M. his transactions in Car- 
natic, HI. 101, 127. In Mysore, 
134*. FurUier exploits of, 18b, 
191. Recalled by Lally, 197. Joins 
Lally, 203, a Compliment paul to 
his merit by six French officers, who 
request h^ might supersede them, 
207. His conduct in the attack on 
Madras blamed, 209. Restrains the 

, impetuosity of his officers in their 
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repulse of the English before Cudda« 
lore, and the English army thereby 
saved, IV. SS6. 

Butter, a great luxury with the Hindus, 

' 1.410. 

Buxar, battle of, III. 213. Importance 
of its result to the English, 314. 

Buying, East India Company’s Com- 
mittee of, its duties. III. 8. 

Buying and selling, mode of, practised 
by the Hindus, I. 418. 

Byram the First, his reign, 11. 2S7. 
Bytam the Second, 23G. 

Cabot, Sebastian, voyage and discoveries 
of, I. 5. 

Cabul, invaded by the Afghauns, Tl. 
31.5, 317. Detached from the domi- 
nions of the Mogul and added to 
those of Nadir Shah, 404. Taken 
by Ahmed Abdallec, 408. 

Caesar, quoted respecting the Druids 
among the Gauls, I. 2g2. 

Cafoor, Mogul general, ravages Deccan, 

II. So5. Ills ciuelties and death, 
246. 

Calcutta, granted to the East India 
Company, by the Moguls, I. 1S.>. 
Attacked by Suraja Duwla, III. 147. 
Taken, and its defenders shut up in 
the Black Hole, 14g. Retaken by 
Clive, 146. Fortified, 1 58. Discord 
in the council at, 274. Meetings of 
the British inhabitants of, for contri- 
butions in support of the war against 
the French, VI. 79. 

Calliaud, Captain, defeats theMy soreans 
near Madura, 111.182. Appointed 
to the command of die army in Ben- 
ml, 249. Defeats the Mogul near 
Patna, 263. Defeats the Naib of 
Foorania, 268. 

Calmuck servants, esteemed through 
Russia for intelligence and fidelity, 
II. 188, note. Calmuck artist, ibid. 

Campbell, Captain, opens the gate of 
the fort in the capture of Gawilgur, 
VI. 438. Taken ill, 441. 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, a friend of 
Mr. Hastings, nominated Governor 
of Madras, in opposition to tile ap- 
mintment of Mr. Holland, by the 
Directors, V. 31. ^Grants an aid 
of English troops to the Rajah 
ofTravencore, 271. Hii regulations 
for the Carnatic revenues, 99 ^- His 
partial vietfv of bis own anangemeiit 


respecting the debts of the Nabob of 
Arcot, 2B8. His character of the 
Nabob, 300. His arrangement ob- 
jected to by the Nabob, 301; and 
the Madras government, 303. 

Canal, grand, of China, II. ig3. 

Canara, ancient name of Carnatic, lan- 
guage of, within what extent spoken, 

III. 83, note. 

Candahar, wrested from the Moguls, 
by Abbas, the Persian, II. 321. 
Recovered by the tieachery of its go- 
vernor, 332. Retaken by Shah Ab- 
b.i3 the Second, 334. Besieged twice 
by Aurungzebe and Dara, unsuccess- 
fully, ibid. Taken by Ahmed Abdal- 
lee, Afghaun chief, 408. 

Candesb, taken by Shah Jehan, and the 
government conferred on Mohabet, 
11. 328, 330. 

Cape of Good Hope, voyages to India 
by, attempted, 1. 8. Taken' from the 
Dutch by the English, VI. 60. 

Carangoly, fort, surrenders to the 
French, III. 204. Taken by Sir 
Eyre Coote, 221. 

Caravansnrics of Syria, II, lf)8, note. 

Cardan, mathematician, a«rale pub- 
lished by, in 1444, still bears his 
name, II. 134. 

Carical, engagement near, between the 
French and English fleets. III, 203. 
Taken by thc^English, 228. 

Carli (Lettres Aniericaines), on the 
fondness of the Peruvians^ for comic 
dramas, quoted, II. 154, note. 

Carlisle, Earl, on the costly attire of th^ 
Russian court, quoted, II. 183, note. 

Carnac, Major, defeats the Mogul Em- 
peror, 111. 276. Visits and negotiates 
a treaty with him, 277. Superseded, 
by Colonel Coote, 281. Opposes the 
designs of Jlcer Causim against Ram.? 
iiarain, 282. Recalled from FalHa, 
ibid. Resumes the command and 
defirats Snja Don la, 285t Member 
of the Select Committee at Calcutta, 
349. His conduct as to signing cove- 
nants not to receive presents, 336. 
After again defeating Suja Dowla, 
makes peace with him, 361. Ac- 
companies Lord Clive to Moorsheda- 
bad on business of revenue, 374. 
Appointed one of th^commitlee for 
settling the government of Poonah, 

IV. 35. » 

CaiisUct pojpulgtioa of, wb; supposed 
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to be small, II So6 To whom it 
belonged before and after the reduc- 
tion of Beej inuagur by the Miho- 
medan powers of Deccin,371, note 
Proceedings of An’war ad Dien, N \- 
bob of, III. 63, 69, 8b Geographi- 
cil description of, 83 Political state 
of, 84 War among the natives of, 
S7. Wars of the English and F rench 
in, 113 Object of those wars, 121 
Negotiations between the two powers 
jespccting this point, ibid Negotia- 
tions respecting, between the I reoch 
and Liiglish governments in Europe, 
1_‘2 Commissioners a| |iointul, and 
the question settled m favour of the 
English, 124 War with the Ircnch 
in, renewed, 176 French, after va- 
rious changes of fortune, ditvenout 
of Carnatic, 234 Political state of, 
after jthe overthrow of the Fietich, 
334 W.ir with Hyder Alt, who in- 
a atlas it, Sqi, 419, 421 Irruption of 
Nizam All into, 400 Ttims on 
avhtch the war in, with II) tier, ter- 
miiiaied, severely condemntd by the 
East India Company, 423 Invaded 
by TipifooSaib, V JQi Regulations 
for the revenues of, by Governor 
t ampbell and the Nabob, 207 I or 
Nabobs of, see An war ad Dien, 
Doost All, and Mahomed Ah 
Caroor, reduced b) Colonel I ullerton, 
J\ 209 1 iKeii by the arm) under 

Lori Cernw illi-, V 288 
Cartier, Mi appointed Mcniher of the 
Select Committee at C Icutta, Ilf 
3i 2 Succeeds Mr A cielst, as Go- 
vernor of Bengil 091,411 
C.ashmere, overrun by tin. Mahoniulans 
?> K *hc early part ol the thvcntli cen- 1 
tiirv, II 213 Coiiquirul b) AUbar, | 
^104 . 

Ga, ts or cl isscs, divi-ions into of the ' 
Iliiitliis, I 1 >7 01 die Anglo Si\-‘ 

ons aiid’tjilurs, ibid iiott *\Itdt» 
s lid to be div idcd into, 1 jU, note 
Distribution of a ptopie into four 
oiiU, productive of innumerable in- 
ronvLmcnces as their vv ints miilii- 
plitd, 170 Laisted in the ancient 
Assyrian empire, I73, note In- 
stances of sj^,cli diiision, in oilier an- 
cient nations, ibid 

Catyvall, ministers of ^istice'so called, 
their ffnclioiis, II 17 1, noie 
Cave of Llephanta, II, 4. OfSalsetle 
gnd Pusa, ibid, note. 


Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage and 
discovenes, I 12. Charged with 
want of respect for human life, by 
firing on the savages of Guam, 13, 
note. ‘ 

Cavery, Mound of, contentions respect- 
ing, between the Nabob of Car- 
natic and the Rajah of Tanjorc, III 
346. 

Causim, Mcer, Nabob of Bengal, jioiv- 
ers of administration placed m his 
hands by the English, III 272 His 
activity and success in raising moiie) 
27 J Reduces the provinces of Bii- 
boom and Butdvvan, which had ta- 
ken up arms, to obedience, 278 Ills 
extortionary proceedings towards 
Ramnarain, 280 Disputes between, 
and the Companv's servants, on the 
suaject of pritate trade, 29 llis 
expedition against Nepaul, 299 Abo- 
lishes all duties on internal trade, 3llU. 
Seizes some English arms, in then 
way to Faina, 302 The 1 iiglisli 
take the field against, and defeat limi, 
30a, 3117 Puts Ramnarain and 
other chiefs to death, ibid On the 
loss of Monghcer, his capital, massa- 
cres tn his rage his English prisoners, 
308 Hies for protection to the 
Nabob of Glide, 309 Being de- 
manded by thcEnglisli, escapes wiili 
bis family into the Rohilla countrv, 
313 Sums recLivcd from limi, by 
the servants of the Company, 327 
Nabob of Oiidc pledges himself lo 
iht English never to harbour or em- 
plo) him, 36-' Regulations iiiadi 
vvitli hup as to pni.ite trade, deemed 
too seven, bv the Compan), fOa 

Cau/ec, Mafiomedan judge, cniiiiiialilv 
att'chul lo llic Suit 111 in not seltctm^ 
tlic properest person for the oil ec, 1 1 
^t2 Ills ulliee to expound the 
Moslem law. III fOy 

Celcstiil Bride, splendid mosepic limit 
by Mill mood, 11 JgO 

Celtic manners in the llighhnds of 
Scotliiid, resemblance between, and 
those of the Hindus, 1 2()3, note 

Celtic inhal^ldnts of Britain had 1 
domestic community of women, 397, 
note • 

Ceylon, first possessed by the Dutch 
about lh» middle of the seventeenth 
century, I 78 Engagements off, 
between the French and English 
fleets^ III. 213, lY. 215. Thetr set* 
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llements at, taken by the English, 
VI. 69 . 

Chaje Aiass, vizir of Jehangire, history 
of, previoui to his promotion, II. 313. 

‘ Eft'ect of his death on the Sultana, his 
daughter, 313. 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, repels an attempt 
upon Coimbetorc, V. 363. Obliged 
to capitulate, and is detained a pri- 
soner, 336. Sent by Tippoo Saib to 
make an overture of peace to Lord 
Cornwallis, 376. 

Chambers, hir. W . on the deficiency of 
the Hindus in historical composition, 
quoted, II. (Jl, note. 

Champion, Colonel, defeats the Rohil- 
las. III. 607. Generous manner in 
which he describes the conduct of 
Hafez and his army in the battle, 50R. 
Charges theA'^izir, his ally, with pusil- 
lanimity, ibid. Cites instances of his 
cruelty, 60g, note. 

Chancellour, his ship the first that vi- 
sited Archangel, I, (j. Benefits re- 
sulting from it to the English, ibid. 

Chandernagor, taken by the English, 

III. Ib'l. 

Chapman, Mr. on the state of Cochin 
China, quoted, II. igy. 

Chardin, on the elegant construction of 
the Persian bridges, quoted, II. 11. 
On the art of painting among the 
Persians, 3(5, note. On the ignorance 
of the Persians in geography and his- 
tory, Gl, note. On the Persian 
schools, lO.'i, note. 

Charges against IMr. Hastings. See 
Hastings. 

Charters to the East India Company, 
the first granted in the year IGOO, I. 
21. lienewed 1(509, and the Com- 
pany constituted a corporate body fur 
ever, 25. New charier gr.inicd by 
Charles the Second, in iGGl, 2.">. 
Further charters by King William, m 
IC93, ■'113. lleneued in 1/12, III. 
23. Petitioned against in 1730, 3+. 
Renewed 1737, A2. Again in 1730, 

IV. 467. Again in 1793, VI. 2. 

Chastity, female, value sot on it by 

Eastern nations, I. 23 It ' 

Cheen Eoolich Khan, son of Gazec ad 
Dien, favourably .eccived at the 
Court of Shah Aulum, II. 370. Ap- 
pointed to the Regency gf Deccan by 
Feroksere, and decorated with the 

. title of Nizam al Mulk, 385. Re- 


called 380. Invited to court to act 
against the Seyd brothers, joins their 
party, 391. Appointed to the go- 
vernment of Malwa, ibid. Made 
A'izir by Mahomed Shah, is disgusted 
with bis dissoluteness, and revolts, 
397. Defeats his son Nazir Jung, 
and takes him prisoner, 405. Re- 
duces nearly .all the provinces of 
Carnatic to obedience, ibid. His death 
at the advanced age of a hundred and 
four, 409. Further account of him, 
111. 8G, 88. 

Cherry, Mr. British resident in the 
house of Vizir Ali, assassinated, VI. 
iG4. 

Chess, invention of, claimed by the 
Hindus, II. 40. Known to the Arau- 
canians, 41. Claimed by the Persians, 
ibid, note. Scandinavians skilled in 
it, ihid. Chess of the Chinese totally 
diflerent from that of tlid 'Hindus 
and Persians, ibid. 

Cl.erika, Rajah of, assigns part of his 
Icrritoty to the Company to liquidate 
a long standing debt, V . 267. 

Cheyte Syng, Rajah of Benares. Sec 
Benares. « 

Child, Sir John, his proceedings iik 
India, characterised as rash and pre- 
sumptuous, I. 107. 

Child, Sir Joshua, his exaggerated state- 
ment of the beuefils of the trade with. 
India, 1. 95. ‘ 

Chili, perfect nature of the grammar of, 
11.82. * 

Cbillainbrum, pagoda of, described, II. 
11. Taken by the English, III. i'iST 
Restored to the French, 3+2. Favour- 
able result to the English of General 
Conte’s defeat at, JV. ISl. 

Chilligi, tribe of Afghanns, accodlTt of,' 
II. b+S. 

Chinese, pretended duration of tl»ir 
inonarchy, 1. 13+. Nature of their 
tciisrc of laud, 277, noli. Charac- 
terised as insensible to the feelings of 
others, 40+, note. Their dramatic 
performances, II. 63. Exaggerated 
accounts of them, by the Je.suit mis- 
sionaries, 130. Their skill in the arts 
examined, 193. Instances of their 
resemblance to the Hindus, ibid. 

Chingliput, taken by iSfiie, III. 115. 
Englisli in danger of losing it, 20.5. 

Chitta, geograpliy of, dilEcii^ to ascer- 
tain, II. 238, note. 
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Chittapet, taken by the Frenchi III. 
182. T.aken by the English, 220". 

Chizer, Mahomedan sovereign, account 
of, II. 27(5. 

Chosroes, reign of, II. 212. 

ChonUries, or Caravanseras, first esla- 
blislicd by a Mahomedan sovereign, 

II. 181. 

Chout, meaning of, II. 1/7, 389. III. 
471. Chout to the judges abolished, 
ibid. V. 420’. Impost established by 
the Company in its stead, abolished, 

III. ibid. 

Chrishna. See Crishna. 

Chronology, Hindus have no regular 
work on, II. 65. Chronological table 
of Hindu kings, 150, note. 

Chunda Saheb, imprisons the queen of 
Trichinopoly, and succeeds to the go- 
vernment, III. 8(3. Forms an alliance 
with the French, gl. Flies from the 
army of Nazir Jung, 97. Arcot, his 
capital, taken by the English, 106. 
Places himself under the protection 
of the king of Tanjorc, and is cruelly 
murdered. 111. 

Chnnar, meeting at, of Mr. Hastings and 
the Nabob of Oude, IV. 373. 

Church, Visigoths and Burgundians al- 
lowed to make donations to, I. 215. 

Churning, Hindu description of Vish- 
nu's churning the ocean, I. 304. 

Churrum, son of Jehaqgire, defeats the 
prince of Odepore, II. 316. Title of 
Shah Jeljan, or king of the world, 
bestowed on his by his father, 317. 
Defeats and concludes a second peace 
with the prince of Odepore, 318. 
His rebellion against his father, 320. 
Proclaimed emperor, 324. Number 

^ ofjhis family, and accomplishments 
ofhisdaughters, 325. His war against 
L.odi,327. HiscouducttothcIIindus, 
tvho betook themselves to penances 
and other religious rices during a fa- 
mine, 320. Orders the cxpulsibii of 
the Portuguese from his dominions, 
330. Proceeds to the subjugation of 
Deccan, 331. Takes an hundred and 
fifteen towns and fortresses in the 
course of a year, ibid. Conduct of 
his sons in his illness, 338. On his 
recovery, intrjgued against by his son 
Aurungzebe, who makes him his pri- 
soner, 343. His treatment idt prison, 
350. UcrAises the daughter of Dara to 
Akbar, youngest son of Aurungzebe, 


350. Dies, it has been suspected, by 
the pousta, 354. 

Chusero, his mean origin, II. 257. 
Kills Mubarick and usurps the 
throne, ibid. His cruelties and 
death, 258. 

Chusero, sonof Selim, his revolts against 
his father, II. 3 12, 313. 

ChuUer Saul, refractory Zemindar, siege 
of his fort of Tetteeah by the Eng- 
lish, VI. 248. 

Chuttanuttee, granted, in 1669, to the 
East India Company, I. 125. 

Circars, Northern, confirmed to the na- 
tive princes, 111. 126. English ex- 
pedition to drive the French from, 
218, 248. Freed from their depend- 
ance on the Subahdar of Deccan, 
and bestowed on the English, 401. 
English enter on the possession olj 
402. See next article. 

Circuit, appointment and proceedings 
of the Committee of, respecting the 
Northern Circars, IV. 108, 123. 
Suspended by Governor Rumbold, 
125. Courts of, V. 429. 

Cit}% what places obtained that name 
with the Hindus, II. 184, note. 

Civilization, importance of the inquiry 
into the state of, among the Hindus, 
II. 135. Mistakes respecting the 
civilization of the Hindus, whence 
derived, 136, 142. Inaccuracy of the 
ideas of European scholars on the 
subject of civilization, 141, note. 
Hindus have experienced no calamity 
from which a preceding state of liigfi 
civilization can be inferred, 146. A 
people may be united under an e.x- 
lensive monarchy in a low state of 
civilization, 157. Good servants found 
among a people, a fallacious proof of 
civilization, 188, note. Existence of 
despotism a proof of low civilization, 
205. 

Clavering, General, one of the inemliers 
of the supreme council in India, 111. 
457) 518. Holds the station of Go- 
vernor-General pro tempore, IV. 16. 
Dies in India, 20. 

Clavigero, qqflted on the resemblance 
of the Mexican ages to those of the 
Hindus, 1. 135, note. On their 
knowledge of the creation of the 
world, the deluge, and confusion of 
tongues, 150, bote. On the worship 
of a Supiebie Beibg, by the Mexi* 
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cans, 297- On the knowledge of the 
Mexicans in constructing vaults, II, 
14 On the manufactuics oi the 
Mexicans, lO. On their skill in 
* jewellery, 28. On their skill in 
sculpture and casting metals, 35, and 
note. On the Mexican dramas, 54. 
On the Mexican language, 82 
Clayton, Lieutenant-Colontl, his ex- 
ploits in Cuttack, VI. 4t2. 

Clive, account of, previous to his being 
appointed a writer in the service ol 
the East India Company, III. 104 
His intrepid conduct on entering the 
military service as an ensign, IOj 
O btains possession of Arcot, 10() 
Successful in other cntcrprizes, lu? 
Baffles the attempt of the hrench 
upon Tnchinopoly, 110 Having 
irauced the forts of Covdong and 
Chingliput, returns to Europe for 
his heilth, 1I5. Lands at Bombay, 
having been promoted m England to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 153 
Conducts a successful expedition 
against the pirate Angria, ihid Hav- 
ing repaired to his goicmnent at 
Fort St. David, is summoned to Ma- 
dras, to assist in the ddiherations tor 
recoveringCalcutta, 154 Sentagamst 
Calcutta, at the head of the Hladras 
troops, and eliects the object of his 
mission, Ijj. His treachcious de- 
signs against the French, in wishing 
to attack their settlement at Chandei- 
nagor, 158. Takes Chandernagor, 
161. Violates the orders he had re- 
ceived to return to .Madras, l62. 
Plans the dethronement of Suraja 
Dow la, i 6J. Particulars of the con- 
spiracy for tint purpose, ibid. Calls 
a council of war, and takes the field 
in direct opposition to its decision, 
166 Defeats the irniv of the ^abob 
at Plassy, 107 Takes Moorslicdabad, 
tOg. iftis trcachetousattcmpts agunst 
Oniichund, in the division ot the 
spoil, 170, note. His furthei pro- 
ceedings in Bengal, 242 . A ppointed 
sole President, 244. •Ilumorouv 
anecdote to show ihe^xtcnt of his 
influence, ibid, note. In opposition 
to the VI ishes of the Council, engages 
an expedition against the French, 
248. His conduct on ouLasion of the 
confederacy of the Nabobs of Oude 
add Allahabad against Bengal, 853. 


Obtains thejaghire round Calcutta, 
‘’37 Defeats the Dutch, 258. Sails 
from Calcutta to return home, 259. 
PiLVious,to his rctnin, writes m con- 
tumelious language to the Court of 
Diicctors, 284. After refusing to 
ppy the proceeds of his jaghtre, for 
which he sues the Company, is ap- 
pointed by them, with high powers, 
Governor of Bengal, 322. Sums re- 
ceived bv him from native princes, 
o27, 320. Beturns to India with the 
title of Lord, 33 1 Proposes to the 
Company to become sovereigns of 
the country, 332 From an expected 
nse in the Company’s stock, ordeis 
all his property to be imested m it, 
3i3 His account of the state of the 
Company’s aflairs on entering on his 
second admmistiation, 353 Ills pio- 
gicss up the country for the^urpose 
of a new arrangement for tne govern- 
ment of the provinces, and making 
peace with Suji Dowla, 358. Terms 
on which he settled with the Com- 
piny the t^uestion of his jaghtre, 363. 
Liners laigciv into the private tiade 
of Bengal, 360 PromoMs the mea- 
sure of supciseding seiv ants in Ben- 
gal, by others from Madras, 371 His 
conduct on thediscoveryol discontents 
among theofticers of the army, 37o. 
H 5 interview, with the emperor and 
SujaDovvla, 378. Violates the or- 
ders ol^the Company id, their pro- 
hibition of private trade, 38U. Re- 
turns to England, 382. Is favour 
ably reeeiv ed by the Company, and 
the pioiluce ol ms jaghire confirmed 
to linn lot an additional ’number of 
years, 385 Reasons assigned ^him, 
foi leeciving a present of fivelacs of 
rupees from Nnjeein ad Dowli, ibidT 
Account of ins celebiated exculpatory 
spveeb m the House of Commons, 
43i*. Succeeds Lord Ilcdiart at Ma- 
dras, \ 1 . 61. 

Close, Colonel, one of a political and 
diplomatic commission, in the war 
with Tippoo Saib, VI. 102. De- 
puted with Mr. VVebbe, to propose 
to the relations of the Nibob of Ar- 
cot, the transfer ofltt Carnatic go- 
vernment, 287, 321, 341. Vested 
with txttaovlinaiy powers, in the 
preparations for war agaiijst Scindia, 
506. Besideut at Foonah, 580. 
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Cochin, taken from the Dutch by the 
English, VI. 6o 

Cochin, Rajah of, his transactions with 
Tippuo S.iib, V. 269. 

Cochin China, account of, II. 107, 198, 
note, 

Coel, surrendered to the English, under 
General Lake, VI HO 
Coimbctore, taken by the English, I\ . 
J4Q-. Again by the army under Lord 
Cornu allis, V. J8g. Attack upon, 
repulsed bv Lieutenant Chalmers, 
352. Capitulates to a detachment of 
Tippoo’s aiiny, Jjl. 

Com, gold and siher, first struck in 
India by Akb.ir, II. 183. Copper 
com struck by IMahomct the Third, 
^ 262 . 

Colbert, Eiench East India Company, 
projected by, I. gO 

Colebrookc, lleniv Thomas, on the re- 
ligiouS 'sects o( the Hindus, quoted, 
1 314. On the Hindu goddess Vaeh, 
bjl, note. Biahinen divlogue eiled 
by, on the question of theunucrsal 
soul, ibid Acknowledges the insuf> 
iicency of the distinction in the Hindu 
religion between the creature and the 
Creator, d3a. Ascribes to the Hindus 
a fondness for scholastic disputation, 
11. 7g, note. Esamination of his 
work on Sanscrit Algebra, 129. 
Collings, Colonel, resident at Futty 
Ohur, sent to nogotiate with Donlut 
lido Sciiidia, VI Jlj. Ills negotia- 
tion unsuccessful, 3lg S'tcond mis- 
siQiij s338^ 34-1, 34o, 347* 

Colonization of India w ith Lnglislinien, 
benefits that would ha\e resulted 
from, V. 303. , 

Jllomera, seriantof Air BenBcld, con- 
cern of, with his master, in money- 
lending transactions, IV. ag, note 
Ci'inmaul ad Dicn Khan, imposition 
practised by, in the aflairof Nunco- 
mar, 111 »j03 « 

Commerce, actuc state of, in England, 
nndei Queen Elizabeth, I 4. Of 
tlic English with the Moluccas, be- 
gun by Sir Francis Drake, 10 Ex- 
port and import articles of, in Oude, 
11.29, note. Rapid adtance of, in 
Engl in I, in the early part of the 
eighteenth c^tury, HI. 2|. Further 
adiance of, in the ^middle of that 
ctntury.i76. 

Comnubsioncrs, Board of, appointed for 


the settlement of the d&minions, re- 
quired by the English of the Nabob 
of Oude, VI. 213 

Committees ot Dircetors of the East 
India Coui|)aiiv enumerated, anij 
their respective duties described. III. 
0, ct seq Select committee at Cal- 
cutta, of whom and why formed, 3 jO. 
Its proceedings lesiiecting presents, 
3^6, respecting priiate hade, 3Ct, 
respecting the supply of vacancies in 
the council, 37O, lespeeting military 
allowances, 3/2, respecting the 111- 
land tiade society, 379. Committee 
of Circuit See Circuit Committee 
of revenue in Bengal, V. 150 
Commons, House ot, proceedings in, 
on the war m the C ariutic, and con- 
duct of the supreme judicature, I\ . 
4Ql. Instance of its being inadequate 
to the ends it was meant to fulfil, 
476. Proceedings in, relating to the 
aflairs of India, V. 6, note, to the 
debts ot the Nabob of Arcot, 21— ol. 
View of parties in, S‘J. Alutiial .is- 
pcrsions between ministers and op- 
position in, relative to Mr. Hastings, 
43 Discussion in, on the inode ol 
procedure respecting evidence a- 
gainst Mr. Hastings, 49. Rest 
mode of procedure respecting Mr 
Hastings rciecied by the House, >0. 
Voles the Rohilla war not impeach- 
able, 56 Passes bills to amend the 
East India Act, >7. Object of those 
bills, 68 — Cl. Articles of impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings brought up 
from the Commitlee of the House, 
05. Impeachment voted, and earned 
to the Lords, 00. Proceedings of, 
relative to the impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey, 0? Debates in, on 
the declaratory bill, 7I. Further 
proceedings of, on Mr. Burkes 
chdrgingMr. Hastings with the iiiui- 
dcr of Nuiieomar, 103. Reprimands 
Major Scott for reviling the managers 
of Air. Hastings’s impeachment, 
through the press, ICO Debates in, 
on the question, whether the disso- 
lutmn of mrliamcnt abated the iin- 
peachmentj I70. Acts of, said not 
to be acts of 4he people, I 75 Com- 
mittee formed m, to disprove the 
charge of jirotraction of the trial, 200. 
Proceedings of, on intemperate lan- 
guage by the Archbishop of York, 
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iga Dispute 111, iliout further time 
required bj the managcisof the trial 
to pripare their reply, ibid Mini- 
,jcrs appoiiittil a comiiiitiee by, to 

1 ascernin the causes of delay in the 
trial, 210 \otes the thanks of the 
House to the ininagers of the trial, 
219 Report of the Committee of, 
appointed to inspect the Lords’ Jour- 
nals, relative to tht ir procetdings on 
the trial, 231 Comments on that 
report, 348 Debites in, on the war 
with Tippno Saib, 333 Debatts in, 
on renewal of the East Indit Com- 
pany's Charttr, VI 3, 6, 8 

Commutation act and ta\, IV 48J 

Compant, for trading to the East In- 
dies, a new one projected, I 111. 
OAer a loan of two millions to go- 
vernment for Iccvt to trade, 117. 
Obtain an act of incorporation, 121 
Chartered as a rtgnhted company, 
122 Its fLcbltncsS, 124 Union of 
the two companies recommended b\ 
the King, 1-6 lilt union eftectid, 
128 

CoDcan, army sent into, by Aurnng- 
zebe, 11. 370, 372 

Condamme, M dc la, on the precious 
stones of South America, quoted, II 
28, note 

Condillac, on the manner m which the 
infant mind generalize, ideas, quoted, 
II. 70, note 

Conflans, M succeeds Bossy m the 
command of the Irtiich troops in 
Carnatic, and isdefeitcd by the Eng- 
lish, 111 249 

Conges cram, burned by the French, 
in rev 61111,6 for a similir outrage com- 
mitted tiy the English at Wande- 
wash, HI. 179 Surprised and taken 
by the French, 222 Battle of, IV. 
165 

Consciousness, asciihtd by the Hindus, 
to vegelAilts as well ts animals, II 
86 Created, according to the Hin- 
dus, before the mind, 261 

Control, Board of, how constituted, | 
IV. 487 EBccts of, upo» the East 
India Company, 489. Bflecis of, on 
the government of Indi i,lbid et sco 
Eficacy of, as an instjument of go- 
vernment, compared with that of the 
Court of Directors, 49 1 S ons meed 
of the evil respecting the Nabob of 
Arcol’s debts, V 17 Orders them 
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to be discharged without inquiry, 19. 
Remnnstranceof the Directors against 
the proceeding, 20 Appoints a go- 
ternor of Madras, in opposition to 
the Directors, S0< Instead of con- 
trolling, originates measures, 31. Or- 
ders the Carnatic revenues to be re- 
stored, ibid Further contest of, with 
the Diieetors, respecting Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ross, 69 Power of, de- 
clared, 72 Salaries given to the 
members of, VI 7 
Coollee Khan See Cooli. 

Coolies, race of menlinng in the most 
•naceessible pirtsof Guzerat, nearly 
extirpated by lehangire, II 3I7- 
Coorgs, account of the, V. S8J 
Cootc, Sir Eyre, takes Wandewash, III. 
221. Reduces Chittapet and Arcot, 
226 Furthei operations and success 
of the army under him, 227- Su- 
persedeil by Major Monsdlf, 230. 
Good sense and temper displayed by 
him on this occasion, ibitl Resumes 
the commmd, 2J1 Takes Pond'- 
chtrrj, 233 Recalled from Patna, 
283 AppomtedC ommander-in-Chief, 
and Member of the buprem* Council, 
IV 49 Opposes the treaty with the 
Rannt of Gohud, proposed by the 
Governor-General, 50. Sent by the 
Supreme Council to take the com- 
mand of the ,Madras army, I7I 
Takes the field against Hyder, 1 79. 
Attacks, unsuccessfully, tqp fortified 
pagoda of*Chillambrum, 181. De- 
feats Hyder, though labouring under,, 
many disadvantages, 184 In anolhei 
battle with Hvder, his army, after 
much buffering, is obliged to fall 
back, I87. Retains Yus army so jgng 
111 the field, as to endanger its return _ 
by the impeuiincnts of the Monsoon, ‘ 
189 blioiv s a discnntinted and qu iP- 
relsome spiiit, 201 Kindness of 
Lord 'Mac irtiuy’s lri.itineift of him, 
while m this humour, 202, note 
After several monihs in cantonments, 
his army again take the held, and 
attempt the reduction of Arnee, 21 j 
A regiment of cavalry, vvliich he 
called his grand guard, drawn into 
ambuscade, and Itilleik or taken pri- 
soners, 216. Enters into iiegolialion 
wuh'lippoo, <»pd is duped, 017 Un- 
equal to the toils of lomm uil, sails 
for Bengal, 223 Resumes tin coin- 
. 8 F 
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naad and returns to Madias, Cil 
Dies of ipopkx), three dt)S liter Ins 
landing, ibid Monc\ given him by 
Ml Hastings, V 18 1 

Corah, province of, sold by* the English 
to the Nabob of Oude, 111 50i 

Coromandel, enp^gemLiit between the 
i njish ind French fleets, on the 
eoast of, HI, 

Coinish, Admiial, artivcs with a fleet 
on the coast of Pondicherry, III 
228 

Cornwallis, appointed Gov ernor-Gi iic- 
ril of India, V 3s 1 \amincd in 
defenccofMr Ilassings, 210 Coni- 
menceinent of his idministratioii, 
2S7 Ills transaetions with the Na- 
bob of Oude, oaS Ircaty with the 
Nizam, 2s() Accused, by this treatj, 
of breaking faith with Tippoo Saib, 
2G'i His otnnion of the prob ibihty 
of i'Xvarwiih Tippoo, C74 Decides 
for a V gorous war against him, _77 
Endeavours to form an dliancc with 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 278 
which he efiects, 280 llis object m 
this war, 281 Blames the tardiness 
of thesMadras government, who con- 
demn the war, ibid Goes to Ma- 
dras, sgb Transactions between him 
and the Nabob of Arcoi, 297 Con- 
teniphtcs the ncccssitv of assuming 
the territories of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, and taking possession of the 
revenues, SOI Takes the comm inri 
of the army against Tippoo, 31o 
Takes Bangalore, 318 Wpaies to 
attack Senngapatara, 320 Gams the 
battle of Arikera, 323 Obliged to 
retreat on accou it of the disliess of 
,his army, 31 1 Tomed by the M ih- 
rattas, 32h Marches bad to Ban- 
galore, 331 I xpedient bj, foi the 
*• supply of dr lu^lit cattle, 333 Con- 
sents to receive a vakeel from Tippot, 
337 'After other C| eratioiys of his 
aimv, inarches m person upon St- 
ringapatam, 3a7, Operationo of the 
different columns of his army before 
heringipatam, 362, ct seq Besieges 
beringapataiii, 374 Makes peace 
with lippoo, 38>. Resigns his share 
of prize iimney to the army, 387 His 
capture of the French settlements, 
07 His conduct as ao financial 
and judicial instructions, received 
iroiii uithonlies at lioniL, 399 His 


jilan of revenue, 400*' Guided by a 
theory inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the case, 413 Ilis refuniis 
in judicature, tiO His scheme for 
judicature in the field of civil h’v, 
421 lorms prescribed by it full oi 
technical ceremonies, 42 j. Tuclgcs 
lees prohibited by it, 426 llis opi- 
nion of the state of law and govciii- 
mcntin Indii, 427. plau of 

penal juihcaliire, couits of circuit 
ercctec', 4.8 Obseivations on the 
subject of his judiciturv system, 4i< 
His new scheme of police, 4 !(i lit 
I suit of his financial and judicid re 
forms, 438 , as to Zemind irs, ibid , 

I IS to tl e Rjots, 443, in civil cause 
452, in penal cases, 4b) Beliuus 
loLiigliiid, j44 His expostul itory 
letitis to the Nabob of Oude, \ 1 
36, Ss I mancial results ol his ul- 
niinistration, ibid Again noniin iteil 
Goicrnor General and Comuiiiulcr- 
in-( hiel, 63 Resigns the ippoiiit- 
ments, ibid Appointed Governor- 
General a third time, ol6 1*1 ins 
journey for the acceleration of peace 
vvilhHolkar, 518 His rcprcseiilUion 
of the dreadful state of the fm met 
ibid Commences a reduction ol ll e 
forces, oit) His opinion of delu- 
sive alliances, a20 Determined on 
keeping peace withScmiha, bj yield 
mg every point III dispute, jJj ii tl 
to make peace with Holkar b\ rc 
storing all the dominions w hich bail 
been taken from him, o-() Ilii 
I negotiations with Scindia, 0.7 Ri 
monstrance of the Con niaiidti in 
I Chief against his measure for divsolv 
I mg the connexion ol the Bi iiish .o 
verrinientwilli ihcmmor princes 2y 
Flis dcatn, oo 1 1 manci il icsults I 

Ins admin stratinn, ats 
Correspondence, 1 ast India t oiiipiny s 
Committee of Us fuiictioiiv. III 6 
Cosby, Colonel, iccount of his expe- 
dition against Hydcr Ah, IV la6 
Cosmogony, Hindu, I 42o 
Cossijura, Rajah of, account of the suit 
drains! {)im in the Supreme Court, 
IV 294" 

Cossimbazarfi taken by Surajy Dowh 
from the English, III 147 
Covelong/ort, taken by Clive, III 1 1 ) 
Council of defence, appointed for tiu 
execution of a tretiy belwceu the 
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Dutr It nii<I l^nglish Companies, 1. 
41. 

Courtcn, Sii illiaii), association form- 
ed by, it)i liadin» to India, 1. bl. Its 
union V iih tliL East India Company 
eflectcd, 68. 

Coustb, end and penal, appointed in 
stead of the natne Courts in India, 
account of. III. iGy. Naluieof tliv. 
Supreme Courts of appeal established 
atthe seatofGtntrniiient, 170. Su- 
preme Court of judicature in India 
appointed by pailianionl. See Su- 
preme Court. Foul Coui Is of appeal 
established by Lf id C niiwallis, V 
423. Courts ol circuit elected by 
him, 4SS. 

Courts of piiiiccb, one tuiipaigii in, 
better than two in llic held, 1. dl2. 


note. 

Coulcur, on the inhimi-'n cli iracttr of 
the Hindus, rjiiolcd, I 101. 

Cow, held o.itud liv the Aii.miians, I. 

367 , and Aliicans, ao'S note. 

Cozco, forlicsS, wondcilul construction 


of, II. 7. 

Crangauorc and Jacolih, purcliised of 
the Dutch, h) the Uijah of Tratan- 
core,V 27 d Law fulness of the pur- 
chase questioned, ibid C ranganorc 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 287 
Creation, Hindu account of, I 285 


435. 


Crete, hbynnth of, II. 12, note. 

Crimes, indecent, of the Hindus, I. 
230, and note Incic.''e of crimes 
in India, the consequence of Engtisti 
regulations, V. U' i , of Ludisli des- 
potism, 474; of defects of the la.>, 
ibid.; of the pnctiec ot tuc Copit-, 
476, 540, of uefeits ol the police, 
480 , of the disposition ol Cosciii- 
inent to sujiposc lU Us insututious 
perfect, ISO; of the diopo it'on oi 
ihescrsaiUs <f C-ouniiuent to .;ive 
none bat fldltcrine, aeconnts, 187, ot 

the siipposilioM ihil England is the 
standard of excellence, 49O. Hv the 
state of criiiies in India, the business 
of government exceedmgli^ difficult, 
491. Remedies for tbf jpretalence 
of crimes in Indi.i, 4()5.* Education 
supposed the only truj remedy, a09- 
Indigence of a people the grand 
source of crime, 501-. Remedy lor 
this evil, 588. 

Crishna, one of the incarnations of 


Vishnu, fable of, I 306. Exploits 
ascribed to him, II. l62, note. 

(’romwell, his war with the Dutch in- 
jurious to hiiglisli commerce, I. 7I. 
Terms ofi which it was concluded, 
72. 

Ctuelly, instances of, illustrating the 
character of the Hindus, 1. 406, and 
note. 

Cshalnyas, military class of Hindus, 
rank of, I lb5. 

Cuddalore, taVen hs the English, III. 
028. Taken by Tippoo Saib and the 
French, IV. 2 13 Proceedings of the 
English for the rocoiety of, 220. 
English defeated in an attack upon, 
23 >. 

Cullian Sine, cMdeiice concerning, V. 
16j. 

Culluca, commentator on the Institutes 
of Menu, charged with interpo- 
lations, I. 429, 393, note. ** 

Cumming, Sir John, oidered to march, 
to enlorce die plunder of theBegums, 
IV. 401. 


Cuppage, Major, defeats the army of 
Tippoo Saib in us attack ofCoimbe- 
tore, V. 3o2. Has an active com- 
mand in the siege of Seringopataro, 


379. 

Cuichety, naiite court in India, III. 


470. 

C utchoura, fort, taken bv the English, 
VI 246. 

Cuttack, history of the operations in, 
VI. 440.'» 

CiUtiib, .account of his early years, II. 
232 From his first achievements in 
war, declared by Mahomed his 
adopted son, 233. On the death of 
Mahomed, claims die sovereignly, 
J34 Dming his goieinmeiit, dffds 
Ikih ir mil Bciirwl 10 the Mahomedan 


dominions, ibiJ. • 

,Cui\val', officers of police, abolished, 
V.4ib. s 

(’yclopcs, temples ol, and other build- 
ings, II. 12. . ■ u 

Cyni!-, no account found of him in the 
'Persian annals. 11. 63. 


Dabei, taken from the Sells by Shah 
Aulura, 11. 379- 

Dacca, litigious dispositidB of the inha- 
bitants <»f, 1. 408, note. Account of 
the treatment olF thePItousdaj, of, by 
the Supreme Court, IV. 289. 

I 8P2 
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D’Ach^, French Adiuiralj lands sup- 
plies, and quits the coast of Pondt- 
cherrj, III 217. 

Dahdajee Punt, takes poison, from the 
fear of being made res^ionsible lor 
the enormities of his pupil, Sevagee, 
II.3o8. 

Dallals, Indian brokers. Ill, 13. 

DjIUs, Mr one of Mr Hastings’s 
counsel, V. 87 In conjunetion with 
Mr Law opposes any answer to the 
first charge singly, 88 His defence 
of Mr. Hastings, ig3 
Dalryinple, Major, commands a regi- 
ment in the night attack on Tippoo 
Saib, V. 366 , and at the second siege 
of Sen ngapatam, VI 112 
Dalton, Captain, his adianced post at 
Trichinopoly attacked bj the ftlyso- 
reansand destroyed toa man,IIl. 1 16 
Dalston, Captain, goes to the relief of 
CoKiticl Guthrie at the assault of 
Tetteeah, VI 2 13 

Daood, murderer, ot "Muiahed, loses 
his own life by assassination, II 306 
Daood Khan Punnee, Afghaun, ap- 
pointed Depiiiv-llegent of Deccan, 
II 37(>, Being employed by Ferok- 
sere to cut oil Hiissun the Seyd, is 
killed bv a ball in making the attempt, 
388. His conduct during his deputy 
government, 38g 

Dara, son of Shah Jehan, his character, 
II 337. Seizes tne government on 
the illness of his father, 338 Re- 
stores it on his father's recovery, 340. 
Defeated by his brother Aurungzebe, 
and flies to Agra, 341. Betrayed into 
the hands of Aurungzebe and mur- 
dered, 346. 

Daraporam taken by Colonel Fullarton, 
1 / 239. Taken again by the army 
under Lord Cornwallis, V 288. 
Darius Hystaspes, part of India in- 
cluded in his empire, 11. 208 , 

Daiogahjor police officer, V 480 
Darwar, taken by the Mabrattas, when 
allies of the English, V. 327. 
D’Auteuil, destroys a thousand of Nazir 
Jung’s army, with the loss of only 
two or three men. III. gs. Taken 
prisoner. 111. 

Davis, John, in attempting the north- 
west pass&e, discovered the Straits 
known by nis name, I. 7 
Davis, Air. on the Hindu astronomy, 
quoted, II. g4. 


Deboigne, commands p&rt of Scindia’s 
army, VI 3g7. Account of, ibid 
Returns to Europe with his fortune, 
401. 

Debrett, pamphlet published by, repic- 
hended by Lord ’rhurlow, V. 210. 

Deccan, meaning of the name, and ex- 
tent of country it comprises, II 251 
First Mahomedan invasion of, ibid 
Conquests in, by the third Mahomed, 
261 Kingdom founded in, 265. 
Account of, to the invasion of Akbar, 
305 Divided, during Mahmood's 
sovereignty, into five diflerent king- 
doms, 310 Invaded by Akbar, 311. 
Revolt of the Princes of, against 
Jehangire, 31g. Account of, from 
the close of the reign of Akbar, 32?. 
Visited by a famine, 329. Proceed- 
ings against, by Shah Jehan, ibid. 
Proceedings against, by Auruiig/cbe, 
370 State of, when Hussun wis 
appointed to the regency, 388 Con- 
ditions on which It IS freed from tlic 
depredations of the Mahrattas, ibid. 
Project to dispossess the Rajah of, V 
4. Military operations in, impeded 
by a famine, Vl. 470. 

Declaratory bill, debates in parliament 
on, V. 72 

Deceits, robbers in gangs, increase of, 
in India, to what attributable, V. 46) 

Deeg, town and fort of, taken by the 
English, VI. 488. 

Defence, council of. See Council 

Delanibre, M. on the antiquity of the 
Indian astronomy, quoted, II. g4, 
note. 

Deleyrit, M. governor of Pondicherry, 
resists the atlempt of the English io 
subjugate Mortiz Ah, Governor of 
Velore, III. 135 

Delhi, taken by the Mahomedans, II. 
219 . Court removed from, to Dow- 
latabad, 202 Taken by Timur, 274 
Entered bj Nuserit, 27 > Taken by 
Nadir bhah, 402. By the Abdallees, 
416 . By Gazee ad Dien, 417 By 
the Mahrattas, 421. Entered in state 
W tl\p Mogul Emperor, III. 485. 
'Taken again by the Mahrattas, 495. 
Battle df, VI. 414. Taken by the 
English, vs'ho possess themselves of 
the person and family of the Emperor, 
416 . ,, Gallant defence of, against 
Holkar, 480. 

Demosthenes, on taxation tn kind by 
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the King of Bosphorus, 'juotcd, I. 
281, note. On legislation, VI. 225, 
note. 

Deogur, name of, changed to Dowlata- 
• bad. See Dowlatabad. 

Deoraj, and his brother Nunjeraj, ac- 
count of, III. 405. 

Despotism, more adverse to the progress 
of the mind than anarchy, II. 305. 
D'Kstain, Count, III 307. 

Devi-Cotah, English dethrone the 
King of Tanjore from the sole desire 
of possessing it, III. 80. After a re- 
pulse, taken by the English with 
much difficulty, 82. Taken by the 
French, lg6. Again by the English, 
227. 

Devi, or Deby Sing, agent of Mr Hast- 
ily, picture of his cruilties, V. 84, 
105, note Discussion on the sub- 
ject of, between Mr Burke and Mr. 
Hastings’s counsel, 161, note. 
Devotion, merit attached to, in the In- 
stitutes of Menu, I. 451 
De Witt, on the subject of the Dutch 
fisheries, quoted, I. gu. 

Dherna, sitting in, meaning of the prac- 
tice of, in the Hindu adnunistralion 
of justice, 1 . 208. 20g, note. 
Dhoondia, Mahnttta adi entiirer, ac- 
count of, VI. 124. 

Diaphantus, his algebraic nrilings 
known to the Hindus, II. 12o Ex- 
tent of his knowledge in algebra, 128. 
Hooks, written bv him on the sub- 
ject, lost, ibid llie first writer on 
indeterminate problems, whence the 
name of Diophantinc problems, 133 
Dictionaries, those of the Hindus 
written in verse, II 45 
Digest of Hindu law on contracts and 
successions, I. I93, note, 194, note, 
196, note Extract from, on the 
tenure of land, 2fi2, note 
Digits, of the Hindus, real liicrogly-, 
phics/II. 100, note 

Dilleer Khan, sent against Sevagec, II. 

361,365 

Dindigul, defence of, committed to 
der Ali, when an inferior officer, 
III. 407. Reduced Iw Coloilcl Fol- 
larton, IV. 239. Taken by the army 
under Lord CornwaHis, V. 289- 
Dirom, Major, has an active command 
in the siege of Seringap/itam, V . 379 
Discoveries, modern, taken from hints 
in the diicieiit classics, II. 106. 


Dividends, how made by the East 
India Company when there are no 
profits, IV. 486 

Diiorce, power of, by the Hindu laws, 
given tirthe husband, I. 389. 

Doab, geographical situation of, II. 251. 

D’Obsonville, on the religious contro- 
versies of the Hindus, quoted, 1. 314, 
note. 

Dominions, British, in India, extent of, 
geographically described, I. 1. 

Don, Lieutenant-Colonel, commands 
a column m the attack on the fortress 
of Bhurtpoie, VI 495. 

Dooloob Ram, ungrateful conduct of 
Meer Jaffier to. III. 830. His des- 
truction resolved on, 245. Is assas- 
sinated, 247. 

Doondee Khan, joins the army ot 
Dooranees against the Mabrattas, II. 
420. 

Dooranee, name whence dMted, II. 
408, 409, note. 

Doost Ah, Nabob of Carnatic, III. 85. 
Loses his life in resisting an invasion 
of the Mahrattas, 87* 

Oownesvvell, Mr his account of the 
police of Bengal, V. 46^ 

Dowla, Aliteram al, petitions for the 
office of NeaOiit Niaainut, III. 476. 

Dowla, Asophul. See Oude. 

Dowla, Intizam, vizir to Ahmed Shah, 
11.414. 

Dowla, Mubafek al, succeeds to the 
Nabobship of Bengal, III. 432. 
Compafiy dissatisfied itith the al- 
lowance afforded him, ibid. Care of 
his household to whom entrustSf, 
479. Complains of the severity with 
which he is treated by Mahomed 
Reza Khan, IV. 21 See Mahomed 
Reza Khan, and Munny BegiAb. * 

Dow 1.1, Nujteb ad, Rohilla chief, ap- 
pointed to the office of Ameas al 
Omrali, II 117- On the taking of 
Dslhi by Gaaee, escapgs to Kohil- 
cund, ibid Joins the Dooranee 
army against the Mahrattas, 420. 
Confirmed in the office of Omrali by 
Shah Aulum, III. 260. His death, 
484. His excellent character, 488, 
note. 

Dowla, Nujeem ad, made subahdar of 
Bengal on the deatlftf Siiraja Dowla, 
III 8 19 Degraded stale to which 
he is reduced by his Ircyv with the 
East India Compaut, >20 bums 
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paid by him to the servants of the 
Company on his accession, 33S. 
Presents a letter to Clive ou the re- 
straints imposed on him, 35(j. New 
terms imposed on him e(|lially hu- 
miliating, 3oS. His death and 
character, 37B. Presents made by 
him to Clive, 38o. 

Dowla, Sujah ad. Sec Oude. 

Dowla, Suraja, Subahdar of Pengal, 
bis character and first acts of his go- 
vernment, III.' 143. Offended with 
the English, 140. Attacks and takes 
Calcutta, 147. Shuts up its defen- 
ders in the Black Hole, l49. Loses 
Calcutta and Hoogly, loO. Concludes 
a treaty with the English, 1.58. His 
new disputes with the Itnglish, lOC. 
Plan formed for his dethronement, 
163. Defeated at Plassy, 167. As- 
sassinated, 16<). 

Dowla, &yeir id, succeeds his brother 
Nujeem, as Subahdar of Bengal, 111. 
378. Dies of the small pox, 432. 

Drake, Captain Francis, his early dis- 
position for naval cntcrprizc, 1. 8. 
Account of his several voyages, ibid, 
g. Kniglyed by Queen Elisabeth, 
10. Takes a Portuguese East In- 
diaman, 16. 

Drake, Mr. Governor of Calcutta, ac- 
cused of quitting it improperly. III. 
148. 

Drapier, Colonel, arrival of, in India, 

III. 205. 

Droits, of p'ri/.e money, denltinded of 
the East India Company, by King 
''5ames, and Lord High Admiral 
Buckingham, I. 45. 

Druids, resemblance of their doctrines 
to those of the Brahmens, Magi, 

*'ChaKians, and Egyptians, I. 16-, 
-note, 292. Their philosophical al- 
tai-iments, II. 68. 

Duan, functions of, assumed by the 
East Indt Company, HI. .402. 
Ruinous consequences of this mea- 
sure to the Indians, little known to 
the Directors, 463. Mode adopted 
for performing those functions in the 
collection of the revenue, ibid.; in 
the administration of justice, 467. 

Duannee, in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
granted by tttfe Emperor, to the 
English, III. 363. ^ . 

Diibhoy, foi-ress of, taketf by Goddard, 

IV. 47. 


Dubois, Abbe, on the practice of the 
Hindus of settling law-suits by ar- 
bitration, quoted, I. 246, note. On 
the defeat of judicial administration 
in India, ibid. On the tenure ofi* 
land in India, 205, note. On the 
little merit due to the Vedas, .370, 
note. On the extensive prevalence 
of the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
371. Oil the treatment of women in 
India, 388, note. On marriages by 
purchase in India, 302, note. On 
community of wives in Madura, 
note. On the state of painting and 
music of the Hindus, quoted, II. Sf), 
note. Extract from, exhibiting a cor- 
rect delineation of the rude features 
of Hindu poctrv, 56, note. On the 
]M>elry of the Scalds, qooted, ibid. 
On the passion of the Hindus for the 
wonderful, 61, note. On the Hindu 
fortifications, 184, note. 

l)uuc.in. Governor, his opinion of the 
claims of the Nabob of .Surat, VI. 
255, 258. 

Dunda Kajapotc, taken by Sevagee, II. 
306. 

Dundas, Henry, presiding member of 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, IV. 462. His 
speech ogsiiist Indian delinquency, 
403. Urges the legislature to speci- 
fic propositions against Mr. Hastings, 
465. His bill for the regulation of 
the affairs of India, 4()S. Trivial na- 
ture of his services as President of 
the Board of Control, 491. Nature 
of his bill to discharge the debts of 
the Nabob of Arcot, V. IS. De- 
fends the measure in the House of 
Commons, 22. IT Is idea of security 
unfounded, 28. His scmiinculs on 
the proposed appuinttnent of Lord 
Macartney, as Governor-General of 
India, 3S. His speech on Mr.Biirke’s 
motion for papers, 42. Oiijects to 
the production of papers relative to 
Oude, 48. Defends Air. Hastings, 
55. His Qondiict on the Declaration 
Bill, 77 . Hm conduct on the bills 
for renewing the Company’s charter, 

VI. 6. • 

Duperron, AnquetiJ, on the interest of 
the ryots inrfhc land quoted, I. 277> 
note. On the obscenities of Crishna, 
.309, note. On thchospittil fur animals at 
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Sur U, oOq, hole. On the incicnt in- 
tercourse between the Asi itie, Indian, 
and Luiopeni nations, II 57, note 
On the ibiurd mode of tcacinn,; in 
,thc Hindu schools, lOI, note On 
the dibposilion ot the Brahmens to 
aeconiniodaic their sacred lecoids to 
Luropean ideas, IO7, note On the 
origin of the e\a!>g rued jceonnu of 
tratcllers, in their n riitnes, uid of 
scholirs, lato ni\ 1 1 :;u i^^es lliey hue 
learnid with di ’ ciiltj, 144, note 
On tne pcrhdit us eh 11 leter of Indi 111 
p'inces, 17o no e 

Diiplei\, Jo eph I rineis. Ins e irly tiis- 
torv. III 1/ Ueseinhl nice of his 
chirieterto tint of Ihion i| irte and 
trcderie the&ietl, jH, note Deem- 
ed, b\ his takiils, the latest person to 
superintend the business of the 
trench (oniuint a C handern''pOr, 
58 Ilisactiiit} when rased to the 
station of Goninor ot I’ondicherry, 
ibid Ills opposition to the pi ins of 
Labouidoiin us >() A ehemen Ij re- 
sists the restoration of Jlidr s to the 
English, Ol last deludes the Xa- 
bob, and then defeits him in b title, 
b> Bisely brctls faith uiih the 
English, 0( Ills enterprise against 
Fort St Du id, (17 Dele tted 111 his 
attacl upon ( iiddil ire, 7I IIis e tin 
boasting on the f iilure of the Lnj,hsh 
attack on Pondicherr), 7J Ills policy 
in supportin,, the pieteiisions of 
Chnndt ssaheb to the goterniient of 
the Cam itie Gifted « ith the 

soiercigiit> ol eighty-one nlh,.cs, y’ 
Secretly intri„ its i„ iiist thiindi 
Sahel), from whom lie had receued 
these tillastcs, q^ DevtciUv wtih 
which he cxtriealcs himself from dif- 
ficulties, (y7 App limed Gotetnoc 
of the IMogiil dominions on the coast 
of Coromandel lUO Chnicteri/ed 
IS an a<id icions contemner ol triiih, 
104, note 1 ilstiv chiinCs ijoi 
Lawrence w ith the murder of Cliund i 
Saheb, ill 1 urther trait of his 
perseverance, and the resources of his 
mind in diftculties, Ills at- 

tempt to engage AlortCif Ah, Goier- 
nor of Velorc, in thf interest of the 
French, II6 Attempts a negotia- 
tion with thcLnghsh, I5I General 
prejudice entertained against him 
both in I ranee tnd England, 124 


Is snpeiscded, 12‘j Returns to Eu- 
rope, I !o III lie ited by Ins nation, 
IjI, which, A oltaire says, hastened 
his deith, 132, note 

Dup US, oii'the woishij) of the planets 
by ineient iiitions, quoted, I 335, 
note 

Oustucks, me ining of. III 33 

Diitcl , comineneeinent of their East 
India Comp my, I ig Lxpel the 
Portuguese from the Moluccas, 30. 
lake two Lnahsh Indianien, 38. 
Present a memorial against the pio- 
cccdings of the English Company to 
King Tames, 30 Compiomise be- 
tween them and the English, 40 
Destroy Pol irooii, fC Eveente Cap- 
tun Toncison ind tune 1 n„hshmen, 
nasing first ipplied the tortuie, ibid. 
Claim an cxclnsue iipht to the Mo- 
luccas, Bind IS, and Ainboyna, ol 
Entitle the scat ol their go'^nment 
in India, Batavia, j 3 Pheir treaty 
w Ith the Portuguese, 6? t apturc 
four English East Indianien, 71. 
Alarmed at an open trade by the Eng- 
lish, 77 Cev 0 1 possessed by them, 
78 llieir '•iibltr u„ts to evade the 
cession ol Pol noon, sO* Polaroon 
ind Damni ceded to lliein, ibid flieir 
fisheiies, qO Ceiiie, island of, taken 
tnd dciiummated by them the Mau- 
ritius, III 48 Send a I irgc rein- 
forcement of tioops to their settle- 
ment in Bengal, 2 j 7 The whole of 
these Heaps made pnsonevs 01 killed, 
uid sue Dutch East Indiamen taken 
by the English, 2 >8 Purchase 
gore of the Rajih of Tanjore, IV 
101 Involved on this account in a 
war with the English, 102 Nega- 
patnun and Trmcoinalee takea-from 
them, 193 live Indiamen lakej 
from them in Saldanha Bay, ^8. 
VII the lorts ol Cranganore and Jay- 
* eoHjli to the Rajah of Travancore, 
V _7 j llieir settlemerits in India 
and at the Cape of Good Hope taken 
by the English, VI 60 

Dutens, Mr published a work to prove 
that the modern discoveries in the 
arts and sciences may be found in the 
writings of the ancients, II 107, 
note • 

Dutta Seyndia, Mahratta chief, defeated 
by Sujah ad Sovvla, II. IJO 

Duvelaer, M envoy on the jfart of the 
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Eiench in the negotiation of a peace 
with the English, III. 123. 

Dyeing, art of, among the Hindus, IT. 
19. Among the Persians and Col- 
chians, ibid. 20. Scarlet Jyed by the 
Chinese mure exquisitely than by any 
other nation, 21, note. 

East India Company, Dutch. See 
Dutch. 

East India Company, English, its origin, 
I. 10. Its first character, 21. Its 
first voyage, 22. Account of its eight 
succeeding voyages, 2-1. Its charter 
renewed, 25. Its first establishment 
on the continent of India, 26. Made 
a joint stock company, 27. Profit of 
eight voyages made by it, and of four 
others, subsequently made, 28. Sir 
Thomas Roe’s advice to the Com- 
pany, 2g. Opens a trade with Persia, 
35. Rivalship which the Company 
experllfnces from other European 
nations, ibid. Establishes settlements 
at Palaroon and Rosengin, 3S. Two 
of its ships carried away by the Dutch, 
ibid. Its reply to the complaints 
made by the Dutch to King James, 
Sg. Foi'ois a treaty with the Dutch, 
40 ; which the Dutch evade, 42. Its 
contest with the Portuguese, 44. Its 
success in further voyages, 45. De- 
mands upon it by King James, and 
the Duke of Buckingham, ibid. En- 
trusted with the exercise of martial 
law, 52.^ Ill success of it^trade with 
Persia, ibid. Seeks reparation for the 

^ injury at Amboyna, 53. See Am- 
boyna. Establishes factories at Ma- 
snlipatain and Pullicat, which are 
afterwards relinquished, ibid. Ac- 

^ count of further voyages, 55. Its char- 
ter renewed, 56. Its third joint-stock, 
'■ 58. Its connexions along the Eastern 
Cbast of Hindustan extended, ibid. 
Forms a treaty with the Porti^ucse, 
sg. Ala.'mcd for its privilege, 60. 
Its charter violated by King Charles, 
who grants a trading licence to Sir 
William Courten, 61. Question, to 
whom the properly of the Company 
belonged, agitated, 64. Its fourth 
joint-stock, 65. Its magazines seized 
by the Kin^ibid. Its first settle- 
ment at Madras, 66. Its trade lan- 
guishes for want of funds, ibid. 
Unites <'wllh Courlen’s association, 


and is denominated thoUniled Joint- 
stock, 68. Disputes among the 
owners of its different stocks, 73, 76. 
Obtains a new chatter from Charles 
the Second, 82. State of its capital 
and trade, ibid. Obtains the cession 
of Bombay from the Portuguese, 84. 
Refractory conduct of its servants in 
India, 87. Altercation between the 
two houses of parliament on a trans- 
action of the Company, 88. Pro- 
jects a trade with .Japan, gl. In- 
creases its funds, g3. St. Helen.a 
granted to it by royal charter, 94. 
Value of its adventures from the year 
1674 to 168Q, 07. Establishes an 
agency in Bengal, ibid. Commences 
a trade with Cliina, gS. Establishes 
new regulations for iis servants, gg. 
Threatened with arival company, 100. 
Greatly in debt, 101. Olitains the 
powers of admiralty jurisdiction, 102. 
Occasions a revolt, by an attempt to 
lessen theexpenccs of its government, 
103. Goes to war witli the native 
powers in India, 104. Is bent on 
acquiring territory, 108. Employs 
Armenian brokers in preference to its 
own servants, lOg. Again threatened 
with a rival company, 111. Severity 
of its proceedings against private 
traders, ibid. Obtains a new charter 
from King William, 113. Amount 
of sums expended by it to bribe men 
in power, 115. Successful attempts 
of a new association against it, I Ig. 
Estates of the Company made liable 
for its debts, 121. Union, cfl'cctcd be- 
tween it, and the new Company, 12.8, 
130. Constitution of the United 
Company ntinutely described. III. 
8, el seq. Amount of its trade, ex- 
port, and import, g, 10. Its mode nf 
transacting business, 1 1 . Plan of its 
government in India, 14. New char- 
ter granted it by George ths p'irst for 
improving the administration of jus- 
tice, 17. Further account of its ex- 
ports and imports, 22. Obt-iins a 
seven years’ extension of its charter, 
23. . Obtains a proclamation against 
interlopers/ ibid. Empowered to 
seize, as guUty of a high misde- 
meanour, all British subjects found in 
India, and not in its service, and to 
send thenf home for punishment, 25. 
Authorized by parliament to borrow 
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money, bit for the purposes of trade 
only, 26. Sends an embassy to the 
court of Feroksere, the Mogul, a?. 
Account of the disputes arising from 
the private trade of its servants, 32. 
Parliament petitioned against its 
monopoly, 34. Efforts of the Com- 
pany in support of the monopoly, 38. 
Arguments employed bytheCompany 
examined, 39.* The advocates of the 
Company successful in parliament, 
49. State of its trade from the year 
1730 to 1744, 43. State of its diti- 
dends, 44. Attempts and accom- 
plishes a further prolongation of its 
exclusive privileges, 45. Further ac- 
count of the state of its trade, 75. 
Begins to act as a warlike pow er in 
India, 77. Obtains Pondicherry, 
333. Its pecuniary distress, 270, 
note. Discord in its council in Ben- 
gal, 274. Its resentment of the con- 
tumely of Clive and other of its ser- 
vants, 286. Nature of the private 
trade of its servants, 290; and the 
disorders produced by it, 292. Shame- 
ful instance of the injustice of its 
servants, respecting duties on the in- 
ternal trade, 300. Takes the military 
power of the Subadaree of Bengal 
into its own hands, and forms an ar- 
rangement for the civil government, 
3lg. Condemns the private trade of 
its servants, 323. Prohibits its ser- 
vants from receiving presents, 325. 
Statement of sums received as pre- 
sents by its servants from native 
princes, 326. Obtains a jaghire from 
the Nabob of Deccan, 343. State of 
the corruption and rapacity of its 
servants on the second administration 
of Clive, 353. Its orders for abolish- 
ing the inland trade .iiid prohibiting 
the receipt of presents disregarded, 
355,365. Condemns Clive forexteiid-, 
ing i* dominions, 3.59. Aetjuiresthe 
Duannee in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, 363. Committee of its Su- 
preme Council in Bengal convert 
private trade into a motiiPpoly/o'' 
exclusive benefit of the superior ser- 
vants of the Company^ 2_66. llecom- 
mends a reduction sf military allow- 
ances, 271. Consequences of this 
measure, 373. Furthjr prohibitory 
orders by the Company respecting 
private trade, and further disobe- 
dience in its servants, 379. Paniaj 


nient assumes the control of its rate 
of dividend, 384. The territories of 
the Company not held by it in so- 
vereignty, ibid. State of its affairs 
on the departure of Clive from India, 
385. Increase of its financial diffi- 
culties during a period of profound 
tranq^uillity accounted for, 389. Its ex- 
pedition against the Rajah oi Ghurka 
unsuccessful, S90. Distress of its 
finances on the breaking out of the 
war with Hyder Ali, 391. New ar- 
rangements for paying the higher or- 
der of its servants, 392. Orders the 
operations of its troops to be con- 
fined within its own territories, 393. 
Further account of its financial dis- 
tresses, ibid. Bills drawn by its ser- 
vants in India upon the Company at 
home, effects of this proceeding, 394. 
Its troops take possession of the Nor- 
thern Circars, and conclisie a treaty 
with Nizam Ali, 402. The Com- 
pany involved by this treaty in a war 
with Uyder Ali, 403. See Hyder Ali. 
New arrangements of its claim to the 
sovereignty of the Indian lerritoiy, 
427. From the grievon^ failure of iu 
annual treasures a board of super- 
visors devised for the remedy of evils, 
ibid. Allowed by ministers to send 
out a king’s commissioner to India, 
42g. The vessel in which the super- 
visors lake tlleir passage lost, and no 
intelligence of her or her passengers 
ever rtteived, 431. Further increase 
of the Company’s pecuniary difficul- 
ties, 433. Committee of the 
of Commons appointed to investigate 
its affairs, 437. Terms on which it 
petitions for relief, 43Q. Change in 
Its constitution by parliamefh, 44 i" 
Effects of the change, 444. Finan- 
cial and commercial state o& the 
Company, 454. Vices of its admi- 
nistration by its setva,its in India, 
when Mr. Hastings was appointed 
Governor-General, 458. The Com- 
pany openly assumes the functions 
of the duan, 462 ; ignorant at the 
same time of its consequences, 463. 
Boasted improvement of the Com- 
pany's finances in Bengal, by Mr. 
Hastings, refuted, ft 4. Coinmence- 
mcn5of the new government framed 
by parliament for the Cjnipany s af- 
fairs, 518. Pretended disapproval of 
the Company to the obtaining Sal- 
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iotte by force, .'>4 1 . Appro\ea ol llie ilccisioa rcapccliiit^ the treatment of 
treaty with llagnba, 64<). Plan!, of the liegunis, 4'iO. Legislative pio- 
taxation, propo etl by Mr. lla^iings eeciliiigs relative to its loans and divi- 

andMr Fiancis, rejected by the Coin- dends, 4i6. Jhacussions relative to 

paiiy, IV. 1". Directs tht lestoio- the renewal of its charter, 487., 
tion to ofiicc of Mr. Btistuvv and Mr. llegiilations introduced on the rc- 
Ionl,e, who bad been reiiinvcd by nevval of its clurtei by I.nrd Noitb, 

IMr. Hustings, li). Tbc Governoi 4(i(). Uill for lestruiiiiiig tbe Supicine 

and Coniitil dtcideb_vvotiMh.it the Court ol .Tiidieatiiie, Petifo'is 

direclions ol tlu Companv m i.iU parbaiiienl for pceiiiiiai'' iLb..!, Iby, 

business shall not be cninpbed with, 48'i. llovv its divitlends aie i iide 

i'l. Tlie removal of Maboiiitd llt/a vvlieii ihtic aie no piolits, 48b Bills 

Khan and tbc establishing ^Innny introdiieid into parhainent lor the 

lieguin, disapproved by the Com- belter goveiniiienl of its rllairs, 4(ji, 

pany, and ordeud to be'icveisvd, 2 .. 470, 480'. Sec iiirlher, Diindav, 

hspresses ns approv ■! of itt icking Fov., Pitt, l.ileets ot the liuiird ol 

the Pooiiah states, J7. I.-, iiubgii'- Control on the Comp iny, 480. State 

tion at the unsiiccessiiil lesult ol this ol lU government in liidin on the 

attack, 58. Sir .Ichii LiiuUay vested ilepartuie of Mr. Hastings, V. i). 

by the Company to take command t'l lleinonstianccs .igainsi payment of 

its vessels of war in the Indi m se.i', the Nabob ol Aicot's debts, as or- 

and tiiM and settle matters in the dcied bj tlie Hoard ol Control, uo. 

Persian Gulf, vv bile sctrctlv .ipjKiin'- Appoints .'.'i Holl.iiid Goveinor of 

cd by the Crown as mmi-tei pUiu- Madras, but opposed in it by the 

potcntiary, bo Dui„tious tonsc- Hoaid of Control, ill. New bills 

(lucnces ot these yarriiia pnvvcis in ihc in parliament lor the belter luanaac- 

samo peison, ibid. Government of meut of its affairs, object ol ihe 

India in the hands of the Company first, 58 ; object of the second and 

more likely to have a favouiablc third, bO, ()I. Allowed to raise 

result, than in the hands of the nit- money and increase its sincit, ()2. 

lusters of the Crown, 74, Conduct Attemijts to recover its jiovver, hi); 

of the Directors of the Company in but subdued hv Mr. Put’s tieilar.i- 

Eiigland on the dethronement ol the lory bill, 72. \'oles an annuity of 

li.ijah of lanjorc, lO'j. Ihc Com- 5,000/. and other sums to Ml. 

many appoints Lord Picot Governor Hastings, 250. Teiiitory of Rhiin- 

of jMadras, 10,5. Orders a Cbniniitlec daterrah assigned to it, to liquidate a 

_ol Circiul to he formed for ascernm- long standini debt, ”0/. Though 

ijig the state of the country subject to pleased withbiraV.Campbeirs arrange- 

thc Madras Presidency, 108. Oiders mciit.., yet consideis injustice to have 

Lord Pigot, who had been imprison- been done to the R.ij ih of Tanjore, 

^ td by the council of Madras, to be 100, Makes an addition to the sums 

restofed to office, 121. bee Pigoi. required of the Nabob of A rcot, ibu!. 

lippuiiUs iSir i lionus ilumboki Oo- Approve^ the ineiisure of talking pos- 

vetVior oil the leeall of Lord Pigot, session o( Ins rciciuies, ,JO() Sends 

122 Sec llumbnld, Kxpressts its « oot recruils of mrii and money on 
disapproba'i^on of the treaty of*Vi- the \>ar Tipjioo, Its 

zerarn Ra/, Appoints Lord finances in J/QJ, a-l k Renewal of 

Macartney on the removal of Rum- its charter opposed by the Kn^lish 

bold, 191. Represents to ministers merchants and manufacturers, VJ. 2. 

the evils resulting from the Supreme Adds 2,i)(^,000/- to its slock, by sub- 

( ourt of Judicature appointed by par- scriplion, 5. • Debates in parliament 

liainent, 270. New board for the ic- ou renewal 'of its charter, (5. Iin- 

gufation of its revenues, 312. Ex- poses additiniial burdens on llic 

presses Its disap|>robation of the treat- Nabob of Oude, *11. Furruckabad 

meiit of the Rajah of Hpiarcs<by Mr. ceded to it,(238. Its desire for good 

Ilastiiigb,o '3 >4. Its animadversions government in India, 280. Its in- 

oii^ Mr. ilabtings’;) removal of Mr. structions to Lord Morningion rc- 

Bristow and Mr. Fowke, 406, list specting the Nabob of Arcot, S6l. 
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Takes upon itself the debts of the 
Nabob, c,'t)7. Government of the 
Carnatic seized by it, ibid. Approves 
of the proceedings against the Nabob 
before it knew what the proceedings 
were, C(J8. State of its revenues 
from 179310 IWOo, 543, et seq. See 
further. Control, Hoard of. 

East India Company, French. Sec 
French. 

Ecbal, account of, II. 274. 

Ecbalana, city of, and its palace, II. 11, 
note. 

Education, low state of, among the 
Hindus, II. 104. Attention paid to 
it by the Turks and Persians, lOO. 
Considered by the Americans of 
Mexico and Peru, as a principal duty 
of the government, ibid, and note. 
Insuilicient as a remedy for Indian 
crimes, V. 510, 541. 

Edwards, Captain, gives evidence of 
Colonel llannay being the occasion 
of the insurrections of Goruckporc, 
IV. 387. 

Egerlon, Colonel, one of the committee 
sent to settle the got eminent of 
Poonah,IV. 35. 

Egypt, intelligence of the French ex- 
pedition to, VI. 80’. The fleet de- 
stroyed by Admiral Nelson, 88. 

Egyptians, chronology of, I. 134. Wor- 
shippers of the sun, 335, note. Wor- 
shippers of the ox and other animals, 
3O7. Their method of counting, 
93, note. Their degree of civilization 
estimated, 202, note. 

F.kojee or Angogec, half-brother of 
Sevagee, he and his posterity left 
Kajahs of Taiijore, II. 35g. 

Elements, origin of the worship of, 1. 

339. 

Elephanta, cave of, II. 4. 

Ellavanasorc, taken by the Frencli, III. 
176. j . 

Elliott, Sir Gilbert, articles of impeach- 
ment by, against Sir Elijah iiiipey, in 
■ the House of Commons, V. 67. 

Ellis, Mr. one of the Bengal Council, 
characterized as of a violent lentper, 
III. 275. Appointed Jhief ol the 
factory at Patna, 28G. Instances of 
his arbitrary conduct i!b tlie N.ibob of 
Bengal, ibid. Threatens and alter- 
• wards invades Patna, 303* 

Elphinstonc, Mr. ascribes to the Af- 
ghauns a love of the subtleties of me- 


taphysics, II. 6g. His account of the 
tenets of the sects called Sofees, 76, 
note. 

Embassy, sent to the Mogul by Queen 
Elizabeth* I. 19. Of Sir Thomas 
Roe, to the Mogul court, 2g. Re- 
sult of the measure, 58. By the 
East India Comjjany, to the court of 
Ferokserc, III. 27. By the Supreme 
Conned, to the Rajah of Berar, IV. 
34. By Lord Morningtou, to the 
King of Persia, VI. KiO. 

Emir Juinla, account of, II. 335. Made 
Vizir to Shah Jehan, 336. His ex- 
ploits, in concert with Aurungzebc, 
ill Deccan, ibid. Aids Aiirnngzcbe 
in the defeat of his brother Suja, 345. 
From the jealousy of Aurimgzehe 
sent to make war against the King of 
Assam, 351. Relmningfrom the ex- 
pedition is attacked with a dysentery 
and dies, 352. 

Emir Juinla, favourite of Feroksere, his 
plots against the two Seyds, Hussun 
and Abdoola, II. 335. 

Emrut Rao, aflairs of Poonah admi- 
nistered in his name, VI. 327. In- 
tention ascribed to him^f burning 
that city, 343. Flics from it, 
on the arrival of General Wellesley, 
344. 

English, commercial and nautical spirit 
of, under Quejn Elizabeth, I. 5. In- 
stances of the use of torture by, 48. 
Increasing prosperity of, fjom the ac- 
cession or James the First, 02. Pre- 
tended descent of, 133, note. Ag._, 
cused of blind opposition to innova- 
tion, II. 23, note. Defects of their 
code of laws, 443. Their laws 
charged with being more cruel than ^ 
the Mahomedan law of mutilalion, 
447. Flnglish notions of law irrae 
tional, V. 433. English despotHm 

* a cause of Indian crimes, 474. For 
iiiilifiiry transactions of Ac English, 
see the names of the respective places 
which were the scenes of them, and 
the names of the officers by whom 
they were performed. 

Erroad, taken by the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. 289. 

Ethics, state of, with flic Hindus, II. 

7 < 5 - 

Evidencef Hiutju laws relating to, I. 
232. Remarks on the English law 
of, V. 60. Some of the rules of. 
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examined, 96. Self-convicting evi- 
dence examined, 132. In evidence 
alone consists the trial of a cause, 245. 
Circumstantial evidence, 248. 

Excavations, Indian, II. 4, hote. Their 
wonderful appearance partly ascrib- 
able to nature, ibid. 

Expedition, grand instrument of success 
in war, II. 344. 

Factories, establishment of, injurious 
to the profits of the East India Com- 
pany, 1. 91. 

Factorships, not to be held by Members 
of the Supreme Council in Bengal, 

III. 36g. 

Fairfax, Major, reason assigned by him, 
why a share of the plunder at Bid- 
jagur was refused to Mr. Hastings, 

IV. 553. 

Fakeers, mortifications and torments 
whicVsithey inflict on themselves, I. 
352. Indecency of those who travel 
in pilgrimage, 398, note- Curious 
history of a tribe of, who gave alarm 
to Aurungzebe, 11.352. 

Falsehood and dissimulation, height to 
which tl\ejt are carried by the Hindus, 

I. 402. Supposed to hare been the 
cause of the trial by ordeal, ibid, 
note. 

Famine, through India, II. 329- In 
Deccan, 349- Destructive ravages 
by, among the inhabitants of Bengal, 
lil. 432. Sufferings by, at Madras, 
IV. 222. ‘■ 

Ferdosi, poet, entertained at the court 

■ "^of Mahmood, II. 223. 

Ferguson, Dr. on works of magnificence 
executed by rude nations, ({uoted, II. 

I I, note. On the historical con- 

^ strUbtion to be put on the legends of 

..ancient heroes, 62, note. On the 
apaalities and habits of civilization 
apparent in the naked savage, 141, 
note. (, > 

Feroksere, son of Azim Ooshaun, pro- 
ceeding by which he attained to the 
throne, II. 382. Murders with which 
he begins his reign, 384. Plots 
against the life of the two Seyds, 
who had helped him to advancement, 
386. His wars with the Seiks, 338. 
Throws himsKfff on the mercy of the 
Seyds and is dethroned, 39I11 Cured 
of a disreputable disease by an English 
surgeon. III. 28. Benefit derived from 


this circumstance to tile East India 
Company, ibid. 

Feroze, son of Daood, Mahomedan 
sovereign in Deccan, II. 307. 

Feroze, son of Mahomed the Third, 
agriculturai and other improvements 
made by him, during his sovereignty, 

II. 627. 

Feroze, son of Mallek, an adventurer, 
his reign, II. 249. 

Feudal system, idea of, never had exist- 
ence in India, IV. 102. 

Finances of the East India Company. 

See East India Campany. 

Fine arts, state of, with the Hindus, II. 
32, 195. 

Fire, oblations to, one of the Hindu 
sacrament!!, account of, I. 436. 
Firebrace, Sir Basil, his intrigues with 
the two East India Companies, I. 
129, note. 

Fisheries, state of the Dutch, in the 
reign of James the First, I. 96. 
Flattery. See Adulation and Panegyric. 
Fleas and other vermin, treated with a 
preserving care by the Hindus, I. 368, 
note. 

Fletcher, Colonel, killed in the cele- 
brated battle of Colonel Baillie with 
Hyder Ali, IV. 167. 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, takes Allahabad, 

III. 360. His concern in the resto- 
ration oftheRajahofTanjorc, IV. 110. 
Pul underar rest by Lord Pigot, 1 18. 

Flint, Captain, defeats the operations of 
TippooSaib, atXiagar, V. 295. 
Floyd, Colonel, surprises and takes Sat- 
timungul without bloodshed, V. 290. 
Retreats and is obliged to quit it, 20 1. 
Wounded in a skirmish with the 
troops of Tippoo Saib near Bangalore, 
317. His operations at the siege of 
Scringapatam, VI. 123. 

Floyer, Governor, extracts of letters by, 
to Pretaupa Sing, King of Tanjorc, 
III. 80, note. 

Fo, instances of his incarnation, II. I92. 
Foot of a King, why, according to Zo- 
roaster, placed in Heaven, and the 
rest of hjs body in the lower regions, 

I. S69, note. 

Forbes, Mr. 'on the Indian excavations, 

II. 4, note, a 

Forde, Colonel, his operations in Car- 
natic, IIL 249. Takes Masulipatam, 
252. Defeats the Dutch near Chin- 
sura, 258., 
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Forsicr, Mr. ''cUcs an instance of the 
extravagant ])ious ejaculations of a 
Persian in distress, I, 293. Says 
Hindu women are debarred the use 
^ of letters, 388, note. On exclusion 
of the Hindu women from society, 
quoted, 393, note. On the deport- 
ment of the Russians, 400, note. On 
the bodily strength of the Afghauns, 
who abstain from animal food, 412, 
note. On the filthiness of the Hin- 
dus, 419. On the expertness of rude 
nations in the use of tools, IT. 30, 31. 
Says the Hindus have a slender know- 
ledge of the rules of proportion, and 
none of perspective, 33. On the 
similarity of customs in the various 
nations of Asia, quoted, igO. 

Fort St. George, brst building of, I. 66 . 
Fort William, built and constituted a 
presidency, I. 125. 

Fortifications, value attached to them 
by the Hindus, I. 181. Nature of 
Hindu fortifications, II. 184, note. 
Fowke, Joseph and Francis, indicted 
for a conspiracy. III. 563. 

Fowke, Mr. Francis, deprived of the 
office of Resident of Benares, by Mr. 
Hastings, IV. 18. Office restored to 
him by the Directors, 407; 

Fox, Charles James, provisions of his 
two India bills stated, IV. 470. Fer- 
ment excited by them in the nation, 
475. Interference of the King on 
the subject of them, 476. Justice of 
the outcry against them examined, 
477. Character of the bills, 480. 
Character of the arguments opposed 
to them, 484. His attack upoti Lord 
Macartney repelled by Mr. Pitt, V. 
37. His reply to Mr. Dundas on a 
charge of having overloaded the pa- 
tronage of India, 46. Urges the 
appreciation of evidence in the charges 
against Mr. Hastings while fresh in^ 
the csemory, 87. His speech as ac- 
’ cuser on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
95. Charges ministers, after having 
voted for the impeachment, with at- 
tempting to defeat its end, 109- _ Re- 
bukes the improper language of Mr. 
Law on the trial, 138. Abstract of 
his speech imputing cruelly to Mr. 
Hastings, 164, note. Severity of his 
strictures on the professors of the Igw, 
472. Sums up the charge on pre- 
sents, 217. His speech on the bill 


for renewing the Company's charter, 
VI. 14. 

Foxcroft, sent to supersede Sir Edward 
Winter at Fort St. George, is im- 
prisoned/ by him, I. 87. 

France, Isle of, account of its first pos- 
session by the French, III. 47. 

Francis, Mr. appointed a member of the 
first Supreme Council in India, III. 
457. His arrival at Calcutta, 518. 
His plan for levying taxes, IV. 7. 
Objects to Mr. Hastings's plan on the 
subject of taxation, 10. Opmseshim 
on other points, 13, 21. Duel be- 
tween him and Mr. Hastings, 55. 
Departs for Europe, ibid. Appoint- 
ed one of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the in- 
quiry into the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 4_6l. 
Major Scott’s philippic against him, 
V. 61, note. When called to give 
evidence on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
why not permitted, 128, 206. His 
plan of Indian finance blindly and 
enthusiastically adopted, 409, note. 

Frazer, General, defeats part of Holkar's 
army at Deeg, VI. 486. 

Frederick, Colonel, his illilCSs and death, 

V. 327, 328. 

French, their East India Company pro- 
jected by Colbert, I. 90. Send twelve 
ships to Surat, 94. Form an esta- 
blishment at'Pondicherry, 108. Take 
Madras, III. 47. Further account 
of their settlements iiw India, and 
nature of their government, ibid. 
Appoint Labourdonnais Governor cf 
their islands in India, 49. Send a 
fleet to India with hostile designs 
against the English, 52. Engage- 
ment between theirs and the£nglis!./ 
fleet, 67. Improvement of their jo- 
lony in Bengal by Dupleix, Goy|pnor 
of Pondicherry, 69. Attack Fort St. 
D.jvid without success, ^9* Support 
the pretensions of Chunda Saheb to 
the government of the Carnatic, 8g. 
■Their attempt upon Trichinopoly 
baffled, 110. Defeat the English, 
and are defeated in their turn at Gin- 
gee, 114. Obtain the assistance 01 
nte Mysoreans and Mahrattas, 115. 
Amount of their faKes, 118. Besiege 
Tric(jinopoIy, II9. Negotiation be- 
tween the French and English enter- 
ed into, but broken off, i21. Nego- 
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aclte by force, '>41 AppIO^es ol the 
treaty w ith R i^obi, > K) PI ii!> ol 
ta\ation, piupo 1 . 1 I b> Mr llitiivs 
and Mr bi uici>i, rijecled I v tlit t 0111 
piiu, IV 1 .' ]Jirc(ti tilt rtstoro- 
tioii to office of Mr Rrihtou iiid Mr 
lonke, who Ind bteii rcmoied b\ 
Vlr llistings, It) 'ihe Gtwertici 
mil Council tlttitV b\ \otc tli it the 
dircctio IS ol the (t'inpiiiv in ihia 
busiiKSs shall not be cn npl cd with, 
in Hie rcinoi il ol M ihoii cd Ri/i 
Klnn 111(1 the cit il li hiii ' 'Mm tij 
Hc_um, disTjpioied b\ 'he Coi- 
p iiiv, nlid ordered to be icieistd, ' 
tvprcsses its ipproe 1 i id mg 
the Pooiiah st itea, 7 1 e nid giia 

tion at tl c unsuccebsiiil leenli of tli s 
ittnck, 5S Sir Irliii > iiid a) \cstcl 
by the Company to take eoniii and 1 1 
Its tessels of war in the Indi 11 sei , 
and triM iiid settle in itters in tne 
Persian Gulf, w liile steictK tpioin' 
cd bv the C row n as n iin ft pi 111 
potentnry, b(i D insert us et 1 c 
ijuonces of these | irrin“ | owe s in the 
same peisnn, ibid O n ern iient of 
India in the hands ol the ( om| iny 
more hi eT\ to hue a fnourible 
result, than in the hinds el the ini- 
iiisteis of the Crown 7 l Conduct 
of the Directors ol the Compain in 
Pnjiiid on the dethronenieiit of the 
Rajah ol 'laniore, lo’) I he C oiu 
many appoints Lord PmotGoiirnor 
of Madras', lOj Orders a ( ftinmittee 
ol Circuit 'o lit formed for asccrtain- 
mg the state of the country subject to 
the 'Madras Presidcucs, 10 b Oiders 
1 ord Pigot, who h li been iniprison- 
^ed by the council of Matins, to he 
^^rcstorfd to olhee, 121 'ace Pi>»ot 
Appoints Sir Ihoniis Riimbold Go 
srtTior on the lecall of lord Pi^ot 
122 See Ruinbold I tprc'ses its 
disappr ibalion of the tri its ol»^i 
zeiatn Raa 1 'd Appoints I ord 
M le irtne-y on the reinoa il ol Rum- 
bold, lyl Represents to ministers 
the i r ils resulting from the Supreme 
Court of hidicature appointed by par- 
h iiiKiit, -7 i Xctv board for the le- 
gul I'lon of Its rerenucs, 612 Ex- 
presses I s (Ils i[)j' robation of the treat- 
ment ol the Rijali of Benares iiy Air 
ilastings,«i 1 >4 Its animadversions 
on Mr II 1 lin„s’s removal of Mr 
Bristow ml Jl'- bowke, koO lu 


decision re pectin,^ the Arcatinent ol 
the Begums, I’ll Le„islitiie pio- 
ceediiigs relitne to its loans and divi- 
dends, 4 lb Discus 10 ns lelitite to 
the renew il of its eh irter, 4S7 . 
Regulations introduced on the re- 
new il ol Its cliiitei by 1 ord Noitli, 
IbO Bill Itn lestr unng the S iprenie 
Court of luthctture, Ibj Petit o is 
pnliainent f ir pet tun 11 v ith I, 4b7, 
th I liotv Its elivitl lids ire 1 tide 
when theie lie no pi oil ts, fsb Bills 
intnlii ed into p iliani nt lor the 
better gov el 11 me It ol its ill 111 , ly >, 
t 70, 4bb ''ce liirlher, Dniitl is, 
lav, Pitt 1 il ets ol tilt bund of 
< tmliol on the C mi) my, Ihi) Stile 
01 Its _,(nerimit lit in liidii on the 
depirtuie of Mi li istiiij,s, V y 
Reinonsti niees ignii t payineiit ol 
the N ihoh ol Vieots debts, is or- 
deied hv th( Boird ol ( mtrol, _o 
Vpaoins ' 1 HrII 1 1 Ciovernor ol 
iMilr s, blit ( |)| led 111 it by the 
Rt nd if (oinrol, ) New bills 
111 pirliinient loi the belter manage 
inent of its alinrs, object ol the 
fist, aS , oh|eet of the second and 
third, fiO, 1)1 Allowed to ruse 
money intl increase its stock, Ii2 
Attempts to recover its jiovvcr, (ly, 
but subdued bv Ml Pitts tleclara- 
torv bill, 72 \ otes in uinuitv ol 

5,00U/ and other sums to All 
llistings, OoO Idiitory of llliin- 
ditcrrih assigned to it, to hciuidate i 
long standing debt, 07 1 hough 

pleised withbirA ( nii|>bcll s irrange- 
ment , vetconsideis in)Usiice to have 
been done to thcRijih of lanjore, 
00 Mai es in addition to the sums 
rcrjuired of the Is ibob of Arco , ibid 
Approves the nieisurc of t iking pos- 
session ol his leveniies, -lOC) Sends 
, out reeriiils ol men and monev on 
the w ir with Iippou, o)S Its 

liimiites III J/0 , Ik Renew d of 
Its charier Dp|iosed by tne 1 nglish 
merchants and manufacturers, VI 2 
Adds 2,0Ct),000f to its stock, by sub- 
scription, 5 • Debates in parliament 
on renewal *nl its charter, 6 Im- 
poses additiOHEal burdens on the 
Xabob of Oude, 41 bnrruckibad 
ceded to it,«..38 Its desire for good 
government m India, 286 Its 111 - 
etruclions to Lord Morninglun rc- 
^ sp^.cuug the JNabob of Arcot, 201 
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Takes upon its(.ll the debts of the I 
Nabob, ‘JO?. Government of the 
Carnatic sci/ul bj it, ibid. Approves 
of the procecdiiinb agaiiijl the Nabob 
before it knew \\ bat the proceedings 
11 ere, 2i)8 '■tite of its rcicnnea 
fioni 171J3 to 1 .0 ), 543, etseq See 
further. Control, 1 jo lid of. 

East India Conijiany, French. Sec 
French. 

Ecbal, account of, II 274 

Ecbatana, city ol, and its palace, II. it, 
note. 

Education, low slate o(, amoi'g the 
Hindus, II. 101. Attention paid to 
it by the Turks iiirl Plisihis, 11)0. 
Considered by the Americans of 
Mexico and Peru, as a piincipilduly 
of the got eminent, ibid, and note. 
Insufficient as a remedy for Indian 
crimes, V. 610, a 1 1 

Edwaids, Ciptain, gives evidence of 
Colonel llaiinay being the oct.isioiv 
of the iiisuiiectioiis of Ooniekpore, 
IV. 387. 

Egerton, Colonel, one ol the comniittcc 
sent to settle the goveiniiient of 
Poonah,IV. 3). 

Egypt, intelligence of the Fieneh ex- 
pedition to, VI no. 1 he fleet de- 
stroyed by Adiniral Nelson, i>8. 

Egyptians, cliionologj of, 1 134. M'or- 
shippcrs of the sun, 33 i, note. Wor- 
shippers of the ox and othi r animals, 
367. Iheir method ol counting, 
93, note. Their degree of civilization 
estimated, 202, note. 

Ekojee or Aiigogcc, half-brother of 
Sevagee, lie and his posterity left 
llajahs of Tanjorc, II 3 if) 

Elements, origin of the vvocship of, I. 
839. 

Elephanta, cave ol, II. 1 

Ellavanasorc, taken bj the rieiich. III 

176. , 

Elliott, Sir Gilbert, lUielts ol inii«..ich- 
ment by, agiinst Sii Elijah inipey, in 
the House of Conimons, V. 07. 

Ellis, Mr. one of the Bengal Council, 
characteri/ed as of a vdoleut temper, 
III. 275. Appointed Jhief of the 
factory at Patna, 286. Instances of 
his arhitraiy eoiiiliiet ib the Nabob of 
Bengal, ibid 'Ihieatens and after- 
wards invades Patna, 303.* 

Elphinstonc, Mr ascribes to the Af- 
ghauns a love of the subtleties of me- 


taphysics, II. Cg. His account of the 
tenets of the sects called Sofees, 76, 
note. 

Eiiibissy, sent to the Mogul by Queen 
Elizabeth, I. 19. Ol Sir Thomas 
Roe, to the Mogul court, 29. Re- 
sult of tnc measuie, 38. By the 
East India Company, to the court of 
Peioksere, III. 27. Bv the Supicnie 
Coivnc I, to the Rijivh of Berar, IV. 
34. By Lord jMornmgion, to tlic 
King of Persia, VI. IhO. 

Emir Junila, account of, II. 335. Made 
Vizir to Shah Jehan, 336. Ills ex- 
ploits, in concert with Auriingzebe, 

III Deccan, ibid. Aids Aurungzebe 
in the defeat ol Ins brother Suja, 345. 
Fiom the jealousy of Aurungzebe 
sent to make vv.ar against the King of 
Ass.im, 3 il lletuiningfroin the ex- 
pedition is attacked with a dysentery 
and dies, 352. 

Emit Juinla, favourite of Feroksete, his 
plots .igunst the two Sejds, Ilussun 
and Abdoola, I] BSi. 

Eiiiriit Rao, aflairs ol Poomih admi- 
nistered in I' s name, VI C27- In- 
teuuoia ascribed to liiiii.^f burning 
that city, 313. Hies from it, 
on the arrival of Gei'eral Wellesley, 
o44. 

English, comnicrcial and nautical spirit 
ol, viiuki Qut^n Elizabeth, I. a. In- 
stances of the Use ol torture bv, 48. 
Iiicrcasn^ prosperity of, Ijpm the ac- 
eession oT .James the First, 92. Pre- 
tended descent of, 133, note. ■Ag.-.. 
ciised of blind opposition to innova- 
tion, II. 23, note Defeels of their 
code of laws, 443 Their Ians 
charged with being more eiiiel than ^ 
the Mahomedan law of mutilation, 

I H7. English nniiniis of law iria* 

I tional, V. 133. English despoiAn 
i> a caiisc of liidiin crimes, 474. For 
I iiulitarv ti Ills ictions of l(ie English, 

^ ‘te the niiiKs ol the respective places 
I vv hich vv ere the scenes of them, and 
the names of the officers by whom 
they were performed. 

Erioad, taken by the army under Lord 
Coinwalhs, V. 289. 

Ethics, stale of, with ,jjic Hindus, II. 

76. 

Evidence,* Iliniju laws lelating to, I. 
233. Remarks on the Eaglish law 
of, V. 50. Some of the rules of. 
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examined, 96. Sclf-convicting evi- 
dence examined, 133. In evidence 
alone consists the trial of a cause, 24S. 
Circumstantial evidence, S48. 

Excavations, Indian, II. 4, flote. Their 
wonderful appearance partly ascrib- 
able to nature, ibid. 

Expedition, grand instrument of success 
in war, II. 344. 

Factories, establishment of, injurious 
to the profits of the East India Com- 
pany, I. gi. 

Factorships, not to he held hr Members 
of the Supreme Council in Bengal, 

III. 369. 

Fairfax, Major, reason assigned by him, 
why a share of the plunder at Bid- 
jagur was refused to Mr. Hastings, 

IV. 553. 

Fakeers, moitihcations and torments 
whiclythey inflict on themselves, I. 
352. Indecency of those who travel 
in pilgrimage, 398, note. Curious 
history of a tribe of, who gave alarm 
to Aurungzebe, II. 352. 

Falsehood and dissimulation, height to 
which tl^ey are carried by the Hindus, 

I. 402. Supposed to have been the 
cause of the trial by ordeal, ibid, 
note. 

Famine, through India, II. 329- In 
Deccan, 349. Destructive ravages 
by, among the inhabitants of Bengal, 
lil. 432. Sufferings by, at Madras, 
IV. 222.' ' 

Ferdosi, poet, entertained at the court 

■ '" of Mahmood, II. 223. 

Ferguson, Dr. on works of magnificence 
executed by rude nations, quoted, II. 

II, note. On the historical con- 

'' stnitrtion to be put on the legends of 

..ancient heroes, 62, note. On the 
i^alities and habits of civilization 
apparent in the naked savage, 141, , 
note. , 

Feroksere, son of Azim Ooshaun, pro- 
ceeding by which he attained to the 
throne, II. 382. Murders with which 
he begins his reign, 384. Plots 
against the life of the two Seyds, 
who had helped him to advancement, 
386. His wars with the Seiks, 388. 
Throws hiinslSlf on the mercy of the 
Seyds and is dethroned, 3gif Cured 
of a disrifputable disease by an English 
surgeon. 111. 28. Benefit derived from 


this circumstance to tile East India 
Company, ibid. 

Fetoze, son of Daood, Mahomedan 
sovereign in Deccan, II. 307. 

Feroze, son of Mahomed the Third, 
agricultural and other improvements 
made by him, during his sovereignty, 

II. 627. 

Feroze, son of Mallek, an adventurer, 
his reign, II. 249. 

Feudal system, idea of, never had exist- 
ence in India, IV. 102. 

Finances of the East India Company. 

See East India Campany. 

Fine arts, state of, with the Hindus, II, 
32, 195. 

Fire, oblations to, one of the Hindu 
sacraments, account of, I. 436. 
Firebrace, Sir Basil, his intrigues with 
the two East India Companies, I. 
129, note. 

Fisheries, state of the Dutch, in the 
reign of James the First, I. 96. 
Flattery. See Adulation and Panegyric. 
Fleas and other vermin, treated vvilh a 
preserving care by the Hindus, 1. 368, 
note. 

Fletcher, Colonel, killed in the cele- 
brated battle of Colonel Baillie with 
Hyder Ali, IV. 167. 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, takes Allahabad, 

III. 360. His concern in the resto- 
ration ofthe Rajah of Tanjore, IV. 1 10. 
Put underar rest by Lord Pigot, 118. 

Flint, Captain, defeats the operations of 
Tippoo Saib, atTiagar, V. 295. 
Floyd, Colonel, surprises and takes Sat- 
timungul without bloodshed, V. 290. 
Retreats and is obliged to quit it, 2'.i I. 
Wounded in a skirmish with the 
troops of Tippoo Saib near Bangalore, 
317. His operations at the siege of 
Scriugapalam, VI. 123. 

Floyer, Governor, extracts of letters by, 
to Pretaupa Sing, King of Tanjore, 
III. 80, note. “ 

Fo, instances of his incarnation, II. I92. 
Foot of a King, why, according to Zo- 
roaster, placed in Heaven, and the 
rest of his body in the lower regions, 

I. 369, note. 

Forbes, Mr. 'on the Indian excavations, 

II. 4, note, c 

Forde, Colonel, his operations in Car- 
natic, IIL, 249. Takes Masulipatam, 
352. Defeats the Dutch near Chin- 
sura, 258. 
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Forster, Mr.'citcs in instance of the 
extniagant jiioiis ejaculations of a 
Persian in ilistreis, I, 293 Says 
Hindu wonKii are debarred the use 
^ of letters, 38S, note. On exclusion 
of the Hindu women from society, 
quoted, 393, note. On the deport- 
iiient of the Russians, 400, note. On 
the bodily strength of the Afghauns, 
who abstain from animal food, 412, 
note On the filthiness of the Hin- 
dus, 419 On the expertness of rude 
nations in the use of tools, IT 30, 31. 
Says the Hindus hive a slender know- 
ledge of the rules of proportion, and 
none of |ierspectne, 3d On the 
similarity of customs in the \arious 
nations of Asii, quoted, I90 
Fort St George, first building of, I 66 
Fort W ilium, built and constituted a 
presidenev, I 123 

Fortifications, value attached to them 
by the Hindus, I 181 Nature of 
Hindu fortifications, II 184, note 
Fowke, Joseph ind Francis, indicted 
for a conspiracy III u6d 
Fowke, Mr Francis, depriied of the 
office of Resident of Benares, by Mr. 
Hastings, IV 18 Office restored to 
him bv the Directois, 407- 
Fox, Chirles James, provisions of his 
two India bills stated, IV 470. Fer- 
ment excited by them in the nation, 
475 Interference of the King on 
the subject of them, 476. Justice of 
the outcry against them examined, 
477 Character of the bills, 480. 
Character of the arguments opposed 
to them, 484 His attack upon Lord 
Macartney repelled by Mr. Pitt, V. 
37 His reply to Mr Dundas on a 
charge of having overloaded the pa- 
tronage of India, 46 Urges the 
appreciation of e\ idence in the charts 
against Mr Hastings while fresh in^ 
the memory, 87 Hia speech as ac- 
* cuser on the trial of Mr Hastings, 
95. Charges ministers, after having 
voted for the impeachment, with at- 
tempting to defeat its end, 109. _ Be- 
faukes the improper language of Mr. 
Law on the trial, 13S Abstract of 
hia speech imputiqg cruelty to Mr. 
Hastings, 164, note. Severity of his 
strietures on the professors of the Iqw, 
472. Sums up the cnarge on pr^ 
sents, 217. His speech on the bill 


for renewing the Conipatly's charter, 
VI 14. 

Foxcroft, sent to supersede Sir Edward 
Winter at Fort St George, is im- 
prisoned! by him, I 87. 

France, Isle of, account of its first pos- 
session by the French, III. 47. 

Francis, Mr appointed a member of the 
first Supreme Council in India, III. 
457 His arrival at Calcutta, 518. 
His plan for levying taxes, IV. 7. 
Objects to Mr. Hastings’s plan on the 
subject of taxation, 10 Opposes him 
on other points, 13, 21. Duel be- 
tween him and Mr Hastings, 55. 
Departs for Europe, ibid Appoint- 
ed one of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the in- 
quiry into the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 461. 
Major Scott’s philippic against him, 
V. 61, note When call^ to give 
evidence on the trial of Mr/Hastings, 
why not permitted, 128, 206. His 
plan of Indian finance blindly and 
enthusiastically adopted, 409, 

Frazer, General, defeats part of Holkar's 
army at Deeg, VI 486. 

Frederick, Colonel, his illnClss and death, 
V 327,328 

French, their East India Company pro- 
jected by Colbert, I. 90. Send twelve 
ships to Surat, 94. Form an esta- 
blishment at'Pondicherry, 108. Take 
Madras, III 47. Further account 
of the,r settlements in* India, and 
nature of their government, ibid. 
Appoint Labourdonnais GovernoS'Cf 
their islands m India, 49. Send a 
fleet to India with hostile designs 
against the English, 52. Engage 
ment between theirs and thefnglis’.^ 
fleet, 57 Improvement of their 50- 
lony in BengU by Dupleix, Goyjfnor 
of Pondicherrj, 59. Attack Fort St. 
David without success, p9* Support 
the pretensions of Chunda Saheb to 
the government of the Carnatic, 89. 
Their attempt upon Tnchmopoly 
baffled, 1 10. Defeat the English, 
and are defeated in their turn at Gin- 
gee, 114 Obtain the assistance 01 
nte' Mysoreans and Mahrattas, 115 
Amount of their fosces, 118. Besiege 
Tricljinopoly, 1 19- Negotiation be- 
tween the French and English enter- 
ed into, but broken off, /21. Nego- 
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nation bctweni the I'lcnch and ling- 
lish gotcrnuiciib of 1 iiiopr, ijj 
Treaty signed bct« Lcn th cooUnd- 
ing ii>irlii.b It 1’oihIilI]lii\, i.O 
French join balabiit Jung.and ni iich 
against Mysore, ISl llistnimd 
from active opposiliori by their di<Ii- 
ciiltics in the country of Salabut 
Jung, lob Comincncemcnt ot hos- 
tilities between the French and Eng- 
lish in Europe, lob Unjust designs 
ol Cine against the French, lo8 
Gallantry with which ihct defend 
themseU’CS at Chandernagor, if 0 
Take Ellavanasore, 1Tb Intcst In- 
chinopoly, 177- Heducc eight forts 
in the neighbouihood of Chitta|>et 
and Trinonialee, and establish col- 
lectors in the districts, IbS. Rccene 
a strong reinforcement commanded 
by Lallv, 1S3 Eiigige the English 
fl®ct, ^6 Iheir forces superini to 
those of the Lnchsh, ibid I'lke 
Fort St. Dai id, IfiJ. Lndeitake in 
evpedition againstTanjore, ftjb. Pro- 
ceedings of the Frene'i and Lnghsh 
fleets, SOI French lake Arcot, S04 
Bombird Madras, 208. Ohii-ed to 
relmriuish' the siege, 212 Natal 
engagement between the trench tnd 
English, 21o Fiench repel \Mth 
great gillaiitry an aitick by the Eng- 
lish on \\ aiidow ish, 21t) Driien 
from the Northern Cue n-, 21s Sni- 
prise md tike Conje emu, 22o 
Deeiiid 1 iln bulk of Vi^iudei l••h, 

224 I osc Clutt ipel iid \ieot, o 

. «Lose liiner^, Deii-eotah, iiiiio- 

nialee, .tlim|)ni i, and C u cil, 7 

Lose Valdi e. Chill lubruii , nd 
Cudd do e, ..i End unm to ob- 
gr tain jps«istance fiom "'ll Jie, ibiJ 
lot Pondicberri, In i_ i, Cingee, 
“and Malle, thcir 1 ist i m iiiiiiig ,cl- 
tfeineiit, 23 J, 231 Pos (salons re- 
stored 10 the Frtnch by the treat of 
Pans, "iJj. Anil at the tu'uliah- 
nient ol i f ctoij at Pool ih, ..nd 
the acquisition ot a sea-port on the 
coast of Malabar, bj . n .ijent of the 
mme of St. Liibin, IV. 2(J On a 
renew il of the war, their Indian pos- 
ses'-ions igain taken by the English, 
I le) Humai^y of their oflicers, in 
tie entice of Iltder Ali,^ to the 
Ln^lisn prisoners, lb?, Sendalar„c 
ieinforte<ncnt from I'nrope, 20 j. 
lluirlkcl iiiikr buflitiii I iten by 


the English lleet inPsayaBiy, 207 
Lind 2000 Hoops at Porto’ Not o, 
212 Iheir fleet again engaged will i 
the Liiplish, 21 1, again, 21?. 1 d i 

Tnncomalee, 21() Anolher engage- 
ment o'" their fleet with the English, 
220 French repulse the English in 
an attack upon their woiks at ( lulch- 
lore, 32 j The fleets hat e a furthei 
bittle, 026 Cessition of urns be- 
tween the Flench and English, 27 
Possessions restored to the I leiieh 
on the conelusion of a treaty of 
peace, 4b0 J heir «cltlcmcnts m 
India again ciptu.ed by the English, 
V 397 French force in the army 
ol the Ni/ mi, VI 29. Their int i ion 
of Egtpt, l6 The fleet accomi Hiv- 
ing this intasion dcjtrojed by Ad- 
miral Nelson, 88 

Fre/ier, quoted, on the skill of the In- 
dians in contcymg water to then 
dwellings, II 2b, note 

Frobisher, Martin, attempts the Noith 
West Passage, I 7 

Fijei, in his Fravels, asciibts to the 
Gentoos inhumanitv both to their 
cattle and to their sick, I obtj, note 
Quoted on the Hindu inode of set- 
tling quarrels, lOQ, note On llic me in 
and filihy state ot the hoiwes of their 
inerchanls, 420, note. On the si II 
ol their arti'ins, considering their 
lude tools, II 31 

lulleiion. Colonel, bis irrii il in Indii, 
II 20y Ills t\ptdiiinn into CjIIIi- 
belore, 23t'. Establishes a svsteni ol 
intelligence, in wliieh the 1 iiqh^h 
had been deficient duiiiij, the whele 
w ir, 241 

I ullcrtoii, Mr on the in as icrc of llie 
LiiAish prisoners bv Meei ( aiaim, 
his tl e Old, hie saeed, 111 lU'- 

lui.cril ceremonies c)| the Hindu,! 
113 

Furruckabid, goiermiieiit o(, eeded to 
the ( oni[ mj, \I iknuika 

on the ciieiiiiistanec, 2 >4 Mode m 
which It 13 executed, 23j Settle- 
ment of the ceded districts, 230 The 
Zciiiinda'Is of the new districts refrac- 
tory, 241. oThe measure approved of 
by the Directors, 211 

Futtee Mahomed, father of Ilyder Ah, 
account of, III. 40b. 

Fyzoolla KHfin, chicl of the Rohilla m- 
tion, defeated b, the] nghih and the 
N ibrib of Oudi, HI. 'ioij Agiei- 
• • 
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ment of tlit Nabob with, 512. Ticaty 
to despoil Imn, IV. 374, 408, 414. 
Ills death, \ I 10. 

ISainin^, Hindus stiongly infected ivitli 
the \iLC o(, I 414. Propensity to, 
of the Chinese and Malays, ibid, 
note. IheMcc ot all rudi nations, 
II. 40. 

Ganges, sacrifices to, of the Hindus, by 
drowning thenisehcb in it, I. 358. 
Garcilasso de la Vega, quoted on the 
method of goicrnment obserted by 
the Incas, I 177, note On the the- 
ological notions ot the Incas, 2()6, 
note. On the wise siyings of an Inca, 
on rehaio'is worship, 32q, note. Cites 
a list ot the moi il siymgs of a cele- 
brated Inca, 303, note Ills account 
of the stately edifices of the Incas, II. 
7. On Perm i m agricultuie quoted, 
26, note On the skill of the Peru- 
vians in easting and moulding figures, 
35, note On the skill, in imitation, 
of the Peruinn Indians, j 9. On 
the dramatic works ot the Peiusian 
Amautas, 54. On the cstibhshnient 
of schools 111 Corco, by Inca Iloca, 
106, note 

Gardener,! olonel, VI. 112 
Gannan dynaitt, comincncenient of the 
first, II 2JU Its termination, SIS 
Comniencenicutof the second, 249- 
Gawilghui, aicae and cipluio of the 
foil of, VI 1 6 

Garnevidcs, on. in of, II 2l6 Pio- 
sinces beloiij,in3 to, J. 1 Hicii fall, 
228 

Genealogy of the Hindu kincs, I 1 j 7 
Gentoo Sc) o' s, 100 cnib aked in boats 
b\ the Lnghah, and left to pciioh. III. 
IjO, note 

Gentoos, chirgcd with inhnn inity to 
their cattle . nd sick, I oOt) tlu- 
racten/ed as a Ireacheious and deceit- 
^ till prfopli, 40 ’, note 
Getes, then ideas ol God, I 29 
Ghauts, lieigbts in the eoiintij of the 
Mahrattas, IV. 26l 

Ghazee ad then Khan ^ahadur, ap- 
pointed by bliah Aubjtn Subahdar of 
Guzerat, II. 370 Ndroinated to the 
office of Ameer al Qjnrali, 40j Being 
appointed to the \ice-ioyaltv ot Dec- 
can, dies in h'S wjytri't, at Aoijin- 
gabad, 412 His dcalli asciibed to 
poison, III 121). 


Gli I7CC ad dien, son of the preceding, 
lecLives all his fallicr's titles, II. 412. 
Seizes the person of Ahmed Shah, 
and sets up a son of Jehander in his 
stead, 414. Changes his name to 
Umad nl Mulk, 41 a. Reiolts and 
lakes Delhi, H6 Contmes the mur- 
der ol Auluiiigecr, whom he had 
raised to the throne, 419 Haiing 
set Mohee al Siinnul on the throne, 
shut himself up in one of ilie strong- 
est foils in the coiuUiy ot Suraje Mul, 
ibid With Suiaje Mul joins the 
Mahralta army against the Dnranees, 
421 rnrther .nention of, III. £a3, 
30O. 

Gheuuse, sovereign in Deccan, lost his 
throne and his eyes, after reigning a 
month, II. 307 

Glicriah, til en by Cine, III 153. 

Ghofl ir, Scyd, after beginning Ins career 
in the English service, g^s against 
them under Tippoo Saib, VI. 113, 
114. 

Gholam Khadur, Ins traiterons and cruel 
conduct towards the Emperor Shah 
Auluni, Vr 403, 404. 

Gholaiim Mihorocd, kills his eldest 
brother, and usurps tH6 Rohilla go- 
vermntnl, 1 1 40 f onJuct of the 
Livlish on that occasion, ibid. 

Ghuiki, hnglish expedition against the 
Ilaj ill of, HI 390 

Gibbon, on ilA: pietonsion of iiidc na- 
tions to llip.li antiquity, quoted, I 
133, note, 136, note. ‘Cliirges the 
law sol the iw else tables willi h wing 
htcii wiillcn m blood, 217 Wia- 
lacterizes retalnlion as an inhumin 
and uiiirp d piincipK, 2I9, note 
Denomin ues Blickstone the urlhodoi 
loc'.e, 22J^, note Ouolcd* on the 
alli audit inisol P gmii vlholrjgv, 
..-a Ol II religions, pronq(juces 
the E.,\plnii to he the most con- 
itpiplihle and abject, ^26 Asserts 
siipiiienesS and i tielessnesS of fiitu- 
iit) ta be il.L inninble chaiactei ol 
savage nations, 413, note Quoted 
on the c irpets and linen garments ot 

the Goths, II. 17. nolo O" l''= in- 
ferences to be derived from the He- 
ruli and Laimhaids in their native 
wilds culm aling flUx, 27, note Ills 
clnrgcler ol the Khorm, 50, note 
bays that life art and geni^fts of liistoiy 
have ever been unknown to the Asii- 
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ties, 64, note. Makes the modern 
Persians totally ignorant of the ric- 
tory of Sapor, ibid. Quoted on tlie 
investigation of metaphysical ques- 
tions by the Mahoincdansy ()(]. On 
the copiousness of the Arabian lan- 
guage, 80, note. Supposes all the 
Scythian and much of the Indian 
science to hare been derived from 
the Greeks, 97, note. Characterizes 
pastoral manners as adapted to the 
fierce and cruel habits of a military 
life, 141, note. Quoted on the little 
skill of the Persians in the military 
art, IQO. On exaggerated accounts 
of the Egyptians, 204, note. His 
first object in writing to inspire ad- 
miration, to impart knowledge only 
his second, 2t2. 

Gifts, to the priests, in the Hindu reli- 
gion, form an essential part of ex- 
piatioHjiirid sacrifice, I. l63. 

Gilchrist, Mr. supposes the digits and 
the letters of the alphabet of the Hin- 
dus to have been hieroglyphics, II. 
too, note. 

Gillies, Dr. his account of the sum|>- 
tuous tissues and houses of the Baby- 
lonians, II'. t7, note. 

Gingec, taken by the French, III. og. 
Attacked by the English unsuccess- 
fully, 114. Taken by the English, 
234. 

Gingens, Captain, defeated by Chunda 
Saheb and the French near Volcon- 
da. III. 102. V 

Gingis Khan, chief of a Tartar tribe 

• called Moguls, formidable combi- 
nation of Tartar tribes formed by 
him, II. 236. Takes Pekin and adds 
the northern provinces of China to 

•• his atnpire, ibid. Other places re- 
duced to his sovereignty, 237. Date 
o^jhis death, ibid. Possessions of 
his descendants, 270. 

Glass-makinif, art of, known ttj the 
Hindus, &ut not sufficiently to lie 
turned to any useful purpose, II. 42. 
First discovered by the Jews, ibid, 
note. 

Goa, the great Mart between the Por- 
tuguese and Indians, I. 17. Por- 
tuguese masters of, 35. Blockaded 
by the Dutch,a‘78. Taken by Ma- 
homed, son of Nizam, II. 30p. 

Goddard, General, sutftieeds to the 
coinniaiuf' of the troops on march 


from Bengal to Bombay? IV. 41. En- 
trusted with powers to negotiate with 
the rulers of Bcrar, ibid. Situation 
in which he is placed by Imperfect 
and contradictory intelligence, 42. 
Marches across India to Surat, 45. 
On the failure of the negotiation, 
takes the field and storms Ahmed- 
abad, the cajiital of Guzerat, 48. 
Surprises the camp of Scindia and 
puts his army to flight, 49. Takes 
Bassein, 26u. Farther operations of 
his army, ibid. 

Godheu, M. sent to negotiate a pe.ace 
with the English, and supersede Uu- 
pleix, as governor of Pondicherry, 
III. 125. Having effected the object 
of his mission departs for Europe, 
132. 

Godolphin, Lord, appointed arbitrator 
between the old and new East India 
Company, on their union, 1. 130. 
The Company how constituted at that 
period. III. 2. 

Gods, multiplicity of, acknowledged by 
the Hindus, I. 285. Lofty descrip- 
tion of their attributes in the Hindu 
books, 289. Meaning of these ex- 
pressions in the mouths of rude pco- 

t ile illustrated, 290. How described 
ly several nations, 29 1. Excessive 
growth of flattery to the gods exem- 
plified in the Hindus, 313. Ideas of 
the gods rude, where ideas of the 
mundane system are rude, 329- Titles 
given to gods given also to kings and 
great men, 336, note. 

Goguet, M. quoted on the claim of 
nations to high antiquity, I. 133, 
note. On the things most worthy 
of observation in the Egyptian his- 
tory, 148, note. On the recent 
origin of human society, 152, note. 
On the division of a people into tribes 
j and professions, 173, note. On the 
treatment of Athenian womtti in the 
barbarous limes of Greece, 3.89, note. 
On the entire ignorance of the Peru- 
vians and Mexicans in building 
vaults, 1^. 14, note. On the tissues 
of the Eastern uatinns, 17, note. On 
the engraving on fine stones, as evi- 
dence of the pcogress of the arts, 28, 
note. On the use of poetry, before 
Jhe art o^ writing jvas known, 4.5, 
note. On the mode of calculation 
by the negroes on the coast of Juida, 
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c/3, note. Qn the antiquity of the 
iiueiition ot miiiicncil chiractcrs, 
()[). On the jtt iinments of the Lgyp- 
tians, COS 

Gohiicl, Raima, of, alliance of the 
Englisli with, IV 4g Imasion of 
his territory, ilefenJed by Captain 
Pophain, 51. Ills territory passes to 
the English, VI jOO Resigned by 
Lord Cornwallis to Sciiidia, j 27 
Golconda, jinsileges granted bj the 
King of, to the English Last India 
Company, I 58 Kiiigdoni of, found- 
ed by Koottub al ^Iiilk, II 310. 
Besieged bv Aurung/cbe, a hose son 
mariies the king’s beuiiifnl diiightcr, 
33a Besieged i second time bv Au- 
rungzebe, and earned by tieicherv, 
371. 

Gombroon, princi] al station of the East 
India Company in the Peisian Gull, 
I. 44. 

Gomastah, office of, as broker, III 13. 
Villainous practices of, in can j mg on 
business, 317, note, 3fe6 
Gooroo Govind, prophet of the Seiks, 
account of, II 37() 

Goring, Mr sent to ineestigate the ac- 
counts of Munnv Begum, III 5o8 
Goruckpore, causes assigned foi the in- 
surrection 111 , IV. 330 
Goths, skill of. 111 nianuf icturing carpets 
and linen garments, II iG 
Gosernment, origin of, unit crsally de- 
rived from pretended d t me authority, 
I 151 Instances cited, ibid, note 
Hindu form of, 17 ) Misert and 
disorder in human life, the cause of 
Its origin, 217 Good goterninent 
in India more likely to be effected b\ 
the Company, thin by the ministers 
of the Clown, IV. 74 Fine oppor- 
tunity lost, ot coiuptnsating the peo- 
ple of Indii for the miseries of ill 
goternment, V 4l6 Goicrnment 
in India rendered difficult by the state 
of morals, 1()0 English goiernment 
often places ilsclt 111 a stile ot opposi- 
tion to the people, aOl, note No 
regular and eflectwe restraint on bad 
government. VI. 52. Bad judicial 
system, and a bad taijiig svStem, 
render the subversion of an> go- 
vernment desirable, 2)?!, 222 Lord 
Mornington’s ideas of the properties 
desirable m a system ol v/)iermncnt| 
233 . Anglo-Indian gmeriimciit dif- 
voi,. VI. 


t lerent, according to the diSerent 
clisses of Indian princes, 303. 
Goieinor General of India, consent of 
the King to the appointment, taken 
away , and the power of recall given 
instead, V. 61 

Goundpore, granted to the East India 
^ Company, I. 125 

Govind Sing Gunga, question of his 
character, on the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings, V. lal. 

Gourdass, Rajah, proposed as Oewan 
to the household of the young Nabob 
of Bengal, IIT 480. Iheofficecen- 
feired on him, 558 Taken from him, 

570. 

Gowdic, Major, take* Rayacottah, V. 
336 Instance of his humanity in 
the assault, by his troops, of Nun- 
dydroog, 338 

Giaham, Mr Thonns, appointed to re- 
side at Bemres, IV ig 
Grain, iiniiner m which the trajfe o(j is 
carried on in India, V. 332. Indian 
practices to enhance the price of, VI. 
) 0 , al, md note Lord Cornwallis’s 
army distressed tor, 109 
Graii'imr of the Hindus, account of, II. 

68, 78 , 

Grant, Chailes, made accountant to the 
I’roimcial Council of Moorshedabad, 
HI 558. Bribes ofiered him by the 
head eunuch of Munny Begum, 

ibid. j 

Gray, Mr. h’s account of the villainous 
practices of the Gomastaljs in busi- 
ness, III.*317 note. 

Greenland, coast of, character of the 
sw ages found there by the Danes, 1* 
422, note 

Grey, Mr his speech on the first charge 
against Mr. tlaslings, V gs Moies 
an adjournment of the trial,* and 
afterw irds 10 proceed d iily to judg.» 
raent 202 Sums up ihe eiideAe 
I on the lust charge, 217 
Griffinp Admiral, arrives w 4h a rein- 
forcement, m Iiidn, III. 70- His 
letter to Nizam al Hulk, g'l 
Griffiths, Major, killed in the battle of 
Laswaree, VI. 425. 

Ghialior, fort of, taken by Captain 
Fopham, IV. 52. Considered as 
ceded to the English, VI 49g. Re- 
stored by Lord Cornyv&lhs to Scindia, 

527. • 

Guests, receiving them willy honour, 
2 Q 
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one of the <s:icnnicntb of liic flindvis, 

II +09 

Guntoor, ja:>liirc' of, hi to«ii.l on IJis- 
salut ^ in^. 111. lUJ Leased to the 
Madras Presideiicv by n^ssiliit Iiiiiji, 
and by the Presultiic^ to thi Nabob 
of Arcot, IV. 137 Mailns Prtsi- 
dcnci ordered by the Supreme ( oun- 
cil to restore it, I7I Circ.tr ot, de- 
manded bv Lord Cornmllts of Nizam 
All, V. 259. 

Guthrie, Colonel, noiindctl inoi tally in 
the assault of the fort of 'latteeah, 
VI Q4g. 

Guzerat, reduced by the Mahomed ins 
in the eleicnth ccntiirj, II 2ii 
Rebellion in, m the rii^fn ot Akbir, 
30o. Invaded by the C onliis, 317. 
Reduced under the Mahratta domi- 
nion, 397. lli-tory of the Lngli'h 
operations tn, \ I. 442 

Hack^, Hindu \ chicle, described, II 

22 . 

Hafiz Rhainut Khan, joins the army of 
theDooranccs against the Mihrattas, 
II 520 His character. III 4S9 
His gallant defence against the Lng- 
lish and. Nabob ot Oude, 508 Killed 
in the battle, ibid 

Hairs on the human body, pretended 
amount of, I. 3 >9 

Hakim, brother of Akbar, his ret oil, II 
300 

Halhed, Mr quoted on the Gentoo 
epochs I. 13 a, note C)ii the Hindu 
chronology, 140, note, l'41,note Oii 
an impure brood introduced unong 
the Hindus by one of (heir k.nas 171 
On the intiiest of loans among the 
Hindus, iOo On community of 
goods enjoyed by the same family 
among the ancient Jens, 211, ani 

■ note On the ignorance of ihi Hindus 

*' as to the Ian of lesiamentary bequest, 
215 note On the subtect 01 mile 
cent Climes among the Hindis 2 j 0, 
note On the folly ot allegorizing 
the Hindu mythology, 328, noli 

Halt, military term, striking instance of 
eficct III the use of it. III S16. 

Hamilton, Captain, accuses the Fast 
India Compai.y of the practice of tor- 
ture, I 49, note. 

Hamilton, surgeon, instance ef hisdis- 
iiileicstedi ess in fnoiir «f the Fast 
Indi-i Compary, if 3S7, note. III. 
>8 


Hanging, Ifiiidn mode t^f, I. 218 
llaniiay, C olniicl, iiisnrreclioii 111 Go- 
ruckpore iscrihecl to his oppressions, 
n J8l) Reports against the Hc- 
giims proceed from him jiid liis 
olheers, j8() 

Hannibal, French ship, heroism di'- 
playtd by il, in an engigcmcnt uith 
the Unglish in Pray 1 B is , 1 V 207 
Harcoiirt, Lieoten uil-( olonil, opiii- 
tionsnt his trnnps in Cull ick,\ I 411 
Harem, of the Rqili of Recjamiz^m 
ssoiiien ulmilted into it neser [ ei- 
inittcd agiin to see eieii thin iii iiest 
relations, I 89 1, note 
Hirland, Sir Robert, inpoinlcd Isio, 
commissioner m Inili I, IV 71 lli 
sentiments fasourablc to the M ili- 
ralt .s, 72 

Harper, Captain, 'cnt to ilie cimp of 
the llohill Is to negotiate 1 tr its HI 
493 His account of the nniinei 111 
which Benares and Gazcpooi ssii 
ciillisaleil, 341 

Hirri', on tin interest of the riots in 
land, quoted, 1 27b, note On tin 
religion of the larl.ars, 324, noie 
Hams, General, svilh the army ot \ t- 
lore, insades th“ tcr'-'tors ot 'lip)()) 
Saib, VI. 46, 47. Arrisis ssnli lii 
army before Serinj,ipatiin, l()(i 
Takes the place by storm, lli l)t - 
tail of the issuilt, 1)5. 

Ilarrosv of the Hindus, If 22 
Hartley, Colonel, commands tin 11 im 
in M ilabar, and defeats 1 portion 1 ' 
Tippoo Sub’s forces, V iqo In 
actist sersicc in the second ini 
agiiiut lipjino, VI 99 
Hern Siiu, defeated md ma sacrid L 
Ilyder All, III 409 
Hastings, \Varren, routine of odici 
ihiongli ssliich he pi-scd m liidii 
pillions to bis roiiiin it'Oii to ilnlol 
Cfotcrnor-Gcncrtl, HI I >7. 1 1 

Inilii Companv’s sentiments of In 
qualificitioiis, 4)0 Direclois itr 111- 
mend, is oiiL of the fust mcisnrcst 1 
his new ofticc, to seize Miliomul 
Reza Khan, Naib Onan of Bcnzal, 
472, which he executes, 473. Ar- 
rftts Rijtih Shitabroy also, who held 
the same office at Patna, 470 llis 
reasons fot- consigning the sonng 
Nibob of Bengal, during his mi- 
nority’, c’o the care of Mtinnv Begum, 
479, and note. Ills reasons for ap- 
pointing llijah Goordass 10 the oflici 
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of (lew in Jo th( N ibnb’s hnniohnlcl, 
4S0 Ills u (son-, (or dtl i\ in biine- 
inp Mahomed He/i Khin ind Sliiti- 
b'ov to trid, ln_ Sbitibrov, iltu 
bein^ tiled ind icqiiittcdj having died 
of 1 brol en lit in, Mr Iliitings ip- 
points his son chief agen> of finance 
in Itie proi ince of Rihir, 48 Sti- 
mulites the Nabob Vivir of Onde to 
conquer the Kohillis, 490 Sells the 
prosinces of Corth ind Allimbid 
to the Vi7ir, i()2 Conceals the pro- 
ject of destiovins: the l-ohillis from 
the Council -nd C iirt of Directors, 
504, 50j Places i priiite agent with 
the Vi7ir, ibid Performs his pro- 
mise of assist nice to the Vi/ir, and 
the Rohilhs arc conquered, 507 Re- 
fuses to 1 ly olhci d papers before the 
new Conned, 20 Accused of re- 
ceiving presents, 5)1 Charges the 
party in the Supreme Council who 
are against him, as ith 1 design to su- 
persede hull, in his authontt, ibid 
Accused of rcceuing annually a large 
aum from the Phousdar of Hooglj, 
555 Accused of rtecit mg a piescnt 
from Sliinnv Begum, o5S Accused 
by Rajah Nuncomir of recening 
presents and bnbes, 500 Opposes all 
tnqttiry, ibid Ordered by the Su- 
preme Council In refund what he had 
thus dlegillv receited, rgi Prose- 
cutes Nuncomir, ihid Corrupt mo- 
tives alleged against him for this 
proceedina, a04 Allows the law to 
be grossly tiolated in taiour of his 
Banyan, 5C8 Accusations brought 
against the mode idopled by him ol 
collecting the ret enues, TV Plan 
proposed by him for leaymg uses, 4 
ills plan for the iinprotement ol the 
Clad judicature, 7 Ills conUtiet cen- 
sured by the Directors, 1 1 Tendcis 
his resignation to the Court of Di- 
rectors by a pna ite agent, I > On 
his resignation being icceptcd, dis- 
atows his age It, and refuses to resun, 
16 Remoscs Mr Biistow Iroin 
Oiide, 17. Recalls Mr. Fowke from 
Benares, 18. Disobeys the Directors, 
avho order these persoiA to Tie restor- 
ed, 19 Re-establishes iftunnt Begnm 
and the Naib Subafidar, 25 Re- 
commends a connexion with the go- 
vernment of ■•Berar, Si Fights 'a 
duel with Ml Francis, 5j llis 


pmincv to Benares, 314 On his 
irrual, puts tlieRi|ih under ai rest, 
328 SceBcntrcs His conduct rc-^ 
spectiug till, pluiiikr at Bidgegur, 
349, J ^4 His treitment ot the 
Rai ih of Benares condemned by the 
Directors, 35) Ills defence of his 
conduct in the proceeding, ibid On 
his arris al at Oude, remoses Mr 
Bristosv from the ollice o'" resident, 
873 Agrees with the Nabob ot 
Oude to p'under the Begums, 378 
Ills conduct in this proceeding ani- 
madverted upon mil rtprobaied, 380 
Receives a present of 100,000/ from 
tne N ibob, 399 Gives the Nabob 
ptrmission b\ ireaiv to despoil Fv- 
zoolla Khan, 414 Sets aside an in- 
quiry into bis conduct respecting the 
Begums, ordered by the Directors, 
621 His designs agaiiit Mr Bris- 
tow, 423 Ills plan foi the remo- 
val of the residency from OiAle, 431 
Charged with the practice of suborn- 
ing letters, 434 Repeats his v isit to 
Oude, 438 Witnesses at Benares 
the miserable effects of his own 
measures, ibul Resigns and em- 
barks for Engliml, 14 V Financial 
results of his administration, ibid 
Ills intrigues again t Lord Macart- 
ney, Governor of Madras, 448 
Things to be considered m reviewing 
his conduct pnd character as Go- 
vernor-General, 453 Animadver- 
sions on his conduct respecting 
Sri'idia' and Shah -4iumm, V ll 
Ills reply to a charge of connivance 
with Scindn, 15 Impeachment of, 
contemplated, 39 Mode of proceed- 
ing against him, recommended by Mr 
Burke, 11 Articles of charge igainst^ 
Inin cnumeiated, il Charge*against 
him as lotheRohilli nai, voted -ov 
H of Commons, unimpeachabli'^iO 
thange in the sentiments of ministiy 
on this charge isciioed ta some un- 
known cause, ibid Coinmenceincnt 
of piocreilings on his impeachment, 

62 DiRicnIties respecting his im- 
peachment, as In evidence, 6) \r- 

tieles of impeachment V Died ly par- 
liament, 65 Commencement of his » 
trial, 83 Managers of the trial pro- 
pose to decide on each article sepa- 
ratclv) which is opposed bv his coun- 
sel, 87 'fhe court sijcs m the 
3 ft 9 
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question with the lawjersj 89. Pro- 
ceedings on the first chaige, icljting 
toCheyteSyng, QS. Ills oounscl argue 
against putting questions lending to 
lessen the eredit of witnesses, ()b. 
The court agrees with the counsel, 
100. The majority of witnesses 
faiourable both to Mr Hastings and 
his crimes, 101. Proceedings on the 
second charge, relating to the Pegums 
of Oude, ibid Charge relating to 
presents, 103. Petiiions the House 
of Commons against Mr. Burke’s ac- 
cusation of his h iving murdered 
Nuncomar by ihe hands of Sir Elqah 
impey, ibid Debate on the subject, 
10b. Copy of his letter to the India 
House excluded as etidence, 11 7. 
Minutes, containing the c\aininatinn 
of Nuncomar res|iccting presents, 
objected to by the Counsel, n't, and 
reje^d by the Lords, 121. Lii- 
dence of minutes ol a consultation 
signed by Mr. Ilislinas, objected to 
and excluded 122 Instances of the 
exclusion of other ciidcnce against 
him, 127 — 138. His speech com- 
plaining of the length of his trial, 
140. Grange ideas of goicrnment 
disclosed liy Mr Hastings and 
his masters, 144. Other evidence 
produced against him, excepted to, 
151, 157. The Commons agree to 
shorten the trial, ifig Procccd'ngs 
on the fourth charge, of his wasting 

f ublic money on depen.lants, 17b. 
[is address to the Loids on Ihe 
. length of his tiial, 177. Odium 
gradually attaching Itself to the tiiil, 
investigated, 1 80. Causes to w hicli the 
length of the trial 13 ascribable, 182 
Clifse of the trial on the part of the 
prosecution, 188. IIis defente, I89 
' ^ounsel heard in his defence, iqi. 
Complains again of tlelav, ind pef- 
tions the Lords on the subject, Iqf' 
212, 21?. His remitlanres fb Eng- 
land, Ig6. Proceedings on the pait 
of the defence closed, igS. Proceed- 
ings in reply, 204. Accuses Mr. 
Burke of falsehood, 209. Summing 
up of evidence in reply, 217. .luclg- 
ment of the Lords, 224. Sums voted 
to him by tb;: East India Company, 
230. The real causes of the length 
of his4rial, 232. Cause of ins prin- 
cipal efiors and misfortunes, 275. 


llavamaal, Scandinav inn*pocm, charac- 
ter of, and cxtiact from, II. 77. 

Heath, Captain, h.isiy proceedings of, 
on the first hostilities in Bengal, I. 
106. 

Henry, Dr. on the rude and indecent 
manners ol the Anglo-Saxons, quoted, 

I. 398. Account by, of the Bards ol 
the North, 11. 5 ;, note. 

Hcnnachcrcn, one of the incarnations 
of Vishiiii, fable of, I. 305. 

Helvcliiis, on the cause of avarice in 
Eastern nations, quoted, I. 147 On 
the ch iractcr of the Kainschalkaiis, 
II 30, note. 

Ilcrodotii^, quoted on thcantiipiily of na- 
tions, I 134, note On tin division ol 
political .associations into chassis, 1 01), 
note. On the division of I mil, liy 
Sesostris, among the people, I 2 ><), 
note. On the icspcct of thcKgvp- 
tian priests for every thing that liis 
life, 3C8, note. On the mode ol 
counting by theEgj ptiansand Greeks, 

II. 93, note. On the character of the 
Indians, whose mode of lilc reseiiiblt tl 
theBactnaiis, 210, note 

Heroes, worship of, how occasioned, I. 
336. Supposed not to havehecu an 
early practice with the Hindus, ibid 

Heiopadesa, moial and popular book ol 
the Hindus, has parts loo indecent to 
be Iraiislateil, I. 398- Story in, ol 
1 man cutting oil bis wile’s nose be- 
cause she would not speak to him, 
40b Sayings from, lespecting princes, 
II. 168 

Hill, Mr Member of the Madias Coun- 
cil, dismissed from the Company’s 
service, IV. 138. 

Himu, \ uir, account of, II. GUj 

Hindus, then division of the picscnt 
age of the world, I. 13 1, \croiiiit 
of their pretended primitive siii, 1 jb 
Character which they assign to iho 
several yugs or divisions of thcvvoild, 
I H. He semblance ot then yugs to 
tlic lour ages of the world by flic 
Greeks, 142, note. Their legends 
not reconcilable with any order of 
real cAtj^ ibid. Destitute of histo- 
rical rccoeds, 144 Have no record 
of so recentjn event as that of Alex- 
ander’s expedition, 145. Their cus- 
toms and manners the same now as 
in the dkriy perioS of their history, 
14b. The institution of thcii thco- 
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cracy particularly referred to the di- 
vinity, 10a. i'ticir division into 
castes proves the remoteness of their 
institutions, la?. Account of the 
first caste, the Brahmens, or priests, 
15g. The second caste, the Csha- 
triyas, or military class, l6o. Third 
caste, the Vaisyas, or husbandinen, 
167. Singular degradation of the 
fourth class, called Sudras, or servants, 
ibid. Hindu form of guvcrniuent, 
17.0. Prerogatives and duties of their 
king, military, 180; judicial, 182. 
Their mode of administering justice, 
184, 185. Analysis of their crnisli- 
tution, 187. Their code of laws, 
191. Division and arrangement of 
their laws, ]()3. Their civil laws, 
198. Laws of purchase and sale, 
ibid. Of bailment, 201. Of letting 
and hiring, 202. Of loans, 203. Of 
succession, 210. Hindus not ac- 
(juainted with the power of disposing 
of property by testaments, 214. Their 
penal law’s, 21(5. Cruelty of their 
laws, 217. Their law of retaliation, 
219. Inequality in their punishments, 
222. Want of proportion in their 
punishments, 220'. Their classes of 
offences, 227. Their laws of judi- 
cature, 232. Tiieir laws relating to 
evidence, ibid. Their different inodes 
of trial Ijy the law of ordeal, 240. 
Their law in what respect deficient 
in exactness, 242. Their practice of 
determining lawsuits by arbitration, 
24C, note. Outline of their ancient 
system of taxation, 247. Their tax 
on the produce ol the soil, 252. On 
moveables, 2.54. On purchases and 
sales, ibid. Poll lax, 255. Properly 
in land, by the ancient laws and in- 
stitutions of the Hindus belonged 
solely to the king, 2()0. Their pic- 
sent practice in this rc3|)cct corres- 
, ponds ‘with ancient law, 2(i3. Ge- 
neral picture of the Hindu mode of 
occupying the land and sharing its 
produce, 2G(i. Advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Hind'j mode of 
raising the public revciiue'frora the 
land, 277. Scarcely aify other mode 
known to the ancienlxHindus but that 
of receiving taxes in kind, 280. In- 
fluence of religion on the condition 
of the Hindus, 282. Their accounts 
of the creation, 286. I-ofty descri])- 


tions of the divine attributes in their 
books, 289. Their ideas of provi- 
dence, 297. Account of the Avatars ^ 
in their mythology, 299. Their three 
divinities' or trinity, 311. Persecu- 
tion and ciintrorcrsies occasioned by 
this distinction of their gods, 314, and 
note. Their mythology not easily 
allegorized, 325. Worshippers of the 
sun, 833, 431. Their worship of 
heroes, 33G; of abstract ideas, ibid.; 
ol the elements, 339. Their religi- 
ous ceremonies, 340, 432. What 
held impurities by them, 344. Their 
penances, 346. Their Fakeers, 352. 
Austerities practised by their Yogees, 
or penitents, 353. Their practice of 
biiman sacrifices, 3S6. Pore language 
of their morality, 309. Their obscene 
worship, 3O5. Their worship of ani- 
mals and plants, 367. Their doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, 371,9 Their 
idea of future rewards and ]>unish- 
ments, 374. Their manners, 376. 
Their students, 377. Their marriage 
ceremonies and observances, 882, 
4-10'. Condition of their women, 
383. Practise polygamy, 39.'>. Their 
grossness of language, '^97’ Their 
jteniloncss, 3!)(). Their proneness to 
adulation, 401. Their practice of 
falsehood and |)erjury, 402. Their 
insensibility to the feelings of others, 
403. Their * iuho.s))itality, cruelty, 
and ferocity, 405, 406. Their timid- 
ity, 409. Their liligioiAness, ibid. 
Their proneness lo foul language, 408. 
Their physical form 409- Acuie- 
ncss of their organs of sense, 411. 
Their love of repose accounted for, 
412. Their amusements, 414. Their 
jugglers and bufi'oons, 415.* Their' 
avarice, 4 16. Their mode of traijs. 
acting bar_ains, 418. Simplicitj^ob- 
served by them in the furniture of 
thejr houses, ibid. Theirjrhysical un- 
clcanliness, 4lg. Importance which 
they attach to the forms and cere- 
monies of behaviour, 421. Tbeir 
attachment to astrology, and belief in 
witcharaft and sorcery, 422. Their 
funeral ceremonies, 448. Their arts, , 
those only which are cultivated by 
barbarians, lI-.3^ State of their 
archijpeture, ibid. Their skill in 
weaving, 14. Celebrated* for their 
dyeing, 19. Their progress in agri- 
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culture, S3. Their contrivance fni 
irrigation, hj. tanks, 2o Their skill 
injewellcrj, 27 Their dexterity in 
the use of rude tools, 29. Practice 
of their tradesmen to do tlie woiks of 
each customer in his own house, 32. 
Stale of the fine arts with them, ibid 
Have aiade little or no progiess 111 
statuary and sculpture, 33, and in 
painting, 35. Their music devoid of 
all excellence, 37 Their talent for 
imitation in manual and some of the 
Ijne arts, 39. Claim the invention of 
the game of CiickS, ibid Their ac- 
quaintance with the art of making 
glass, 42. In the mechanical arts 111- ' 
ferior to the Chinese, 43. ’Ihurli-j 
terature has never c\cci.deu the hrst 
stage, 45. Their poatrs, 40. Their I 
dramatic entertainments, a2. Have | 
HO historical couiposmoiis, Oo, 145. 
HavAio regular work on geograph\, 
or chronology, Oi. Their ethical 
precepts, 76. Their books on t,ram- 
inar, 78. Copiousness of their lan- 
guage, 80. Their knowledge of 
physics, 8 1. Are superficial botanists, 
bo. Prjises bestowed on their as- 
tronomy, examined, ibid Their 
knowledge of mathematics, Q7. Their 
arithmetic, gq fhcir claim to learn- 
ing, 101 Their institutions of edu- 
ciiion, 104. Anjiquily of their 
asircinomy examined, 110. Inquiiy 
into them ancient state of civilisation, 
see Civilisation. Their propensity to 
appropriate every thing of antiquity 
‘to themselves, 152. Their ancient 
state, a scene of cruel wars and con- 
quests, lag. Their country anciently 
divided into a number of petty stales, 
Degraded state to which they 
are reduc^ by despotism and priest- 
*Siaft, 160 Their despotism cruel 
and ferocious, 168. Their sangumatyi 
punishinenta for complaints sigainst 
the magistrates, 170. Mo, t of' their 
sovereigns described as mischievous, 
J7i. Frequency of their seasons of 
calamity, 180 Their roads and 
bridges no proof of civilization, ibid. 
Exaggerated accounts of their riches, 
181. Rude state of their military 
art, 184. Tttleir little knowledge of 
medicine and surgery, 18S. Com- 
patisoiipf them in civilization with the 
Europeans 111 the iiitddlc ages, 186. 


\\ ilh the Chaldcms, Assyrians, Ha- 
bylonians, and Pmsians, I89 With 
the Chinese, I92. Subdued by the 
Mahomedans, 207. Their state of 
civilization compared with that *Qt 
the Mahomedans, 424. Question 
examined, whether they were bene- 
fited or injured by the Mahometlau 
conquest, 12b Interior to the Ma- 
bomedans lu the classihcaiion of the 
people, 129; m the lorm of their go- 
vernment, ..30. Their metaphysical 
knowledge, 4G2. 

Hindustan, stmieu form of its pool in- 
habit ints ascr.bable to the extreiue 
oppression tmder which they hive 
hboured, I 410, andnole Extent of, 
II 1)8, note. Ancient state ol, 1 ,(). 
Divided into numerous states, 1()2. 
Invaded by the Mahomedans, 210. 
Invaded by the Moguls, under Mus- 
nood, 2o7 , under Timur, 241, un- 
der Feroze, 2a 1. Invaded by Nadir 
bbah, K)l. 

Iliiiglais-Ghur, fort of, taken by the 
English, VI. 474 

Hircarahs, meaning of, 111.13. 

History, little skill of the Hindus m, I. 
144, II. 60. Defect of ihc Persians 
in, 63. 

Hobart, Lord, placed at the head of the 
Madras Piesidencv, VI 49. Wishes 
to iransler to the Company the entire 
raanagemeiti of the disttiels of Car- 
natic ceded to them. a5 Ills dis- 
putes with the bupreme Board, 18. 
Nominated Gov .rnor-General, 62 

Hodges, Mr. on the sculpture and 
carving of the Hindus, quoted, II. 34, 
note 

Hodgson, Mr. on the rights of cultiva- 
tors of land, quoted, I. 276, note. 

Holdcrness, Lord, appointed on the part 
of the East India Company, to nego- 
tiate a peace with the French, ill. 
123. 

Hnlkar, Jeswunt Rao, escapes from 
Scindia, and is defeated by him in an 
engagement near Indore, VI. 314. 
Gains awiclory over Scindia, and gets 
possession *ur Poonah, 3ig. Eflect 
of this victory upon the affairs of the 
Peshwa, 322f' Peace with him sought 
by the English, 163. His designs 

• suspectedy ibid. Negotiations with 
him, 464. His demands deemed ex- 
travagant, 465, Leagues with Scindia, 
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40(> icbohcd on ogainst 

him, 46s lltlrcats before General 
Wellciilej, 471 Adianceb against 
CoioncI Monson, eiho retreats, 474 
'Executes a strati 'em to reeoier Delhi, 
480 'Ihc wliolc of hts iiossesbioiib 
taken, 484 Ills caialry defeated by 
General Eiazcr, 480 Another part 
of his caialry defeated by General 
Lake, 487 Joined b\ ihellijahof 
Hhurt|iorc, Igo Join, aen dii, 511. 
Advaiiees nito the coiiiilr) of the 
Seiks, j-i5 Disiiobilion of General 
W elledey to destioj him, i36 Re- 
dueed to extremitj, makes peace, 

Holkar, MuIhirRao, sui prises the camp 
of Ah lied bhdi at Seconda, II. 414 
Joins Gazee ad Dieii with a large 
arniy agiinst the I lencli aud Salabut 
Jung, III 12<J Account of hib pos- 
terity, VI 313. 

llolland. Air sent by ibe Aladias pre- 
sidency as resident at Hyderabad, lY 
134 Pioposes to the Nunn to re- 
mit a debt of hic lacs of lupecs duo 
from the Company, laO Tins pio- 
posal condemned by the Goicrnur- 
General and Council, ibid Recalled 
by the Aladras Presidency, and aji- 
pomied to the same office by the 
bupreme Council, I70 Nominated 
to the Madias Presidency by the Di- 
icctors, but the iioniinaiion overruled 
by the Hoard of Coinrol, V SO Ad- 
V Jiiced to ihe Presidency, 273 Blam- 
ed by the Governor- General for not 
comiiieiiciiig war on Tippoo baib, 
281. Objects to the vvai, 383. Re- 
turns to Liigland, 38 j. 

Holt, Mr. questioned on the cause of 
the insurrections in Goruckpore, IV. 
387. 

Holvvell, Mr. quoted on the tenure of 
land in India, I. 303 Invested with 

, the command at Calcutti, when de-' 
serted by It, Governor, III 148 A|i- 
pninted to the govenimeiit of Bengal, 
pro tempore, 371 Ordered by the 
Court of Directors to be dismissed 
from the Company’s service, for con- 
tumelious language, 316. 

Hoogly, in Bengal, JPoituguese, after 
establishing themselves, dincn out of 
It, II 330 ,'raUtn bv the English 
under Clive, III 150 *Alt. Hastings 


accused of leceiving bribes from the 
Phuiizdar of, 5a5 

Hoolydroog, surreiideis to Colonel Max-. 

well, V. 3 o7 

Hooly Honore, reduced by Captain 
Liltle, V. S48 

Hornby, Air. President of the Council 
at Roitibay, implicated by the House 
of Commons, with Mr Hastings, IV. 
460 , V 40 

Hospital fur dogs and cals, but none 
for the sick poor in India, before the 
establishment of the British, 1. 36s, 
note. • 

Hospitality, Hindus deficient in, I. 405 

Houscholdir, one of the periods into 
which life IS divided by the Hindus, 
I. 381 

Hughes, Admit il, his engagements with 
the French Heet off Ceylon, IV 314, 
217 Again near Trincomalee, which 
IS charactcrizcu as one of the best 
fought battles on record, 23[f. 

Humaioon, son of Baber, defeats Mah- 
mood, son of the Einjicror Seconder, 
II 387. Defeats Bihadar, King of 
Giizerat, ibid Loses his army by 
the perBily of Slicrc, and seeks an 
asylum in Persn, 388 ^Returns and 
recovers his sovereignly, 293. Killed 
by a fall fiom the stairs of his palace, 

294 

Humaioon, grandson of Ahmed, his 
short reign, II. 308. 

Human nature, state of, in a large 
country occupied by a °piall number 
of men, I 148. Fust stage in its 
progress of improvement, 151. Second 
stage, 1 j3 

Human sacrifices, practised by the 
Hindus, 1. 3 o 6. Lite instance of^ 
attempted at Benares, 35J, note. 
Practice of the wife sacrificing herself 
on the funcial pile of the hnsbund, 

j>8 -• 

Huinberstone, Colonel, lands at Calicut, 
add takes seieral farts' in the terri- 
tories ot llydcr Ah, IV. 209 His 
distressful retreat from Palacatcherry, 
335. Alortally wounded, 333. His 
character, ibid. 

Humboldt, on the paintings and sculp- 
ture of the Mexicans, quoted, II 37. ‘ 
note. ^ 

Hume, David, quoicd on the practice 
of fortuic.iii England, J 48, note. 


/ 
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On the little attention due to early 
traditions of nations, 136, note On 
the caprice and cruelty of the reso- 
lutions of barb inans, 147 On thede- 
soledness of the ses. to lupeistition 
and priests, 166, note On the 
pleasure and pain sse dense from the 
pain and pleasure of others, 317, 
note On the pleasure derived from 
surprise and adtniraiion, II 137, 
note 

Hume, Joseph, his opinion of Mr 
Dundas’s conduct concerning the 
Nabob of A root's debts, V 22, note 
Applies to the Directors foi inform i- 
tion telatise to the money pud by 
direction of the Boaid of Control, 
26, note His obsersations on the 
debt, 28, note 

Huns iniade Persia, H 213 
Hunter, Captain, commands adisision 
of thc^rmy in the night itidck on the 
camp of Tippoo Sub, \ 364 
Hunting, Hindus strenuous in the sport 
of,l 4|6 All kings fond of It, ibid, 
noie 

Hurryhur, English armj assembled at, 
VI 342 

Hurry Punt; amount of his army acting 
with Lord Cornwallis, V 329 
Hurry Punt Furkea, commands the 
Mahratta force in Deccan, HI 261 
Hussun, Cuddum, his government of 
Poorania, HI 241 ■ 

Hussun Khan, Seyd, in conjunction 
Hith his Koiher Abtloolla,eraises Fe- 
roksere to the throne, II 283 Ap- 
pointed to the office of paymaster to 
the forces, with the title of Ameer ul 
Omrah, and his brother to that of 
Vizir, 384 Obtains the regencs of 
» Deccan, 386 His li*e plotted agimst 
by the Emperor and his faiounle, 
3^^ Mcisures of his government in 
Deccan 388 Further plots against 
the life both of him and his hi other, 
390 Succeeds with Ins brother m 
dethromn,. I eioksere, otJJ Iloth de- 
feated by Nizam al Mulk, 393 Hus- 
sun assassinated, and Abdoolah taken 
piisoner ihid 

Hyde, Jnstici, countenances the pro- 
ceedings of the attorney against the 
Phousii ir of Dafca, IV 2gi 
Hyder Ah, extent of his army and re- 
souiecs HI 228 Deceiyes the 
French in'nis promised aid of troops 


and provisions, ibid Commencement 
of his war 111 Carnatic with the Lng- 
Iisb, 220. Aeeuuiit of him prei lous 
to ihdl pciiod, 404 Origin of his 
firstw ir with theFnglisli,419 Dt. 
feats Colonel Smith near Chaiigani il, 
ibid Attacked by the English, with 
some adiantageiieirTrinomalee, 4 ’0 
Offer of peace made by him, trciled 
with 11 iii.,btmesb by the Piesideiie\, 
423 lakes Mulw iggit, and guns 
advantages over Colonel M ood, ibid 
Surpiises the Presidency by a sudden 
appearance at Madras, and compels 
them to 1 hasty pe ICC, i-J4 Flarassed 
by the Mahr mas, courts the issist- 
ante ut the] nglisli, IV 68 Males 
peace with the Mihiaiias, it a ..re t 
expense, both m mone\ iiid territi ij, 
73 ar with ths Mahrittis being 
rent wed, he ag in seels an illiincc 
with the Lnglisli, 14) Offended 
with ihc I nglish lor then atlicl uf 
llahe, 146 I urms a tre ity with the 
Mahrattas and Nuain Ah, for a svsteiu 
of combined operations against the 
English, I oO Plunders Porto Noio 
and Coiigei eram, 132 Aniotint of 
his army, and dismay occasioned by 
the rnm which it spread round Ma- 
dras, 1 53 From the oppressive mea- 
sures of ihe J nglish, is well received 
in Carnatic, nolvvitlistandiiig liis de- 
vastations, 1)6 Alter sever d con- 
quests, 1 lys siege to Arcot, 1 5b De- 
feats Colonel Baillie, 163 Defeats 
Baillie in a second engagement, and 
obliges him tosurrcndei, I67 Ha- 
rasses the English m their retreat to 
Madras, 169 Tikes Arcot and other 
forts, 176 Reduces the fortress of 
Ihiagir, and oierruns Tinjore, 181 
Repulses General Coote, at the foi- 
lified Pagod i of Chillambruiii, ihid 

^ Ventures a b ittle and is defeated, 1 84 
Ventures mother battle, which is ih 
managed by the Ln_,lisli, 1 1 > Suffers 
in a slight skirmish before Velore, 
188. Promptitude with which he 
obtains intelligence, ibid His spi- 
rited «n<<wercto an offer of peace, I92. 
His death, 2S4 

Hyder lung, Oujin of Bussy, account 
of. III igl. Assassinated, 192 

Hyjler Khanv employ oil to assassinate 
Ilussan, which lie executes, II 395 

Hyuer Beg Khan, iijinisteruf the Nabob 
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ofOude, '^1 Brislow’b instructions 
how to treat hmij IV 424 Accu- 
sing letter of INIr Hastings to^ 426 
Pretended letter from, accusing Mr 
Bristou, 428 Duplicity of Mr 
Hasting s conduct respectitig both 
the Nabob and minister, 432 His 
death, VI 3 ). Succeeded by Baja 
Tickait Ray, 36 

Jaats or Jits, Eastern trike, II 222 
Expedition undertaken for iheirentiie 
reduction, 414 War of Nujeef 
Khan with. Ill 551 
Jaflur Khan, Subahdar of Bengal, ac- 
count of, III 27, 138 
Jafher, Meer, Nabob of Bengal, bis 
concern in deposing Suraja Dowla, 
III 163, 168 Ills character, 237 
His designs against Dooloob Ram, 
246. Desperate nature of his own 
situation from his cruelties, 271. 
Dethroned, 272 i’ernis on which 
he IS restored, 305 Demands made 
on him by the Council, 316 Ills 
death, 318 bums paid by him to 
the sere ants of the Company on re- 
volutions in his fit our, 326, 328 
Sums restored to him, 329 
Jaghire tenuie, nature of, IV 57 
Jagneh, taken by Setagee, II 36O Re- 
taken by Sheista Khan, 30l 
James, Commodore, tikes bet erndroog 
and Bancootc, III 153 
James the First, dr iits demanded from 
the East India Company by, I 4 j 
J ames the Second, his reason against 
persons under the king's commission 
acting 111 India, I 104, note 
Janogee,Mahralta chief, intades Ons a, 
III 1 14 

Jaowice, Rcajah of, treacherously put to 
death by bet ij,ec, II 30o 
Japan, discotertd by the Portuguese, 

I 3 Trade to, projected bv the Eng, 

, lish La't InduCompiny, 91 lorm 
of the Jtpinese goternment, 177, 
note Skill of the Japanese m all 
handicraft arts, II 42, note 
Java, East India Company’s agents re- 
tire from, and go to LaguAdy, I 63 
Ibrahim, Sultan, reign ol II 226 
Ibrahim, son of SecuAder, his reign an 
uninterrupted struggle with rebellion, 

II. 282 • » J 

Iceland, first chiefs in, built none but 
large houses, II 10, note 

* / I 


Ideas, abstract See. Abstract Ideas. 
Religious, origin of. I 283 Secont^ 
stage in the progress of, 284. Hat e 
a less teiidency to improve than lan- 
guage, '29 1 Ideas of religious purity 
and impurity, how occasioned, 343 
Jehanira, renders important service to 
her brother Aurungzebe in a critical 
situation, II 3a6 

Jehandar bhah See Moiz ad Dien 
Jehangirc See Mahomed Jehangire 
Jenkiuson, crosses the f aspian Sea, and 
opens a commercial intercourse.with 
Persia, I 1 6 

Jesswunt Sing, deserts the cause of 
Dm, through the artifice of Aurung- 
zebe, II 339 Is invested with the 
goternment of Guzerat, and sent 
against ‘'etagee, whom he defeats, 
361 On his death, his children 
refusing to become Mahomedans oc- 
cisinn a war wth the Rijp Jots, 369 
Jetvan Bucht, son of Aleegohur, pro- 
claimed Emperor by the Mahratlas, 
II 421 

Jewellery, little skill of the Hindus in, 
II 27 State of, among the Hebrews 
uid other nations, 2S,^nd note 
Jey Sing, Rijah of Abuir, sent against 
bet igec, II 36 1 Suspected and 
'uperseded, 364 His death and cha- 
ricter, ibid note 

Jevsiiig of Ambere, called to court by 
lerokscre with designs against the 
Sejd brothers, II 3(0 Recommends 
e lolent me isures, 391 ’ 
Impeachment, no excellence in the Bri- 
tish const tuiioii without the efficiAicy 
of, V 166,172,170 Impeachment 
not abated by dissolution of parlia- 
ment, 170, 171 bee the next article, 
and II istiiij:s * 

Impet, Sir Lhjih, Chief Justice, of 
Bcngil, naluie of his defence ^ the 
chirge respecting Nuncomar, III. 
5'a, His mis stitemejt of facts re- 
lative to the Puna emse, IV 300, 
note Appointed judise of the Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut, 306 See Sudder 
Diiaiinee Adanlut Recalled to an- 
swer to charges against him, 309 
Proceedings respecting his impeach- 
ment, V 67 Charged as the agent 
of Mr Hastings^!! the murder of 
NuBComar, lOo 

Impurity, causes of, accr^ding to the 
Institutes of Menu, and the means of 
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purification, 1, 3i4. Scu further 
Ideas. 

Incaruations of VUhuu, enumerated 
and described, 1. agg, ct se<}. 

Incas, their theological notions, I. 29(1. 
Wise sayings of an Inca on religious 
\\orship, 32.0, note, hlural sayings, 
3C)3, note. Manner in which they 
were educated, II. 10(1. 

India, e\tcnt of the Britisl- dominions 
in, 1. 1. Voyages to, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, attempted, (1, 7. Noith- 
West piovinces oi, early subject to a 
foreign y olvc, II 207. liuaded Uielie 
times by Mahniood, 21(J, 218,etseq. 
luiaded three tunes by Musaoud, 
successor of iMahmood, 22J. Iii- 
\aded by Ibrahim, 22(1 Espeditions 
of Byram into, 227. li.\pLditions of 
Mahomed, the Ganna n, 2 JO, 232. 
Soiercignty of, claimed by Cuttub, 
234. fiivaded by the Moguls, 230. 
Invaded by Timur, 244. Deplorable 
state of the morals of the natues of, 

V. 40a, 473 llumoui of an iniasion 
of, by the King of the Afgliauiis, VI, 
134. 

India bills. .Sec the names of the re- 
spective persons by vvhum they were 
tntroduced. 

Indictment, bill of, remarks on, V. 52. 

Indigence of a people, the grand source 
of delinquency, V. a3-^. Remedy for 
this evil, 338. 

Indore, Holkar’s capital, taken by Co- 
lonel Murray, VI. 479. " 

Influence, one of the articles in the 
rmpeachtnent of Mr. Hastings, V. 
170 Instances of his having created 
it lor coriupt pui poses, 18 9- 

influence, parliamentary, the baneful 
source of all our luisgovcrnment, V. 
23. 

Ingltih, Ambajee, seiacd by the English, 

VI. 301. 

Ingulph, hisrpalace, II. 10. <• 

Inbentanee. See .Succession. 

Inland or private trade in India, severity 
of the East I ndia Company's proceed- 
ings against, I. 111. Thrown open, 
111. 433. See further. East India 
Comjiaiiy. 

innovation, aversion of the Hindus to, 
II. 23, note. Opposition to, in the 
Englisii,^euiidemned, tbid. * 

Inquiiy inlo the sources of revenue, 
uthee of, (iruposed and established by 


Mr. Hastings, IV. 9, t'J. Seveic 
strictures oi the Court of Directors 
upon this ofllce, 1 1. 

Insurrection, a clieck on the abuse of 
sovereign power, 11. 432. 

Intcrlujicrs, pruclaination obtained bv 
the East Indii Company against, HI. 
23. 

Investiture of children entering their 
class, liinducereniony of, 1. 4 v 1, uotc 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, on the Cellie 
manners of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, quoted, 1. 2f)8, note. 

Johnson, Mr. deprived of his scat m 
the Madras Council, IV'^. 138. 
Johnson, Mr. assistant resident to l‘y- 
/oulla Khan, his niisrepreseiitatioiisuf 
that Piiuce, IV. 418. 

Johnstone, Cominodoie, his eng.igcmeiu 
with Suflrem, in BrayaBay, IV. 207- 
Jones, Sir William, quoted on thellmdu 
pedigrees and fables, I. 137, note, 
138, note. On live Mahoinedan law 
of succession, 213, note. On the 
uiutilaiions pracused by the Hindus, 
218. Uses inaccmately the word 
paramount, I. 2b0, note. Quoted on 
the tenure of land m India, 2b2. 
On the theology of the Hindus, 298, 
note. On the ninth rVvattir of the 
Hindus, 3 10, note. On the acknow- 
ledgment, by the learned Indiaus, of 
only one Supreme Being, 320, note. 
On the prevalence among nations of 
pure theism, 324, note. On the sinu- 
larity of the Pagan deities, and their 
similar derivation, 332, note. On the 
morality of the Hindus, 302. On 
the Sanscrit being vernacular in Hin- 
dustan, S70, note. On the habitual 
perjury of the Hindus, 402. Ascribes 
falsely three inventions to the H Indus, 
II. 40, au'l note. On the state of 
the iiiechaiiical arts with the Chinese, 

« 43. Mistaken m his ideas of the 
Hindu puet Valmic, and his poem 
entitled llamayan, 47, note. Hyper- 
bolizes the merit, in representation, 
of the Sacontala, drama of the Hin- 
dus, .53. Exaggerated merit attributed 
by hitn (b the Hindu poem, entitled 
Shah Namu, 57. His account of the 
Vedanti doctrine, 71. Accused of 
not understanding the doctrines of 
Berkeley acd Hume) 72. Charged 
with being ignorant of thp intercourse 
which subsisted between the Hindus 
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and ihc peupla of the Westj 07i note. 
His crudiilily lespening the Ilindos, 
lOd. bays of the Putidits, that they 
deal out the law as they please, and 
make u where it is not ready made, 
ibid. note. Entertains extravagant 
notions of Hindu civilization, 138. 
Mistaken in supposing the Hindus 
never went abroad, ibid. note. His 
extravagant panegyrics of the wan- 
dering Arabs, J4U. Charged with 
being blind in his theories, to every 
thing but what is in his own iatour, 
lf)4, note. Supposes the Indian king 
Rama, to be the Raamaah of Scrip- 
ture, the son of Cush, 161, note. 
Characterizes the Hindu code as a 
system of despotism and priestcraft, 
artfully consptrmg for the support of 
each other, 167. Quoted on the me- 
dicinal use, by the wandering Tartars, 
of herbs and mineials, 185, note. 
Supposed to hat e erroneously used the 
word immaterial, in his translation of 
the Institutes of Menu, 4bl. 

Jones, Majoi-Getieral, succceeds Colo- 
nel Murray in the command of the 
Bombay army, VI. 4f)6. 

Ishmael, his conquests, II. k’SS. 

Isis, inscription on the statue of, 1.293. 
Ispahan, taken by an Afghaun Chief, 
H. 399. Retaken byTharaas Koolee 
Khan, 400. 

Issoof, Mahomed, III. 314. His con- 
test with the Nabob of Carnatic and 
the English, 315. Defeats Hyder 
All at the pass of Natam, 408. Ad- 
mirable eharaeter of his government, 
IV. 240. 

Judges, in India, temptation to mis- 
conduct taken from, by taking away 
their fees, IV. 303, V. 42(i. Regu- 
lations respecting judges of criminal 
proceedings, 4J9. Periodical reports 
required ot judges, 430. How ap* 
‘ pointed in India, bib. 

Judicature, Hindu, I. 185, 232 Qua- 
lities desirable iii a judicatory, 245. 
New judicature in India, in 17^, 
account of, III. 17. Nevy jtjdicature 
of 1773, 444. Coujls of judicature 
in India, instruments by which the 
powerful opiiress life weak, 468. Plnu 
for the improveincntof the civil judi- 
cature, IV. Planil» of judicaAtre 
institutedi by Lord Cornwallis, V. 
420, 422, 428. Lord Mornin|toii’s 


ideas of the properties desirable in a 
judicial and financial system of 
vernment, VI. 223. See further, Su- 
preme Couit, and Justice. 

Jugglers, Hindu, and others, 1.415. 
Juida, mode of calculation by the ne- 
groes of, II. 93. 

Junila, Emir, deserts the cause of Dara, 
through the stratagem of Auruiig- 
zebe, II. 339. 

Jumna, engagement with the petty 
princes near, VI. 449. 

Jumnajee Anna, adds Salsette and'Bas- 
sein to the conquests of the Mahrat- 
tas. III. 527. 

Junkojee, Mahratta chief, defeated by 
Sujah ad Dowla, II. 418. 

Jura, double meaning of the word with 
the Romans, and absurdity of the 
English lawyers in adopting it, I. 
195, note. ^ 

Jurisprudence, Hindu, nature of, I. 
182. 

Justice, fine imposed in India on every 
applicant for, V. 453_. Deplorable 
slate of the admini'-traiion of, in In- 
dia, 460. Giving a good admini- 
stration of, to India, net impossible, 
512. How to be effected, Ibid. 514, 
520. Vices opposed to the admini- 
stration of justice, 521. Remedies 
for those vices, ibid. 638. Character 
of the coum of justice in India, one 
cause of the delinquency of the peo- 
ple, 6‘iO. * 

Kallean, plundered by Sevagee, II. 360. 
Kam Buksh, mortally wounded in a 
contest for the succession, II. 376. 
Kanoge, taken by Mahroood, II. 291. 
Keating, Dr. his account of jhe earlji 
genealogy of the Irish, I. 133. 
Keigwiii, Captain, revolt of, at ^flm- 
bay, against the East India Company, 
I. 103. 

Kei' Kobad, his love of ■•pleasure, II. . 
245. Particulars of his father’s inter- 
view with, to reclaim him, 246. Dies 
of a palsy, 247. 

Kelleram, evidence of his unfitness as 
a renter, not admitted on Mr. Hast- 
ings's trial, V, 151. 

Kelly, Colonel, dii» in defending the 
passes to Carnatic from Mysore, V. 

293.* . ^ 

Kelly, Captain, commands column at 
the taking of Deeg, VI. 48g, 
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^ennaivay. Captain, sent to the Court 
of Nmm All to negotiate the suncu- 
der of the Guntoor Circai, V. 262 
Kennaway, Sir John, recoininonds en- 
gagements with the Niram, which 
would render the English masters of 
his country for ever, VI. 21. 

Khalsa, principal office of revenue, re- 
formed, III. 466. 

Khul^setul Tuwarie, historical Hindu 
book, II. 151. 

Khundeh Rao, his birth, VI. 314. Pro- 
claimed head of the Holkar family, 

319,320. 

Kings, Hindu ideas of, I. 175. Mo'le 
in which Hindu kings consult with 
their ministers, I79, and note. 
Military duties of HiiiiJu kings, IKO. 
Judicial duties, 182. Kings and great 
men recen e all the general titles of 
the deitv, 336, note Foot of a king 
placed Tn heaicn, whj, 3()(). All 
kings fond of hunung, 4l6. 'Pablt 
of Hindu kings, II. 1 aO. 

Kirrunt, book written by Natinuk, gucs 
rise to a sect, I_l. 378. 

Kistnaghery, daring but unsuccessful 
attempt of Colonel Maswell upon, 
V. 341. 

Kiieloor, ransacked for treasures by 
Lally.III 199 

Knox, Captain, his march to Patna, 
III 26O. His gallant dekat of the . 
Naib of Poorania, 267- Counnatids 
a column jn a night attacl^ on the 
camp of Tippo k.ub, V. 304, ,69 
Kiiox, traveller, describes the Chinese 
as if born solely for hewii.g rocks, 
II. 12, note, 

Koempfer, on the for.n of the Iliiidn 
, government, rjuoted, I 177, note. 
On the superior skill of the Japanese, 
itt all handicrafis, H. 42, note 
Kokilii, or Concari, whole region of, 
taken by Seiagcc, H 30o. 

Kooli Khan, *Mahuniniud, snbalidSrof 
Allahabad, one of the confederacy 
against Bengal, III. 253. Taken 
prisoner and put to death, 256, 486 
Koran, superior in composition to any 
work of the Hindus, II. 59. note. 
Kumnierad Dien Khan, appointed vizir 
by Mahomed Slj^h, II. 40j. Killed 
in his tent by a cannon ball, in the 
war with„Alimed AbdaUee, 408. 

» 

Labourdonnais, governonr of the French 


Indian islands, takes Madras, HI. 
46. AccuunI of, 4g. His engage- 
ment with the English fleet oft Foil 
St. David, 07. Dissensions betwepu 
him and Dupleix, 60. Honourable'' 
treatment he receives when made a 
prisoner by the English, 63. His 
unhappy fate in France, 61. 

Lagundv, settlement at, by the English 
East India Company, I. 53. 

Lahoie, pillaged by the jM.ihonitdans 
under JMahiiiootl, 1 1. 221. Tikeii 
by Ahmed Abdalec, 408. Taken by 
the Seiks and Mahrattas, 419. 

Lake, General, commendations bestow- 
ed on him bv the Goiernor-Geiiei il, 
Vl.Spl Takes the held, 390 I'll- 
desiruelioii of General Perron his 
mam object, 408 Maiclica tou.iids 
Delhi, 414. Title IxsUiwed on him 
by the Em|)eioi. 120 Ills march to 
Agr.i, 421 Takes possession ol Agra, 
122 Ills gallantry III the bitile ol 
Laswaree, 126. Deleais p 11 1 of llol- 
kar’s cat airy, 487 Amhori/ttl to 
open a iiegonation with Sciiidii, 
527, 537. His proceedings with 11< 1- 
kar, 638 towards the Rajah of Jye- 
pore, 540 . towards the R ijahs ol 
Bhurtpore and Macherry, 541. 

Lalandc, 11 111 

Lai Ding, treaty of, between Fy/oolli 
Khan and the Nabob ol Oude, 111 
512, IV 109 

Lall Koor, concubine of Jehandar 'shall, 
11.382. 

Lally, Count De, bis arru.1l at Foit Si 
Datid with a strong rcinfortenitiit 
from France, III. IBs His preci- 
pitate conduct, 181. His character, 
193. Outrages the feelings ol the 
Hindus, 133 I'-xctes the animosity 
ol his countrymen in Iiidn, ibid 
State of his forces, ibid Ills ope- 

t rations crani|)cd by the want of sup- 
plies, 196 Ills expedition against - 
I’anjorc, 198 Takes Arcot, 201. 

Is joined by Bussy, 205. His ope- 
rations against Madras, 207. Com- 
pelled to abandon the siege, 212 His 
mortificalion* at the departure of 
d’Ache, from Pondicherry, 218. Dis- 
agrees with Bffssy as to operations 
against Wandewash, 222. Is defcal- 
ed, 225. £ndcavoui^ to obtain as- 
sislBiicc from Mysore fov the protec- 
tion of Pondicherry, 228. Judicious 

b • ' 
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plnn formed by limi, for ittncking 
the I ii^hsli discoiiceited, J30 Com- 
ptl cd, I r « intol stores, tosurrendei 
Poiuhtln-iij JJ Atiocioua cruelty 
uitli «h(h liL W1S treited bis 
countrto Lu on his return to Fiance, 
23 1 Ills e\c( ution denoniimted i 
“ murder con nutted with the sword 
ofjusticc, Ills son 1 Member 

oftheC 0 istiliiciit kssemblj,oii thcre- 
ductionofthe I icnch monarchv, tbid 
Lind, inturc of the tenure ol, with the 
Hindus I 2)0, yb, njte 1 he ote- 
rci^n ^eiieullv the prom ictoi of, with 
null, II itions, 2(i , n itc B )\il 
grant of I iid eiigi u d on c< pptr 
found niioiip tilt lull ol M luu i, 
20l, non. I’lctiiic cl the pincnl 
mode of oeti jitin,, 1 mil, iid slum g 
Its prodiu in In 1 i, Ob luiiire 
of liiid 111 I II o| , liei t'u c n ,iiest 
of the Ootliir 11 lion 3/ 

Lin^ii I I to| I 111 lit 1 eiihed to tie 
‘sinscii liu unge, H oO Rcdiind- 
incv III 1 111,11 i,.e 18 gieit i deltcl is 
defci iic\, SI Qii litits loiniin, the 
peilectioii ol 1 iip,in_e, ibid note 
Lilian go of the Cliiliuis, Mil \ , 
and MeMcaiis, s3 L 1115,11 ige of thi, 
Angl ) S ivon 3 

Lirkins, Mr Ins CMdcnee on Mr 
H istin s s Hill, \ 210 
Liswiree, bittlo 1 f \ I 12o 
Liurcnee, M |n , coniini'sioncd to 
com mind the whole of the Coni- 
piny’s forces in liitln III 7(1 liken 
prisoner in the tr iiche of Pondi 
cherr), ■72 laics Dt\ 1 Cotib, ij3 
Joins 3s t/ir Jung with 1 reinforce- 
ment of boo 1 uropeans, ()b Re- 
turns to r nglind. It i criticil period 
for Ins irinv, 102 Returns from 
Enghnd, luJ joins the iriny w th j 
reinfoiceintnt it kicol, I0() Ac- 
cused b\ Duple i\ of huina com- 
miialed the inuider otChund tSibeb' 
* 111 Dell Its the 1 lench neir Bihoor, 

1 la Ch iractcr of him ind his army, 
1 17 Summoned to the defence of 
Trichinopoli, I ig Heads the troops 
in the defence of Madrll°, against the 
French, 208 • 

Law, M blamed for ^not hiving inter- 
cepted a reinforcement sent under 
Major Lawrence to Arcot, III lOQ, 
note His retreit to *^imghain, con 
demned lit Dnplei\, deemed pindent 


by the English, 1 10, note Retells, 
to Sur ija Dowla the disaffection of 
his piincipil olliLcrs, 1C2 VVnhtha^ 
Mihnttis, invades Patna, 242 Re- 
pulsed in an attack upon Patna, and 
compelled to abandon the siege, 265 
Distinction with which he is treated 
by the English on being taken pri- 
soner, 276, and note 
Law, Mr one of the council of Mr 
llvsting, V 87 Appeals against the 
strong ammidversions of Mr Burke, 
and opjioscs the mode of proceeding, 
88 His censure of brow bdliting 
vutiu'sci 102 Dictum by him, 
th It i iisai on w ithout proof is 
slander, investigated, 134 Rebuked 
for iiiteinjiti ue language, 136 Ad- 
monished hj ihe Lord Chancellor, 
137 His spirited icmonstranccagainst 
tie managers, 162, note His de- 
fence of Mr Hastings, IQI^ 

Law, Mr brother of the preceding, his 
speech on i motion of thanks to the 
managers of Mr Hastings’s trial, V 
221 

Law, Mr 'Member of the Provincial 
Council at P tni, pioseciUed by the 
bopreme Court m liullti, IV 288 
Ltw, maitial, East India Compaiij en- 
trusted with the evercisc of, I 52> 
Inst nice ol its eaercising it, 97 
I aw , Hindu eode of See Hindus 
M hen twodaws command opposite 
things, both held v alid by the Hindus, 

I 21 » Minuteness oMctail m laws 
no proof of rcBncment, 213, note. 
Cruelty •■nd the principle of retalia- 
tion feitiircsof the laws of a rude 
people, 217 Quihues desirable m a 
bod) ol laws, 242 No nation has 
so great a portion of unvvr^len lawy 
as the Lii^ish, 244 Ta\cs on law 
protLcdings a niine of inimijialiiy, 
2al Rescinhlancc of the Itws of the 
M ihoined ins to tlioscof the Romans, 
English, ind other nations, II 441 . 
Benclit, a, 10 laws, conferred on the 
Trench by Napoleon, 443 Defects 
of the English code of laws, ibid 
English laws charged with being 
more crutl than the Mahomalan law 
of mutilation, 447 Mischief of ill- 
worded and indchnitc laws, IV 198. 
Interpretation of law by courts of 
law and byspaihament, h,4w difltrent, 
V 73 M Ije^cver the fiw is iinccr- 


/ 
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tnm, or unknown, servitude cvi".*s, 
543 Impost on coinmcnoerauil of 
suits of hw m Indn, nbolishtd by 
Lord Comvvillis, 426 Tlie object 
of a bodv ot lows, to feline and 
secure rights, 432 Irrsiinnjl notions 
of Englishmen on the subject of Isw, 
433 Suits of Hw few, where the 
administration of justice is good, 463 
Number of suits of law , t test of the 
idministrstion of |iistice. Ibid De- 
feets of the hw in Indn, one of the 
causes of the depntity ot the people, 
4>4 

1 sw-suits, committee of, at the Indn 
House, Its functions, HI 7 

Lawyers, wish to establish i belief, that 
It IS criminal to express blame of 
ihtm, V 2 j 0 Publicity and censure 
the grand remedy for their miscon- 
duct, ibid 

Leeds, Duke of, im| cached for receiv- 
ing a Bribe, 1 11 a 

Legislation, curious definition of, A I 
22G, note 

Leslie, Colonel, commands a force, 
destined to march across India, from 
Eengal to Bombay, I\ 31 Receives 
instructious not to nrocetd beyond 
Berar, 31 In the course of his pro- 
gress engages in negotiations and 
transactions with the local chiefs, 38 
Accused of delay, and rccilled, but 
dies before the ordijr reaches him, 
40 

Leslie, lohn, Scotch Professor of 
Mathematics on the malhctiaticil 
science of the Hindus, quoted, il 
lj8 

Letting and hiring, law of, with the 
Hindus, I 202 Lanauage of 1 ng- 
^ lish law defective on this branch of 
contract, idid nolc 

Le- ant Company See 1 url ev 

Lifi^ 'periods into which it is du ided by 
ll e Hindus, I 376 

Lindsay, Stt lohn, appointed kin^ s 
commissioner in India, IV (0 
Alarm of the Company's servants, 
on learning the powers with which 
he IS invested, 62 Consequences 
arising from his investure, ibid As- 
sumes authority over the President 
and Council of^^Madras, Gl Widens 
the (lilTercnce between the Nabob 
and Pr^fidenrv m Cafnalic,‘6G Is 
recalled, *71 


Lmgam, Hindu worship qf, I OCl, and 
note 

Literature, state of, in a country, the 
best lest of civilization, II 41 
State of Hindu literature, 45 Li- 
terature of the 'Mahomedans superiol 
to that of the Ilindus, 45C) 

Litigiuusness, origin of, in the Hindu 
charactei, I 407 

Little, Captain, m the army under I ord 
Cornwallis, reduces the foil of Ilonlv 
Hono e, ^ 348 Defeats a dtlach- 

mtit of lippoo Sail s armv in a 
strong position on the river Tooin, 
3 ft) 

Liverpool, rapid increase of the tow n of, 
tn the beriming of the eighteenth 
century. 111 01 

Livv, on the attentio 1 due to the histo 
ncal fables of carlv society, quoted, 1 
130, note 

Loans, diflerence between, m the early 
and improved state of societv, I OOj 
Hindu laws lespectinB, QOj 

Lodi, commander of an army in Dec- 
can, revolts against Shah Jehan, but 
speedily repents, II 32a His trt ii- 
ment when eallcd to court, and its 
consequences, 326 Procetdinns 1 1 
the Emperor against him, 3 8 Ills 
brave defence, till he fell, against iht 
whole army of Jehan, 32 ) 

Lombe, Sir Thomas, evcclIcncL of Ins 
patent invention for tlirowinj sill 
III 21 

Looms of the Hindus, wretched state 
of, II It) 

Lords, House of, protest bv, on the 
mode of proceeding in Mr Hastings s 
trial, V 92 Dccidediv against ul- 
mitiing uncertain evidcnee, ! ’2 lie 
port the authority of the |ndgcs on 
the subject, 121, who coincide v ith 
them, 32 > Thcdccision complained 
of from not being accompanied w ith 
the reasons on which it was founde I 
ibid Determine in a coiimmtce, 
that the trial, accoiding to precedent 
was regular, 138. Proceedings oi, 
previous to judgment, on the trial, 
222 Their final judgment, 224 

Lotteries, ’cnnjemmd, I 2a1 

Loiighbormign, Lord, confirmsthe doe 
tune of the tdiciency of impeieh- 
ment, V 17 >. 

l>ibin, St wdvcntnrey to India from 
France, account of, IV^ 28. 
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Liicin, Lieulcmnt, tikcn prisoner bv 
Ilolkar, \ I 17 I 

Lucknow liken by the FoRlish, III 
■^GO A isitLil by Mr Hastings, I'V. 
440 

'Lnnisden resident at Oiide, resigns, 
VI 1 60 

MactrlnL), Lord, on the character of 
the lliissnns, quoted, 1 100, note 
Accounts for tlie exct.U«.nce of the 
Chinesemdjcingscir'ct, II 21, note 
Mithe.mticd instruments discovered 
by him at Pekin, prote the science of 
the Chinese to Into been borrowed, 
97 j note C Inr^fcd with inconsidcnte- 
ness in his account of Chinese hus- 
bandry, 103 Quoted on the Chinese 
know ledge of mathematics and astro- 
nomy, 104, note Appointed Gover- 
nor of Midras, IV igi Tikes 
Sadras and Pulicnt, ibid Oilers peace 
to Hyder and the Mahrattas, ig'> 
Attacks Negipntnam against the opi- 
nion ofthecommander-m chief, 103, 
and takes it, 104 Urbanity of ins 
conduct to Sir I v re Cootc, wfioshon s 
a discontented and angry spirit, 202, 
note His contest with General 
Stuart, who fails m seconding his 
designs upon Hyder s army, on the 
death of its chief, 227 Puts the 
Gencial under arrest, and sends him 
to England, 238 His, the hist in- 
stance of a servant ol the Iving being 
placed in a high station in India, 
248 Trealcd ircacherouslv by Ml 
Hastings, when atiempting to secure | 
harmony and CO operation, 2 j- lle- 
fu«ts to obey the order of the Supreme 
Conned to send a second treaty of 
peace to li|pooSaib, in which the 
SabobofC irnatic should beincludtd, 
2 j 7 Accii'cd by the rsabob mil 
his instrument of incipicitv, dis 
ordejs, and crutliy, 141) Iksitalioi/ 

» of the accusing parlies to confirm the 
truth of iheir accusal on, by oath, 
ibid Refuses to obey the orders of 
the Governor General to restore to 
the Nabob Ins revenues, 4aJ Ap- 
pointee! Governor Ci^nefal, V 34 
Does not accept the ollicc, 35 Re- 
forms proposed by Him in the govern- 
ment of India, on Ins return to Eng- 
land, 30 Claims a pierage, 38 ' 
Macaiilcy, Qaptam, one of idiplomatic 

* / 


committee, empowered to act in the. • 
wai with Tippoo Sub, VI 102 
Maddoiijld, Si ajor, gives evidence^ 
agiinst the Begums, IV 385 
Alackcnzic, Iliimberstone. See Hum- 
berstone 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the rude 
figures of mtn and monsters exhibit- 
ed at Ellora, quoted, II. 1 1, note 
Conversation of, on theological me- 
taphysics, with a young Brahmen, 72 
Macleane, iVIr confidential agent of iMr 
Hastings, announces to the Court of 
Diiectors his resignation, IV 1ft 
Macicod, Colonel, appointed to the 
command of the Bengal army, lA'^ 

232 Wounded on board the ship 
Hanger, engaged with the Mahratla 
fleet, ibid 

Macleod, Lord, appointed to the com- 
mand of the Madras irmy, IV. 152, 


1 jj 

Maepherson, Mr succeeds Sir Hast- 
ings as Governor General, V. I 
History of his progress in the service 
of ihe Company, 2 Distressed slate 
of the government on Ins taking the 
chiir, 0 The first objects ol his 
administration, the afl»*is of the Na- 
bob of Oude, ind the proceedings of 
Scindia, 10 

Jlacrae, Lieutenant-Colonel, commands 
a column at the taking of Deeg, VI. 


4bO 


Madhoo Row, Alahratta chief, hiscon- 
tc->t w yh Hyder Ah, III 41S. 

Madhoo Row, Pe'hvv a, divisions among 
the Mahiatta chiefs occasioned bv^his 
death, VI 33 Sucteedtd byByec 
lion hee Mahrattas 

Madras, first sciilement of the East 
Indn Company at, I 06 Sailcmen','* 
not approved nl by the Dircelors, 
ibid Lrecled into the Picsidcjjc^ of 
loit St George, 70 Altacledby 
iheliench, HI 40 State of, ibid 
Cipitulates, 47 KestoiAl, 74 \gain . 
Ulacked, >07 Relieved, 21 1. Sur- 
prised ind nearly taken by Hyder Ah, 
420 Lands around, obt uned hv the 
Company, IV 57 Disputes of ns 
Presidency with Sir lohn lindsiv. 
King’s commissioner. Of A lolent * 
rontcnlions among *be members of 
the Conned, llG Sever il mcmheis 
of tBe Cougcil suspended .,110 Lord 
Pignt, the Governor, ■•imprisoned. 
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• llg. Transactions with the Ze- 
mindars, 126. Accused by the Di- 
rectors of underselling the lauds, 130. 
Its transactions with theNizam, 132. 
Condemned by the Governor-General 
and Council, 136. Its governor, and 
four members of its Council, dis- 
missed from the Company’s service, 
1 S8. Recommends to the Supreme 
Council peace with the Mahrattas, 
149. Operation of its Council and 
Select Committee against the Mah- 
raUas, 1.53. Alarmed at the approach 
orHyder Ali, 157. Proceedings of 
the Supreme Council for assisting it, 
170. Conduct of its Council on the 
treaty of the Nabob of Carnatic with 
the Supreme Council, ig8. Causes 
of discontents in its Council, 301. 
Reduced to a state of famine, 322. 
Causes of the dissensions between its 
Presid^jney and the Supreme Council, 
248. President of, appointed by the 
Board of Controul in opposition to 
the Directors, V. 30. Tardiness of 
its government blamed by the Go- 
vernor-General, 281. Its President 
condemns the war with Tippoo Saib, 
282. VieUVs of the Madras and Ben- 
gal governments in relation to Tippoo, 
285. Madras government recom- 
mends that the revenues of the Nabob 
of Arcot should be taken out of his 
hands, 302. Criticizes severely the 
arrangements respecting the Nabob 
made by 'Governor Campbell, 303. 
Authorised by the Supreme Council 
to execute the plan it recommended, 
S04. Thrown into alarm by the sud- 
den appearance of a party of horse in 
the ncighbourhaod, 355. Difference 
"■ of op' '.lion between the Governor and 
Council, on the treatment of the new 
Ntbobof Arcot, VI, 58. Difference 
between the Madras Presidency and 
the Governor-General, relative to 
warlike preparations, for invading 
Mysore, 80. 

Madura, account of. III. 132. War 
in, ibid. Plan to reduce it to more 
profitable obedience, I74. Taken 
by the English, 181. Plundered by 
Ryder Ali, 423. Corrupt and op- 
pressive governfiient of, by the Com- 
pany’s servants, IV. 240. ^ 

Madury, Kdicn by Sevagtc, II. 360. 


Mahadeva,oncofthc gods of the Hindus, 
story of, I. 3t2. 

Malic, taken by'the English, III. 234. 
Again, IV. 144. 

Mabmood, invades India. II. 2l6, 217. 
Takes Taiinasar and Delhi, 218.* 
Founds a University, 220. His ex- 
pedition against Sumnaut, 221. 
Treasures discovered by him in the 
belly of one of its idols, 222. His 
last exploit, death, and character, 223. 

Mabmood the Second, his reign, II. 
238. Subjects his wife to household 
drudgery, 240. Humanely erases a 
word criticised by an Omrah, ibid. 

Mahmood the Third, distractions of the 
empire under his reign, II. 26g. 

Mahmood, son of Mahomed, sovereign 
in Deccan, II. SOQ. 

Mahomed, prophet, Hindu story of, 

II. 55, note. 

Mahomed Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, or 
Arcot, joins the army of Nazar Jung, 

III. 96. Defeated by the French, 
flics to Arcot, 99. Ofl'ers to resign 
his pretensions lo the nabobship of 
Carnatic, 100. Supported in his 
claims by the English, 102. Driven 
out of Carnatic, and obliged to take 
shelter beyond theCavery, 103. Ob- 
tains assistance from Mysore, 108. 
Dispute between the English and 
French whether he should be ac- 
knowledged Nabob of Carnatic, 121. 
Silently acknowledged such by both 
parties, 126. Vested with the ensigns 
of his dignity at Arcot, 134. Pays 
the choul to the Mahrattas, 180. Ac- 
count of his two refractory brothers, 
213. Terms on which he enjoys the 
dignity of Nabob, 335. New re- 
quisitions on him, by the President 
and Council, 337. His proceedings 
against Vclore, Tanjoro, and ilietwo 
Marawars, 338. Jaghire demanded 

* of him by the servants of tl;c Com- 
pany, 343. His contention with the 
Rajah of Tanjorc respcctiii": the 
Mound of the Cavery, 346. Carna- 
tic bestowed on him by the Emperor, 
with, thp’litles of VVallau Jau, and 
Ummir ul fiind, 402. Appointed by 
the Madras jgrss'dcncy Phousdar of 
Mysore, and accused for accepting it, 
422. Commanded to return from 
*the army feting against Hyder, 423. 
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llclations between him and the Eiig- 
libh, IV. £7 Ills situation in con- 
sequence of ceding the inditary de- 
fence of the country to the Lnghsh, 

^ j8. Manner in vthich he is preted 
upon hv the Iinghsli around him, (it 
Diflereiice between the Presidency and 
him widened by Sii John Lind»nj, 
(rf> 1 orms an alliance w ilh the M. h- 
raltas, 70. Urges the hnplish to 
nicke war upon the Rnjah ol Tanjoie, 
fcO Sends his two sons to nesoti ite 
'Mth the Rajah, 81 Terms of the 
treatj, 8 1 Urges the Comjiany’s 
forces to leduce the two jVIaiawar 
Polygirs, 87. Eflects the ruin of 
these Chiefs, qo Asks of the Liig- 
lish another war against the Rajah of 
Tanjore, r,2 Mouses on which the 
Presidcncv gratify his desiies, 03 
His contest viitli the Dutch, 101. 
Urged for pecuniary aid by the Presi- 
dency of Madras, concludes a treaty 
with the Presidency in Reiigal, iqO 
Conduct of the Madras t ouncil upon 
this treaty, igs Assignment of his 
resenuo, 200 Omitted in the Eng- 
lish treaty of peace with Tippoo Saib, 
256 Made to assign the resenues 
of Carnatic, 4-1'j Intrigues at his 
court, 446 Endeasours to defeat the 
eflects of his assignment, 447. His 
intrigues againstUoidMacartney, 449 
Succeeds thereby in obtaining from 
the Supreme Council an older for the 
surrender of the assignment of his re- 
venues, loO , svhich Lord Macartney 
lefuses to obe\, 4o2 Intrigues of 
Mr. Maepherson respecting, V. 2 
Piymentof his debts ordered by the I 
Hoard of Control, 17 Remonstrance 
of the Directors on the occision, 
20. Amount paid o‘ his debts, 20, . 
note. Of his nesv debts, only one 
million nut of twenty allowed to be | 
good, US Furthei amnaeinent re- ' 
'specting his debi , 2t)7 Requested 
to surrender his tcrritoiy and rcsemies 
to the English, 305 His attempts 
to defeat the purposes of the assig i- 
ment, 310 Cause of t^ie'd^^ffisulties 
in which the English were imohed 
from their cniinectii]n with him, 
312. New arringements svith him, 
395 . Dies at , the nihanced age 0 / 
ses enty-eight years, VI iq Effecu 
of the’ regulations made w ilh him by 
VOL. VI. 


Lord Cornsvallis in 1792, SO. Su(> 
ceeded by his son, Omdut ul Omrah, 
which see. ^ 

Mahomed Ameen Khan, Tooraneh 
Omrah, plans the assassination of 
ITiissuii, II tq I 

Mahomed, eldest son of Auiungzebe, 
marries the beautiful daughter of the 
king of tjolconda, II 33 1 . Reiolls 
111 favoui of ‘•uja, at the instigation of 
his daughlei, 347 Having been im- 
piisontd in Oualior, d'cs shortly after 
his release, 3 18 

Mahomed, grandson of Mubaricli?, liis 
rcigii, II 278. 

Mahomed Ji bangire, stoiyofhis mir- 
riige, II 3H Insi rrcctions during 
Ills reien 111 Bengal, Uahar, and Odi- 
porc, oI 5 H s journey to Mindo, 
accompanied by the English Ambi'- 
sadoi, 318 Proceeds to Guzerat, 
Agra, and bewalic, ibid Quells the 
rebellion of liis son Churrum, 320 
His ill treatment of his Gencial, at 
the instigition of the Sultam, 321. 
Conspiracy formed against him super- 
seded by bis death, 324. 

Mahomed Mirza, Tartar acKcnturer, 
account of, III 1 ,9 

Mahomed Reza Khan, appointed Naib 
Duan of Bengal, III. 320 Presents 
gnenbyhim for his elesation, 256, 
Sea ere orders of the Directors to Mr. 
II istings respecting him, 472. Is 
arrested, 473. Nature of the office 
held b’, him, 474 Acluitted, after 
a cunfincment ol two years, 483 Re- 
stored to his situation and power, 5^9- 
Complained against by the young 
Nabob of Oude, IV 31 Displaced 
from the care of the Nabob, 24. Or- 
dered by the Company to be jestored,> 

-7 

M ihoincd Shah, title assumed the 
son of Shill Aulum, when he as- 
cended die throne, 1 1 ^q3 Sanc- 
tions the assissmation ot Ilussiin, < 
, 9 j Disorders in the empire from 
the weakness of his adimnistiation, 
3gC Reioltof his Vi/ir, occisioned 
by his dissoluteness, 307 Purchases 
peace of the Mahrattas by paying 
the choiit, 3qg In\ ided, and his 
cijjilal taken by I-fadii, 102 Loses 
CabuJ, Tatia, and jiirt ot Miiltm 
from his ditminions, 40^ C died 
into the field by Alt Mahomed Kh m, 

2 R 
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^ a refrictory cb cF, 40t II s lerritOTics 
(lunini^iied b\ AlimcJ Abdalec, 407 
llio tlcith, (II) 

Mahomul, Sud, son of Subdcr Vli, 
m (idcnd bj a p\rtj of Pitan soldiers, 
III Ss 

Mihouicd, son of Mimed, Goitmorof 
Ttlingiin, II '50S 

Mibo ncd, son of Mabmood, bis c\es 
put oiii by his brolhcr, II. 2^3 De- 
throned, J2j 

Mahomed, son of Niram, soicreign in 
Dcccan, di..d of leinorsc for basing 
cft-culed his minis'ci, II 30i) 

^Iihoined, stjled the iccoinplishcd and 
philosophical, son of Oalin, account 
of, II 243 

Mahomeu, the Gann in, after taking 
Gnizni, pcnctritcs into Indii and 
adiatices to I ihore, II *'24 De- 
feated tieir lannasir, leturns ind 
coniiijits immense tarnage m another ] 
battle, C)0, 2il rnrther exploits 
of, 2'’. Miiruerc 1 1 1 lus tent bj tavo 
Gickers, ns t 

Mahomed the Third, bis oiiaracter and 
oppressivt rei_n II 201 
Maboin-'d the I ou'tn, reran of, II 268 
Mahon edarf , itduce the III ml us under 
tlicir 8tib|cction, II 207 Conquer 
Persia, 212 Iniade Indi i, 2l0 217 
Tal c Delhi, 10 Oicrnin C sh 
mere and int idc Lahore 2 0 Til c 
'simniiit and re luce Gnzerat, 2 2 
Mike I al ore the seat of aoicrnmenl, 
220 laCe Delhi 1 seconcbtiiiic, 2 1 
Add Bahar and Ben al to their pos- 
usessions, 234 Ini ide Deccan -al 
History of then kin.donis in Dcct in 
30o Iheii stiteof end /itioncoin- 
pireri atith that of tlu Hindus, 4 ’4 
Tho." classification and distribution 
^ol the people, 1)0 Il]“n foim of 
gricrnmcnt, ibid 

Mihrallas pone of, 1 v nlioiii foindcd, 

I SO jiistniceof the Inst appliei ' 
tioii of the nan c to aii) irihc, D 2 I, 
note 1 iiriher account of the origin 
of ihc name, and extent of country 
through which their language is 
SI oken, OiT, and note Account of 
their contests with Aiirungzcbe, 373 
Ilecene the cliout or fourth part of 
the rcicnncsdt Deccan, to cease from 
their prcdatori incursions, ^Sg Hie 
provinces of Guzerat and Galwa re- 
duced under their dominion, 397. 


riieir mode of conducting iheir pre- 
d itoiy warfare, 3gs Defeated by 
Sidiit Khin,'ibid Obtain the pa)- 
ment ot the chout foi a peace with 
khmed Shah, 300 Two of then 
chiefs defeated in tlicir plan for tlie 
entire snhjugition of Hindustan, 41s 
lake the pioviiices of Lahore md 
Multan flora tlieAhdalee prince. Hi) 
Defeated by the Abd dec prince, iiid 
their who’e arm, nearly destnned, 
420 Operations of their chiefs again t 
I»us5\, and Sdaliiit lung, III I'll) 
Conduct ot, in Bengal, 141 B Ira- 
ni dial ceded to them by Il\dei Ah, 
412 Defeilcd at Puiipiit 414 1 iir- 
ther ]iroecciiings ol, against lljdei, 
417 Three ol their chiefs aflei i 
treaty w I'h the Mogul emperor, escort 
h m to Delhi, 4So Aliaek 7at)iU 
Khan, a llohilla chief, rad defeat him 
in battle, 487 M >th an army o 
o0,000 nienrai igc the country bciond 
the Ganges, and »nhdiie the tciiitoiy 
ol Zibiti, 402 Negotiations wiili, 
by the Subulular of Otidc, brol en oil, 
ibid Restore Zabila Khan and niarth 
against Delhi, which opens its gitcs 
to them, 405 Unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to gain oter the Rohdiis, 
400 Lnghsh tike a part agiinst 
them, 40S Tlicir council of ei^lit, 
)2a Leaders of the Lo,li'h iiniy 
obliged to sign a trcity under their 
dictation, IV. jO, wliieh is disuowe 1 
by the bupreine Council in Bengil, 
if) M ir with, renewed, ihid Lt se 
Alraicdabad, the capital of Cmzer t, 
48 Jheii irmi under Sciiidia delcat- 
cd, 40 Delcated by Captain Pop 
li im, ol), and lose the fortress of Gu i- 
lior, 62 Imade Mysore, rad distre s 
Hyelcr All, 08 S ck the aid of the 
Liiglisli, winch iS refused, 70 N 
goliate with M iliomcd Ah, mid 
I xtent of their conquests, V M d e 
ptact witn Ilydcr, 7 M ilh tlie 
llnglish, 210 At w tr again e ilh 
the English, s63 Their traiisaclions 
in the Ghauts, 264 Termination of 
thfc wvi^ g66 Negotiation with the 
Mahratta'C’of Poonali, 3)7 Terri- 
tories v >elde|j lip by them, by treaty, 
300 Injustice of the war with, ten- 
dered as evidence „on Mr H istings s 
trial, bill excluded, V 214. Cam- 
paign of, with the ISnglisb, against 
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lippoOj se6. Jealous of the grow- 
ing power of the Lnglish, and im- 
pntienttortap the spdil of the !Ni/am, 

\ I 20 At war with the ’Sizara, 

, J8 Dc ith of Madhno Row, Peahwa 
of, jJ Clause rclatiie to, in the 
] ngli-ih pirtition tieaty with thelsi- 
zaiii, 141 Lndeavour of the Eng- 
lish to make the new Peshwa 
lesign the military part of his -o- 
aernintnt, 30a iSegointions for 
that purpose, 308. 309, :>10 Pecu- 
liar ciisih in Mahratta affiirs, 313 
tflect of Ilolkar’s Mctorj oicrStin- 
dia, upon the mcws of thePeshwa, 
321 rite Peshwa driteii fiom 
Poonah, repairs to Bi«sein, j26 
Pre ily for the resignation of hia intli- 
lary power signed at Bajsein, 328 I 
Is restored, o44 Isew w ir with the ‘ 
jMahratt is, 3()2, 003 Objects of this 
war, j 04 Bcnchts dented from it 
examined, 4)2, 4 od lor the ope 
rations of this war, see Holkar and i 
Scindia 

M nl-cotav, Hindu temple, account of, | 
II 10 

Maitland, Lieutenant Colonel, killed m 
the assault of Bliuitpore, VI 40 f 
Malabar, coast ol, marriage cont act 
neter introduced theie, I S()o Sex- 
ual intercourse there, how restricted, 
ibid Opeiations of the English m 
Malabar, V 207 It tcrritort com- 
pletely subdued bv the English, ib d 
M ilacca, Dutch seitlement of, taken bt 
the English, A I bO 

Malcolm, Captain, sent on an embassy 
to Persia, VI lOl lerms of the 
alliance formed by him, ibid 
Malcolm, bir lohn, on the tate of ci\i- 
liz'>tion in the time of Sapor, quoted, 
II ig2, note. Accuses Lord Cirn- 
wallis of breakine faith with Iippoo 
Sub, V '’ba ( oniinci (Is him for^ 
Ins C(/ntempl, in tiiew ii with Iippoo 
Saib, of the rcstrie iiig aet, Jt) > note 
Applauds Sir John Keniian ay’s re- 
eomnieiidation of engagements with 
Ni/am Ah, for the puyiose of be- 
coming masters of bij cejin^y, AH 
21, note His idea o^ the obligation 
created by assislaijce in war, 27 
Cited, on the negotiations at Poonah, 

84. ‘ t i 

Mallett, on the savages of Gieenland, 
quoted, I.’ 423 bays the Scandi- 

J 


navians counted the unities to twehe, 

II 40, note. 

Mall Ily, battle of, A I lOn ✓ 

Malwa, annexed to the Mogul domi- 
nions, JI 300 Reduced under the 
dominion of ihc Alahrattas, 397 
AI 111, reason for supposing him a recent 
creation, I 1j2, note 
Alanby, C iptain, ms invention for 
throw mg ropes on board vessels threat- 
ened w nil shipw leck, know ii before to 
the French, HI j j, and note 
Manchester, lapid increase of, m the 
early part of the eighteenth ceftturv, 

III -1 

Mindelsloc, on Indian paintings, quot- 
ed, II 3b, note 

Mandeville, on tne origin of the ad- 
iniraiinn bestowed on the profeasio i 
of arm , quoted, I Ibb, note 
Manes, one of the Hindu sacraments, 
account of, I 4o j j 

Man^ilore, tal en bv the Eaalish, lA 
231 Invested bv Tippoo Sub, -s>3 
Diversion m its lav out, 230 Detenee 
of, 242 Deplorible state to wl ich 
It was reduced previous to its surren- 
der, tb 

Alanner , definition of, 4 376 State 
of, with the Hindus, ibid A cheek 
on the abuse ot sovereign power, II 
433 AA here manners are good they 
make tip for many defects in the law, 

A 479 

Alanu cripts Bengal, require from the 
badneos of ttie paper to be transcribed 
every ten yeirs, II 07 
Mapiuz Khan, war in Madura, and 
rinevelly prolonged by him, HI. 136. 
Further account of him, 183 In- 
strumental m occasioning an alliance 
between Nizam Ah and Hivder Ali,"‘ 
419 

Wariwars, account of the wari»with, 
I\ s? Their ruin chet ted, go 
M rjliiiid, bclrava Alalion^l Issoof into 
the h II ds nl Ills encniie III u4b • 
Marlborough, Lirl of, sent with a fleet 
to lake possession of bombav, I s4 
Marri ige, ceremonies ol, among the 
Hindus, I 382, 44u Not known on 
the coast of Malabar, Oq > First in- , 
stituled among the GiecI s bv Cecrops, 
and among the H^yptians by Alencs, 
396,, note. Not observed by the 
NassamonelS m Afiica, ,hor by the 
ancient Indians of Peru, ibid 
2 K 2 
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irlial Law S e Lih 

Miskelynt, Mr 111 Jf)f5. 

inilipnm, fittory of llie Eibl Iiitli i 
Comping cstililished ut, II j3 Tiken 
by the blench, III gfS Aftirtsttcrc 
snuggle siirreiid<.r(.(J to the 1 nglisli, 
2t2 

M itliLtnitic!, Hindu knowledge of, II 
07 

M itthcws, Central, in\ ides M\ tore, IV 
230 1 ikts Bednore and other 

pi ices, ifaicl Ilefii^es to ditide in\ 
poi non of the spoil >31 Supcrstdtd, 
23![f Siii,rrited in Btdnore and liken 
prisoner, 233 

Miiirice, Mr acknowledges, the mon- 
strositt of the H tidii notions of the 
iiiund me t\st( m, I 3 >t), note On 
the historic pocirv of the Ilindut, 
quoted, II 47 On the ancient kings 
ol Indn, lOo, note 

Muiritms* idaiid, oriLin of the mnie, 
111 48 

Alaii/iin, second ton of Vurting/elie, 
Iro n Ins fitlur’s ftirs of him, rtcilkd 
from the gottrnment of Guzerat, II 
34q Declared heir to the throne, 
and his name ch inged to Shah Au- 
liim, ibid ‘His efiorts in hb fuller s 
illness to tectire the tucctssion, 3o0 
Sent igjinst Stiagee, 30) Clnrar- 
tcri/ed as ctkbr itcd for tiis attrono- 
mical loariiing, ibid, note Recalled 
from the inns, 3() 6eut into Con- 
c in to reduce the M dir itta fortresses 
on the scd'^coast, 170 Inljnisoncd, 
with his sons, for remonstriting 
a'sainsi the treaolK’y iiiiicd at the 
Ring of Colconda, 171 Contest 
with hi, brother \znn forihe siicccs 
Sion, on the death of hw father, 374 

** Asceiis:^ tile throne, 370 IIis con 
t^st with his brothel Kim Buksh, 
w he IS mortally wounded, ihid Ills 
expedition igiinst the Suks, ^77 

II s death, ^bO 1 urthcr nicntiqii of, 

III no 

MiNwcll, Colonel, invades Barainahl, 
A 2go nnects a junction with Ge- 
neral Meiiows at Caierip->t nil, 2t)4 
Commands a detachment in a night 
itiack on the camp of Tippno Saib, 
102 Killed in the battle of Assyc, 
I I 430 *- 

Mein motion, astronomy of the Hindus 
accurate Vspecting, 11*91. 


Medical art, stale of, withilhe Hindus, 
II, 185 

Mcdnws, appointed to the conimaiid of 

I liiul force in a secret expedition, 

IV 20() Arrives with his troojis in,. 
India, 20f) Appointed Goi eriior of 
Mu'ris, V 284 His instructions 
respecting Tippoo Saib, 28a ( or- 

respondenre betw cen him and 1 ippoo, 
287 Ills jaroceedings with the irmy 
in AIjsnrt, 288 llelurns to Midras, 
206 Hijipv turn of thought by, on 
the army being ipprehensne of a 
nunc, Sag, note Comn imis a co- 
lumn m ihe night ittack on Tippoo 
ahi, 371 Instance of iht harmony 
subsisting between him and Lord 
Cornwallis, Sh7, note Ills gillant 
condnet in the siege of Seringajiatim, 
378 Resigns his share of prize mo- 
ney, 387 

Mecrin, son of Meer Jtffier, his atro- 
cities when left bv Ins fither Gover- 
nor of Oil indern Igor, 111 2H Coin- 
motions occasioned by his fcir at 
Aloorshed ibid, ‘24a His designs 
agiinst Dooloob Ram, 24R Cln- 
ractenzed as cruel and brutal, 2j1 
Sows the seeds of a new w ir, 25 q 
His conduct in 1 battle with thel ng- 
lish against the Lmperoi, 2fl> kill- 
ed by lightning, 2()0 Question rf 
making his sim Nabob of Bengil, 
310 

Meichanls, Hmtlii, singular method of 
nnmeritinn piaelisctl by, m pinch 1 es 
and s lies, I 41B, nole Ctreniomes 
enjoined them, 441, 44a 

Messengers, Iliiidu, rate it which they 
will travel, I 411 

Melaphysicil speculations, belong lo a 
rude as well as 1 ciiliiv iteil stile ot 
yoeiety, II (17 I istances 111 pioof, 
08 Metaphysical ideas of the Ilm 
^ dus, 4b2 

Metempsvehosis, Hindu notioi of, 1 
13a, note, 371 

Mexicans, their chronologv, I 131. 
Their worship of a Supreme Being, 
and nanjes by which they addicss 
him,» ‘207, ,notc Their buildings, 

II 7. Lxe^ in sculpture and casting 
of metals, 34,ciote Their paintings, 
37, note Character of their poetry, 
^7, nole. ^ Excelleuce of their lan- 
guage, 82, and note. Care ascribed 

to 
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to them in the education of their 
youth, I Ob, note. Mistaken notions 
of the Spaniards respecting their cui- 
lizatiuii, 143, note. 

Mickelbourne, Sir Edward, his licence 
to trade to the East Indies, I Si 
Middleton, Dr on the rundaniental 
principles of luodern philosophy de- 
nied lioiii the aneients, quoted, II 
107. 

Middleton, Mr Nathaniel, pi iced by 
Mr. Hastings as private agent ii ith 
the Nabob ol Dude, HI. lOb. Part 
of his correspondence ii. that ca|iacily 
suppiesstil by Mr. Hastings, 530 
Returns, and Mr. Rnstonr sent to 
supply Ins place, Present le- 

ceiied by him from Munnv Ilegum, I 
538. Re-apiiointcd to the couitof 
the Nabob, IV 1/. Rcnioicdagim 
and re-appoinlcd, J73 R^poit made 
by linn ot the character and conduct 
of the N.ibcb, 377 Instructed to 
plunder the Begums, if the Nabob 
refuses the olhee, 392. His quarrel 
avitli Mr. Hasiings, 400 Ac- 
cused bj Mr Hastings, ol reinissness 
in his duly, 403. Leamined as a 
avitness on Mi Hastings’s trial, V. | 
101, 103. 

Mignan, Colonel, VI 113. . 

Militirv order m society, laiiks high as ' 
ciiilization IS loii, 1 lOO Rude 
slue ol the niilitaiv art with the 
Hindus, 180, H 184, and note 
Millar, Mr. of Olasgou, on the diiisioii 
of nations into classes, quoted, I t >7, 
note On the treatment of scrianls | 
III piimitiic times, IbO On the 
condition of iioincn ol tiic Amcriciii 
tribes, 389, note Only iiriiei from 
whom clue dations ol Hindu history 
can be di i» i, H I3fJ 
Milton, on ihe picieiided oriain of the 
1 njijh, quoted, I 1 3, noli Out 
' the supersiiiious respict of the In- 
d' ms to iiiniin,ofi9, iioic 
Minchin, Cominandant at Calcutta, ac- 
cused of quitting It miproperlv, HI 
118 • / 
Miii'sters, mode in tvhiffih the Hindu 
sovereigns consult viilh them, 1. 179, 
and note. * 

Mirepoix, Duke de, Ambassidor of 
France to superinleiid A negotiation 
for peace hetweeii the French and 
English East India Companies, HI. 
123. * i 


Mirzapha Jung, Nabob of Beejapore,' 
account ot. III 90. Surrenders him^ 
self to Nazir Jung, 97. Vested with 
the power of Subahdar, 100. Shot 
througli iiilh an arrow, lUl By 
the generosity of Bussy, his son test- 
ed with the powers enjoyed by the 
fa'her, 127. 

Moltissiil Duinec Adaiilut, cnil court 
in India, how constituted, HI. 170. 

Moguls, embassy sent by Queen Eli- 
zibetli to the Emperor of, I. 19. 
Embassy to, by James the Fust, Sy. 
Ell peror ol, giics permission to ihe 
East India Loinpm\ to trade in 
Orissa, )8 State of the Mogul em- 
pire, II 137. Moguls take Pekin, 
237 Conquer Persia, ibid. Im?de 
India, 3ol, Ji2, 2j3. Plunder Dec- 
cin, Sal. Reduce Carnatic, 3bl. 
Found a kingdom m Hicean, 204. 
Origin of their dynasty, 28jf 'llieir 
learning, 4J6. English embassy to 
then Lmperoi Fereksere, HI. 27. 
Theit conlcderacy against Bengal, 
3o3. Defeu the Governor of Bahar, 
261 Difeated by the English near 
Patin, 2O3 Form a tvaty with the 
English, ,02. 

Moliabct, General of the army of Je- 
ll ngire, his persecutions by the Sul- 
t m 1, and generous conduct under 
them, H otl. Appointed by Shah 
Teliaii 1 0111111 1 ider iia Cliicl of his 
forces,^?'.’ ) His genemua proceed- 
ing toward iheRijih of Buiidelctind, 
whom he held sulickied, JJo. Go- 
leininem ot Ca'ulcoh eoiiteried on 
him, oJU lining liken Dowiit- 
ahac, uul laid s eae lo'Ieliiigtna, falls 
sick ind dies, j ,1. ^ 

I Mohee- il 'sunn 11, p'actd on the throne 
by Gli i/ii, on the death ol Auiurtg- 
zche, II 1 9 

Molucain, blliee ot, HI tbb 

Mohrtrrci, Indian eleiks'*so denoini- . 
lilted, HI 11 

Moi/ ad Oicn, son of ‘^hah Auluin, 
and goiernoi of Miilim, II 374. 
Defeats his brothers, and snecc eds to 
the throne under the title nf Jahandar 
Shah, 382. Sufleis himsill to be 
governed bv a coiiaubiiu, ibid Oc- 
leated by Ftrokseie, and dipiived of 
bis lltione, 384 • 

Molina, on ihc n lines giAii to the 
Deity by the Araucanians, cpioled, 
1. 291, note. On the language and 
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grammar of the Chilians, quoted, II. 

^ 82. 

Moluccas, trade begun vtith, by the 
English, I 10. Porlugueje expelled 
from, by the Dutch, 30. L\clu- 
biie right to, claimed by the Dutch, 
51. 

jMoiiJim Khan, made V^izir to Shah 
Aulum, 11 3i 5 

Money, not Kiionn in Persia, till the 
tune of Darius llystaspes, I 280, 
note. First coined in India by Ak- 
bfr, II 183. 

^longheer taken by the English, III. 
308 

Monopoly, of the East India Company, 
national and pailiainentarv larocctd- 
ings against, in lOqO, I 1 10 

Monson, Major, appoinicd to super- 
sede Sir Earc'Cnote in the ainn be- 
fore gondichcrrv, III 230 In his 
first opcrition agiii’st Pondiclierr), 

Is noiitiilLd, 231 \ppoiiili.d out ol 
the members ol the Supieim Coun- 
cil, 4 j7, ’ll!} Ills death gnesMr 
Hastings the superiority in the Coun- 
cil, and the direction ol aoterninen*, 
IV, 8 «. 

Monson, Colonel, aaounded in the at- 
tack on the fort of Mlijjliur, VI 411. 
Left by General M elleslej to guard 
Holkar's motion', 47 3 Ills detath- 
nitnt takes the loit ofllinghis-Cduir, 
474 . Lpoii Holkar’s adi.iiice, he 
rctieat', «7) I o»s of htp iiregular 
caialiy, ihal Obliged to abandon 
Jus guns, 47 O. Attacked 111 crossing 
the rittr Binnas, 478 Uetieiis to 
Agra in great confusion, 470 Com- 
ma, ids a column 111 the .attack of | 

■ Bhu^pore, ig ^ ] 

Montague, Lidy Maiy Woitley, on the 1 
‘T^'irkish mosques, quoted, II 14, | 
note. 

Montesquieu, on the tenure of land, * 
quoted, f 2 O 3 , note. On th^ reli- 
gions uorship ol the Peisians, 340, 
note. 

Montre'or, Colonel, VI. gg. 

Aloodoo Kistna, faiourite dubash of 
Lord Pmot, III. 105. 

Moor, inosicms in India so denominated, 
III. Oi. 

Moor, John, sliip-carpcntcr^ instrn- 
mentaU h> his mgenaitv, in the tak- 
ing ol Devi-Cotah, III 82. 

Moore, Lieutenant, his account of the 
slow proceedings of the Maliratlas in ')> 


sieges, V. 326’ : of the death of Colo- 
nel Frederick? 327. 

Moorehouse, Colonel, his death and 
charactei, V 318, note. 

Moorshedabad, taken by the English* 
HI. 16g, 30b. Opinion of the judges 
of, respecting the moral character of 
the Indians, V. jOg, 533. 

Moraba, sides with Siecaram Baboo m 
faiour ofRagoba, IV. 34. 

Moracin, Gosernor of Masuhpatam, 
III. 200 

Morad, son of Shah Jeban, his charac- 
ter, II. 338 On his father’s illness, 
)Oins Aurutigaehe against the other 
claimants of the throne, 3JQ Treat- 
ed treacheiously by Auriingzcbc, and 
sent prisoner to Agra, 34 3 

Moralitj, the grand test of religion, I. 
311. Pure Imguagc of the Hindus 
respecting, common to all rude na- 
tions, 360 Morality, uilli rude iii- 
tions, almost always degraded by re- 
ligion, 302. Loose niorahtj, and 
harsh austerities, combined m the re- 
ligion of a rude people, 301. The 
doctrine of future rew ards and punish- 
ments of no seriice to moralitj, 37 f 
Dissolution of morals in India as- 
cribed to I.nglish regulations, V 4 / 0 . 

Moiari How, Governor of Tricliinopolj, 
III. 88 . ( oinmands the Mahratli«, 
acting with the I'lench army, lis 
Oileis alliance With the English, 18(i 
Ills tcrrilorKS conqueied by lljdir 
All, J-i',. Ills territories restoied to 
him, 418. 

More, bir Thomas, on grammatical dis- 
tuictions and subtleties, quoted, II 
79, note. 

Mornington, I ord, appointed Got crnoi- 
Geneial of India, Vf . 03 Arrives at 
Cilniila, 04. Impression nl theSiiIl m 
oi Mysore’s pioclamation on h s 
mind, 05 Resolves on icnntdiiie 
war wiih Tippoo Saib, Os. Coiir- 
pelled to relinguish his inteiilioii, SO. 
Makes a new treaty with Ni/am All, 
81. Instructive view of his demands 
on J’i|j|lbo, go. Iliscs 111 his de- 
mands, 9 a Commences war, OO. 
Amount of the lorces sent by him 
against Tippoo, 97 Ihe entire des- 
truction of Tippoo his ultimate view 
inthevvafs. III. iMannei in which 
he settles the tcriitoryiof Mysore, on 
the defeat and eleath of Tippoo, 137 • 
Meditates important changes in Oude^ 
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153. Sendl away from Oudc all 
British subjects not era plowed by the 
Company, 154. Sends an embassy to 
the king of Persia, l6l. Presses the 
'Virir Ah to reform his military go- 
vernment, l06. Ilissubscquent treat- 
ment of the Vizir, 173. Sends his 
brother Henry Welles'ey to him, 209. 
Projects a journey through the Oude 
country, 216. His transactions nith 
the Nabob of Oude, 219. His nego- 
tiation with the Peslma, 303. With 
Holkar, 3 j 0. With Seindia, 33t). 
Pieparcs for war with the Mahrattas, 
352. Giles to General VVelleslev 
plenipotentiary commission for peace 
or liar, 3 52 His plans for conducting 
the war, 391. His iieiis with re- 
spect to Scindia, 416. Concludes a 
treaty \i ith him, 448. His account 
of the benefits resulting from the de- 
fensive alliances and the iiar, 4 j 2 
That account investigated, 4)j. 
Seeks peace i\ uh Holkar, 403 Re- 
solves to conquer, but giie away bis 
dominions, 46q. Provides for the 
Emperor and his family, 4b2. His 
new plan of defence against Semdia 
and Holkar, 5 1 2. Succeeded by iHai- 
quis Cornwallis, ofO. Company's 
opinion of Ins adinimstiation, aiy. 

llortir All, negotiates with the French 
for the Nibohsliipof Cainatic, III. 
117. Attempt by the I'nglish to sub- 
jugate linn, unsuccessful, 1 1 j. Pro- 
ceedings oi Hibomed Ah against 
him, 338 

Moscow, Its magnificence, II. 183, 
note. 

Mostyn, Mr.] nghsh resident at Poomh, 
Til 53O. AppoiiiUd one of the 
( ommutec to settle the government 
of Poonvh, IV. 3) 

Molle, Ml performs a joiirncv to the 
dnino'id mines ot Ciisss, 1 Lb 
Quoted on the abjcci stsuof vvonen 
in Indii, 38t, iioie On the feio- 
cinus and cowardly character ot the 
Hindus, 4o6, note. On the Hindu 
music, II 38. » ^ 

Mubarick, son of Alla, c^arabler of liis 
reign, II. 256 

Mubarick, son of Chftcr, assassinated 
after a just and humane reign uf foui- I 
teen years, 1 1. "*27 7 ^ 

Mubarick, nephew of Shere, usurps the 
throne by the assassination of the 

. ^ y 


son of Selim in his mother’s arms, II. ■* 
291. 

Mudlvul, taken by bhajee, father of' 
oevagee, II 359 

Muitee, oillce of, HI. 468. 

Mujahid, son of Mahomed, assassinated 
by Ins uncle DaooJ, II 396. 

Muir, Colonel, arrives at Gohund to 
the re'ief of Colonel Carnac, IV. 
266. Empowered to treat with 
Scindia, ibid. His instructions on 
that occasion, V. II. 

Multan, part of, detached from ^tlie 
dominions of the Mogul and added 
to those of Nadir bhah, II. 404. 
Taken by the Seiks and Malirattas,419. 

Mnlwaggle, fort, taken by Hyder Ah, 
HI 423 

Munnuo, Mecr, Governor of Multan, 
pnrclnses the reireit of Ahmed Ab- 
dalee fioin Ins province, II. 411. 
Generosity of Abdalee to lUn when 
defeated, ibid. Viceroy, under Ab- 
dalee, of Multan and Lahore, when 
he dies, 415 

Mumiy Begum, her appointment to the 
guardiii'ship ol the young Nabob of 
Bengal, HI 470 Pitsjsnts made by 
her to Mr. Hastings, and Mr Mid- 
dlLton,wliiIe she held the office, a57 
Removed by the Council in opposi- 
tion to Mr Hastings, jTb Repheed, 
IV 2 j. Invfsligilioii by the mana- 
gers ot Mr llistnigs’s trial, of her 
appoinliiiint to the ofiice of Naib 
SuUah of Oude, A . 11 1. Records con- 
cerning her present to Mr llasliiigs, 
eteluded is evidence on Ins liial, ISs, 
et seq 

Munro, bir Ilectoi, takes ll e coinnniul 
ot the army it Pitna, HI >1J Sub- . 
dues a niutiiiy, 31". Dei? its the* 
armies ot the l\Io.,iil Emperor .ml 
SujiDmvli, ,1'. 'Terms oil vvdtich 
he cotielndes a Ireiiy vvilh those 
poteis, . lo. \p] pint sjl one of the 
"vndris Council ind C oin n ledei-in- 
Chicf ot the lorces, I\ 133 Cen- 
suied by the Cist India Company, 
138. lakes Pondicherry, 1 12 (.0111- 
nimds tlic first division of iheariiv' 
.'gainst Hyder Ah, and dele its Inin, ■ 
tS3 His disagreejneiil vv iih Gener il 
Stuait in a subsequent battle vvitn 
H\dv!i, 186, Coinmand', the e\pc- 
clilioii against Negapataiia and olliei 
Dutch settlements, 194. 
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• .Murray, Colonel, advances into the 
heart of Hulkar’s douiiuions in MaU 
^ wa, and takes his capital, VI. 4(9. 

Musaood, son ofMahinood, makes three 
incursions into India, II? SL’S. De- 
feated by the Turkmans, tl24. De- 
yjosed by a mutiny in his army, 225. 

^lusaood, son of Ferozc, his reign, II. 

2U8. 

Music, of the Hindus, totally devoid of 
excellence, II. 37. Skill of the Peru- 
vians in, 38, note. 

Mt^tilation, punishment practised by 
the Hindus, I. 218, and note. Ba- 
nishment stihstitiited by Lord Com- 
wallis instead of, V. 46'3'. 

^lutiny. See Army. 

Mutseddees, or Brahmen council, their 
proceedings against llagoba, HI. 
529. 

Muttra, taken by the Mahomedans, II. 

2lg.« 

Mysore and IMysoreans- Mysore de- 
scribed, HI. 108. Mysoreans claim 
Trichttiopoly of the EnglUli, 113. 
Attempt to take the fort ot'Trichino- 
poly by surprize, 115, Attack, while 
allies of ^le English, their advanced 
post and destroy every man, 116. 
Proceedings of Bussy against Mysore, 
134. Further account of Mysore, 
404. Proceedings of Hyder Ali 
against the ILtjah pf, 410. Ilyder 
undisputed master of the kingdom, 
414. Fj,rst war of the .Mysoreans 
with the English, 422. *Sec Hyder 
Ali. Proclamation of the Snltan of, 
'ill the Isle of France, VI. 64. Sub- 
mission of the coiiniry of, to ilic 
English, 124. Olject of its scltle- 
mem under the English govennnent, 
IS?.*" Ostensible rajulisliip of, rc- 
«stored, 13(;. Partition treaty o‘i ill. 
Subsidiary treaty of, ibid. 

f 

Nabob, dcf!iity, bow tlic title <*tnc to 
imply sovereign, H. 418, note. By 
wlioni nominated, 111.85. ' 

Nadir Sbah, his low origin, II.3Q.g. As- 
sumes the title of Tbamas Koolce 
Khan, ibid. Declares himself King 
' of Persia, 400. Having defeated the 
Afghauns, invades Hindustan, 401. 
His horrible slaughter of the inhabi- 
tants 01} takingDelhi^402. Provinces 
added t« bis dominion by his treaty 
with the Mogul emperor, 404. Mas- 


sacred in his tent. %07. Further 
mention of, JII. 8(i. 

Nagore, ])urcha5cd of the Rajah of 
Tanjorc, by the Dutch, IV. 101. 

Naib Duan, revenue ofHce, abolished, 
HI. 466. Substitution in its stead, 
^469. 

Naib Subah, or Nazim, supreme magis- 
trate for the trial of capital ofl'ences, 
111.463. Abolishing the ofiice with- 
out an adequate substitute, repre- 
hended, 477. Duties of, ns connected 
with the household of the Nabob of 
Bengal, 4/8. 

Naik, title given to Hindu governors of 
districts, 11. 359, note. 

Nuitnc, Major, killed in the assault on 
Cntcboiua, Vi. 247. 

Nairs, of Malabar, customs of, as to 
sexual intercourse, I. 396. 

Nana Fnrnavesc, in the council at Poo- 
nah sides with Siccaram Baboo in 
favour of Ragoba, IV. 31. Over- 
throws the party ofSiccaram, 34. 

Nannuk, prophet of the Seiks, account 
of, II. 377. 

Natal, restored to the English, by the 
^treaty of Paris, III. 342. 

Nations, rnde, derive peculiar gratifica- 
tion from jiretensions to high an- 
tiquity, I. 133. The propensity ac- 
counted for, 143, note. All ancient 
nations trace themselves to a period of 
rudeness, 150. Publicity of jiulici.il 
proceedings common to rnde nations, 
186, note. Cruelty anil the principle 
of retaliation, features of the laws of 
a rude people, 217. To make laws 
wliich cannot or ought not to he ex- 
ecuted, one of the characteristics of a 
rude people, 237. Grossiiess of Lii- 
gnage au ingredient in the inaniiers 
o! a rude nation, 398. Rude naliuits 
most addicted to gaming, 11. 40. 
Rude nations arc iieglectlpl of his- 
tory, 60. 

Nasal engagement between the English 
and Portuguese near Suiat, I. 44, 57. 
Between the English and French, on 
the coast of Coromandel, HI. 57. 
OfI*MSdriS, 184. Off Carical, 203. 
Off Ceylon, 215, IV. 214. Off' Pon- 
dicherry, HR 140. In Praya Bay, 
207. Off Negapatatn, 218. Off 

4 Trincomaiee, 220, 236. 

Nazim, office of, llf. 36g. 

Nazir Jung, son of Cbeeti Koolich, in a 
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reroll agaAist his father, is defeated 
and taken prisoner, If. 405. Eurther 
account of. III. go. Favours the 
English against Chunda Sahcb and 

’ the French, ()3. His character, 97. 
Leaves his army for the pleasures of 
the harem and the chase, at Arcot, 
98. Traitorously shot through the 
heart, 99. 

Neahiit Nizamut, office of. III. 476. 

Neeinagee Scindia, Mahratta chief, as- 
sociate with Daood in the attempt on 
the life of Hussun, II. 387. 

Negapalam, engagement oH', hetween 
the French and English fleets, IV. 

217. 

Negapatam, taken from the Dutch, 
IV. 193. 

Nelore, attacked unsuccessfully by the 
English, III. lyfl. 

Nesbit, Colonel, leads a column in the 
night attack on Tippoo Saib, V. 
3()7. 

Newcastle, Duke of, appointed to su- 
perinlettd a negotiatioit of peace with 
the Fretich and Etiglish East India 
Companies, III. 123. 

Nichol.son, Captain, commands the first 
expedition sent from England to 
Bengal, I. 105. 

Nizam, son of Humaioon, sovereign in 
Deccan, II. 308. 

Niziiin Ali, proceedings of, as governor 
of Berar, III. I89. Divests himself 
of Berar, and takes the government of 
Dowlatabad, I9I. Elfects the assas- 
sination of Ilyder J ung, and flies to 
Buorhanporc, IO-. lleturns at the 
head of a considerable botly of troops, 
Assumes the Sub.ihdarsbip of 
Deccan, havingdetliroiied hishrothcr, 
399. His irruption imoC.irn.itic,-100. 
Ills treaty with the English, -103. 
Joins Ilvdcr xVli against the English, 
40-1. ilis ]}ruceediiigs against thp 

' iilafirattas, 417. Disgusted with the 
war, forms another treaty with the 
English, 421. Transactions of the 
Madras presidency with him, re- 
specting Gimtoor, IV® 132. These 
transactions cundem4ied''by'the Go- 
vernor-General and council, 136. 
Forms an allianc-t: with Ilvder Ali 
and the Mahraltas, 148. Supreme 
Council send a persoi>to his coujt to 
represenb them, 170. Proposes to 
the Regent of Berar to invade and 
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ravage Bengal, 173. The Guntoory 

nCirna demanded of him, V. 259. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 26 k 
R elations with, entered into hy Sir 
John Shore, VI. 18. War between 
him and the Mahrattas, 28. Dis- 
misses the English subsidiary force, 
29. Rebellion of his eldest son in- 
duces him to request the return of 
the English battalion, 31. The 
English jealous of the French troops 
in his service, 32. In consequence 
of a new treaty, dismisses thei^, 81. 
Dreadful state of his government, 
522. 

Nizam al Mulk. See Chcen Koolich. 

Nizam 111 Dien, aids Kei Kobad in his 
vices, II. 245. Taken off by poison, 

,247. 

Nizainut Sadder xVdaulut, court of ap- 
peal, bow constituted, III. 470. 

Noah, coincidence between the story of, 
and that of the Hindu sire, Satyav- 
rata, I. 149, 'mte. 

Noor Mahl, Sultana, story of, I. 813. 
Efl'ect produced on her by the death 
of her father, 318. Fler enmity to 
Nohabet, 321. 

Norris, Sir William, aiifbassador to the 
Mogul court, imprisons three of the 
London Company’s council, I. 126. 

North, Lord, his act for the renewal of 
the East India Company's charter, 
IV. 460. ' 

North-cast and north-west passage, at- 
icmpft lor the discovery' of, I. 5, 6. 

Nujeef Klnn, commander of the Mo- 
gul forces against Zabila Khara; ac- 
count of, HI. 4S6. Ilis war with 
the .laats, 5 j I . His death, V. 11. 

Numerical characters of the Hindus-., 
whether original or borrtAved, coip' 
sidereal, II. 99. 

Nnnconiar, Governor of Hoof^y, his 
conduct as revenue agent to Dooloub 
liam. III. 217. By ivyrigue, obtains 
the office of Deputy to the Nabob rtf 
Bengal, 321. From his bad charac- 
ter dismissed from that oilice, ibid. 
East India Conipanv’s account of 
hint, 472. Fnrtber ideas of his 
character, 480. Acctiscs Mr.Hastingr» ‘ 
of receiving presents, 060. Accused 
himself of forgery, and hanged, .563. 
Ms. Hastings charged with the tnur- 
dcr of, bv the hands jjf .Sir Elijah 
Iiiipey, V. 103. Dispute in the 
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« House of Commons respecting this 
accusation, ibid. 103, 108. 

Nundydroog, taken by the English, V. 
838. 

Nunjeraj, assumes the powers of the 
Rajah of Mysore, III. 405. Exploits 
of Hyder Ali, as a subordinate olliccr 
in his service, 40G. Plots of Hvder 
against him, 410. Hyder presents 
hiiitseir as a suppliant at his door, 
and gaiits him to his side against the 
Rajah, 412. 

Nusq'it Shah, account of, II. 269, 275. 

Oakley, Sir Charles, succeeds General 
Medows as Governor of Madras VI. 

49. 

Ochterlony, Lieutenant-Colonel, pru- 
dent precautions taken by him against 
Holkar’s attack on Delhi, VI. 430, 
481. 

OH'ence, icfined, I. 21t>. 

Offences, how classed by the Hindus, 

I. 227. 

Oligarchy, why the most prevalent 
power in political and other institu- 
tions, III. 3, and 6 , note. 

Olivier, on lh| skill of the modern Per- 
sians in the art of weaving, qttoted, 

II. 18, note i and the art of dyeing, 
20, note. On the little din'crencc 
between the rustics in I’trsta and 
those who live in towny, lt)(j, note. 

Omditt-ul-Oinrah, succeeds his father 
Mahomed Ali as Nabob of Arcot, 
VI. 4g. linglislt dclihcrafioiis rc- 
spcclitig him, .34. Lord Hobart 
wishes to transfer the districts under 
him to the management of the Com- 
pany, 53. Negotiations witli him 

, for that purpose, ,30. Dispute be- 
tween Lord Hobart and the Siipreiiic 
Board on the subject, 53. Instruc- 
tioiA' to Lord Mortiingtoti concern- 
ing him, 20'I. 'J'ransactions of Lord 
Morningloe will) him, 2fi2. Refers 
to the treaty of i7!)3, in bis vindica- 
tion, 2G3. Violation of that treaty 
alledged against him by the Directors, 
2G3. Allegation against him of a 
criminal cnrrcs|iondence with the 

« servants of Tippoo Saib, jOS. In- 
t|niry into the circumstance itisti- 
tuied, 2G9. Result of the inquiry, 
279. Attempt to obtaiji his ceusent 
to his own deposition, 282. His 
death, 287. Messrs. Webbe and Close 


commissioned to demand of the 
iamily the destined transfer of the 
Carnatic government, ibid. Negoti- 
ations on the subject with Ali Hus- 
sain, son of Omdut, 288, who con-* 
sents to the transfer, 293. Provision 
for Hussain and the family of his fa- 
ther, 297. Debts of his father trans- 
fered to the Company, ibid. Feelings 
of the family on the consent of Hus- 
sain to his deposition, ibid. His 
death, 300. 

Omichund, narrative of the treacherous 
frauds practised upon him. III. I70, 
note. Dies insane, in consequence, 

172, note. 

One, meaning of, as applied to the 
Hindu gods, 1. 318. 

Onore, taken by the English, IV. 230. 

Oosoor, taken by the English, V. 330. 

Ootradroog taken by Colonel Stuart, V. 
345. 

Opium, regulations respecting the mo- 
nopoly of, V. 419. 

Ordeal, trial hv, held in high estimation 
with the Hindus, I. 240. Various 
kinds of, practised by them, ibid. 
Supposed cause of, 402, note. 

Orme, Mr. quoted on the influence of 
priestcraft in India, I. lG5, note. 
Oil the rudeness of the military art in 
H iudostan, 1 8G. On the tenure of land 
ill India, 2G2, note. On the absur- 
dity of the Hindu religion, 339, note. 
Oil the sufferings of the Fakcers, 3.35, 
note. On the character of the Gen- 
toos, as a tricking people, 402, note. 
On the litigious spirit of the Hindus, 
408. Describes the Pagoda of Sering- 
liani, II. 3. On the ignorance of the 
Hindus in the construction of bridges, 
13, note. On the causes of the skill 
of the Indians in spinning and weav- 
ing, iG, note. On the excellence of 

c the Peruvian music, 38, and note. 
On the little alteration that has been * 
effected in the government or cha- 
racter of the Hindus by the introduc- 
tion of strangers among them, I4G, 
note. On<he avarice of the Hindus, 
and iTie ^opj^essions it occasioned, 

173, 174, note. On the rude state of 
themilitaryartiftHindostan, 184. On 
the extent of country in which the 
Mahratta language is spoken, 358, 
note. Complained of, that he never 
gives his autnoiities> 111. GO, note. 

\ • 
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Orpheus, his Description of the celestial 
king, I. i2C)l. . 

Ostend, trading Company of, to India, 
particulars of, III. 23. 

Otaheitans, leseinble in many respects 
the Hindus in manners, I 4(0 
Their ingenuity inhandicraitarts, HI. 
SO, note. 

Oude, articles of commerce lu, II. 2), 
note. Distressed state of, IV. 36j. 
Proceedings of Mi Hastings on his 
arrnal at, 372. See Hastings. Its 
situation as left by Sir John Shore 
(Lord Teigmnoulh), satisfactory tothe 
CompanV) VI iriO British subjects 
drnen out of, by Lord Morning ton, 

1 34. 

Oude, .Sujah ad Dowla, Subahdur or 
Naliobof, II.4tj Defeats' the Mah- 
lattas, 418. Confederates with the 
Mogul Prince Aulumgeer and others 
agatnst Bengil, HI. 2S3 Conftdt- 
racy dtssolved bv hts treachery, CaO. 
Kntsed to the olltce of \ \/it, 260. 
Vtows wtlh whtth be assists Meti 
Causim against the Litgliah, CC(). 
Defeated by the Ltiglish, 311,314. 
Terms on wlttch he soltctts pcac e v tlh 
the English, ibid 'J he proposal of 
bestowing hts duminioiis on the Em- 
peror, disappimed by the Compinv, 

1 >S. Defeated again bv the English, 
throws himself on then geneiosily, 
361 . llcstored to all Ins dominions 
escept Corah and Allahabad, ibid. 
Irileri lewr of Lord Cine svith him, 
3/8 New treaty with linn, 3()8. His 
piojeetto profit by the necessities of 
the Rohillas, fOl. Fotms a treaty 
with the Rohillas, 493 Fails to ful- 
fil the terms of the itea'j, 4()f. Soli- 
cits and obtains their aid against the 
Mahiatlas, 49() Concerts w'lh the 
English the destruction of the Rohil- 
las, <198 Obtains of the English, bi, 

' purchase, the proiiuces of Corah and 
Alliliabad, 301 Hisdastiidlj con- 
duct in the battle against the llohil- 
las, 308. Endeavours to eiade his 
treaty with the Emperori who stas to 
share 111 the plunder jf tlfe Aohillas, 
111. His agreement with Fyzoolla 
Khan, 512. Hts ifbath, S24. Fur- 
ther mention of, 531. 

Oude, Asoff ul Dowlah, .lucceeds hislfj- 
ther as Nabob of. III. 524. Treaty 
of the English with him, ibid. Hts 
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situation on commencing his govern- j 
ment, 550 Invested by the Emperor 
with the Kelat, 552 Complains of' 
oppression, by the burdens laid on 
him by*the 1 nglish, IV 365. His 
complaints treated svith indignation, 
308. Ills debts, 372. Mr. Hastings's 
agreement with him, 373 Consents 
to stiip the Begums, his mother, and 
grandmother, of itieir treasure and 
jaghires, and dcliicr the proceeds to 
Mr. Hastings, 37 1 . Hts reluctance 
to enter on the ungracious work,j3g2. 
Declares it to be an act of coiiipulsioii, 
393 . Gives a present of 10 lacs to 
Mr Hastings, 899. Obtains permis- 
sion by tieaty to despoil Fyroolla 
Khan, 374 , 414 Plans of Mr. Hast- 
ings against him by means of his mi- 
nister, 331. Ihe residency at his 
Uiurt pioposcd 10 be removed, 434 
\ isit ol "Ml. Ilasiiiigs to hj> capital, 
4 .j 8. Slue of his dominions and fi- 
nances, V. 10. Mr Hastings’s con- 
duct to him and tnc Begums, one of 
the articles in his impeachment, 62 . 
Loid Coinwallis’s trentv with, 2a0. 
Disticssed stale of, \ I 34. Lord 
(ornwa'liss evpostulnforv letters to, 

37 , 3o. Additional burdens imposed 
on him, 41 Ills death, 42. 

Oude, Mir/i All, succeeds bis fatbei 
As( 11 ul Dow la, as Kabob of, V I 43. 
Sus))eeted ol'liastaid} , ibid. Intrigues 
111 bis coiiil, 4 1 Is deposed, 47 . Re- 
11101 eii' to Benares, anil'a pension al- 
lowed him, 4s. Prep.irauons made 
torcnioie him to Calcutta, lu3. iln- 
sinrectinn bv bun on this account, 
1 O 4 Taken ind carried to Fort Wil- 
li im, 166 

Oude, Saidut Ah, made NalsOb of, bv^ 
the Goieiuoi-Cieiiei il of Indii, in 
eoiise(|Ucucc of me supposed I Jstardy 
ol Jill a All. V]. 47 . Terms on 
which he rereiics his lieiotion, ibid 
Pressed to a mililary leform by the* 
Goiernor-General, 100 Jlajor bcott 
sent to negotiate the leloim, 168 . 
Ordered to govern agreeably to the 
pleasure of the English, 173 . Coer- 
cion employed on him, 17 ). Pioposes , ' 
to abdicate the goieniment, 17 O. 
Jleaning of his atidicaiinn nnsundti- 
stood, 180. Refuses, unless iii favour 
of his son, 183 Indignation of the 
Governor-General on this occasion. 
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) 183. Force against his military es- 

tablishment resorted to, 185 Ills re- 

» monstranoe, 187; being mnnswei- 
able, treated by the Goiernor-Gcneral 
as an insult, IQO. Cunipbunts of the 
resident against him, loj. Upbraid- 
ed by the Goiernor-General, ig4. 
Ihe mode for annihilaiing hia army 
judiciously formed, 195 New rea- 
sons ioi the Compiny’s assuming 
his goiernment, 1<)7 More th'ii 
half his territoiies demanded, SOI. 
Allowed no nidepnident power in 
tfie territory not ostensibly taken 
from him, 205. Arts employed to 
gain his consent to the iraiisterde- 
uianrled of him, 208 IXsircs to go 
on a pil"riniage to JcHisalciii, 2(K). 
Mr. Welleslei sent to win him to the 
territorial cession, ihid. Cc'sioii of 
more than h \lt bis countn, ificctcd, 
and aJLieuten?nt-&ov<.iiicr appoint- 
ed, 212. Delects ol Ills goierniiunt, 
221 These defects not woise thin 
those ot Bengal, 222. 

Oupnekhat, sacied book of the Hindus, 
seieral translations of, I 810, note 

Ox, held sacred i.i Egvpt, I. 30?. Kil- 
ling of, ptinished w iih death by the 
Greeks and Homans, 308. 

Oxendeii, Sir George, President and 
Chiel Direetor of ihc Company’s af- 
fairs at burat, I. 88. 

Pagoda, of Cliillambriini, II 3. 'see 
Chillaiiibruni. Ot Seringhlni, ibid , 

I |of Elephant i, 4, .ind i ote , ot Salselie, 
slid ; of Mail-Coi i\, 10, ofC’oiige- 
seram, 1 1 ; of liiiaJi, taken by the 
Freneh, III 90 

Paiiuing, ll.iulii, McMcan and Chinese, 

* II 3 ah, note. 

Patieuelierv, taken by the English, IV 
24t laken.igim bv ihe army under 
Lord Cornwallis, ^ 2()0 

Palmer, Mjj^r, sent lo Glide as itiei pri- 

• lale agent ol IMr II i.liiigs, I\ K)J 

Sent on pecuniary negotiations to 
I'y/oolla Khan,4l0. His salary while 
agent at Oude, V. 10, note. Ascribes 
insidious designs to Seindia, l6. 

, llesident with the Peshwa VI. 

321 

Panegyric, principle of, actiie in the hu- 
man mind, I. 2()3. Bestowedran ob- 
jects of Vorship fioin the wish to 
please, cgi. From the operation of 


desire and fear, 295. The Hindu re- 
ligion a striding example of its exces- 
sne growth, 813. 

Paniput, battle of, III. 414. 

Panopticon penitentiary bouse, adapted 
to the moral impioveinent of Bengal, 
V. 532. 

Paramount, used inaccurately by Sir 
M’llliaiii Jones, I. 260, note 
Pans, treaty of, French possessions in 
India how ailccted by, III. 342, 3f)l. 
Power sent to Indii by the English 
to look after the csceution oi the 
eleienth aitiele of, IV. 61. 

Park, Mungo, on the tenure of hnd lu 
Africa, quoted, I 2 >8, note. On the 
belief ul the Aliicatis iii one God, ,ind 
a luture stile of reward and punish- 
ment, 820, note. On the inliahil mts 
oi Maniana, who eat their enemies 
and horses, hut never kill the cow, 
369, note On the passion oi the 
Aiiit in negroes for liw-siiits, 40h, 
note. On the amusement of story- 
telling amons the negroes oi Africa, 
416, note. Gw es a striking instance 
ot Gothic scenery m the country near 
Siillo, II o, note Gives an account 
of the African mode of smelting gold, 
29, note. Quoted on the African 
mode of counting, 40, note. 
Piilianieni, dissolution of. no abatcmeiit 
of impeachments by, V. 170 
Parliament ry 111006110*, the baneful 
source of all 0111 niisgoverniiieiit, 1 
23. Parhamenl iry responsibility, 78 
Partbians, founder ot their kingdom, 11. 
211, and note. 

Paitliolanus, giant, de cent of the Irish 
trim, 1 133. note 

Pirlies, slate of, in p irhaiiicnt, V SlJ. 
Pasquier, Etienne, on ihe dispusilion of 
a people beim: know n Irom then liw-, 
and ihe rtver'C, quoted, I Its, note 
(Pat ms or \fghuins. bee Alnbauu- 
Palecti, ateoniit of, and its capture by 
Msjor Pophain, IV 846. 

Paterson, on the religious controversies 
of the Hindus, ejuoled, I. 311, note. 
On the Hindu woiship of the Lm- 
gam,*3(ib, ifcte. 

Patna, battles near, between the Mogul 
Emperor and *1116 English and Mec- 
ran, III. 263. English aitack it, 
V303 ; are clwven oeit,*’304. Taken by 
the English, 309 Mutiny at, 312. 
butt of a Mahomedan widow and 
\ • 
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her nephevii instituted before the 
prosiuci.ll council and supieme court 
at, IV. 2fil. bJis-stalcmcnt of this 
cause by bii Elijah linpty, the judge, 
,300, note. 

Paucheess, Hindu game, I. 414. 

Pauliiii, P. quoted on the piOpensity of 
the E.istern nations to lying, I. 403, 
note On the character o( the Hin- 
dus, 401), note. On the skill of the 
Indians in imitating ihe Enropian 
arte, II. 33. On the despotism ot the 
Indian kings, 173, note. 

Peekigec and Coantojee, Mahiatta chiefs, 
their contests with the imperial army 
in Deccan, II. 3g7. 

Fcerarobaiicum, battle of, IV. Kit. 

Pekin, taken by Gmgis Khan, II 236. 

Pelham, Mr comments on Mr. Hast- 
ings’s answer to the first charge 
against him, V. 101. 

Penal kiws, cruel, with a rude people, I. 
217. bee Courts. 

Pcnince, idea of, whence derived, I. 
346. In what manner and for what 
oflencesj practised by tlic Hindus, 34£). 
Dulles imposed on its prolessois, 
3al. 

Penitents, Hindu, instances of the tor- 
ments they indict on tlieinsehes, I. 
3')3. 

Peons, species of servants, in India, so 
denoimn<itul, HI. 13. 

People, chirged with being remiss in 
the exercise of the power necessary to 
their protection. III. 0, note. 

Pipper, trade of the East India Com- 
jiany in, on the coast of Malabar, I. 
.'ig. Compaiiv's whole stock of, seized 
by Chailes the Fust, Go. 

Perjury, practice of, almost uniicrs.al 
with the Hindus, I 402. A vice pe- 
culiarly opposed to the administiation 
, of justice. Its remedies, I'. 321, 522. 

Perrins, Mi Member ol the Madras 
^ Council, dismissed fioni the Com- f 
pany’s sciiice, IV. 138 

Perron, M. commands acindia’s auny, 
VI. 397. His history, 400. Accused 
falsely of filling in humanity and de- 
licacy to Shah Aulunij iiJj.j Des- 
truction of his force, thu first object of 
General Lake, 403. Jletires from the 
sen ice of Scindta, 413. 

Persia, intercourse with, opened by tbe 
East India Company, I. 16. Trade 
with, of bflt little importance, 35. 

. * i 


Unsuccessful, from the caprice and 
tNtoi lions of the magistrates, 53. An- 
cient religion of Persia, 321-, note., 
Persian women, Sgg, and note. Its 
aichitectare, II. 14, and note. Mo- 
dern Persians excellent lapidaiies, 28, 
note Defieienliii historicalannjls,b3. 
Delects of ancient Persian history, 03, 
and note. Pers'an account of the 
conquest of Alexander, bl, note. Sci- 
ence of the Persians icry confined, 
0<l, note Extent of their knowledge 
ol aslronomy, 00, note. Little skilled 
in the military art, igl. Law of trtcir 
king,, as giicn by their select sages, 
I9Q. Aceoiint ol ihcir external de- 
meanor and moral character, igS. 
Their poetry superior to that of the 
Hindus, 460. Anglo-Indian embassy 
to the King of, VI. I60. 

Pcrspectue, Hindus have no knowledge 
of, 11. 33. j 

Peruvians, distribiilion of tlieii lands. I. 
2og, note Their buildings, II. 7. 
Iheir music, 38. Iheir poetiy, S3, 
note. 

Peshawir, Afghaun chiefs treacheiously 
murdered by the Goiernor of, II. 
368. 'j 

Pcsliwa, nature of the office of, 11.431. 

Pcshwa of the Mahratlas. SceMah- 
ratlas. 

Pettab, suburb of Seringapatam, assault- 
ed and taken’ by Lord Cornwallis's 
army, V. 317. 

Petty, Sira William, his account of the 
prosperous alliance of the Ei^lish 
fioiu the accession of James theriiyl, 

I 92, note. 

Peyton, j\Ii. succeeds to the command 
ol the English fleet on the death of 
Commodore Barnet, III. 57^ 

Philippine I-kiiids, account of, I. 14. 

Phoiisdary Ad mint, criminal court ^dw 
constiUiled, III. 40g. 

Physics, knowledge of the Hindus in 
the science of, II 81. 

Piece goods, meaning of, I CG, note. 

Pigot, Mr. aftei wards Lord, succeeds 
Saunders as Governor ot Madris, III. 
154. On the capture of Pondicherry 
by tbe King's troops, claims it as the 
properly of the East India Company, 
233 Ee-appointed4o the government 
of Mijdras after a residence of Iwelie 
years m England, 105. First object 
of his government the rcjloration of 
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the Riyah of Tanjorc, who had been 
dethroned, lOQ. His opposition to 
Benfield’s claims on the Hiijah, 111. 
Violent contention between him and 
the Council, Jl6. Is ynprisoned, 
119. Ordered by the Directors to be 
restored, 120. liccailed, but dies be- 
fore the order arrived at iNIadras, 121, 
122. Prosecution ordered by parlia- 
ment, against the Members of Coun- 
cil, who imprisoned him, who are 
sentenced to a fine of a thousand 
pounds each, 123. 

Pi|J!ey, permission obtained by the East 
India Company from the Great Mo- 
gul to trade at, I. 63. 

Piracy, prevalence of, I. 115. London 
East India Company charged with 
being abettors of, lit). 

Pitt, VVilliam, his opposition to Fox’s 
India bill, 11.479. jlppointcd Prime 
Minister, 484. Proposes the com- 
mutation act, 485. Resemblance of 
his India hill to that of Mr. Fox, 487. 
Confirms Mr. llurUe's insinuations in 
regard to Mr. Hastings’s designs 
against the Mogul Emperor and Scin- 
dia, V. 14, nole. Delivers an eulo- 
ginm on Lord Macartney in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Fox, 37. Rejects, in 
conjunction with Mr. Duudas, the 
appointment of Lord Macartney to 
be Governor-General of India, 38. 
His violent attack On Mr. Fox, in 
defence of Mr. Duudas, 4(i. Sup- 
ports Jtr. Hastings agiinst f.lr. 
Burke's charges, 5(j. Votes for the 
.impeacliiuein of Mr. Hastings, ibid. 
'Recoin mends a mode of proceeding 
against him, 65. Operation of his 
Declaratory bill, 68. Comparison of 
it wjjh Mr. Fox’s India bill, ibid. 
Merits of his bill discussed, 73. His 
'defence of the bill, 79- His conduct 
in parliament on the bill for renew- 
ing the (^pmpany's charter, VI. 1,5. 

Place, Mr. riuoted on the tenure oT land, 
I. 27G, note. 

Plassy, battle of, III. IO7. 

Plato, quoted on the eflects which would 
be produced on a small number of 
men left alone in some uncultivated 
part of the globe, I. 148, note. On 
the division labour and the ori- 
gin of laws, I57, note. On ^be divi- 
sion olfiations into classes, 15g, note. 
On the Tiancfnl influence, on youth. 


of reading the degradjpg account of 
the Gods in the Greek pdets, 291, 
note. On The progress of invention 
in the arts, II. 2, note. On the pro- 
ductions of tlie loom among t|}e 
Greeks, 1 9, note. 

Playfair, a-convert to M. Bailly, on the 
great progress of the Hindus in astro- 
nomy, II. 87. His account of the 
manner in which the Brahmens make 
their astronomical calculaliuns, 9 1 . 

Pliny, quoted on the weaving of the 
ancients, II. 17. 

Plomer, Mr. one of Mr. Hastings’s 
counsel, V. 87. 

Plough, Hindu, described, II. 22. 

Pococke, Admiral, Madras relieved by 
the arrival of his fleet, III. 214. 

Poetry, the first literature, II. 44. Use 
to which it was applied before the 
art of writing was known, ibid, and 
note. Use of, by the Hindus, .t.5. 
Character of lire Hindu poetry, 46. 
Poetry of other rude nations, .54, and 
note. Turgid style of the poetry of 
rude nations accounted for, .56. 

Polaroon, taken possession of by the 
East India Company, I. 30. Claitii- 
etl by three separate companies, 76. 
Changes masters, and is at last ceded 
to the Dutch, 86. 

Police, Lord Cornwallis’s new scheme 
of, V. 436. 

Polybius, his .iccourrt of Ecbatana and 
its palace, I. 1 1, note. 

Polygamy, Hindu story respecting, I. 

390. 

Polygars, meaning of the appellation, 
111.133. Confederate with Alapliuz 
Khan against the English, and lake 
Madura, 136. 

Pondicherry, French form an establish- 
ment .at, I. 108. Account of, III. 
48. English baffled in an attack 
upon, 72. Distressed slate of, 207- 
’ Taken by the English, 233. •Disputes 
between the Presidency of the East 
India Company and the officers of the 
King’s troops to whom it should be- 
long, ibid. Destroyed, 234. Re- 
sloivd tjje French, 341. Engage- 
ment neary between the French and 
English fleetj, IV. 140. Restored 
again to the French, and again re- 
taken by jjie English, VI. 301. 
oonah, zeraindaree of, seized by Se- 
vagee, 11. 360. Sujfteine Council 

' . . 
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send an agent to treat with the go- 
vernment ol. III. 545. Treaty with 
the government of, concUiduil, 541). 
Hostilities by the English commenced 
ag.iinst, IV. 34. English obliged to 
retreat and sign a second treaty , 3b. 
Unfruitful negotiations at, VI. 84. 
Poorania, Naibot, resolts and is dclcat- 
ed. III. 265, 267. 

Poorundeh, fortress, besieged by the 
troops of Auiungicbe, II. 202. 
Pophain, Captain, defeats the ^lahrat- 
tas, IV. 51. Takes the lortress of 
Gualior, ibid. Promoted, for this 
acmevement, to the rank of M ijor, 

5 3. Takes Palceta, .348 
Population of India kept down by C’c- 
action, I. 273, note. 

Porphyry, quoted, on the introduction 
ot animal sacrifices among the Egyp- 
tians, 1. 368. 

Porter, Eiidymion, obtains a charter for 
a new trading Company to India, I. 
O’O. 

Porter, Sit James, ascribes philosophy 
to the Turks, II 6<J. 

Porto No>o, b.Utlc of, between the 
English and Iljder All, IV 182 
Portuguese, first" settlers in the East 
Indies, 1. 3. Possessions ot, in the 
East Indies, 35. Fight with the 
English at sea, neat burat, 44, 57. 
English treaty of amity with, iQ. 
Dutch treaty with, 69. Cede Bom- 
bay to the English, 84 Portuauese at 
Chittagong cngigc to assist thcllij.ih 
of Arracan in his invasion of Bcngal,and 
betray him to Auruiigzebe, 11. 3j5. 
Described as buccameis, ibid. note. 
Poruiideli, takenby Heiagec, II 30O 
Pousta, characterised ns the detestable 
invention of despotic fears, its nature 
and effects explained, II. 351, and 
note. 

Power, sotereign, checks on, II. 431. 
Praya Bty, engagement tti, bett/cen 
’ the Flench and English fleets, IV. 

ao7. 

Prayers of a Hindu on marrying, I. 448, 
note. 

Prejudice, English, its o^fajioa as to 
affairs in India, V. 406^407. 
Presents, proceedings jon the charge 
against Mr. Hastings relating t o the 
receipt of, V. U)3, 110. , 

Priam, palace of, II. 12, nAtc. 
Priesthood, ^eatest authority usurped 


by, in the lowest state of society, 1. 

I. >9, 160, note. Influence of, over 
snpersiition, no where so great as in^ 
India, lb t, nolc; Mendicity of priests 
an mstiuiyientoi imposture, 165, note. 
Ceiemonics to be observed by Hindu 
|/iicsts, as to dicss and mode of wear- 
ing the hair. 44 5. Degraded state to 
uliicb ilia Hindus are reduced by the 
piiestliood, II. I6C. In what way may 
be mstn, mental in checking the abuse 
of soicrcign powv, 431. 

President in Indi.i, bis posver. III. 16, 
]<), 20. ‘J 

Press, freedom of, its advantages to in- 
iliiidii.il cliancU’i, V. 106'. Its ad- 
saiitJgi s to the people, 542. 

Prclaiipa Sina, Ku-g ofTanjore, obtains 
the kingdom by ihe assassination of 
Seid, 111. 79. Tie.acheious conduct 
ol the English towards him, 80, and 
note, bee fnithcr Tanjore. ^ 

Private Trade. Ste Tiade. 

Proclus, accused of borrowing many of 
his religious notions bomChrlstianity, 

I. 328. 

Prope’ly of the servants of the Com- 
pans',obligatinn to disclose the amount 
ot, taken away, V. bl. 

Prosecutions, imesugation of the odium 
attached to them, V. 180. 

Piolcst of the Loids, against the judges 
going their opinions, without stating 
then reasons, ’V. 238 
Piillicnt, En.ihsli l.'ctory established at, 
1. 53. A'o.nnclltd by Tnc Dutch to 
relinquish it, ibid. 

Piim'hincnts, object of, defined, I. y 6 
Jsaturc of those practised liy the Hm- 
d.is, 217, 218. Inequality of Hindu 
punishments, 223, 22b Sangninuy 
nature of Hindu punishiiiaits, II. 
170 Fiilurc punishments, bee Mo- 
rality _ j “ 

Puianas, compilers of, ignorant and de- 
soid ol judnineut, II. 10?j note. 
Poicli’ase and sale, Ilmdn law of, I. 198.- 
English law of, in sv hat respect de- 
fectiie, 200, note. 

Purdhaiingur, taken by Sevagee, II. 3G0. 
Porvez, son of Jehangirc, defeated by 
the Prince of Odipore, II. 3 lO. Made 
governor of Candesh, ibid. Visited 
by Sir Thomas Itee, ibid. Unsuc- 
cessiul in a war with the princes of 
the Deccan, *307. Dies of a|)op!exy, 
324. 
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Piisa, temple of, II. 5, note. 

*Pvcdrs, what. III. 13. 

J*j>thaguras, discoveries of, in scrence,Il 
133. 

Quintus Curtius, on the population ot 
India in the time of Alexcuidcr, quoted, 

II. 171, note. 

Rack, instances of the use of, in Eng- 
land, I. 48, note Practised by the 
Dutch ai Acnbovna. See Aniboj m 

Radclifle, Major, commands a column 
al?the taking ol Dceg, VI 489 

Ragoba, Maliratta Nabob, holds ‘he 
reins of the Maliiatta goieinineiit 
during the minority ot his ntplieis, 

III. 527 Dispossessed ot hisponir 

by the Jinlrigues of the IMutscddee,, 
52g. By the death of his nephew, who 
Is murdered, acknowledged Ptshwa, 
530 lurther host.le measures ot 
the iVnitseddecs to him, ool. Flies to I 
Guzerat, ibitl Treity formed with I 
him b) the Bombay Ptesulenci, iji. ' 
Adierse procc..dings of the Bengil 
Presidency towards him, a 12 Retires 
to Surat with only two hundred at- 
tendants, J4q. Treaty of the Bombay 
Presidency with him ai)))roicd bv the 
Directors, ibid Proceedings ot the 
goicriimeiit of Poonah and the Fng- 
Iish respecting him, IV. 31 Given 
up to Scindia, the Mahratla chief, 37. 
Bombay council determined to support 
him, 39 , 

Bagonaut Raow, Alahratta chief, II. 

417. 

Raiapore, taken by Seiagee, II 360. 

Rajpoots, their wi etched pusillaniiniti, 
II. 181, note Mar ot Autungzebe 
»• agaiiisj 3O9. 

Raleigh, Sir M'altcr, his account of the 
luVch fisheries, 1 qO 

Ram Churn, runt of, attempted by Nuii- 
cornar, III 472. 

Rami, brotlfiir of Simbigce, liislibsti- 
nate defence of the (prt of Gingee, II. 
372 Terms on which his asidow 
proposes to terminate the predatory 
incursions of the Mahrallas into 
Deccan, 380 

* Ramdeo, one of the Rajahs of Deccan, 
dcleated by Allas, nephew of Eeioae, 
11.251. 

Ramnarainj' Deputy GovarnorofBahar, 
III 179,*239. Confederates to laise 


a brother of Sui aja Dyvla to the go- 
vcriiinenl ol Bengal, 241, Cntical 
situation oft as Oosernor of Patna, 
2>1 Deleiud near Patna, 26 1. 
Designs ol Mcer C luziin against linn, 
2''0 These designs taeonred by ]M*r. 
I nisittart, and discountenanced by 
jM ijoi Carnac and Colcmd Coole, 
280, 282. Imprisoned and plundered, 
283. Put to death, 307 
Rainramsing, Gtwernor ol Miclnaporc, 
account of. III 239. 

Ranee of Burdwaii, proceedings of the 
Sujireme Council respecting, III jaJ. 
Ranee of Biilwaiit Sing, desire nf Mr. 
Hastings to hate her despoiled. III 
3iO. Outrage committed 011 lici, and 
the jirmcesses of her house, 353. 
Rayacotlah, taken hv the English under 
Major Gowdie. V 330 
Raymond, Captain, unfortunate expe- 
duion of, to India, I 18. 

Raymer, Admiral, reduces the Dutch 
settlements m India, VI Oo 
Rayrce or Rajegur, iorlrtss, taken by 
Seiagee, II. 36o Taken by Aiining- 
zebe, with the wit es and infant son of 
Sambagee, 372 

Raa, Rajah of Vizinngaram, arbitrary 
irealnient of, by Goiernor Rumbold, 
IV 127 Inlrtgucs of Ills brollier, 
SiuerainR.izjagunsl him,ibid. Rnbes 
gnen by Silteram to ■sirl homas Rum- 
bold, 129, 130. 

Read, Colonel, has an actnc coinmand 
in the last war against Tippoo ‘•aib, 

I I 08 Takes Cam cry poram, 123 
Redhead, Mr. pritalc Secretary to Sii 
'1 homas Rumbold, bribe reeened by 
him from Silteram Raz, IV. 130 
Bribe from Ameer ul Oinrah, ibid. 
Reading, the power of, little conducnc 
to improacnicnt 111 a couiiirt,wiihoiil 
good books, and entered with jioterly 
and wretchedness, V 542 
•Rcgiomonlmus, great extent of his ma- 
thematic il knowledge, II 131- “ 

Religion, of the Hindus, account of, 1. 
282. Of the Persians and other na- 
tions, 324, note. How a check on 
the qI>U|^of sovereign powci,lI.43I 
On the sul§ect of Religion, see fur- 
ther, Ideas, aq^ Morality. 

Rennel, Major, quoted on Alexandci’s 
Invasion of India, ![, 145, note On 
•the state fef the fine arts with the 
Hindus, II. S9, note, 9n the ancient 
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state of Hindustan, iCl. On the 
portion of fnclia included in the em- 
pire oF Darius Hysta^prs, 208, and 
note. 

Retaliation, law of, with theHindus,and 

• other nations, I. 21 9. 

Revenue. Sec East India Company. 
New plan for the collection of, in 
India, IV. 2. Hindu mode of collect- 
ing:, V. 403. Mogul mode of collect- 
injr, 406. 

Rewards and punishments, future, little 
eR'ect of, on the Hindus, I. 374. 

Reynier, General, on the moral precepts 
of the IMuissuImans of modern Egypt, 
quoted, I. 3G2, note. 

Rhandaterrali, assigned to the Company 
by the Rajah of Cherik as security of 
a large standing debt, V. 267. 

Rice, the principal food of the Hindus, 
I. 410. 

Richard.son, Captain, leads the storming 
party at the capture of Racoach, VI. 
442. 

Richardson, Mr. quoted on the penances 
of the Fakeets, 1. 354, note. On the 
authenticity of Du perron’s fragments 
of the Zendaresta, 3(59, nolB* His 
account of the respect jiaid to women 
by the Arabians, Persians, and Tartars, 
disputed, S8g, note. 

Ritual of the Hindus, I. 432. 

Rizia, Sultana, reign of, II. 233. 

Roads, stale of the Chinese, II. 193. 

Robberies, increase of, in India, to what 
attributable, V. 4()5. 

Roberts, Major, leads the storming party 
at Pateeta, IV. 348. 

Robertson, Dr. rpioted on the little re- 
gard due to the eaily annals of nations, 
I. 136, note. On the Hindu igno- 
rance of Alexander’s invasion of India, 
145, note. On the abuse of subordi- 
nation among barbarous tribes, I69, 

• note. Falsely characterizes the Hindu 
law as arranged in natural and lumi- 
aioiis order, 197, note. Quoted on 
Mexican taxation, 279, note. On 
the acknowledgment of a_ Supreme 
Power by the American tribes, 292. 
On the custom with theaAmerican 
tribes of the wife burni^ IftrsSlf on 
the funeral pile of the husband, 359, 
note. Mistaken in rtmsidering the 
litigious subtlety of the Hindus as a 
sign of high citilizalionp408, nolcj 
On the pagod) of Chillambrum, II.3. 
von. VI. 


On the skill of the Jlexicans in the 
iranual arts, 30, note. On the paint-j 
ings of the Mexicans, 37, note. _ On 
the mistaken notions of the Spaniard^ 
respecting the civilization of the 
Mexicans, 143, note- On the division 
of India into kingdoms and states in 
the time of Alexander, l0'5, note. 

Rockets, army of Ahmed Abdallee 
thrown into confusion by the explo- 
sion of a magazine of, H. 409. 

Rockingham, Marquis, succeeds Lord 
North as prime minister, IV. 463. 

Roe, Sir Tliomas, his embassy to the 
Mogul court, I. 29, II. 317- Quoted 
on the Mogul buildings, II. 1. 

Rohillas, name of, whence derived, II. 
288, note. Tlieir state, by whom 
founded, 405. Attacked by the Mah- 
lattas and the Mogul, III. i4Sa. 
Qualities and conduct of their chiefs, 
487. Their perilous situation, from 
the Subalidar of Oude and Ae Mah- 
rattas, 490. Form a treaty with the 
Subalidar, 492; the conditions of 
which he fails to fulfil, 494. The 
Mahrattas and the Subalidar, each bid- 
ding for their alliance, they join the 
Subahdar and the 
Their destruction concerted by the 
Subahdar and the English, 498. Pre- 
texts by which this measure was 
vindicated, 499. Its accomplishment, 
30r. Features of cruelty attending 
it, 509, note. This war one of the 
charges against iMr. Ila'iiugs on his 
impeacluiienf, V. 54. Voted by the 
House of Commons not worthy of' 
impcachineiit, 55. 

Ross, Lieutenant-Colonel, when repri- 
m-mded by the Directors, the censure 
struck out by the Hoard of Control, 

V. O9. 

Row, Halagec, Jl.ihrilta GcneraL ac- 

• count of, III. 128, 179. 

.,Row, Govind, brother of Futty Sing, 
IV. 48. . ’ ... 

Row, Madlioo. See Madhoo. 

Row, Nairain, assassinated. III. 530. 

Roy-royan, nalnre of the office of. III. 

466. 

Ruffeh al Dirjant, grandson of Aurung- 
zebe, raised to the throne on the de- ■* 
position of Feroksejc, II. 392. Suc- 
ceeded by his brother Ruffeh al 
Dowli/, ibid., -j 

Runibold, Sir Thomas, suerteds Lord 

i 2 a 
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Pigot as Governor of Jhtlras, IV 12' 

* Suspends the ' onimittce tf Circuit, 

^ anil summons tin. Ztniu’dtis to Mt- 
dras, 125. llis> coiiuiit oiid nictccntry 
proceedings in the business of the 
Zemindars, 12b, 127 llis condiiet < 
stiongly condemned bt tlicComtoi | 
Directois, 130 Dismissed (rom the 
Compiny’s sen ice, n itli foui mem- 
bers of the Mulns council. IsS 
Parlianientar} proceedings gainsthiin, 
163 

Pussel, Mr. appointed lesident atTan- 
jOle, IV 114 One of the Committee 
of Circuit, to c\plore the Cncars, 
115 

Russia, attempts of, to cbtiin i p issnge 
to Indn, through the Struts ol W aj- 
gitz, I 7 

Russians, their deportment blended \sith 
a sunity of address, not uarnnled 
by tljeir anpearince, I 400, note 
Their cNpertness in the u e of their 
rude tools, II 20 

Ryle), Ml his cxiuiunlion in tholTouse 
of Commons rchii' o to the Z^inind irs 
of Oude, VI Cto. 

Ryots, husbandmen in India so deno- 
minated, 'I 271. Question, of the 
interest in the soil svliich belonged 
to them, examined 273 Resort to 
robbery foi a subsistence « hen drticn 
to dc'pair, 40j, note Lxainplo of 
their profligacy m this respect, ibid 
Clppression of, by Dc\i Sina, agent of 
Mr Hastings, A , bJ Th“ir posses- 
sions hereditary, 410 Oppressions tx- 
r-rcised upon them by ibc Zemindars, 
ibid Handed oaer to the Zemindars 
by the Anglo-Indian government, 
411 Their importance, 412 Lflctls 
‘ of tb- financial system of Lord Corn- 
,wallis on them, 112. 

• 

Saadoolah Khan, joins the army of the 
Abdalle^chicf, II ^20 ' 

Saadut Khan, Nabob of Oiide, con- 
cerned in the plot for the assassination 
of Ilussun, II 393. Defeats the 
Mahrattas, 398 Taken prisoner in 
the battle against Nadir, 401. While 
a prisoner acts treacherously againstbis 
soiercign, 402 His death, 403. 

Sabeism, prei aledte of, with the early 
Eastern nations, I 33o, noty, 

Sabians, t)ieir magnificint mode of hi- 
ing, II J 83, note. 


Sacontah, Hindu poem, story of, II. 48. 
fcacrameiits, uhit obseiied a^, by the 
Hindus, 1 kii 

Sa-rilicc, humm See Human. 

Sathlnll di, Nabob of Carnatic, HI 85. 
Sill null pole, tiken fiom Zabiti Khan 
by the illied lorccs of tile Mogul and 
the Mihrattas, III 487 
Saheb Rajah, decoiated by the rrencli 
with the title of N ibob of Aicot, III 
^04 

Salioo Rajah, III 5i6. 

Sahujee, lanjnrine Prince, applies to the 
Lnglish to aid his restoration to the 
throne, III 77 1 lies from the 

I nglisl), who, jirctendiiig to assist 
him, side with his riial, 8 
Sailors, impoitancenf training them foi 
land operations, III 5o, note 
St Da id, fort, built, I 109 Attacled 
by the 1 rench, 111 67 T iken by 
the I rench, 19, 

St George, fort first elected into a picsi- 
denev, 1 70 bee further, Madi 1 
St Helena, printed to the Last Iiidii 
Company by roy il charter, I 94 
St. John, Mr. opens the article of im- 
peachment m the case of Mr II wt- 
ings rclatiye to the creating oi in- 
fluence, V 170 

St. Thomas, toyvn near Madras, iceoiint 
of. III 7-i. 

Sair See Siycr. 

Sal ibut Jung, son of Nizam al Mull, 
appointed to the soyereignty ol Dic- 
can, on the de ith of Mirzapha JiiOp,, 
III 101. His wars in concert with 
Bussy, 128. His quarrel w itli Busiy, 
1 and subsequent rcroncilntion, ISh, 
j 137- Appoints his two brothers to 
important stations, contrary to the 
aduce of Bussy, 188 Mutiny in his 
army, 18() His grief, on Bussy s 
quitting him, 205 Concludes a tie ity 
with the Lnglish, 2 j 2 C onfirnied, as 
Subahdar of Deccan, by tl c treaty ol 
Pans, 342. Ills death mentioned, “V 
2 j9. 

Salsette, seized by the English, III. 5S7. 
Ceded to them, with other places, by 
Ragot>a, ,538. Ceded to them by the 
goycrnmeiat of Poonah, 548 
Salt, partncr|hip between Cine and 
others for the monopoly of. III. 366 
J Regulations respecting the monopoly 
’ of, 367^ Alterations respecting the 
monopoly of, by llbrd Cotnyvallis, 
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V. 418. ^lonopoly of, taken by the 
Cotnppny m Oude and FurrucLabad, 

VI. 240 ' 

Saltpetre, monopoly of, obtained by 
Clive, for the Company, III. 243. 

Samamdes, account of, II. 2lo. 

Sambah, or Sambagee, succeeds his 
fither Seiagce, II. 360- Ills recep- 
tion of Akbar, son of Aiirungzebp, 
who tikes refuge with him, 370 
'l.iken piisoner, and put to a cruel 
death by Aii'iingzebe, 372 

Saiigats, name given to Indian ullages, 
II. 378. 

Sanscrit language, excellences ascribed 
to It, II. 80. 

.Sapor, victory of, not known to the 
modern Persians, II 65, note. 

Sauhnapaliis, sterling amount of his 
treasure, II. 183 

Sartorius, Major, V. 328. 

S.nsnee, fort, taken b} the English, VI. 
243. 

Sassanides, dynasty of, II. 4ll. 

Sattimungul, taken by the English, V. 

200 . 

Sntyavrata, Noah of the Hindus, fable 
of, I 136 

Saundeis, Mi. Madras President, un- 
wisely advises in attack on Gingee, 
vvhich falls, HI. 114. Enters into a 
negotiation for peace vvitli Dupleix, 
121. Departs foi Europe, 132 

bavanoor, Nabob of, reduced to depen- 
dence bylljder All, III 4l6 

Saul tree, how used by the Indians, as 
the ordeal of w itchcraft, I. 123. 

Sayer duties, abolished, V. 417, VI. 

210 . 

Scalds, character of their poetry, II, 77. 

Scandinavians, b.id a notion of some 
mjsteiious power superior to their 
gods, I. 338, note Counted their 
unities to twelve, II. 40, note. Oiia- 
littcs of which their young v'arriors 
^ boastcH, to gun the good opinion of ^ 
their mistresses, 41, note. Their 
poetry, oT, note. 

Scarlet, dyed best by the Chinese, II. 
21, note. 

Schools, of the Hindus, ^II., 104. Of 
other Eastern nations, 406. 

Scindia, Dowlut Row, ^English alliance, 
with him attempted, VI. 157. The 
idea applaudetk and abandoned, 154. 
Attempt to make him substitute for ms 
own, a British military force, 315. 


Defeated by Holkar, 320 Invited 
to participate in the treaty of Bassein) 
330.' Arrives m the viunity of Boqj- 
haiiport, J38.' Fuither attempts to 
make Ipin conclude a treaty similar to 
that vvitn the Peshwa, ibid Pressed 
fur a dcclirat’on of his intentions in 
regard to the tieaiy of Basscin, 347. 
Ilisdecliningadirert answerconsider- 
cd as a wailikc menace, 3u0 Joins 
with the Rajah of Berar in hostilities, 

3 > 1. Declares with the Rajah his 
dissatisfaction with the treaty, 356. 
Commanded to quit their thieatbning 
position, 357. Evade compliance. 
Sag Vaiious objects of the war 
agunst him, 304. Account of his 
French forces, 396 By the command- 
ing ol the Lmpeior, becomes sove- 
reign of India, 401. Deserted by the 
French comminder, 413. Ills French 
force totillv destroyed, 420 , Ills ter- 
iitorv in the Dooib taken, ibid. He 
and the Rijah separate their forces, 

432. Makes an overlu'e of .peace, 

433. Views of Lord Mormngton re- 
garding him, 446 Treaty with him 
concluded, 448. Enters into the de- 
fcnsiic alliance, 4o0. >Leagues with 
Holkar, 166 Disputes of the British 
with him, 499 . Opportunity over- 
looked by him of performing a bril- 
liant cvpioit, 503. Complaints of the 
British againSt him, 50a. Prospect of 
a wai vvitn linn. 50u. Account of his 
foices, ji)08 Joined b/Holkar, 511. 
Evades the return of the Biilish rcsi.^ 
dent, <bid Professes amicable irjcn- 
tions, 516 . Lord Cornwallis resolv es 
on peace with him, 52j. Treaty con- 
cluded, 537. 

Scirdia, Mad igee, Mahratta -jliief, his ^ 
possessions, HI. 528. .Toms the pgrty 
ol the jMutscddies against Pagoba, 
>32. Joins the parly of Nana Fur- 
nav^cse, IV. 31. Biro'yh given up 
to him, and Ragoba placed in his* 
hands. 37. Dissension between him 
and Nana, 46 Negotiation between 
him and the English broken off, and 
war resolved on, ibid Amount of 
his forces, 47 . Ills camp siii prised , 
by General Goddard, and his army 
lit to flight, 49 ? Alarm given to 
im by the capture of the fortiess of 
Gualior, 52^. Treaty ofjpeaco con- 
cluded with him, 266 . His proceed- 
2 S 2 
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^ ings an object of jealousy to tlieEng- 
lish, y. H. Peicc njth bim an aim 
• of Mr. Hastings’s goxcrnmen!, ibid 
Gets possession o( ific Mogul and his 
dominions, 1 } Directs Ins 4di antai^s 
against the Coinpanv, ihid IIis de- 
signs against the ^iogul’s eldest son, 
]0. Price asked by him, for an alli- 
ance against Tippoo Saib, 3g3 Hu 
death and its eflccts, VI. 

Scott, Major, agent to Mr. Hastings, V. 
40. Cslls on Mr Burke to produce 
his accusations against Mr. Hastings, 
ibitl. lleftrente to his speech rel itmg 
to Mr Irancis, Ol, note Presents a 
petition to the House of Commons 
from Ml Hsstings, complaining of 
Mr Bui ke’a representations, 103 Re- 
buke 1 by the C ominous, lor reiiling 
the Managers, llitj. Sent to negotiate 
the military refoim at Otide, ItiS 
His cgnduct in the business, lOt), 
et seq 

Scott, Mr. Jonathan, on the original 
com tiy of the Mihrattas, quoted, II 
3 j 7, note. On the deprai ed charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
404. 

Scriptures, tcdehing and study of, one 
of the Hindu saciamcnts, I. 134 

Sculpture of the Hindus and Mexicans, 
I 34, and note 

Scythians, their conquests in Asia, H. 

207. Iniadc Persia, 6l3 

Stci ndcr, his rcigu, H 2ol 

Seer Mutikhlrcen, on the loi» of karn- 
iiig 111 India m the time of Alnerdi, 
qrioted, H 10a, note On the death 
of Ghazee ad Dicn Khan, III 129, 
note 'rraiialator of, extenuates the 
crime of the Blackholc tragei'y, and 
*■ accuse! the English of a greater atro- 
gitj, 1 ,0, note 

Sects/ ankers of IMootshcd ib id, account 
of, III 239. Put to death by Meet 
Causim, 3{1S. 

‘Seiks, country of, well cultivated, H. 
27, note. 'I heir origin and histoiy, 

377 , JbS 

Sclcucus, Ins conquests in India, II. 

208. 

Self-coiivicting evidence, its principle 
examined, V. 132. 

bcif-delusio >, Knglfsb m India not well 
guarded against it, VI. 280. „ 

Selim, his Jjiign, II. Pgo.* 

Seljukides, dynasty of, II. S24. 


Sepoys, Indian soldieis, account of. III. 
19 - f 

Sen, nahohsliijf of, conferred on Hyder 
Ah, 111 Ua. 

Scrcflraz Khan, grandson of JaHier, ac- 
count of. III. nq. * 

Seifogec, Rajah ot Tanjore, resigns the 
powers of goiernineut to the English, 
VI. 268. 

Serhind, plundered by Ahmed Abdallce, 
II. 40S. 

Sermgapatam, bridge at, described, H. 
13. Preparatioits for the siege of, V. 
321. Lord Cornwallis’s march upon, 
357. Tippoo Saib defeated under its 
walls, 27J Besieged, 274. General 
Harris’s march upon, VI. 106. Taken 
by assault, 112. 

Seringham, island, its pagoda described, 
II. 3. Characterized as constituting an 
era m the history of India, HI. 103 

Servants, Calnmek, Negro, and Ilitidu, 
characterized, I. IO9, note. 

Servants of the Last India Company, 
nusbehav lour of, in the early period 
of the Company's concerns, I. 69. 
Refractory conduct of, at Fort St. 
George, 87. New regulations for tlio 
government of, QQ. bee fuilhcr. East 
India Company. 

Setoii, Mr Ins account of the Nabob of 
Surat, VI. 2ji, 25() 

Sevagec, founder of the Mahratia power, 
in an attack iqiou Surat repulsed by 
the English factory, I 8b. Con.- 
niencemcnt of his fortunes, H 5 ifi 
Ills exploits against Auriingzubc, J(iO. 
Submits to the Emperor, but revolts, 
from being treated with contunu ly, 
362. Plunders Surat and recovers 
his former possessions, 301. Artlully 
obtains a truce, ibid Enters the ter- 
ritory of Golconda with 40,000 horse, 
and takes the fortress of Gingcc, Vel- 
lore, and other places, 3b 'j. Extent of 
Ins dominions at his death, Sb7. 

Severndroog, situation of, HI. 15*2 
'rakeii by Clive, laS Further account 
of, V. 342 Taken by Colonel Stuart, 
after immense labour, 344. 

Sex, f«mql£, characterized as the greatest 
admirers oMhe military character, and 
most dev oted m superstition and priests, 
I. Ibb, note. See further, Women. 

^aab, ad Dien, son qf Ghazee ad Dien, 

' account of, II 4 IS. 

Shah Jehan. See ChurrSm. 
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Shah Namn, Hindu poem, account of, 
f I ■ 57r 

Shajee, father of Seva^e, account of, 
and his exploits, II. 36b, and note. 
Shaista Khan, sent by Aurungaebc to 
commandinDeccan,II.3Sl. Wound- 
ed in his bed at Poonah by a banditti, 
and his son killed, ibid. 

Shaw, quoted on the dexterity of Hindu 
merchants in calculatio.i, I. 418. 
Shazada, son of Aulumgeer the Second, 
invades Bengal, III. 253. Repulsed, 
257- On the assassination of his fa- 
ther assumes the slate and title of Em- 
peror, 260. Defeats the Goiernor of 
Bahar near Patna, 2()1. Is defeated 
in turn by Mecran and the English, 
263 Flies to Banar, 264 Defeated 
by the English at Gyah Maunpore, 
27G. Visited by Major Carnac, who 
negotiates .a peace with him, 27g. 
War being renewed, is again defeated, 
and a second treaty made, 314, 317. 
Fuither arrangements of the English 
with, 362. Inter! lew of Lord Clive 
with, 37s. Confirms to the English 
the goicrnment ol the Northern Cir- 
cars, 401 Conducted by Maliratta 
chiefs to Delhi, 484. In concert with 
the Maiirattas, attacks the country of 
Zibita Khin, 486. Reduced to ab- 
ject dependence on the Maiirattas, 
41) 1. Rei enue due to him refused by 
the English, jl3 Defeated by Z ibita 
Khan, and obliged to icniit aircars of 
tribute, j )2 Conduct of Mr Hastings 
respecting him, V. ll. bubniiis him- 
self to the power of Scindia, 14, VI 
404 Ciuelty of his treatment by 
Gbulim Khadur, ibid Places him- 
self under the protection of the Eng- 
lish on their taking Delhi, 116 Pruii- 
siun made tor him and his faiiiil},4S2 
Shclbuinc, Lord, appoiiilcd piime ini- 
' nistcr, IV. 408 

Shcre lihm, his contests with and per-’ 
^ hdv to lluinaiooii, II 287. IIis an- 
cestry, 288. Killed by an explosion 
of gunpowder, 289. His various be- 
neficial establishments, 390. 

Sheridan, Mr. his specc^ 09 the Oiide 
chat ge against Mr. Hastings, consider- 
ed as one of the bjightest eftoits o( 
English eloquence, V. 62. Sums up 
the evidence cm this charge, 217. , 
Shipping, Committee of,*at the India 
House, Ilf. 8. . 



Shirley, Sir Robert, Ambassador to Pcr« 
sn, I. 52. ’ 

Shualdroy, Rajah, NaibDuan of Patna, 
arrested and sctitto Calcutta, III. 4'f(). 
Acquitted after a confinement of two 
years, 483. Dies of a broken heart, 
ibid. 

Shore, Sir John, Lord Teignmouth, his 
account of the practice of sitting m 
dherna, I. 200, His ideas of 

the impracticability by the Company’s 
servants of reform m the government 
of India, V. 400. In favour of the 
ryots, against the Zemindars! 412. 
Ills description of the Company’s ser- 
vants lamentably true, 504. Succeeds 
Lord Corn nail IS as Governor-Gene- 
ral, VI. 18. Directs h.s attention to 
Nivam All and the Mahiattas, ibid- 
Urges the Nabob of Oude to arrange 
the interml administration of his 
country, 39 His pioccedings at Luck- 
now, 12. His conduct ‘respecting 
the bastardy, and consequent depo- 
sition, ol Muza All, Nabob ojf Oude, 
4S. Ills conduct appioved and com- 
mended by the powers at homo, 1&. 
Resigns and sails for England, 6I. 
Shumsc, soveieign in Diccan, II. 307. 
Siddec, meaning of the appellation, II. 
067. 

Siddet Jore, assassinated for losing 
Dunda Rnjapore, of which he was 
Governor II 3f)b. His assassination 
avenged by Ins brother, vvhq sur- 
render^ the foil ol Gingcrah and the 
fleet of Bccjiporo to Aiirungzeb^ 
ibid. ^ 

Siniogi, taken by the Show, in alliance 
with the English, V. 360 
Sinneis, emmieralion of, fiom the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, whosnflLr_50me nior’ ’ 
bid change III iheii bodies, I 318 
Sirlnillund Klnn, invited lo C'prt by 
Feinkserc, to ict agunst the Scyd 
hiotliers, II. 391. j 
biihVnd, tikeii lioin the Seiks, bvSh.',* 
Auliim, II. 370. Plundered by Ah- 
med Alidallee, 408. 

Siva, Hindu god, indistinct nature of his 
functions, I. 298. 

Skinner, Sir 'Fhomas, proceeding, res-, 
peeling in pailiimcnt for intringing 
the East India C'Smpany’s monopoly, 
L 8^. 

Smith, Colonel, appointeu’ one of the 
Select Committee at Calcutta, III. 
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3't2. His letreat to Tnnoinalee af*er 
being deftatecl bj Hjder, 419 Kc- 
jcillcd, 4C3 llLSloreUj 424. ’ 

milh, General, eniplflvcd in expelling 
Ameer Ixliaii trom the tomjtniy’ii ter- 
ritory, A 1 497. 

.niith. Dr Adini, on the causes ivhich 
render astronomy the fiist soienee cul- 
tii ated by a 1 ude people, quoted, I 00 
On the proiince of pnilosophy to 
connect the appircntly disjointed ob- 
jects of naturt, 92, note 
.mitli, Sir deprued ol his seat in the 
Alaflras Council, IV 1j8 
)Ocicl\ Sec Hum in N iture 
loHarides, aecount of, II 21 j 
loldier, Hindu, ccienioiiies to be ob- 
senedby,! 44o 

jobnian, son of Dara, defeats his uncle 
Suja, II SB's Hies from Auruti!;- 
zebe to the Ilajah of berinanur, • 
BetraiiA by the Rijah, and luipiiioii- 
ed bv Aurutiarcbe, sio I)i lies to 
be beheaded, feaiiiio the pousta, 3 j 4, 
note, 

lonnerat, his description of the state of 
women in India, I 3SS, note On 
the architecture of the Hindus, quot- 
ed, 11 10 ‘ Ills description ot an 
Hindu loom, IQ, note Desenbes the 
.lodo in which an I ndim carpenter 
performs hia worl ,3., note Quoted 
on the state of the line aits with the 
Hindus, jJ, oO, nou* On the laws 
an'l religion of the Hindus encourag- 
ing a spirit bf resdesoiitss andwarf le, 
Ibl, l(i2, note 

Soofiees, sect among the Afghauiis, ac- 
count ot, II 7O, note 
3oondi, tikeii by ilyder All, HI 4l6 
Soorajc Mill, II 414 1 onus a scheme 

for thix ruin of Ghazee ad Dieii, 
41j 

Souri,* Gaurian, his rcaolt, II .27 
Speke, Mr chosen ^ ice Piesident of the 
Council, ,nd Depiiia Goier.inr of 
FortMilhiiii, A I US 
Spencer, Mr succeeds Vansittart as Pre- 
sidentof Ikiigil, HI 321. 
bpice trade, attempted by the Last India 
Company, I 3 > 

Spies, crimes in India not remedied fay 
a sj stem ol, V I07 

Spinning, skill ot Ae Hindus in, from 
the softness ol their hands, 11.^1^ 
Spirits, accdj;int of the Hifldu sacrament 
of, I. 439. 


Sraddhas, monthly cercmqpies of the 
Hindus, account of, I 448 f 

Stavonnus, on the apathy of the Hindus 
to ollicts of humanity, quoted, I 404. 
Oil their expertness in the use of then 
rude tools, 11 ol, note. 

Stephenson, Colonel, tikes Jalnapoor, 
VI 42S. Joins the ai my of General 
Wclleslei ,431. Takes Boorhanpore 
and Asseerghui, 432 Commands a 
diiision III the siege and captuie of 
Gawilgbur, 1-37 

Stewait, Mr Charles, on the character 
of Sh tista Khan, quoted, I 107, note. 
On ihc Kings ol Bchar being lords- 
paramoiint of India, whitli he re- 
futes, 179, note Charged with hav- 
ing softened the account of the inso- 
lence of Kei Kobad to his father, 2 17, 
note 

Stinkards, name gnen to an Older in 
society among the K itcliez, I if Q, 
note 

Story-telling, Hindu amusement, I 4lC 
Amusement with the negroes of 
Africa, ibid, note. 

Strachey, Edward, one of the Moor- 
shedabad judges, his excellent remarl s 
on Indian jurisprudence, V. Lot, 
note 

Strachey, Mr III SOC 

Strachey, Sir II on the tyranny of the 
Mahiatta power, quoted, II lyf 
On the expense Uyols arc sul)|tct to 
in prosecuting their suits, V 4 (1, 
note Mentions eircui istamcs which 
obstructs the coiiiiction ot delin- 
quents in Indian adminisirition ol 
ji slice, 477 On the practice of per- 
jury in India, tql 

Stuart, Colonel, aiticks and tal es Diri- 
digul, V 2bl) Comininds atthc'-iCpe 
of Seierndrooa, 142, 3(i9, 374 ( n 11- 
niands the Bomb ly irn v, A I Qb 
Ilcpulses lippoo Sub, 100 2\riiits 

* before Scringapataiu, 108 “ „ 

Stuart, Gcnerd, claims the military sta- 
tion atlanjore, IV 114. Disputes 
in the council of Madras respecting 
the qnestjpn of his being nominated 
to the ciijirtipf the Rajah of Tanjore, 
IIS Bis Concern 111 the arrest of 
Lord Pigot, IsJQ Succeeds Sir Eyre 
Coote in the command of the Madras 
•army, 823^ Refuse* to obey the or- 
'ders of the Madras president, 228. 
Defeated before Cuddalorc, 235> Put 
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under arrest and sent to England, 
239 , ' 

Student, one of the pir-ods into which 
life IS distributed by the Hindus, ac- 
, count of, 1. 377 1 nvolous ceremonies 
his main business, 37S, and note. 
Dress prescribed for, 44s 
Subictagi, account of, II 215. 

Subahdar, meaning of, I 312, III 84 
Subahs, number into which the Mogul 
Empire was divided on the death of 
Akbar, II 312. 

Subder All, Nabob of Cainatic, assassi- 
nated, III 87 

Sueccssion, right of, in children, sug- 
gested in a very ear'y period of societj, 

1 210 Hindu laivs respecting, 211 
Sudder Duanee Adaulut, Court of Ap- 
peal in Indi 1, how constimted. III 
470 Sir Elijah Impey appointed 
Judge of, with a salary, 306 Oninion 
of the English lawjeis upon this ap- 
pointment, ibid. Reflections of the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons upon it, 307. Regulations 
introduced into it, 309 Check pro- 
posed res| ecting the proceedings in, 
V 425, note. 

Sudras, Hi idu sen ints or slat es, degrad- 
ed state of, I 1G7. 

Suflder Jung, made Vizir to Ahmed 
Shall, 11 110 His contest with the 
Rohillas, ibid Revolts, 413 Dies, 
41j 

Suflieiii, Admiral, sails with a fleet foi 
India, IV 205 Dcfeitcd by the 
English, in Prija Bat, 207 Ills en- 
gagement with the Lnjish fleet ofl 
Cejlon, 214, furthei enaagementofl 
Negapatain, 217 His charactei, ibid 
Til cs Triiicoiiialee, 218 In a nat il 
cngigemeiit, aftei tal ingTriucoraalec, 
brcika SIX ol his captiins lor miscon- 
duct, 220 lollotts toe English fleet 
fiom Irincoinilce, and another en- 
gagcitient takes pi icc, 2 ,0 ’ 

feuja, son of Shih Telnn, andSiibahdir 
of Bengal, his character, 11 o37. Ills 
conduct on the illness of his father, 
338 Defeated by his brother Aurung- 
zebe, 344. Seeking {ctlige avith the 
Rajah of Arracan, is betrayed and im- 
prisoned, 348. AJPatan chief, from 
personal icsemblance to him, pro- 
claimed Kingiof India, 368. 

Sujah Khan, account of. Ill 138, 1J9. 
Sullivan, MV. appointed agent to the 
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Nabob 0/ Carnatic, IV/ 196. Ap- 
pointed mimstei to the court of the, 
Nabjb, 193. Plans the expedition 
into CoiinbetoK, £o9. His contract 
for opium, V 184 

Sully, instance cited bv, of the difler- 
cncc between the neat produce of 
taxes, and the amount taken from the 
people, I. 279 

Sumatra, first trade to, I 37. 

Sumner, Mr. arrives in India with Clive 
as Member of the Select Committee 
at Calcutta, III 349. His concern in 
private trade, 366. 1 

Sumroo. German officer in the serv ice 
of Mecr Causim, III 306 His as- 
sas'ination offered by Suja Dowla to 
the English, 31j Abandons Suji 
Dowla, and seeks 'ervice with the 
Jaats, l>59 

Sun, reserve of the modern Brihmens 
respecting the title of Dtva given to 
it, 1 326, note. Heat, ifght, and 
flame of the sun shadowed forth by 
the three principal gods of the Hm« 
dus, 332 Hindu piiycr to the sun, 
334 Sun worshipped by other na- 
tons, 3 JO, no'c lemple erected to 
the sun, at the expepje of the entire 
revenues of Orissa for twelve jears, 
II 12, note 

Sungarpoit, tal on by Sev agee, II 360 

Supeivisois, boird of, sent to Tndia, III 
4 >8 I os in their passage, 431. 

I uithcr appointment of, ,u0 

SiipreniP,(.otincil in Indi first api oint- 
ment of, and of when composed. III. 

4 7 Disagicement between, it the"* 
fiut meeting, ig Ivvo pntics in, 
"I Amnimce their powers to the 
diflerciit provinces, and requiie from 
cich a slalemeiit of ita si'iijtion, 52j 
Object lo a lieil m 'e b lue Bom- 
biyCoiinc.lv ilhlli_ebi, >4’ Treat 
with the Poonih goveinment, by a 
negotmor of their ow 0 i44 Forbid 
tile Bun h IV Council to icceivcRa- 
gobavvithiu ihchiiiitsol then gotein- 
ment, 649 1 heir dissensions respect- 
ing the widow of Burdwan and her 
son, >)2, respecting iieomai, oOl 
Then acrimonious cleb ites as to the 
most eligible plan foi levjing ta\es| 
IV 4, on tiii^ appointment '10 the 
office of resident of Oude, 17, on 
the management of the* household of 
the Nabob Mubarek til Dowla, 21 j 
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on the resjhnion of the itl'\(hes I^ie- 1 
sidency lo aid the IMutscddieSj who I 
proposed to restore Ra»obi, o8 Ap- 

* point a force to maich icross Indu to 
liombaj, 31. Then \iew m this iti- 
dcterminate and obscure, 40. Dis- 
avow the treaty dictated by the Mah- 
lattas to the Boinb.ay aiin\, 4 i Sus- 
pend the Gotcrnoi of Iiladias, 17 1. 
horm a Ireity with tlie jS ihob of 
Carnatic, without the knowledge of 
the Council of Madras, igQ. I'ur- 
ther instineea of their opposition to 
th*!Madras Presidency, 24t) Oppo'e 
the Supreme Conit of Judicattiie. 
See the next article Appoint the 
chief justice, judge of the Sudder 
Du inee Adaulut, 30(i. 

Supreme Court of ludicature, establish- 
ment of, and powei, gnen to it, IV 
207 Its operations cruel to the inhi- 
bit inls, IiO<) , interfere with and sus- 
pend tfle collection of the reienues, 
271,29a , suspend the adiiiinislnaoii 
of justice, and anndiilite the poweis 
ol government, 273. Instances of its 
oppressive spirit, 230 Its conduct 
in the Patna cause, 2S2 ; and Dacca 
cause, 289.« Its seiv ants arrested by 
the Supieino Council, 2g4 Supreme 
Council petition parliament agiinst 
Its proceedings, CQO. Bill passed loi 
rLSl-aining it, lC2 

Surat, lirst trade o( the E»ghsh to, I 2(). 
Fua,lish laetory established at, ibid 
Contest ahsof the Eiclish ivith the 
portugiiesc, 43. E iiglish tiadc lo, 
suspended, 71- English fictorj at, 
attaeked by the M.ihraltis, SO , seized 
hv Ainaiigzebc, IO7 , resloicd, ibid. 
Tlie phec plundered by S.vigee, If 

* Sb'J,o(j^ Its situation, \ I 2 jO Its 
111 tory, ibid ct seij Liigli hatleiiiiit 
to'jiLee the aovcrnineiit ol, on a iicv. 
fooniij;, 2,4 llesohilion taken to 
depose the Nabob of, 2 i7 Reasoning 

«ol tiie Givernor-Generil in suftioii 
rf the measure, ibid. Modem which 
if was efiected, SAO. 

Suna Sidhanti, chief Hindu book of 
istronomv, I S9. 

^ykes. Ml. arrives m India with Clive as 
Member of the Select Coiniiiittee at 
Cufcutta, HI 3tgy382. 

Symes, on llie Birmans, quotej), II. 
J(J9, 200,'Jiotc. • 


Tadkeratussulalin, histoiical Hindu 
treatise, II. HI. | 

Taheretes, accAint of, II. 214. 

I'anjore, taken by Slnjce, lather of Se- 
vagee, II 3.59 Heirs to the Rajahs 
ship of, ibid. Account of, and its 
princes, HI. 78. Motive of the 
English for invading it, 80. Their 
first warlike operations in, ibid. I x- 
peditiou ot the Piench against, 198. 
Views of Mahomed Ah against, 338. 
Terms on which Prelaupa Sing, the 
Rajali of, IS allowed quiet possession 
of his territories, 340. Conlention of 
the Rijvh of, with Mahomed Ah, 
respecting the mound of Cavery, 340. 
Views of the English and Mationied 
All, as to his territory and supposed 
wealth, IV 74. Rajah of, wrests 
from the Marawars a territory taken 
from his dominions, 78 M ..r with 
on this account, discussed by the Ma- 
dras presidency, anti urged by the 
Nabob of Carnatic, 70, 80 The pic- 
sideiicy complies, and the Rajah is 
reduced to sign a treaty with the Na- 
bob, 85 Disapproving of this treaty, 
the presidency threaten lo renew hos- 
tilities, 86. War renewed, 98 Letter 
of the Rajih to the English com- 
mander, ibid. The Rajah defeated, 
dethroned, and imprisoned, 101. 
Treatment of, while a prisoner, lOJ 
llcstoreil, 1)1. Resilient establishevl 
at Taiijore, 1 14. ’Hie country ov 11- 
run by Hyilcr, 181. Battle of, 21.' 
Aineci Sing, Rajih of, deposed, VI. 
2G7 Ills death, 301. 

Tanks at Achel, injurv that would h ive 
resulted, had Loid Cornwallis des- 
troved tiieiii, VI 104. 

TapanouU, restored to the English by 
the treaty of I’ari,, HI 342 
lartira, religion of, I 324, note C In- 
ractenzed ns sobci, aecurati, ilexler- 
< ous, and I iithful, II 188, note ^ 
Tatti, delachad from the dominions ol 
the Mogul, and added to those of 
Nadir Shah, II. 404. 

Taxation, outline of that of the Hindus, 
I. 242, QRajj^ties desirable in a system 
of, 249. Enls resulting from uncer- 
taintyin, 2s0 ; Q-om nnequil paititiou 
of, ibid ; from such as impedes pro- 
duction, 2 j I, from such asdimimshes 
fiseful qualities in the people, ibid. 
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Tixation^f the Hindas tried by these ibilUy o/ the North-West passage^ * 
qualifies, e£3. Instance of the diHer- I 5f 

cnce between the heat produce of Three, numeral, virtues ascribed to, «sy 
taxes and the amount taken from the the Hindus, 11. 78 
, people, 27Q. In Mexico and Persia Thurlow^ Lord, opposes the appoint- .< 
taxation paid in kind, 280. Paid in meut of Lord Macartney to the office 

kind in China, II 1 93, 281. Taxation of Governor-General of India, V 38 

of the Mahomcdans, II. 454. Com- In the House of Lords, declares 

pany’s territories in India over-taxed, airainst uncertain evidence, 122. As- 

IV, la. serts that the acts of the Commons 

Taylor, Mr sums up the charge of con- are not those of the people, who are a 

tracts, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, body unknown to the Lords, 174. 

V. 217 Considers the mi5representin|; the 

Teeg Bahadur, prophet of the Seiks, ac- conduct of judges, and magistrates, as 

count of, II J78. a crime of a very high nature, 2o0. 

Teign mouth. Lord See Shore. Animadtersions on this supposition, 

Telmgana, one of the divisions of Dec- ibid, et seq. Speech of Burke on the 

can, extent and boundaiies of, II. subject, 2o4, note. 

254. Tibet, reduced bj one of the Generals 

Tellicherry, exploits of the English gar- of Shah Jehan, II 332 

rison at, IV. 204. Time, account of, as a divinity in the 

Temples, Hindu. See Pagodas, llexi- laws of Zoroaster, I 337 j 

can temples, II 0. Temple of Jern- Timery, fort, taken by the French, III. 
Salem, cost of, m building, 183, note. 201 Betaken hv the Lnglish, 227. 
Tennant, quoted on the Hindus drown- Timidity, feature of the Hindu eharac- 
ing themselves m the Ganges, I. 358, ter, I 407, and note, 
note. On the preferable attention Tinivelly, commencement of the war 
paid to animals in India, 368, note. in. Ill 132 Attempts of the Eng- 

On the proneiicss of the Hindu hus- lish to reduce it to ihoic profitable 

bandmen to robbety, when dtisento obedience, 174. Plimdeied by Hyder 

despair, 40 j, note On the Hindu All, 423 

propensity to abusite language, 409. Tippoo Saib, repelled in an attack on 
On the infenoritvof the Hindus to Colonel Bailhc, IV. lOl. Lays siege 

Europeans in every art but wearing, to Wandewash, I7g liaises the 

II 15, note. Ascribes the brilliant siege, 181 Joins the French at4^orto 

colours of the painted cloths of the Novo,2l2 Defeats Colonel Braith- 

Lasl to the goodness of the water, 20, waite, on the banks of the Coleroor-. 

note. On the appearance of an Hindu 213. bucceeds his lither, Hjder 

field after one ploughing, 22, note. Ah, 224 Stite of his army when 

On the state of the art of painting joined to that of his talhei, 829. Re- 

with tlie Hindus, 3 1 , On the use ol tires from Carnalif , ibid. Loses Man- 

gliss bv the Luropcans m Iiidii, 42, gilore, 831 lakes Bedruie, 233. 

note Could hnd m the banseiit re- Invests M ui_alore, ibul Negotiat'on, 

cords of Benaics no liistory of the into which lie had entered wsth tlie 

countrt, 6l, note On the tendcnct I lulisli, broken off, 237. Further 

, of llii Ilmdn supeistilion to estrange* pineccduns against hu , 239 Ne- 

mankind, lOC, note „otiition with, saaiii bniken oB, 243.'' 

Tenure in land, bee Land. Attacks Mangalore and is repulsed, 

Tctteeah, fort, sufierings of the English 245. Peace with, 8 1.7. Stiicment 

in an attack on, VI. 248, of his subsequent conduct, V. 2OO. 

Thales, his mathematicaljtncwvlixlge, II. Lord Cornwallis accused of breaking , 
133 * public faith with him, bv the arrange- » 

Thamas Koolee Khan. See Nadu, meiits with the Nitaiii, 26 1 Bus- 

bhah. peeled of hostile elesigns, 860. His 

Thiagar, taken by the EngVsh, III. 23^4. disputes with the Rajah 31I Tiavan- 

Tborne, Robert, suggests the pracuca- core, 269. *Hts demandsion the Ra« 
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, jah, 278. Attacks his lines, atnl n'r- 
lovvlv escapes, G77. Forces thj lines 
*nnd ra\ageii the couijtry, 287- Cor- 
respondence betnecn him and Gene- 
ral Medotvs, ibid. Drives hack the 
diMsionofColonel Floid, 29I. Forces 
the English depots of Caioor and Sut- 
tiraiingiil, 292 ills stratagem for 
cutting oft the English army frus- 
trated, 293. Imades Carnatic, *>9, 
Plunders the island of Scringham, 
ibid. Plan of his operations, 3I1. 
Hi^conduct in the battle of Arikera, 
32 f. His negotiations with lord 
Cornwallis, 329 ‘■ends a takeclto 
treat with the allied army, 33/ Ihe 
inferiority of his means belra\ed by 
the feebleness of his operations, Jji 
Betakes Coimbetore, sSh Ofters to 
send vakeels for the settlement of dis- 
putes, but the ofler refused, ibid. 
Posilioc. of his army before beriiigi- 
patain, ohO. Ills camp attacked by 
the English during the night, 062 
SeveVal of his ledoubts taken, 370 
Loss of men on both sides, 37,>. 
Makes overtures through the Coini- 
betore piisoncrs, 374 Jvcgotiations 
commenced* 3/8. Two of his sons 
received as hoitages m the Biitish 
camp, 330. Ceremony of their re- 
ception, JSl Definitive treaty <lc- 
livcrcd by them to Lofd Cornwallis, 
38o Chancier of ihe abusive terms 
in which \,hc Eii-li-li spiak of 
poo, 337 Prosperuy of hi# cou ilry. 
-and attachment of his ««b|eets to him, 
3yg. Question of profit and Ic's to 
the Lnglish by the wir with him, 
Sg2 Bcceives coldly an oflei of i 
moic amicable eonneaiun, on the rt- 
storitidv. of his soils 10 him, \ I ,4 
Kis proelamalion loi aid against the 
l.n*lish published 111 llic IsL of 
Fiance, 64. Loid Mormnglon in- 
duced b} A Is pioelain.ilion lod^larc 
war against bun, 6S. Demands of 
the Governor-General on him, Ql. 
bends a Liter to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, dccl iraiory of pacific intentions, 
93 Prcpaics an embassy to France, 
' Qj ir commenced, gG. Makes 
fie h overtures, ^7 Amount of the 
army sent igainst him, ibid, starches 
a^inst tFe Bombay aryy,99.‘ Com- 
by General Stuart to retreat. 


100. Defeated in the action of Mal- 
villy, 106. Sends another Oferture, 
108. Diduglit of a preliminary treaty 
tiansmitted to him, 110. Particulars 
of the siege in which he is killed,, 
112, et seq. Generous reception of 
his sons by Major Baird, who had 
been cruelly treated by him, 120 
His dead body found, 12S. Retro- 
spect of the views by which he was 
guided, 125. His character, 128. 
Superior state of his country com- 
pared with the Carnatic and Oude, 
129. His mind strongly tinctured 
with religion, 131. Papers relative 
to bis connexion with the French 
found in his palace after his death, 
133 His poverty, 136. Settlement 
of his family, 143. 

Togrnl Beg, account of, II 221'. 

loots of the Hindus and other rude na- 
tions, II. 29. 

Tooth of ilahomet the Third, buried 
with solemn pomp, and a tomb 
erected over it, 11. 263. 

Torpasses, Indo-Portuguese so denomi- 
nated, III. ig 

Torments, self-inflicted, that the Divine 
Being IS delighted with them tn his 
worshijmers accounted for, I. 317, 
note Period m human society iii 
which such worship suggests itself, 
3 j 2, note. 

Torture. See Rack. 

Tovverson, Captain, cseciiled by the 
Dutch at Ainboyna, I. 46. 

Trade, begun with Russia by Chancel- 
lour, I. 0 Opened with Persia bv 
the East Indies, 35. Private tiadc 
injurious to the East India Companj, 

59 Coinnultce of, and Commitlte 
to prevent jinvatc trade, III S For 
account of private trade by ihc ( om- 
pany’s Servants, see Last India Com- . 
j panv and Servants. Amount of ton- 
mge for private trade allovvch by th^ 
bill for the renewal of the Company’s 
charter, VI. 8. 

Travencore, King of, mode of atoning for 
his sms yicommended by the priests, 
II. I72w Tkrritory of the Rajah of, 

V. 2G8. His alliance with the Eng- 
• Iish, ibid. H* disputes with Tipjioo 
Saib, 269. Assisted by the Eng- 
-lish, 271. ttBuys forts on his bound- 
aries of the Datchj 273i Eawful- 
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ness of purchase questioned^ ValJlore, taken from the French by the j 
ibid. ^Demands of lippoo on him, Eniiljsh, III 22S • 

276 “ Vandeleur, killc^j in the battle of Las* 

Treasury, ■'Company’s Committee of, mrcL, VI 42o 
j Its occupations. III. 7 Vansinu, Mr. called from Madras to 

Tricoriopoly, account of, III 81,103 take the t,o\crnn out ef Bengal, III. 

French attempt upon, baffled, 110 27I State of affiir^ cm his accepting 

Claimed by tne Mysorians, who had the office, ibid Pioceeds to Moor- 

assisted in defending It, 1 IS Is dis- shedibad to pc'-snade Mcer Iiftier to 

tressed for piousions, and becomes consent to his onn Jethroneinent, 

the seat of war, 119, 120 Second 273 Ills measures lespectmg Jiffict 

attempt of the French upon, baflled, opposed by seieial rneinbers of his 

177 Alarmed at the operations oi conned, 271 Rec ills bir Eire Qoote 

Lally, 198 and Major Cainac from Patna, 283. 

Trmcomalee, taken by the Encjish IIis proceedings against llamiiarain, 

Irom the Dutch, III igs Taken by the fatal error of his ad iiinistration, 

the French, 219 Naial battle near, ibid. Atte npts m i am to mitigate 

220 the eiils lesulling from the prnate 

Trmoinalee, taken by the French, III tiarle of the Cm ipaiu’s senants, 293. 
182 Retaken hy the English, 227. His 'isit to Mcer Causiro, on the 

Country round It, desol ited by Iljder subject of this tridc, 2g() rurther 

All, 419, 420 oiipo'il on lo his nieasurej m the 

Tnpassore, taken from Ilyder by the Couiieil, 298. Returns to Europe, 
English, IV I80 " 3'’!. Appointed one of the Board 

Triptolcmus, laws of, I 309. note of Sui«:,msoi 5 tor Ind a, 428. Lost 

Trnatore, fort, taken by the Fiencli, in hi-, passage 01 1, 1,1. 

Ill 201. Vacotle Ciitiia, siils round the Cape 

Tronjolly, M Commander of the ol Good Hope, 1 , 

I tench fleet in India, his engagement Ved i, or study ol the Scriptures, one of 

with the English oil Pondielient, the s iciai lentsoi the IIman«, account 
IV. 140 of, I 11, Rtscnihlance of the 

Tuglick, his speech on the thionc of \cdas to the Zcnda'csn, 370, note 
Delhi being oflered him, II 2 j 9 C iinc'eii c| is coiitiining nothing 

After a short rcian, killed by the fall- 11 ipoilint or ration il, bid 

iiig of the loof ol a hou'C, CCO I eduiu di ctii.ic, accoimtad. If 71 

Tuglick, gnndson of 1 croze, as-,assi- 1 eil is, or (oui s icrc 1 books of the Hin- 
n ited, liter a short reign ol hve du , I l,j 

months, II 20S \cins nd utenes in the human bodj, 

Tuikey, or Let int. Company, Ckpedi- pietenied icciiiatc cdcuhlion ol the 
tion of, 10 the East-Inches, I 17 iiin.ber of, II 103, note 

Turks, cliaiacler of, I 400, note Phi- Veloie, take 1 hv'' bhoiiKd / li, III 338 
losophicil acquirements asciib-al 10, llcl eccd b\ thel nj ch aa;iiiist Hider 

II O9 Rise mil pio,,re5s of, 214 'ill, 11 1,3 J n,Iisli iiuy toited 

, Turner, Ml his iccouiit of the Anglia- iioiieint 1111 enls to emu et supplies' 

Saaon punishments, I _’1S, note J toil, n. Appronnaticl foi the - lsi- 

j Ills a'tcount of Bootan and Its Rajah, dei i-i if 'he iimily ol lippoo baib_ 

19(1. iltci Ills lie itli, I f 14 

Tydore, hostilities to the Fnglish at. Vellum, fortress, taken bj the Fngltsli, 
charged against the Dutch, I. 39 IV 80. 

Tythmgs of the Anglo-Sav>iis, resem- Verelst, one of the Bengal Council, and 
blance of, to the div >ious obseiied opposers of the mcisiircs of Air. 
by the Incas, I. 177. nbte. insiit irt, the Pre-iduit, III 274 *■ 

J Quoted on the free It ide eliiinid by 

Vach, Hindu goddess, account of, I the Company’s sera mis, 292, note. 

321, note. ■' g One-of the Select Cnmmo! tee .It Cal- 

Vaivaswata. ,^ee Satyavrata. cutia, 349. His concent in priaate 
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• trade, 366 Appointed chairmirtof 
the beUct Committee, 382 Snpceeds 
'Lord Clive as Governor ot Stiigil, 
388 Hia regnhtion of bill remit- 
tances, 398 Resigns, ibiclv 
Vicramaditya, soieri,i;,n of ibc saorld, 
real story of, II lo2 Other appli- 
cations of the name, la6 
'Vieti, U\ed in an ill-instructed age, II 
134 

Virtue, English, reflection on, as 
arising from Eiiglisli treatment of the 
N^bnb of Arcnt, V JOS, note 
I ishnu, one of the Hindu gods, I oqg 
Ills \arious incirnatioiis, MJQ 
Visij.apatam, seized by Aurungvebe, I 
107 liken liom the LiIqIisIi by 
Russy, III 1 8b 

Umad al JMulk bee Ghazec ad Dicn ' 
Ember, soiereign in Deccan, \i I'dom 
of his goieriimcnt, II a-7 Account 
ot b 3 triiccissors, ibid 
Utnmir ul Hind, title bcstoivcd on Va- 
bomed Ah, HI 40 ’ 

Unisctse, account, from the Bhagsat- 
Geeta, of the disphyof the Dmne 
nature tn the form of, I 3a0, note 
Volcondi, Europcin troops, at the bat- 
tle of, fU sfiamcfully from the field, 
III 10 ’, 10a 

Volga, eaplored by Jenkinson, an Irish- 
man, I 16 

Volnev, quoted, on the ^efieiiiinacy and 
indolence of the xVsiatics, I 413, 
n. .e Oi\ the inference to lie in- 
ferred as to the arts, fiom the Indiin 
-'•labyrinths and temples, H 0, note 
Kis account of the aecjuisitt m of 
science bv the Aiabmis, 0( How 
charictensed bv Giboon is a traiel 
lei, ibid nnic Quoted on the C 1- 
laianStris of byria, Itjs, note 
Vo{ aiie, quoted, on tne lofty expres- 
a offs iiid me 111 ideis of the Horn ins 
toivjrds the r j,ods, 1 2()a, lu te On 
the alisuitfiU of refinin'' U| op the 
religion of ancient nations, 32',, note 
On the absurdities of the religious 
svsteni of ^oioaster, 340, note On 
oblations and penances, JoO, note 
On the impracticability of legislators 
* ciijoimiig a CQirupt morality, 3(>3, 
it'U.c Siys, siinerstilions art ima- 
11 ibly those of tne most horrible acts 
of witl'pdness, 407, note On the 
int ealion of rude nations in the arts. 


II SO, note His character of the 
Song of Soloman, )2, note |Qooted 
on L islern pifetry, >(), note Extract 
from his La I’ueclle d Orld&ns, ibid 
Quoted oil the scanty attainments oQ 
the Egyptians, 90), note On the 
dissensions between Labourdoiinais 
and Dupleix, III. 03, note 
Voyages, various, account of, I 3 to 18 
Upton, Colonel, sent to treat with the 
Poonah go\ eminent, IH 514 His 
insliuclions, j-±j His conduct in 
the ncgoliation, 546 Lflects a com- 
promise of dilhculties, 5-sS Con 
eludes a treaty, 549 Accuses tlic 
Bombay presidency, and anssvers for 
the pacific designs of the IMahrattis, 
IV 38 

Dsbecks, imadc Transoxiana, II asl 
Imade the Eastern provinces of Per- 
sia, 312 Penetrate to Gliisni, but 
compelled to retreat, 321 Attack 
Cabul, and aic driven out of the pro- 
vince, 326 Beaten again in an at- 
tack upon Cabul, and their own ter- 
ritories inndeci, 333 Subdued by 
Aurung/ebc, but the sovereign rein<. 
stited, 331 

Etility, grand test of civilization, H. 
184 

Wailc, Sir Nicholas, accuses the I on- 
don Company as thieves and eonfe 
derates with ) irates, I 117, note , md 
their servants It 'luiit of using trea- 
sonable cxpiessions towards the 
King, 1'’6 

V all, astonishing one built lay the 1 1 is- 
calans as a lampa’-t against their enc- 
nii"s, the HcMcaas, II 7 
Williee, Colonel, liis oj cralions against 
llolkar, I I fSS 

W illan fail, tillebestowed on Alahoined 
Ah, HI 103 

andew isii, uiineccsjaiily set on fiic by 
Colonel Altlercioii, 111 179 * I d i g 
by the 1 nolisla, 211 HiUleof .3 
!&5ieged bylippoo Saib, IV Ibt 
War, art of, among tbeaiicieiit Hindus, 

I 181. ^ars in Euiopc in 17IO, 
and 1744, VI 

Ward, Mr qfioted on the immoral in- 
• fluence of the iHindu religion, I 360, 
note On the little efleet of liuiirc 
^rewards ^ad punishments on the 
Hindus, 374. On t^e temples of 
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the Hindus^ 11. |l 3, nolc. Sup- I 
poses the* ))raises nestowed on the] 
lehgicm of the Hindis to be dying j 
away fiom its being better Unown, | 
103, note. Cbaractei izes the Hindu 

■* religion as containing nothing in 
tvinch a leaincd man can delight, or 
of which a benevolent man can ap- 
piovc, 10 1, note. 

Ward, Rev W. quoted on the wretched 
state of the Indian roads, II. 180, 
note 

W.iic, Major-General, killed in the 
battle of Laswaree, VI I2j. 

Warehouses, Committee of, at the 
India House, its nature. III 7. 

Waring, Mr. Scott, quoted, on the 
Hindu mythology and history, I 
14a, note On the pliancy of the 
Hindu religion, 336, note. On the 
character of the Persian women, 390» 
and note His account of the Hindu 
poein,entitledSbahNamu,II 57- On 
the nature of ancient Persian history, 
63, note. On the science of the Per- 
sians, 69, note On the extent ol the 
I’cisian knowledge of astronomy, go, 
note. On the wretchedness and mi- 
sery prevalent among the Persians, 

1 74, note. On the moral character of 
the Persians, iga, note. 

Watson, Admiral, sent with a squadron 
under his command to India, III. 137, 
151 Sills from Madras to Calcutta, 
154. 1 akes Calcu tt i in CO operation 
with Cine, 156. Bombards Clian- 
dernagor, 160 

Walts, jMr chief of the factory it Cos- 
simbiizar, made prisoner by Suraja 
Dow la. Ill 117. 

eating, skill of the Hindus in, to wlnt 
owing, II la Superiority of the 
IMexicaiis m, 16 Skill of the Goths 
III, ibid. Skill of ihc Bab\ lonians, 
17, note Spinning, weaving, and 
dycn g, familiar to the Africans, 1 >, 
note. Art of weaving cot'on ascribed 
to Semirainis, 18. Skill of the Col- 
chians in, 30, note 

Webbe, Mr appointed with Mr. Close 
to depose the Nabob of Arqot, VI. 
287. 

Wellesley, Marquis, Earl of Mormng- 
ton. See Morningtou, Lord, 

Wellesley, Honourable Major-General 
Arthur, appointed one of a diploma ic 
cominilteelo act as occasion may re- 


rliire in the war with Vippoo Saib, 
rl. 101. His military coheern in> 
thatJwar, 105, 107 Appointed to 
the coinnandjof the army, for enr- 
rymg mto execution the treaty of 
liissein, 343. Ills lapid march to 
Poona, to present Us being set on 
fire, 343. Plenary powers of 
negotiation and war given to him, 
3o2. Writes a letter to Dowlut Raw 
Semdia, on the menacing position he 
had assumed, 3a7. Objects at which 
he was to aim m the war against 
‘'Cindia, and the Rijati of Berarp394. 
'lakes Ahmednuggur, 427. Defeats 
Scindia m the battle of Assye, 439. 
Receives an overture for peace, 433, 
In conjunction with Colonel Ste- 
phenson, gams the balile of Arg^um- , 
43j Lays siege to and takes Gavvil- 
ghur, 4,6 Negotiates with the Ra- 
j ill of Berar, 443, and concludes a 
treaty with him, 44a. Oldlered to 
commence hostile operations against 
Holkar, 468 Impeded in hiy mili- 
tary operations in Deccan by a fa- 
mine, 170 H ithdraws into canton- 
ments, 473 

Welleslev, Mi appoint''d L'eutenant- 
Goveriior of the territory of Oudc» 
VI 313 Ills appointment objected 
lo by the Court of Directors, 230. 
Confirmed by the Board of Control, 
ibid Resigns his situation and re- 
turns to Euiope, 243. 

H heclei Mr appointed Governor-Ge- 
neral of Bengal on the supposed re- 
signation of Mr. Hastings, IV lo. 
Ellis the vacancy in council occa"on- 
cd by ihe death of Col Mon^on, 30. 

Wliitefiill, Mr, President and Governor 
of Madras, pro tempore, IV 122. 

Wiglcy, Mr opposes Mr. tarey's mo- 
tion for adjoin ning the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, as prejudicial to the jus- 
tice and character of the House, V. 
202 . 

Wilioid, Captain, quoted, on the Hin- 
du dynasties, I. leig, note. On the 
deficiency of the Hindus in historical 
records, 144, note On the Hindu 
mythology, ibid. On the story of 
the Noah of the Hindus, 14Q, note. 
On the amount e '' a year of ihe Crea- 
tor, by Hindu com| utation, 287, 
ndtei Oil the Chrishnaoi4he Hindus, 
308, note. On the contest^ of the three 
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gods ff tSe Ilmdus foi*' snpcnoyty. Women, condition of, with tlie Hindus, 

“ 310. ^On tin- rcscrie of the llnh- I .JbJ Qinhtles uid faults. iscnbcd 
^nicnsSespccting thur "od l^ei i or lo them iii tin, Gciitoo laws and lii- 

the sun, 3-7. noti? Si\s ihitiii- slitutes of Mi-mi, 337, ni#(c Con- 


ther tliL Hindus noi K"ji-tiiis hid 
any work purely hi tnricil, II 00 
Cnnsid'TS the state of inciLiit hialorj 
in the Last as a blink in Jitei itui", 
Ol, note Ascribes i^noiaice to the 
compilers of the Puia la , 1C a, note 
On the piopensilyrf the Hindus to 
appropriate eierv thing of latiqnitv 

10 themsehes, Ij' Gnes tne icil 
stAry of the Vici inaditya of the Hin- 
dus, 1 >3 

W likes, Alderman, an adi ocate in the 
House of Commons in fuour of Mr 
Hislings, V Oj 

AViil ins, Mr quoted on a reh„ious 
comment upon the wanton uiesof 
the Persian pr t Hif/ I 3 >° note 
On il,'' loliintarj inihetioi of p in 
by the zealot' of Indii, I, note 
On the "ro s lui ii g of liicHeti 
pad^-aof the Hindu , "ja On the 
quilities which constitute the per- 
fection of a language, II 81, note 
On the self-abiseaienl of the Hindus 
betore then agings, 171, note 

M ill , Colonel, oil the states into 
which India was dtiidcd, quoted, 

11 173 On tl e state of ciiilization 
of the Slaliomed ill princes of Dec- 
can, 13 ’ note On the increasing 

1 ich dntss of the Indians the In - 

thcr the, ‘'lel iced in ml qsiity aoj, 

^110 e \ccuses Loid Co nwallis tf 

b'cachof filth with Pippoo Sub, ^ 
ku7, note Vfhrins that Colonel 

rioyd coininuiiic ited iiiulh„encc of 
the motions ofTippoo Siib, but was 
not ci«Jitcd, 2gi Ills iceount of 
the assault on the Pcttih, iieir Se- 
’■.n.sapat im, si 7, ot the distressed 
state of the irma at the siege of I» in- 
gilorc, of the marcli qf the 

army from Vril era to Caiiiauib idd^, 
" >f 

M illoughb). Sir Hugh, attempts a 
north west passage, 1 6 

M ntor. Sir ] dward. Chief Company s 
sen ant it ] oit St George, suspected 
oyehiiqi enej, ^nd recalled, I 87 
Imprisonshisintendcd successor, ibid 

Witeheruft prevalence of, in Hidia, I 
423 1 L, e persons tried and executed 
for, in one district, in 1793, ibid 


diiion of, w iih tile At ibiaii', Persian' 
and lartais, sg, mile With the 
Aoilh Vmeric n lubes, ibid Why 
secluded from public new by the 
Hindus, jQ3, note Domestic com- 
munity of, on the iM il ih ir coast, "g j 
AiiioiIq the C eltie iiih ibit mis of idii- 
tuii, o97, note In the proiince of 
hladuri, ibid Condition of women 
111 the Island ol iormosa, the Li- 
dioiies, and other places, ihid Hindu 
women kiss and e\cn adore the pri- 
late 1 ills of the naked I akcers, who 
t aiel in pilgrim igc, 393, note IVi- 
sianiyomcn totally devoid of dchcic\, 
3gg ^Vomcll of India represented 
as of e.vquisite proportion, and tluir 
'1 in of a polish and softn ss superior 
to that ot all then rivals on the globe, 
to ) Hindu women iccii'tomed to 
do heir occasions in the public street , 
421, note H inds of an Indian cook- 
maid softer than those of an European 
b"aut\, II 16, note 

bVood, Colonel, attacked twice succcss- 
fullvbyllyder Mi, HI 123 

Woodmgton, Lieutenant-Colonel, tal ts 
Baroach, VI 442 Takes the town 
of Cha np inecr, 1 f-S 

Worship, of the planets, I. 33 j, note 
Of heioes, how occasioned, oJG Ot 
inanimate object', 307 Of lepules, 
ibid 

Wjndliam, ]Mr his speech oil the ill 
treatment cf the managers, on Mi 
Hastings s triil, V. 201 

Xenophon, quoted, on Persian punish- 
ments, 1 219, note On Eastern 
iiiagiiilicenct, II 132 
|/ . 

Year of the Creator, amount of, accord- 
ing to the Hindu computation, I. 

I 287 

Yo^ee, Hindu penitents so denominated, 

I* 3w^ 4 4 

1 Yoni, obscentl vvoi^ip of, by the Ilin- 
I dus, I 365. • 

York, Archbishop of, proceedings of 
the House- of Comvnons, on his in- 
temperate language durpg the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, V. J98. 
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Zabila Khan, attackei by the Mahraitaa 'fcemindafsjSOO. Comp/ny’s war with 
and the Emperor, and all his territories uie refractory Zemindars of Oude, V R 

taken ^rorn him. III. '187, 4,0'.’. Ilis 2411 u tt f 

territories restored to him by the Mah- Zendavesla, resclhblanoc of, to thev ecTaSj^ 
j rattas, 401. Defeats the forces of the 1.370, note. 

Emperor, and evades the payment of Zodiac, of the Hindus, borrowed from 
arrears of tribute, 495* the Greeks and other nations, II. 9d> 

Zemaun, Captain General of the Em- and note, 127. 

pire, his revolt against AUbar, II. Zillah, a uistrict, and court of justice, 
301. VI. 422. 

Zemindar, meaning and power of the Zillah Judees, making them penaljudges 
title, 1.271, III. 407- Zemindars, of not good poliey, V. 6O7. 
the Northern Circars, summoned to Zoroaster, Deity how described by, I. 
JMadras, IV. 12 j. I’urther account of 2!)2. Made the duties of agriAilture 
their oflice and power, V. 406. Not a part of his religion, II. 27, note, 

proprietors of land, 407. This opi- Similarity of his leligious system ip 

nion suggested by aristocratical prin- tlial of the Hindus, I92. ■ 

ciples, 408. New arrangement re- Zulfecear Khan, subahdar of Deccan, 
specting them not to be"^ reconciled accompanies Shah Aulum in his^amf 

with the interests of the great body 11.377. Conduct of, to thesonsofShah 

of the people, 40g. Their power Aulmn on the death of the_ Emperor, 

abolished, 436. Relation between 380, 381. Sides with Mojy ad Dien, 

the Zemindars and the Ryots, 445. who succeeds to the throne, ibid. 

Administration of justice not possi- Is defeated by Fetoksete, 383 : and 

ble to be aided by the co-operation of strangled, 384. 


END OF INDEa 



